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PREFACE. 


Though  the  reason  that  has  compelled  a change  of  author- 
ship in  the  continued  translation  of  the  Ain  i Akbari  is 
doubtless  universally  known,  the  regretful  duty  of  its  for- 
mal announcement  is  imperative  in  the  introduction  of  this 
volume.  The  early  and  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Professor 
Bloch  mann  is  a loss  which  Oriental  literature  may  he  per- 
mitted to  share  with  his  personal  friends,  and  its  regrets, 
though  differing  in  kind  and  measure  from  theirs,  will  not  be 
less  grateful  to  liis  memory  from  its  independence  of  associa- 
tions in  which  friendship  bears  a part,  and  as  a testimony  to  his 
appreciation  in  a wider  sphere  where  partial  judgments  have 
no  sway.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pass  in  review  his  services  to 
letters  which  have  been  adequately  commemorated  elsewhere 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  whom  he  so  largely 
laboured,  but  as  commissioned  by  their  authority  to  continue 
the  work  which  death  has  snatched  from  an  able  hand,  it  is 
fitting  that  these  few  words  from  his  successor  should  record 
the  unfortunate  necessity  of  their  action.  It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  the  manuscript  of  the  whole  translation  had 
been  completed  by  Professor  Blochmann  and  prepared  for  the 
press,  but  whatever  the  origin  of  the  rumour,  no  trace  of  the 
work  was  discovered  amongst  his  papers,  and  the  interval  of 
five  years  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  and  his 
death,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  report  had  no  foundation. 
His  preface  deplores  or  excuses  the  delay  that  had  already  oc- 
curred in  the  translation  of  the  volume  then  issued,  and 
could  not  have  omitted  mention  of  the  early  completion  of 
the  whole  were  the  manuscript  of  the  remainder  ready  for 
publication.  The  enumeration  of  the  difficulties  which  stood 
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in  his  way  is  expressed  in  terms  which  imply  that  they  had 
not  been  overcome,  else  his  silence,  when  silence  might  he 
interpreted  to  his  prejudice,  is  inexplicable.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  safely  assumed  that  want  of  leisure,  or  other 
weighty  reason,  had  hindered  his  continuance  of  a work  which 
had  become  the  preoccupation  of  his  most  serious  study  and 
which  he  hoped  to  leave  to  posterity  as  a record  that  he  had 
not  toiled  in  vain.  But  the  event  was  otherwise  ordained. 

While  sensible  of  the  hpnour  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  selecting  ^ie  for  the  duty  of  entering  upon 
the  labours  and  sharing  the  reward  of  my  predecessor,  I 
cannot  hut  express  my  diffidence  in  presenting  this  second 
volume  to  public  notice  under  their  auspioes,  lest  a com* 
parison  should  discredit  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  But 
whatever  the  verdict  of  those  competent  from  linguistic 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  abrupt,  close  and 
enigmatic  style  of  the  original  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  translation,  no  pains  at  least  have  been  spared  to 
render  it  a faithful  counterpart  consistently  with  a clear- 
ness of  statement  which  the  text  does  not  everywhere 
show.  The  peculiar  tone  and  spirit  of  Ahul  Fazl  are 
difficult  to  catch  and  to  sustain  in  a foreign  tongue.  His 
style,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  deserving  of  imitation  even  in 
his  own.  His  merits  as  a writer  have,  in  general,  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  Omitting  the  contemporary  and  interest- 
ing memoirs  of  A1  Bad&oni,  whose  scathing  comments  on  the 
deeds  and  motives  of  king  and  minister  have  an  independent 
value  of  their  own,  the  accident  that  Abul  Fazl’s  works 
form  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  history  of 
the  events  of  Akbar’s  reign,  has  given  them  a great  and 
peculiar  importance  as  state  records.  This  they  eminently 
deserve,  hut  as  exemplars  of  style,  in  comparison  with  the 
immutable  types  of  excellence  fixed  for  ever  by  Greece  and 
Borne,  they  have  no  place.  His  unique  position  in  Akbar’s 
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court  and  service  enhanced  the  reputation  of  all  that  he 
wrote,  and  his  great  industry  in  a position  which  secured 
wealth  and  invited  indolence,  fully  merited  the  admiration 
of  his  countrymen.  Regarded  as  a statistician,  no  details 
from  the  revenues  of  a province  to  the  cost  of  a pine-apple, 
from  the  organisation  of  an  army  and  the  grades  and 
duties  of  the  nobility  to  the  shape  of  a candlestick  and  the 
price  of  a curry-comb,  are  beyond  his  miscrospic  and  patient 
investigation : as  an  annalist,  the  movements  and  conduct 
of  his  sovereign  are  surrounded  with  the  impeccability 
that  fences  and  deifies  Oriental  despotism,  and  chronicled 
with  none  of  the  skill  and  power,  and  more  than  the  flattery 
of  Velleius  Paterculus : as  a finished  diplomatist,  his 
letters  to  recalcitrant  generals  and  rebellious  viceroys  are 
Eastern  models  of  astute  persuasion,  veiling  threats  with 
compliments,  and  insinuating  rewards  and  promises  with- 
out committing  his  master  to  their  fulfilment.  But  these 
epistles  which  form  one  of  his  monuments  to  fame,  consist 
of  interminable  sentences  involved  in  frequent  parentheses 
difficult  to  unravel,  and  paralleled  in  the  West  only  by 
the  decadence  of  taste,  soaring  in  prose,  as  Gibbon  justly 
remarks,  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry,  and  in  poetry 
sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose,  which 
characterizes  Byzantine  eloquence  in  the  tenth  century. 
A similar  affectation,  and  probably  its  prototype,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  approved  Arab  masters  of  florid  com- 
position of  the  same  epoch,  held  by  Ibn  Khallikan’s 
crude  and  undisciplined  criticism  to  be  the  perfection 
of  art,  and  which  still  remains  in  Hindustan  the  ideal 
of  every  aspiring  scribe.  His  annals  have  none  of  the 
pregnant  meaning  and  poiht  that  in  a few  masterly  strokes, 
exalt  or  brand  a name  to  all  time,  and  flash  the  actors  of  his 
drama  across  the  living  page  in  scenes  that  dwell  for  ever  in 
the  memory.  The  history  of  nearly  forty-six  years  of  his 
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master’s  reign  contains  not  a line  that  lives  in  household 
words  among  his  own  countrymen,  not  a beautiful  image 
that  the  mind  delights  to  recall,  not  a description  that  rises  to 
great  power  or  pathos,  nor  the  unconscious  simplicity  re- 
deeming its  wearisome  length  which  lends  such  a charm  to 
Herodotus,  and  which  in  the  very  exordium  of  Thucydides, 
in  Lucian’s  happy  phrase,  breathes  the  fragrance  of  Attio 
thyme.  His  narrative  affects  a quaint  and  stiff  phraseology 
which  renders  it  often  obscure,  and  continues  in  an  even 
monotone,  never  rising  or  falling  save  in  reference  to  the 
Emperor  whose  lightest  mention  compels  the  adoring  pro- 
stration of  his  pen,  and  round  whom  the  world  of  his 
characters  and  events  revolves  as  its  central  sun.  What- 
ever its  merit  as  a faithful  representation,  in  a restrict- 
ed sense,  of  a reign  in  which  he  was  a capable  and  distin- 
guished actor,  it  lacks  the  interesting  details  and  portraiture 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  nation  which  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  history  but  which  brighten 
the  pages  of  Eastern  historians  less  celebrated  than  himself, 
and  are  necessary  to  the  light  and  shade  of  a perfect  picture. 
His  statistical  and  geographical  survey  of  the  empire  which 
this  volume  comprises  is  a laborious  though  somewhat  lifeless 
compilation,  of  the  first  importance  indeed  as  a record  of  a 
past  and  almost  forgotten  administration  to  guide  and  in- 
struct the  historian  of  the  future  or  the  statesman  of  to-day, 
but  uninformed  by  deductive  comment  and  illustration  which 
might  relieve  the  long  array  of  bald  detail.  His  historical 
summaries  of  dynasties  and  events  in  the  various  Sfibahs 
under  their  ancient  autonomous  rule,  are  incoherent  abridg- 
ments, often  so  obscurely  phrased  as  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  a previous  knowledge  of  the  events  to  which 
they  relate  and  his  meaning  is  rather  to  be  conjectured  than 
elicited  from  the  grammatical  analysis  of  his  sentences. 
The  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  information  are  never 
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acknowledged.  This  of  itself  would  have  been  of  no  mo- 
ment and  their  indication  might  perhaps  have  disturbed 
the  unity  of  his  design  had  he  otherwise  so  incorporated  the 
labours  of  others  with  his  own  as  to  stamp  the  whole  with 
the  impress  of  originality,  but  he  not  seldom  extracts  passages 
word  for  word  from  other  authors  undeterred  by  the  fear,  or 
heedless  of  the  charge,  of  plagiarism. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reverse  of  the  medal  which 
represents  Abul  Fazl  unrivalled  as  a writer  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  imitation.  The  fashion  of  exaggerating  the  impor- 
tance and  merits  of  a subjeot  or  an  author  by  those  who 
make  them  their  special  study,  especially  when  that  study 
lies  outside  the  common  track  of  letters,  inevitably  brings 
its  own  retribution  and  ends  by  oasting  general  discredit  on 
what  in  its  place  and  of  its  kind  has  its  due  share  of  honour 
or  utility.  The  merit  and  the  only  merit  of  the  Ain  i 
Akbari  is  in  what  it  tells  and  not  in  the  manner  of  its  tell- 
ing which  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  will  deservedly 
go  down  to  posterity  as  a unique  compilation  of  the 
systems  of  administration  and  control  throughout  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Government  in  a great  empire,  faith- 
fully and  minutely  recorded  in  their  smallest  detail,  with 
such  an  array  of  facts  illustrative  of  its  extent,  resources, 
condition,  population,  industry  and  wealth  as  the  abundant 
material  supplied  from  official  sources  could  furnish.  This 
in  itself  is  praise  and  fortune  of  no  common  order  and  it 
needs  not  the  fictitious  ascription  of  unparalleled  powers  of 
historiography  in  its  support.  The  value  of  the  Ain  in,  this 
regard  has  been  universally  acknowledged  by  European 
■oholars  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Reinaud  on  this  work  in  his  1st  vol. 
of  the  Geographie  d ’Abulfeda,  as  it  accurately  represents  its 
nature  and  worth  and  the  style  and  quality  of  its  literary 
composition. 
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L ’Inde  musulmane  nous  offre,  dans  les  commencements 
du  xvii*  si&cle,  un  ouvrage  de  compilation,  qui  est  d’un 
grand  infcrgt  pour  la  gEographie;  c’est  le  traits  persan, 
compos4  par  Aboul-Fazel,  ministre  de  1’  empereur  mogol 
Akbar,  et  intitule  Ayyn-Akbery  ou  Institutes  d’  Akbar,  par 
suite  de  1’  intEr^t  qu’  Akbar  avait  apportE  h sa  composition. 
L’ empire  fond4  dans  1’  Inde  par  Babour,  un  des  descendants 
de  Tamerlan,  avait  pris,  sous  le  r&gne  d’  Akbar,  une  grande 
extension  et  s’  Etendait  depuis  1’  Afganistan  jusqu  ’au  fond 
du  golfe  du  Bengale,  depuis  1’  Himalaia  jusqu’au  Dekhan. 
Gr&ce  h 1’ excellent  gouvemement  Etabli  par  Akbar,  les 
provinces,  pendant  longtemps  ravagEes  par  les  guerres  intes- 
tines, avaient  acquis  une  physionomie  nouvelle.  D’un  autre 
c6tE,  les  vues  libErales  de  l’empereur  et  de  son  ministre 
n’avaient  rien  de  commun  avec  l’esprit  Etroit  et  exclusif  qui 
caractErise  l’islamisme,  et  ils  avaient  fait  traduire  en  persan 
les  meilleurs  livres  de  la  littErature  sanscrite.  Aboul-Eazel, 
se  mettant  a la  t£te  d’une  sociEtE  de  savants,  entreprit  une 
description  gEographique,  physique  et  historique  de  l’empire, 
accompagnEe  de  tableaux  statistiques.  Chacun  des  seize  sou- 
bah  ou  gouvernements  dont  se  composait  alors  l’empire 
mogol,  y est  decrit  avec  une  minutieuse  exactitude ; la  situa- 
tion gEographique  et  relative  des  villes  et  des  bourgs  y est 
indiquEe ; 1’ Enumeration  des  produits  naturels  et  industriels 
y est  soigneusement  tracEe,  ainsi  que  la  nomenclature  des 
princes,  soit  idol&tres,  soit  musulmans,  auxquels  les  soubah 
avaient  EtE  soumis  avant  d’etre  enclaves  dans  l’empire.  On 
trouve  ensuite  un  exposE  de  l’Etat  militaire  de  l’empire,  et 
1’EnumEration  de  ce  qui  composait  lamaison  du  souverain,  etc. 
L’ouvrage  se  termine  par  un  prEcis,  fait  en  gEnEral  d’aprEs 
les  sources  indigenes,  de  la  religion  brahmanique,  des  divers 
systEmes  de  la  philosopbie  hindoue,  etc. 

L’auteur,  par  une  recherche  d’Erudition  deplacEe,  a 
effects  le  style  des  anciens  auteurs  persans ; on  a souvent  de 
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la  peine  a le  comprendre.  En  1783,  Francis  Gladwin,  en- 
courage par  le  gouvemeur  general  Hastings,  publia  une  ver- 
sion anglaise  abr6g€e  de  l’ouvrage.  Placd  aussi  favorable- 
ment  qu’il  1’  dtait  et  aidd  des  conseils  des  indigenes,  il  vint 
h bout  de  difficultds  qui  auraient  par  tout  ailleurs  insur- 
montables.  La  version  anglaise,  plusieurs  fois  r4imprim6e, 
se  rdpandit  k la  fois  dans  l’lnde  et  en  Europe,  et  oette  pub- 
lication n’a  pas  At 6,  surtout  dans  les  commencements,  sans 
influence  sur  les  progrAs  des  etudes  indiennes. 

Main  tenant,  si  on  entreprenait  une  nouvelle  edition  de 
la  version  de  Gladwin,  Ton  pourrait  la  rendre  d’un  usage  en- 
core plus  utile.  L’ouvrage  fourmille  de  noms  indigenes, 
particuliArement  de  mots  sanscrits,  et  ces  mots,  en  passant  k 
travers  les  caracteres  de  l’alphabet  arabe,  ont  souvent  subi  d’ 
horribles  alterations.  Au  temps  de  Gladwin,  l’on  n’etait 
pas  assez  avancA  dans  les  etudes  indiennes  pour  rendre  & ces 
mots  leur  veritable  physionomie.  Maintenant,  un  indianiste 
qui  saurait  passablement  le  persan,  rltablirait  facilement  les 
termes  dans  leur  veritable  etat.  Pour  ma  part,  dans  le  cours 
de  mes  travaux  sur  l’lnde,  j’ai  fait  subir  des  corrections  h 
la  transcription,  au  fur  et  a mesure  des  besoins. 

Je  ne  dois  pas  negliger  de  dire  un  mot  sur  la  table  des 
noms  de  lieux,  reproduite  dans  la  version  anglaise  en  carac- 
tAres  arabes  avec  leur  transcription,  et  disposee  d’aprAs  l’ordre 
des  sept  climats.  Non-seulement  beaucoup  de  noms  sont 
altArAs,  mais  encore  les  noms  sont  placAs  au  hasard.  En  ce 
qui  conceme  la  confusion,  elle  existe  dans  le  texte  original. 
Evidemment,  la  personne  qui  dans  le  principe,  fut  chargAe 
de  dresser  cette  table,  Atait  peu  au  courant  de  la  gAographie. 

The  criticism  of  Gladwin’s  version  is  just  and  this  deli- 
cate animadversion  I desire  to  imitate.  His  difficulties  with 
varying  and  corrupt  MSS.  from  which  he  had  to  translate 
were  very  considerable,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  on  the  whole  succeeded  so  well.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
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denied  that  omissions  are  frequent  and  considerable  and  that 
he  has  often  misconstrued  his  author  and  thus  led  those  who 
followed  and  relied  on  him  astray.  In  the  Tables  of  Longi- 
tudes and  Latitudes  in  the  fourth  hook,  the  geographical 
names  whether  Persian  or  English  are  quite  untrustworthy 
and  very  few  are  correctly  spelt  or  transliterated.  Much  of 
the  burden  of  this  blame  is  to  he  laid  on  the  original  text  which 
has  been  composed  or  transcribed  without  intelligence, 
discrimination  or  geographical  knowledge,  and  for  purposes 
of  reference  is  so  frequently  incorrect  as  to  he  worthless. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  books  which  form  the  concluding 
volume  of  this  work  are  now  in  course  of  translation  and  if 
the  little  leisure  I can  command  will  permit  of  it,  I trust 
that  their  publication  will  not  long  he  delayed.  The  constant 
elucidation  which  the  text  requires,  involves  no  inconsider- 
able research  which,  while  it  lightens  the  exertion  and  en- 
courages the  patience  of  the  reader,  is  among  the  transla- 
tor’s most  anxious  and  laborious  tasks.  I have  dispensed 
with  two  indices,  such  as  are  appended  to  the  first  volume, 
the  advantage  of  which  I have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
There  appears  to  me  no  more  reason  for  distinguishing 
geographical  from  other  proper  names  than  for  disjoining 
names  of  men  from  those  of  women,  or  animate  from  in- 
animate objects.  I have  therefore  included  all  in  a single 
index.  The  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  list  of 
Sarkars,  twice  recorded  by  Abul  Fazl  both  under  the  Ten 
Years’  Settlement  (p.  88.  et  seq.)  and  in  the  histories  of  the 
Subahs,  have  not  been  separately  entered,  to  avoid  augment- 
ing the  index  without  necessity.  A reference  to  the  Sfibah 
and  then  to  the  Sark&r  will  suffice  to  trace  the  location 
of  any  particular  town. 

H.  S.  Jarrett. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page  125,  line  9,  to  Sherganj  add  the  following  note : 

Cissa  Sinensis,  Brisson.  Cissa  Yenatoria,  Blyth — the  green  jay.  It  is  found  in 
the  South  Eastern  Himalayas  and  in  the  hill  ranges  of  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arakan  and 
Tenasserim.  'These  birds  wander  about  from  tree  to  tree  and  pick  grasshoppers, 
mantides  and  other  insects,  are  frequently  tamed  and  oaged  and  are  amusing  and 
imitative.  They  sing  lustily  a loud  screeching  strain  and  are  highly  carnivorous.  The 
shrike-like  habit,  in  confinement,  of  placing  a bit  of  food  between  the  bars  of  their 
oage  is  in  no  species  more  exemplified  than  in  this— Jerdon,  II,  312. 

Page  56,  line  6,  to  l^udan  add  following  note  : 

The  text  has  ‘ ktydan,’  with  a variant  ‘ kalian.’ — I acoepted  the  former  without  in- 
vestigation at  the  time,  but  the  true  reading  is  Faddan  which  means  a certain 

measure  of  land,  subdivided  into  24  ^irat — loosely  reckoned  as  the  quantity  which 
a yoke  of  oxen  will  plough  in  one  day  and  commonly  defined  as  consisting  of  333 1 
$af*6*hs,  the  latter  being  24  kabfah,  and  the  kabifah  being  the  measure  of  a man’s  fist 
with  the  thumb  erect,  or  about  6±  inches.  Lane’s  Arab.  Lex. 
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book;  third. 

IMPERIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


Since  somewhat  of  the  recent  imperial  institutions  regulating 
the  Army  and  the  Household  have  been  set  down,  I shall  now  record 
the  excellent  ordinances  of  that  sagacious  intellect  that  energizes 
the  world. 


+ 

AIN  1. 

THE  DIVINE  ERA. 

The  connection  of  monetary  transactions  without  fixity  of  date  would 
Blip  from  the  grasp,  and  through  forgetfulness  and  falsehood  raise  a tumult 
of  strife  ; for  this  reason  every  community  devises  a remedy  and  fixes  an 
epoch.  Since  thought  fosters  well-being  and  is  an  aid  to  facility  (of  action), 
to  displace  obsolete  chronology  and  establish  a new  usage  is  a necessity  of 
government.  For  this  reason,  the  prince  regent  on  the  throne  of  felicity 
io  the  29fch  year  of  the  Divine  Era,1  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  that  plea- 
sure-ground of  dominion  and  revenue,  directed  its  irrigation  and  rendered 
blooming  and  lush  the  palace-garden  of  the  State. 

Compassing  events  within  a determinate  time,  the  Persian  calls 
mdhroz  (date) ; the  Arab  has  converted  this  into  muarrakh  (chronicled), 
and  thence  “ tarikh  (date)  is  a household  word.  Some  derive  the  Arabic 
from  ir&kh , a wild  bull.  This  conjugation  of  the  measure  of  tafa'il 8 means, 
to  polish.  As  ignorance  of  the  time  of  an  event  grew  less,  it  became  dis- 


* 1585.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  195.  The  Use- 
ful Tables  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  state 
that  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
era  la  the  thirtieth  of  Akbar’s  reign. 
It  gives  the  epoch  of  the  Ilahy  era  as 
faffing  on  Friday  the  5th  Eabi  ns  Sani 
A H.  988,  corresponding  with  the  19th 
Tehraary  1556.  It  is  ased  on  inscrip- 
tions, coins  and  records  of  Jehangir’s  and 
fbt  feUowing  reigns,  hut  generally  coup- 
Ul8b  the  Hejira  date. 

1 


• I can  find  no  authority  for  this 
statement — no  dictionary  that  I have 
consulted  gives  this  meaning.  Lane 
says  that  ‘ tarikh*  is  an  arabicized  word 
according  to  some,  borrowed  apparently 
from  the  Hebrew  “ a month,”  or  from 

V 

the  Chaldean.  Others  say  it  is  pnre  Ara- 
bic. A1  Biruni  quotes  Maimun-b-Mihrnii  for 
the  etymology  of  “ Mahro *”  and  ‘Tarikh.* 
Atbar-ul  Balpy%“  Sadia's  translation, 
p.  34. 
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tinguisbed  by  this  name.  Some  assert  that  it  is  transposed  from  ‘ t&Jchir 
which  is  referring  & late  period  to  an  antecedent  age.  Others  understand 
it  to  be  a limit  of  time  wherein  an  event  determines.  They  say  “ such 
a one  is  the  tdrfkh  of  his  tribe/’  that  is,  from  whom  dates  the  nobility  of  his 
line.1 * *  It  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a definite  day  to  which  subsequent 
time  is  referred  and  which  constitutes  an  epoch.  On  this  account  they 
choose  a day  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  event,8  such  as  the  birth  of 
a sect,  a royal  accession,  a flood  or  an  earthquake.  By  considerable  labour 
and  the  aid  of  fortune,  by  constant  divine  worship  and  the  observance  of 
times,  by  illumination  of  the  understanding  and  felicity  of  destiny,  by  the 
gathering  together  of  far-seeing  intelligences  and  by  varied  knowledge 
especially  in  the  exact  sciences  and  the  Almighty  favour,  observatories 
were  built : wonderful  upper  and  lower  rooms  with  diversity  of  window 
and  stair  arose  on  elevated  sites  little  affected  by  dust. 

By  this  means  and  with  the  aid  of  instruments  such  as  the  armillary 
sphere  and  others  double-limbed  and  bi-tubular,8  and  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,4 * * *  the  astrolabe,  the  globe  and  others,  the  face  of  astronomy  was 
illumined  and  the  computation  of  the  heavens,  the  position  of  the  stars,  the 
extent  of  their  orbits  in  length  and  breadth,  their  distance  from  each  other 
and  from  the  earth,  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  like  were  ascertained.  So  great  a work  without  the  daily  increasing  aus- 
piciousness of  a just  monarch  and  his  abundant  solicitude,  is  not  to  be 


1 The  Arabic  phrase  is,  <SUj3 

* This  passage  is  so  strikingly  similar 
to  the  opening  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  A1 
Biruni’s  Athar  ul  Baklya  that  it  oan 
scarcely  be  accidental.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  supposition  that  Abul 
Fazl  was  acquainted  with  that  writer’s 
works  and  not  a little  indebted  to  him. 

• I cannot  determine  accurately  what 

these  may  be.  No  dictionary  renders  the 
expressions.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 

may  be  the  shaphium  of  Aristarchus 

which  was  a gnomon,  the  shadow  of 
which ' was  received  on  a concave  hemi- 

spherical surface,  having  the  extremity 
of  its  style  at  the  centre,  so  that  angles 

might  be  measured  directly  by  arcs  in- 
stead of  the  tangents.  The  second  may 
refer  to  the  invention  of  Archimedes  to 


ascertain  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  by  an  apparatus  of  doable  cylinders. 
There  was  another,  too,  of  Aristarchus  to 
find  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  measur- 
ing the  angle  of  elongation  of  the  moon 
when  dichotomized.  The  kitab  ul  Fihrist 
mentions  only  the  astrolabe  and  the 
armillary  sphere,  p.  284.  S&lillot  (Pro- 
logom6nes  des  Tables  Astron.  d’Olong 
Beg)  speaks  of  a “ gnomon  & trou”  used 
by  Na?lruddin  T^si. 

4 So  I venture  to  interpret  the  term. 
Dozy  (Supplem.  Diet.  .Arab.)  quotes 
Berbrugger  on  this  word  “ Rub  a1  a- el- 
moudjib , le  quart  de  oercle  horodictique, 
instrument  d’une  grande  simplicite  dont 
ou  fait  usage  pour  oonnaitre  l’heure  par 
la  hauteur  da  soled.”  Moudjib  should  be 
“ muj&yyab,' 
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accomplished.  The  gathering  together  of  learned  men  of  liberal  minds  is 
not  achievable  simply  by  means  of  ample  wealth,  and  the  philosophio  treatises 
of  the  past  and  the  institutions  of  the  ancients  cannot  be  secured  without  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  sovereign.  With  all  this,  thirty  years 
are  needed  to  observe  a single  revolution  of  the  seven  planets.1  The 
longer  the  period  and  the  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon  a task,  the  more 
perfect  its  completion. 

In  this  time-worn  world  of  affliction  Divine  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
its  aid  to  many  who  have  attained  considerable  renown  in  these  con- 
structions, such  as  Archimedes,  Aristarchus  and  Hipparchus  in  Egypt,  from 
whose  time  to  the  present,  the  40th  year  of  the  divine  era,  1769  years  have 
elapsed9 ; such  as  Plotemy  in  Alexandria  who  flourished  some  1410  years 
ago ; as  the  Caliph  Mfimtiu  in  Baghdad,  790  years  past,  and  Sind8  bin  *Ali 


1 The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  planets 
to  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  snn  and  moon.  The  names  of 
the  five — Merc  ary,  Yenns,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  first  occur  in  the  cosmical 
scheme  of  Philolaus.  (Lewis.  Astron. 
of  the  Ancients)  The  thirty  years  must 
refer  to  that  planet  of  the  seven  occu- 
pying the  longest  period  in  its  revolution, 
namely,  Saturn  which  was  the  most  remote 
then  known.  It  takes  29  years  and 
months  (very  nearly)  to  return  to  the 
same  place  among  the  fixed  stars,  whether 
the  eentre  of  motion  be  the  Sun  or  the 
Earth.  The  Coperaican  system  had  been 
published  fifty-six  years  before  Abtil 
Ibri  began  this  volume. 

* It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these 
figures  are  very  inexact.  Archimedes  Aon- 
Mad  287-212  B.  C.  Aristarchus  some- 
whets  about  280-264  B.O.  and  Hipparchus 
* placed  by  Snidas  at  from  B.  G.  160 
t»  146,  and  yet  they  are  all  bracketed  to- 
gether. The  date  of  Plotemy,  illustrious 
M he  is  as  a mathematician,  astronomer 
Mi  geographer,  is  uncertain.  He  ob- 
Mrvsd  st  Alexandria,  A.  D>  189  and  was 
m A.  D.  181.  Mnmun  succeeded  - 
to  Mis  OaHphaie  on  the  24th  September 
toto  He  caused  all  Greek  works  that  he 
t ftoto  proem  is  be  translated,  and  in 


particular  the  Almagest  of  Plotemy.  The 
real  title  of  this  work  is  MfydAi; 
rijt  'Aarpopofilas.  There  was  another 
called  <r6vra£n.  The  Arabs, 

to  distinguish  the  two  probably  called 
the  greater  work  neydkr)  and  afterwards 
fieyiarr)  and  Almagest  is  a compound 
of  the  Greek  with  a prefix  of  the  Arabic 
article.  Mamtin  is  said  to  have  made 
the  delivery  of  certain  Greek  MSS.  at 
Constantinople,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  with  Michael  the  III.  He  ordered 
the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  to  bo  ob- 
served at  Baghdad  which  was  found  to 
be  23°  35',  and  less  than  some  preceding 
observations  had  indicated.  Another 
important  operation  was  the  measure  of 
a degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian. 
There  is  still  preserved,  a work  composed 
nnder  Mamun’s  direction  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  translation,  Astro- 
nomia  Elaborata  a oompluribns  D.  D, 
jussn  regis  Maimnn.  (Encyol.  Metro- 
politan. Art.  Astron.) 

• Abu  Tayyib  8lnd-b‘*Ali  was  a Jew 
converted  to  Islam  in  the  Caliphate  o f 
MAmtin  and  was  appointed  his  astronomer 
and  superintendent  of  observatories.  A 
list  of  his  books  may  be  found  in  the 
Kit&b  ul  Fihrist,  p.  276,  and  in  Hammer- 
Pur  gstall’s  Literaturgeech  der  Araber,  p. 
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and  Kh&lid1  bin  'Abdul  Malik  al  Marwazi  764  years  since  at  Damascus. 
Hakim  and  I bn*  A a’ lam  also  laid  the  foundations  of  an  observatory  at 
Baghdad  which  remained  unfinished,  712  years,  and  Battani*  at  Racca  654 
years  previous  to  this  time.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  solar  years 
have  passed  since  Khwdjah*  Na§ir  of  Tfis  built  another  at  Muragha 


258,  Yol.  Ill,  but  the  latter  is  inexact 
and  has  in  two  plaoes  misunderstood  his 
original,  the  Fihrist : see  also,  Sedillot- 
Prolegomfcnes  d’Oloug  Beg,  Introd.  ix. 

1 Khalid-b-' Abdul  Malik,  A.  H.  217 
(832)  a native  of  Merv.  He  is  included 
among  three  astronomers  who  first  among 
the  Arabs,  instituted  observations  from 
the  Shammasiyah  observatory  at  Bagh- 
dad. His  son  Mafeammad  b.  Khalid  was 
an  astronomer  in  Mam  fin’s  service. 
Ham.  Purg.  Lit.  Gesch.  der  Arab.  p.  259. 
Yol.  III.  and  Sedillot.  p.  x. 

* Ibn  u'l  'Aa'lam  A.  H.  375  (A.  D.  985), 
stood  in  great  credit  with  Adl^ad  ud 
daulab,  but  finding  himself  in  less  estima- 
tion with  his  son  Shamsud  Daulah,  he 
left  the  court  but  returned  to  Baghdad  a 
year  before  his  death.  His  astronomical 
tables  were  celebrated  not  only  in  his 
own  time  but  by  later  astronomers.  He 
died  on  his  return  from  a pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Ibid.  p.  311.  Yol.  Y.  Of  Al 
Hdkimi,  I can  learn  nothing. 

• Muhammad  b.  Jdbir  al  Battani. 
(Al  bate  nine)  a native  of  Harran  and  in- 
habitant of  Rakka.  His  observations 
were  begun  in  A.  H.  264  (A.  D.  877-8) 
and  he  continued  them  till  A.  H.  306. 
He  died  in  317  A.  H.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  astronomical  work  entitled  the 
Sabean  tables.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
embraced  Islamism.  His  ancestors  were 
Sabeans  and  he  was  probably  so  himself. 
In  his  table  he  marked  the  positions  of 
the  fixed  stars  in  A.  H.  299  (A.  D.  911- 
12).  Among  other  works  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  mode  of  calculating  the 
amplitude  of  the  Zodiacal  signs  for  every 
latitude,  whioh  would  be  of  use  in  the 


history  of  spherical  trigonometry : also  an 
explanation  of  Ptolemy’s  quadripartitum. 
cf.  Ibn  KhallikAn.  art  al  Battani  and 
the  Fihrist,  p.  279.  In  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitans  it  is  Btated  that  he  was 
sumamed  the  Ptolemy  of  the  Arabs.  He 
corrected  the  determination  of  Ptolemy 
respecting  the  motion  of  the  stars  in 
longitude,  ascertaining  it  to  be  one  degree 
in  70  instead  of  100  years ; modern  ob- 
servations make  it  one  degree  in  72  years. 
He  also  determined  very  exactly  the 
eccentricity  of  the  ecliptic  and  corrected 
the  length  of  the  year,  making  it  con- 
sist of  365  days,  5 hours,  46  minutes, 
24  seconds,  which  is  about  2 minutes 
short  of  but  4 minutes  nearer  the  truth 
than  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy.  Ho 
also  discovered  the  motion  of  the  apogee. 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  two  vols.  4to.  under  the  title  of 
De  Scientia  Stellarv.m,  of  which  there  are 
two  editions,  one  in  1537  and  the  other 
in  1646. 

4 Ya jiru'ddm  is  the  surname  of 
Muhammad-b-Hassan  or  Ibn  Muhammad 
at  Tfisi,  often  simply  called  Khwajah 
Na$iru’ddin  (A.  H.  597-672,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  687).  Hulaku  the  Tartar 
chief  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
philosophers  and  astronomers  whom  his 
clemency  had  spared  in  the  sack  of 
Moslem  towns,  and  gave  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  colleges  in  his  ac- 
quired dominions.  The  town  of  Muragha 
in  Azarbayjdn  was  assigned  to  him  and 
he  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  astrono- 
mical tables  which  were  termed  Imperial 
(Elkhfin).  He  studied  and  explained  the 
elements  of  Euclid  and  wrote  on  the 
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near  Tabriz  and  156  is  the  age  of  that  of  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg1  in  Samarkand. 

Rasad  signifies  ‘watching*  in  the  Arabic  tongue  and  the  watchers, 
therefore,  are  a body  who,  in  a specially-adapted  edifice,  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  study  their  aspects.  The  results  of  their  investigations 
and  their  discoveries  regarding  these  sublime  mysteries  are  tabulated  and 
reduced  to  writing.  This  is  called  an  astronomical  table  (zij).  This  word 
is  an  Arabicized  form  of  the  Persian,*  zik  which  means  the  threads  that 
guide  the  embroiderers  in  weaving  brocaded  stuffs.  In  the  same  way,  an 
astronomical  table  is  a guide  to  the  astronomer  in  recognising  the  conditions 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  linear  extensions  and  columns,  in  length  and  breadth, 
resemble  these  threads.  It  is  said  to  be  the  Arabic  rendering  of  zih  from 


spherics  of  Theodosias  and  Menelaus  in 
663  and  670.  The  Akhlak  i Na?iri,  a 
work  on  morals  was  translated  into 
Persian  by  this  savant  from  the  Arabic 
original  the  Kitab  ut  T&h»rat,  written  by 
Aba  Ali  b.  Maskawaih,  minister  of  the 
house  of  Bnwaib,  with  additions  on  do- 
mestic and  political  subjects.  Gf. 
d’Herbelot  art.  Nassirnddin.  Sedillot. 
Prolog.  Introd.  p.  xcvii.  Abnl  Pharaj-ed. 
Pocoke.  1663,  p.  548  in  whioh  his  death 
is  placed  in  675  A.  H. 

1 Ulugh  Beg  ( C?l 

was  the  son  of  Shah  Bnkh  and  grandson 
of  Tamerlane  born  at  Snltanieh  A.  H. 
796,  (A.  D.  1393).  In  810  he  possessed 
the  government  of  some  provinces  of 
Khoras&n  and  Mazander£n  and  in  812, 
that  of  Turkistdn  and  Transoxania.  He 
however,  quickly  abandoned  politics 
sad  devoted  himself  passionately  to 
his  favourite  studies.  He  desired  that 
his  tables  should  be  scrupulously  exact 
•nd  procured  the  best  instruments 
•then  available.  These  at  this  period, 
were  of  extraordinary  size.  The  obli- 
*pdt j of  the  ecliptic  was  observed  in 
A.  D#  995  with  a quadrant  of  15  cubits* 
**dine  (21  feet  8 inches).  The  sextant 
of  Aba  Mub&mmed  &1  Khojandi  used  in 
had  a radios  of  40  cubits  (57  feet 


9 inches).  The  quadrant  used  by  Ulngh 
Beg  to  determine  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  at  Samaroand,  was  as  high  as  the 
snmraib  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
(about  180  feet).  The  astronomical 
tables  were  first  published  in  A.  H.  841 
(A.  D.  1437).  The  ancient  astronomy 
had  produced  only  one  catalogue  of  the 
fixed  stars,  that  of  Hipparchus.  Ulugh 
Beg,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  cen- 
turies, produced  the  second.  Like  all 
orientals  he  fell  into  the  slough  of 
astrology.  The  stars  foretold  his  assas- 
sination. His  suspicions  pointed  to 
his  son,  whom  unmerited  ill-treatment 
drove  into  rebellion  and  this  brought 
about  the  catastrophe  he  dreaded.  He 
was  slain  in  1449,  and  with  his  death 
closes  the  line  of  Arabian  astronomers. 
A century  and  a half  separates  him 
from  the  great  Keppler.  Pnrbach,  Re- 
giomontanus, Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahe  filled  the  interval  and  not  a little 
of  the  honour  accredited  to  Western  as- 
tronomers is  due  to  the  labour  of  the 
Arabs.  The  subject  is  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed by  Sedillot.  Prolegom.  d’Oloug 
Beg,  Yols.  I and  II. 

• See  Sedillot.  Prolog,  des  Tab. 
Ast.  Tome  I,  p.  686.  Note  1.  where 
the  words  of  the  text  are  almost  literally 
given  from  Shah  Kulji. 
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the  frequent  necessity  of  its  use,  which  the  intelligent  will  understand. 
Some  maintain  it  to  be  Persian,  signifying  a mason’s  rule,  and  as  he, 
through  its  instrumentality  determines  the  evenness  of  a building,  so  an 
astronomer  aims  at  accuracy  by  means  of  this  astronomical  table. 

Many  men  have  left  such  compilations  to  chronicle  their  fame.  Among 
these  are  the  Canons  of 

1.  Maj  u'r  the  Turk. 

There  are  two  of  this  family  whom  Sldillot  terms  the  Benon  Amadjour,  tn«., 
jjj*.  U|  k°t  Hammer-Porgstall  makes  them  the 

same  person  bat  adds  another  name  According  to  him,  they 

were  brothers,  and  the  former  was  the  author  of  the  Canon  called  al  Bedi&or  “ the  Wonder- 
ful the  latter  of  works  on  other  astronomical  tables  with  disputed  titles.  He  appears  to 
quote  from  the  Fihrist  and  from  Casiri  who  borrows  from  Ibn  Jounis,  but  the  Fihrist  dis- 
tinctly states  that  Abu’l  Hasan  was  the  son  not  the  brother  of  Ali  b.  Amajdr.  Ibn 
Jounis  speaks  of  Abu'!  $£sim  also,  and  as  a native  of  Herat,  ^ Jjy  which 

evidently  refers  to  his  Turkish  origin  but  mis -translated  by  Casiri  and  copied  by  Ham- 
Purgsfcali  ‘descended  from  the  Pharaohs.”  (Sedillot.  p.  xxxix  note).  The  Benon  Ama- 
jur  were  astronomers  of  repute  and  made  their  observations  between  the  years  885-933, 
leading  the  way  to  important  discoveries.  (Sed  p.  xxxv  et  seq). 

2.  Hipparchus. 

3.  Ptolemy. 

4.  Pythagoras. 

5 Zoroaster. 

6.  Theon  of  Alexandria. 

7.  Sa'm&'t  the  Greek. 

Another  reading  is  S4b&t(  ALL#)  but  I cannot  recognize  nor  trace  the  name  satis- 
factorily. The  epithet  inclines  me  to  believe  the  name  to  be  that  of  a Qreek 

astronomer  in  Islamic  times. 

8.  ThaTbit-b-Kurrahh  Hardnwasanativeof  Harrdn,  of  the  Sabean  sect,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  medicine,  mathematics  and  philosophy,  born  A.  H.  221  (A.  D.  836) 
died  in  A.  H.  288  (A.  D.  901).  He  was  much  favoured  by  the  Caliph  Al  Mua’tadhid 
who  kept  him  at  Court  as  an  astrologer.  He  wrote  on  the  Spherics  of  Theodosius, 
and  retranslated  Euclid  already  turned  into  Arabic  by  Hunain-b-Isha^  al  Ib&di.  He 
was  also  author  of  a work  in  Syriac  on  the  Sabean  doctrines  and  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  their  adherents.  Ibn  Khali.  D’ Herb.  Sedillot.  p.  xxv.  et  seq.  For  a list 
of  his  works,  see  the  Fihnst,  p.  272. 

9.  Hxiaa'm  b.  Sina'n.  (var.  Shabdn.) 

I believe  the  first  name  to  be  an  error.  The  Fihrist  mentions  a son  of  Sin&n  with 
the  patronymio  Abul  Hasan  who  is  no  doubt  here  meant.  He  was  grandson  of 
Th£bit-b-]£arrah,  and  named  also  Thabit  according  to  IP  Herb,  as  well  as  Abfil  H&s&n 
after  his  grandfather.  (Sedillot).  Equally  proficient  in  astronomy  with  his  grandfather, 
he  was  also  a celebrated  physician  and  practised  in  Baghdad.  He  wrote  a history  of 
his  own  time  from  about  A.  H.  290  to  his  death  in  360.  Abdl  Faraj  speaks  of  it  as 
an  excellent  work.  See  also  Ibn  Khali.  Be  Slane.  Vol.  II.  p.  289  and  note  7.  His 
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father  Sinan  the  eon  of  ThAbif-b-Kurrah,  died  at  Baghdad  A.  H,  331.  They  were  both 
H&rr&ni&ns,  the  last  representatives  of  ancient  Greek  learning  through  whom  Greek 
sciences  were  communicated  to  the  illiterate  Arabs.  Sinan  made  a collection  of  meteo- 
rological observations  called  the  KitAb  ul  anwA,  compiled  from  ancient  sources,  incor- 
porated by  Albirnni  in  his  Chronology,  and  thereby  preserved  to  ns  the  most  complete 
P&rapegma  of  the  ancient  Greek  world.  See  Albirdni.  Chronol.  Saohau’s  Transl. 
p.  427.  n. 

10.  Tha'bit-b-Mu'sa. 

I can  find  no  such  name  The  Fihrist  gives  ThAbit-b-  Ah  Asa,  head  of  the  Sabean 
sect  in  Harrin. 

11.  Muhamm&d-b-J&'bir  al  Batt&'ni.  See  p.  4,  note  3. 

12.  Ahmad-b-‘ Abdallah  Jaba'. 

Jaha  is  a copyist's  error  for  Habsh  He  was  one  of  Al  Mamdn’s  astronomers, 

and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Al  IjlAsib  or  the  Reckoner.  He  was  employed  by 
Mamfin  at  Sinjar  to  observe  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptio  and  to  test  the  measurements  of 
geometrical  degrees.  He  compiled  a set  of  tables  by  the  Caliph's  order.  Ham.  Pnrg. 
B.  in,  p.  260.  Abn'l  Faraj  (ed.  1663,  p.  247}  says  that  he  was  the  author  of  three 
Canons ; the  first  modelled  on  the  Sindhind,  the  second  termed  Mumtahan  or  Pro- 
ven (after  his  return  from  his  observations)  and  the  third  the  Lesser  Canon,  known  as 
the  * Shih'.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred.  Though  Ham.  Pnrg.  writes  the  name 
Hnbaysh  and  Habsh,  the  Fihrist  and  Sedillot  confirm  the  latter  reading.  A 

Hst  of  this  astronomer's  works  will  be  found  in  the  last  named  work. 

13.  Abu'  Bayha'n. 

Abu  Rayban-Mub&mmad-b-Abmad  Albirdni,  bora  862.  A.  H.  (A.  D.  978),  d.  440. 
(A.  D.  1048).  For  further  particulars  I refer  the  reader  to  Sachau’s  preface  to  the 
Indioa  and  the  Chronology  of  this  famous  Savant. 

14.  Khalid-b-’Abdu’l  Malik.  See  p.  4 note  1. 

15.  Yahya-b-Mansu'r. 

More  correctly  Tahya-b-Abi  Mansur,  was  one  of  Al  MAmun’s  most  famous  astro- 
nomers. Abn'l  Faraj  (p.  248).  says  that  he  was  appointed  by  that  Caliph  to  the  Sham- 
nUsiyal?  observatory  at  Baghdad  and  to  that  of  Mount  Kasiun  at  Damascns.  The 
Fihrist  gives  a list  of  his  works  (p.  275)  and  (p.  143)  his  genealogy  and  descendants 
who  appear  to  have  shared  and  augmented  their  father’s  fame.  He  died  about  833, 
(A  H.  218)  in  MAmtin's  expedition  to  Tarsus  and  was  buried  at  Aleppo. 

16.  Ha'mid  Marwaru'di. 

This  is  doubtless,  Abn  Hamid,  A^mad-b-Mu^ammad  as  $AghAni.  §AghAn  is  a town 
aear  Marw.  Ibn  Khali  iki  n’ s derivation  of  Marw  amid  will  explain  the  difference  in  the 
titular  adjectives  of  place.  I transcribe  De  Slane.  V.  I,  p.  50.  44  Marwarrudi  means 

native  of  Marwarrud,  a well-known  city  in  KhorasAn,  built  on  a river,  in  Persian  ar-rud, 
tad  situated  40  parasangs  from  Marw  as  ShAhjAn  ; these  are  the  two  Marws  so  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  poets  : the  word  ShAhjAn  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  larger  one  from 
which  also  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Marwazi ; the  word  rud  is  joined  to  that  of 
the  other  city  in  order  to  distinguish  between  them.  Marwarrud  has  for  relative 
adjective  Marwarrddi  and  Marwazi , also,  according  to  as  SamAni.”  ShAhjAn  is,  of  course, 
§ighfcu  Abn  HAmid,  was  one  of  the  first  geometricians  and  astronomers  of  his  time 
(d.  879.  A.  H.  989),  and  a maker  of  astrolabes  at  Baghdad  and  was  employed  to  certify 
the  correctness  of  the  royal  astronomical  reports.  Ham  Pnrg.  B.  V.  313. 
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17*  Mughi'thi.  Perhaps,  Mugbni  tabulae  astronomioae  sufficientes, 

mentioned  by  H&ji  Khalifa,  p.  568,  Art.  ^ 

18.  Sharki.  (Var.  Sharfi.)  probably  AbuH  Kasim  as  Saraki  I)  of  whom 

Casiri  writes.  ‘Abfilcassam  Alsaraki  Aractensis  (of  Bakka),  Astrologi®  judiciari®  et 
astronomi®  dootrina,  uti  etiam  Tabnlarnm  et  Spherae  peritia  hand  ignobilis,  inter 
familiare8  atqne  intimoa  Saifeldanlati  Ali-ben-Abdalla-ben  Hamdan,  per  ea  temper* 
Regis,  habitus  est,  quibuscumque  Sermones  Academicos  freqnens  conferebat  (Saifeldau- 
latus  Syri®  Rex,  anno  Egir®  356  obiit.  (Sedillot,  p.  xlviii.) 

19-  Abu’l  W afa'-ET u'rha'ni.  An  error  for  Bdzj&ni.  Buzjan  is  a small  town 
in  the  Nisibur  district  in  the  direction  of  Herat.  He  was  born  A.  H.  328  (939)  d.  388 
(998).  In  his  20th  year  he  settled  in  Irak.  A list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  the  Fihrist, 
p.  283.  Ham.  Pnrg.  B.  V.  306.  His  Canon  was  termed  **  as  Shimil.”  His  most  important 
work  was  the  Almagest,  which  contains  the  formulas  of  tangents  and  secants  employed  by 
Arab  geometricians  in  the  same  manner  as  in  trigonometrical  calculations  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  time  of  A1  Batt4ni,  sines  were  substituted  for  chords.  By  the  introduction 
of  tangents  he  simplified  and  shortened  the  expression  of  circular  ratios.  His  antici- 
pation of  the  discoveries  of  Tycho  Brahe,  may  be  seen  in  Sed.  p.  ix. 

20.  The  Ta'ini*.  (Plura  continens)  -s 

21.  The  B&li’gh.  (Summum  attingeus)  > of  Kyakushy&r. 

22.  The  ’Adhadi.  ' 

Kushy&r-b- Kenan  al  IJanbali,  wrote  three  Canons,  ac- 

cording to  Haji  Khalifa.  Two  were  the  Jami’  and  the  Sali’  ( ) (Baligh  is 
however,  confirmed  by  D’Herbelot  art  Zig).  These  works  were  on  stellar  computations, 
on  almanacs,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  number,  supported  by 
geometrical  proofs.  His  compendium  (mujmal)  summarises  their  contents  (p.  564.)  The 
Jami’  is  again  mentioned  lower  down  as  a work  in  85  chapters  applied  by  the  author 
to  rectify  or  elucidate  the  Persian  era.  He  added  to  it  a supplement  in  illustration 

of  each  chapter  of  the  Jami*  entitled  q»jj0  third  Canon  is 

called  simply translated  into  Persian  by  Md-b-’Umar-b-Abi  Talib  at  Tabrizi. 

This  was  probably  dedicated  te  Adfyad  ’ud  Daulah  Alp  Arslan  lord  of  Khorasan  who  had 
condescended  to  accept  this  title  from  his  creature  the  feeble  Kaim  bi  amri’  llah  at 
Baghdad.  Hence,  I conjecture,  the  name  Adljadi. 

23.  Sulayma'n-b-  Muhammad.  Un traceable.  This  name  does  not  occur  in 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Ain. 

24.  Abu  Ha'mid  Ansa'ri. 

The  only  descendant  of  the  Au$ars  that  I can  find  among  tho  astronomers  is  Ibn  us 
Shatir.  d.  777  A.  H.  (1376)  j the  name  was  Alau’ddin,  patronymic  not  given.  See  Haj. 
Khal.  pp.  557.  566.  It  is  possible  that  the  celebrated  Abu  ^amid  al  Ghazzali  may  be 
meant. 

25.  Safa'ih.  Evidently  the  name  of  a Canon  and  not  of  its  author. 

26.  Abu’l  Farah  Shira'zi. 

27.  Majmu'a’.  Apparently  the  name  of  a Canon  mentioned  by  Hiji  Khalifa, 
auctore  Ibn  Shari’.  ( oollecta  de  astrologia  judiciaria. 

28  Mukhta'r  v**  O*  auct.  Shaikh  Abu  Man?ur 
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Stkiman  b.  al  lJusam-b-Bar<Jowaih.  Another  work  of  the  same  name  (Dilectus  e 
librifl  electionis  diernm,  astrologicae)  was  composed  by  the  physician  Aba  Na$r  Yafeya 
b.  Jarir  at  Takriti  for  Sadid  ad  Daalah  Abn’l  Ghaniim  Abda’l  Karim. 

29.  Abu'*!  Hasan  Tu'fli.  This  name  occors  in  the  Fihrist  (p.  71)  as  that  of  a 
scholar  learned  in  tribal  history  and  poetry.  A son  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as 
a distinguished  doctor,  bat  there  is  no  notice  of  his  astronomical  knowledge. 

30.  Ahmad-b-Ish&'k  Sarakhai. 

The  name  of  Isfeafe  does  not  occur  in  the  genealogy  of  any  Sarakhsi  that  I can  dis- 
cover. The  text  probably  refers  to  A^mad-b-Md.  b.  at  T&yTib,  the  well  known  precep- 
tor of  the  Caliph  al  Mnatadbid  by  whom  he  was  pat  to  death  in  A.  H.  286  (899)  for 
revealing  his  pupil’s  confidences.  D’  Herb,  states  that  he  wrote  on  the  EUrayvyfi  of 
Porphirius,  and  Albiruni  (Chronology)  mentions  him  as  an  astrologer  and  cites  a prophecy 
of  his  where  he  speaks  of  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in  the  sign  of  Cancer. 

31.  Qhara'ri.  Probably  Al  Fazari.  Abu  Is^ak  Ibrahim-b-IJabib  the  earliest 
maker  of  astrolabes  among  the  Arabs,  who  was  the  author  of  a oanon  and  several  as- 
tronomical works.  Fihrist,  p.  273,  date  not  given. 

32.  Al  Ha'ru'ni. 

It  is  difficult  in  such  bald  mention  of  names,  where  so  many  are  alike,  to  be  sore 
of  the  correctness  of  allasion.  This  is,  probably,  H&run-b-al  Munajjim,  an  astrologer, 
native  of  Baghdad  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  His  great  grandfather  was  astro- 
loger to  the  Caliph  al-Mansur  and  his  son  Yahya  served  al  Fadhl-b-Sahl  in  the  same 
capacity,  died  A.  H.  288  (901).  Ibn  Khali.  IV.  p.  605. 

33.  Adw&'r  i Kira'in  (Cycles  of  conjunctions)  the  name  of  a Canon  whose 
author  I cannot  discover. 

34.  Y a’ku'b-b-T a'u's. 

I may  safely  hazard  the  emendation  Tarik  (J^)  for  Taus.  This  astro- 
. nomer  is  mentioned  by  Albirdni.  Ham.  Pnrg.  gives  his  date  A.  H.  218  (833)  and  a 
list  of  his  works  apparently  copied  from  the  Fihrist,  p.  278. 

35.  Khwa'razmi. 

Mnhammad-b-Musa,  by  command  of  al  M£mun,  compiled  an  abridgment  of  the 
Sindhind  (SiddMnta);  better  known  as  a mathematician!  than  as  astronomer— see  Be- 
dfflot,  I.  xvi.  He  was  the  author  of  a Canon  according  to  the  Fihrist,  p.  274. 

36.  Yu'sufl.  The  secretary  of  Al  Mamtin,  Abu’t  Tayyib-b-’Abdi’llah  is  the  only 
name  I discover  in  this  relative  form.  The  Fihrist,  (p.  123)  mentions  no  astronomical 
works  of  his.  Perhaps,  Yusnf-b-Ali  Thatta  (1043)  or  Ibn  Yfisuf  al  Ma$si?i  may  be 
meant : the  text  is  too  vague  to  determine  accurately. 

37.  Wa'fl- the  work  of  Ulugh  Beg  “ fi  Mawdji  ul  aa’mal  an  Najumiya,  (de 
transitibus  operationam  astronomicarum)  is  the  only  title  approaching  that  of  the  text 
that  I discover. 

38.  J auzharayn — Jauzhar  the  Arabic  form  of  Gauzhar,  is  the  head  and  tail 

of  Draco.  The  two  points  in  the  Ecliptic  which  mark  its  intersection  by  the  orbit 
of  a planet  in  ascent  and  descent,  are  called  its  Nodes  or  two  Jauzhars — (Istilafcdt  n’l 
Funoon,  arts.  and There  is  a Canon  called  ybjjs)\p£A  de  motu 

Too  capitis  et  candoe  draconis,  by  Shaikh  Ibn  ul  Kddir  al  Barallusi — see  Haj-Khall 
pi66L 

39.  Sama’&'ni.  D’Horbelot  mentions  under  this  surname  Abu  Saa’d  Abdu 
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Karim  Muhammad,  the  author  of  a work  on  Mathematics  entitled  Ad&b  fi  ist’imil  il 
Hisab.  A.  H.  506 — 62.  The  Fihrist  p.  244,  records  another  Sama’&n  as  a commen- 
tator on  the  Canon  of  | Ptolemy,  and  a third  Ibn  Sanaa’ dn,  the  slave  of  Abn  Ma’shar,  and 
author  of  an  astronomical  work. 

40.  Ibn  Sahra. 

The  variants  of  this  name  suggest  its  doubtful  orthography.  Ibn  Abi  Safari 

UsJ^tA  erf*  ) is  mentioned  by  Ham.  Purg.  as  an  astrologer  of  Baghdad  whose 
predictions  were  fortunate.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  132 — 232,  (740 — 
84(6)  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  annals  of  Arab  literature. 

41.  Abu',l  Fadhl  Ma'shaMJah,  incorrectly  Masha<jla  in  the  text. — Born 
in  A1  Mansur’s  reign,  he  lived  to  that  of  A1  Mdmun.  His  name  “ What  God  wills  ” is 
simply  a rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mischa.  The  Fihrist  calls  him  Ibn  Athra 

and  notes  his  voluminous  writings,  copied  by  Ham.  Purg.  B.  III.  257. 

42.  ’Aa'simi — untraceable. 

43.  KabiY  Of  Abu'  Ma’shar—  a native  of  Balkh,  a contemporary  and  envious 
rival  of  A1  Kindi. — At  first  a traditionist,  he  did  not  begin  the  study  of  astronomy  till 
after  the  age  of  47.  He  died  at  Wasit  exceeding  the  age  of  100,  A.  H.  272,  (885) — An 
astronomer  and  astrologer  of  great  renown.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  success  in  a prediction  by  receiving  a flogging  at  the  command  of  A1  Must  a*  in  ; 

upon  which  his  epigram  is  recorded  '^+**j**  “ I hit  and  got  hit.”  Thirty- 

three  of  his  works  are  named  in  the  Fihrist,  p.  277.  He  was  known  in  Europe  as  Albu- 
maser  and  his  works  translated  into  Latin,  see  Sachau’s  Albiruni  (Chronol.)  p.  375, — 
also  Haj.  Khal.  art.  zij. 

44.  Sind-b-’Ali.  See  note  p,  3. 

45.  Ibn  A'a’lam  Do.  p.  4. 

40.  Shahrya'ra'n. 

This  Canon  occurs  in  Albiruni  (Chronol.)  with  the  addition  of  the  word  Sh&h. — ' 
Sachau  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it.  Haj.  Khal.  gives  a Canon  called  Shahrydr  which 
is  well-known — translated  into  Arabic  by  At  Tamimi  from  the  Persian.  Fihrist,  244.  v. 
also  Sachau’s  preface  to  Albiruni’s  India,  p.  xxx. 

47.  Arkand. — In  Albiruni  called  “the  days  of  Arkand.”  The  more  correct 
form  according  to  Reinaud,  Memoire  sur  1*  Inde.,  p.  322,  would  be  the  Sanskrit  Ahar- 
gana — See  Sachau’s  note  p.  375  of  Albiruni’s  Chronol.  from  which  I quote. 

Albirimi  made  a new  edition  of  the  Days  of  Arkand,  putting  into  clearer  words 
and  more  idiomatic  Arabic,  the  then  existing  translation  which  followed  too  closely  the 
Sanskrit  original. 

48.  Ibn  Su'fl. 

A1  Shaikh  Md.  b.  Abi’l  Fatl?  as  Sufi  al  Mi?ri  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  Canon  of 
Ulugh  Beg  with  additional  tables  and  notes.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  epitome  that 
the  work  of  Al  Barallusi,  Bihjat  ul  Fikr  fi  Hall  is  Shams  Wal  I£amr  was  written,  of  which 
the  Jauzhar,  one  of  its  three  parts,  is  alluded  to  in  38. 

49.  Sehela'n  Ka'shi. 

Sehelan,  Sehilan  or  Ibn  Sebihin  according  to  D’Helrbelot  was  the  name  of  the 
Minister  of  Sult&n  ud  Daulah  of  the  Buyide  family,  whose  enmity  with  his  brother 
Mushrafud  Doulah  was  due  to  the  policy  or  personal  feeling  of  that  statesman.  A 
canon  might  have  been  published  under  his  patronage  and  name. 
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60.  Ahw&'fei.  D’Herbelot  alludes  to  several  authors  under  this  name  ; one  a 
commentator  on  Euclid.  The  Fihrist  names  Md-b-Ishafc  al  Ahwazi,  without  date. 
He  appears  to  have  written  on  agriculture  and  architecture. 

51.  The  'Uru's  of  Abu'  Ja’far  Bu'shanji. 

Btishanj,  according  to  Yakut  (Mu’jam  il  Baldan)  is  a small  town  about  40  miles 
from  Herat,  which  has  given  birth  to  some  eminent  scholars,  but  1 can  find  no  astro- 
nomer among  them. 

62  Abu^l  Path— Shaikh  Abu’l  Fail?  as  Sufi  who  amended  the  tables  termed 
8amarcandi.  Haji  Khal,  566.  III. 

63.  A,kkab  Raliibi— untraceable. 

64.  M&sa’u'di. — The  Canon  Masudicus  is  extant  in  4 good  copies  in  Europoan 
libraries,  and  waits  for  the  combination  of  two  scholars,  an  astronomer  and  an  Arabic 
philogist,  for  the  purpose  of  an  addition  and  translation,  v.  Saohau,  pref.  to  Alb. 
India,  p.  xvi. 

66.  Mua’tabar  Of  S&njari.  The  surname  of  Abu’l  Fatlj  Abdurrahman, 
called  the  treasurer ; he  was  a slave  of  Greek  origin,  in  the  service  of  A’li  al 
Khdzin  al  Marwazi  and  much  in  his  favour.  On  the  completion  of  his  Canon,  the  Sultan 
6anjar  sent  him  a thousand  dinars  which  he  returned.  Haj.  Khal.  III.  564. 

66.  W&jl'z-i-Mua’tabar  is  doubtless,  as  its  name  imports,  an  epitome  of  the 
foregoing. 

67.  Ahmad  Abdu’l  Jali'l  Sanjari,  author  of  two  treatises  on  stellar 
influences.  D’Herbelot  mentions  him  as  an  astrologer  of  note,  but  adds  no  particulars. 

68.  Muhammad  H&'sib  Tabari. 

Untraceable. 

These  are  names  of  tables  which  I do  not  find  men- 
tioned. By  the  term  Taylasln  is  meant  a paradigm 
showing  astronomical  calculations,  in  the  shape  of  half 
an  oblong  quadrangular  field  divided  by  a diagonal.  It 
is  named  after  the  form  of  the  Scarf  (Taylasdn)  worn 
by  learned  men  in  the  East.  A model  will  be  found  in 
Albirdni’s  Chronology.  (Sachau),  p.  133. 

63-  Sulta'n  *Ali  Khwa'razmi  Ali.  Shah-b-Md-b-il  Kdsim  commonly  known 
as  ’Ala’uddm  Al  Khwdrazmi,  the  author  of  a Canon  called  Sh&hi — the  royal ; also 
of  a Persian  epitome  from  the  Elkhdni  Tables,  called  the  1/ mdat  ul  Elkhaniya.  Haj. 
Bbal.  p.  565,  III. 

64.  Fa'khir  ’Ali  Nasabi. 

The  variants  indicate  a corrupt  reading — untraceable. 

66.  The  ’Alai  Of  Shirwa'ni.  Fariddddin  Abu’l  IJasan  Ali-b-il  Karim  as 
Shirwani,  known  as  Al  Fahh&d,  eminent  among  the  later  astronomers,  the  anthor  of 
several  canons  besides  the  one  mentioned — See  Haj.  Khal.  p.  567,  in  two  places. 

There  are  two  other  Canons  called  'Alai.  H.  K.  556-7. 

66-  Ra'hiri — var.  Zahidi — untraceable. 

07.  Must&wfl — mentioned  by  Haj.  Khal.  without  author’s  name. 

68.  Muntakh&b  (Select us)  of  Yazdi. 

69.  Abu'  Baza'  Yazdi. 

Yasd  is  a town  between  Naysabur  and  Shiraz.  I find  no  record  of  cither  the 
ouon  or  the  astronomer. 


69  ’Adani. 

00.  T&ylasa'ni.  . 

61.  Asa'ba’i.  | 

62.  Kirma'ni. 
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70.  Kaydu'r&h. 

71.  IkliOi. 

Al  Iklfl  is  the  17th  Lnnar  Station — three  stars  in  the  head  of  Scorpio.  I infer 
from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  snch  astronomers  that  these  canons  are  named 
after  stars.  I can  learn  nothing  of  Kaydurah. 

72.  N&'fliri — perhaps  called  after  Naairu’d-Daulah- b-flamd£n,  temp.  Mntii  bi’llih, 
A.  H.  394.  (946  A.  D.) 

73.  Mulakhkhas.  (Snmmarinm). 

74.  Dastu'r.  Dastdr  n'l  Ami  fl  Ta?l?ib  il  Jadwal — a Persian  commentary  by 

M&bmdd-b-Mahd.-b-K64hiz£da  (known  as  Meriem  Chelebi,  in  H.  K.  and  D’- 

Herb.)  of  the  Canon  of  Ulngh  Beg.  See  H.  K.  p.  660,  III.  and  Sedillot,  civ.  I. 

75.  Murakk&b.  (Compositns). 

76.  Miklamah.  (Oalamarinm). 

77-  *Asa'.  (Bacnlns). 

78.  Shatsalah.  Var.  Shashtalah. 

79.  Hawaii.  (Commodnm). 

80.  Khata*i.  A name  of  N.  China : its  people  possessed  an  Astronomical 
Calendar  in  common  with  the  Aighur  Tribe,  v.  D’Herb.  Art.  Igor. 

81.  Daylami. 

This  is  a bare  list  of  tables  of  whose  authors  there  is  no  certain  record.  Two  of 
them,  Khatai  and  Dayl&m  point  to  the  countries  where  they  were  in  vogue.  Kublai 
Khan  the  brother  of  Huldku  after  his  conquest  of  China,  introduced  into  the  Celestial 
Empire  the  astronomical  learning  of  Baghdad,  and  Cocheon-king  in  1280,  received 
the  tables  of  Ibn  Yanas  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian  Jamilu’ddin.  For  the  extent 
of  Chinese  science  at  this  time,  see  Sedillot.  ci.  I. 

82.  Mufrad.  (Simplex)  of  Md.-b-Ayyub. 

This  Canon  is  in  H.  K.  without  the  author’s  name. 

83.  Ra'inil  (Integer)  of  Abu  Rashid. 

There  is  a commentary  of  the  Bhdmil  of  al  Buzj&ni  by  ^asan-b-Ali  al  ]£umn&ti, 
entitled  the  K&mil,  mentioned  in  H.  K.  p.  565.  III. 

84.  Klkh&'ni. 

There  are  the  tables  of  Na?{ru’ddin  Tusi. 

85.  Jamshi'di.  Ghiyithu’ddfn  Jamshid  together  with  the  astronomer  known 
as  K&dbiztdah,  assisted  Ulugh  Beg  in  the  preparation  of  his  Canon.  The  former  died 
during  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  latter  before  its  completion.  H.  K.  559. 
D’Herbelot  (Art.  zig.  Ulug.  Beg.)  reverses  this  order  and  asserts  that  Jamshid  finished 
it.  I suspect  that  he  has  copied  and  mistaken  the  sense  of  H.  K. 

86.  Gurga'ni.  Another  name  for  the  Canon  of  Ulngh  Beg.  See  Sed.  p.  cxix. 

Whatever  they  set  down,  year  by  year  from  an  astronomical  table,  as 

to  the  particular  motions  and  individual  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies , 
they  call  an  Almanac.  It  embodies,  in  fact,  the  diurnal  progression  of  a 
planet  from  its  first  entrance  into  Aries  to  a determinate  point  in  the 
ecliptio,  in  succession,  and  is  in  Hindi  called  patrah.  The  Indian  sage 
considers  astronomy  to  be  inspired  by  divine  intelligences.  A mortal 
endowed  with  purity  of  nature,  disposed  to  meditation,  with  accordant 
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harmony  of  conduct,  transported  in  sonl  beyond  the  restraints  of  sense 
and  matter,  may  attain  to  such  an  elevation  that  earthly  and  divine 
forms,  whether  as  nniversals  or  particularized,  in  the  sublime  or  nether- 
most regions,  future  or  past,  are  conceived  in  his  mind.  From  kindliness  of 
disposition  and  in  the  interests  of  science  they  impart  their  knowledge  to 
enquirers  of  auspicious  character,  who  commit  their  lessons  to  writing,  and 
this  writing  they  term  Siddhant . Nine  such  books  are  still  extant ; the 
Br ohm- Siddhant  y the  Suraj-Siddhdnt , the  Som-Siddhant,  the  Brahaspat- 
Siddhdnt,  inspired  by  Brahma,  the  sun,  moon,  and  Jupiter  respectively. 
Their  origin  is  referred  to  immemorial  time  and  they  are  held  in  great  vene- 
ration, especially  the  first  two.  The  Garg-Siddhant,1 * *  the  N^rad- Siddhant, 
the  P&r&sar  Siddhant  the  Pu last- Siddhant,  the  Bashistah-Siddh&nt, — these 
five  they  ascribe  to  an  earthly  source.  The  unenlightened  may  loosen  the 
tongue  of  reproval  and  imagine  that  these  mysteries  acquired  by  observa- 
tion of  Stellar  movements,  have  been  kept  secret  and  revealed  only  in 
such  a way  as  to  ensure  the  gratitude  of  reverential  hearts,  but  the  keen- 
sighted  and  just  observer  will,  nevertheless,  not  refuse  his  assent,  the 
more  especially  as  men  of  innate  excellence  and  outward  respectability  of 
character  have  for  myriads  of  years  transmitted  a uniform  tradition. 

Among  all  nations  the  Nychthemeron*  is  the  measure  of  time  and 
this  in  two  aspects,  firstly .,  Natural,  as  in  Turin  and  the  West,  from  noon 
to  noon,  or  as  in  China  and  Chinese  Tartary8  from  midnight  to  midnight ; 
hut  the  reckoning  from  snnset  to  sunset  more  universally  prevails.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hindu  sages,  in  Jagmot4 * * * — the  eastern  extremity  of  the 


1 These  last  are  named  after  five  ce- 
lebrated Eiahis  or  Munis.  The  anti- 
quity of  Indian  astronomy  is  a matter 
of  dispute  among  the  learned.  The  cu- 
rious inquirer  may  refer  to  the  8th  Vol. 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches  where  Mr. 
Bentley  reduces  its  age,  maintained  by 
Monsieur  Bailly  to  date  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Kali  Yug,  3102 

B.  C. — to  within  a few  hundred  years, 
and  fixes  the  date  of  the  Stiraj-Siddh&nt 

— the  most  ancient  astronomical  trea- 

tise of  the  Hindus  and  professed  to 

have  been  inspired  by  divine  revelation 

UH899  years  ago, — to  1038  of  our 
Mr.  Bentley  is  in  turn  learned- 

ly answered  by  a writer  in  the  Edin~ 

hqi  Review  for  July  1807.  Sir  W. 


Jones*  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hindus  may  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  preceding  papers,  v.  Alb.  India, 
Cap.  XIY.  where  the  names  of  the  Sid- 
dhints  and  their  sources  are  differently 
given. 

* This  term  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  light  and  darkness  was  used  by  the 
later  Greeks  and  occurs  in  2 Cor.  xi. 
25.  vvx(Mifi*pov  4v  t£  0v6&  vtvoirjKa 
Its  precision  of  meaning  commends  its 
use  which  Sachau  has  adopted. 

* jp&j I is  the  name  of  a Chaghtai 
tribe  eponymously  applied  to  this 
country,  see  D’Herb.  Art.  Ignr  and 
the  observations  thereon  Yol.  IV,  p.  300. 

4 Cf  Albiruni’s  India,  Edit.  Sachan. 
p.  133.  Cap.  XXVI.  This  word  should 
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globe,  they  reckon  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  ; in  Rdraak — the  extreme 
west,  from  sunset  to  sunset ; in  Ceylon,  the  extreme  south,  from  mid- 
night to  midnight  and  the  same  computation  obtains  in  Dehli : in  Sadh- 
pur,  the  extreme  north,  from  noon  to  noon.  Secondly , the  Equated  also 
called  Artificial,  which  consists  of  a complete  revolution  of  the  celestial 
sphere  measured  by  the  sun’s  course  in  the  ecliptic.  For  facility  of  cal- 
culation, they  take  the  whole  period  of  the  sun’s  revolution  and  divide 
equally  the  days  thereof  and  consider  the  fractional  remainder  as  the 
mean  of  each  day,  but  as  the  duration  of  the  revolutions  is  found  to  vary, 
a difference  between  the  natural  and  artificial  day  arises.  The  tables  of 
Al-Battani  assume  it  as  59  minutes,  8 seconds,  8 thirds,  46  fourths,  56 
fifths  and  14  sixths.  Those  of  Elkh&ni  make  the  minutes  and  seconds 
the  same,  but  have  19  thirds,  44  fourths,  10  fifths  and  37  sixths.  The 
recent  Gurg&ni  tables  agree  with  the  Khwajah1  up  to  the  thirds,  but  give 
37  fourths,  and  43  fifths.  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest  accords  in  minutes 
and  seconds,  but  sets  down  17  thirds,  13  fourths,  12  fifths  and  31  sixths. 
In  the  same  way  ancient  tables  record  discrepancies,  which  doubtless 
arise  from  varying  knowledge  and  difference  of  instruments.  The  cycle 
of  the  year  and  the  seasons  depend  upon  the  sun.  From  the  time  of  his 
quitting  one  determinate  point  till  his  return  to  it,  they  reckon  as  one 
year.  The  period  that  he  remains  in  one  sign  is  a solar  month.  The 
interval  of  the  moon’s  departure  from  a given  position  to  its  return  thereto 
with  the  sun  in  conjunction  or  opposition  or  the  like,  is  a lunar  month. 
And  since  twelve  lunations  are  nearly9  equal  to  one  annual  revolution  of 
the  sun,  they  are  called  a lunar  year.  Thus  both  the  year  and  the  month 


be  “ Jamkdt.”  Albirfini  quotes  from  the 
Siddhanta.  The  4 cardinal  points  men- 
tioned are  given  as  the  names  of  4 large 
towns — the  globe  is  described  a spheroid, 
half  land,  half  water  *.  the  mountain  Miru 
occupies  the  centre,  through  which  the 
Equator  (Nalkash)  passes.  The  Nor- 
thern half  of  the  mountain  is  the  abode 
of  angelic  spirits,  the  southern  that  of 
Daityas  and  Nags  and  is  therefore 
called  Daitantar.  When  the  sun  is  in 
the  meridian  of  Mira,  it  is  midday  at 
Jamkdt,  midnight  at  Rumak  and  even- 
ing at  Saddpur.  The  latter  name  is 
spelt  by  Abiruni  with  a double  d.  See 
a map  of  this  peculiar  geographical 
system  prefixed,  to  Gladwin’s  transla- 


tion of  the  Ain  and  in  Blochmann’s 
text  edition,  following  the  preface. 

1 Na?iru’ddm  Tusi,  author  of  the  El- 
khani  tables. 

* A synodical  month,  the  interval 
between  two  conjunctions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  is  29  d.  12  h.  44.  m.  It  was 
founded  on  the  most  obvious  determi- 
nation of  the  moon’ 8 course  and  fur- 
nished the  original  month  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  taken  in  round  numbers, 
at  30  days.  By  combining  the  course 
of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  moon,  the 
tropical  year  was  assumed  at  a rough 
computation  to  consist  of  12  unations 
or  360  days.  See  Astron.  of  the  An- 
cients, Lewis,  p.  16. 
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are  solar  and  lunar  : and  each  of  these  two  is  Natural  when  the  planetary 
revolutions  are  regarded  and  not  the  computation  of  days,  and  Equated 
when  the  computation  is  in  days  and  not  in  the  time  of  revolution. 
The  Hindu  sage  divides  the  year,  like  the  month,  into  four  parts, 
allotting  a particular  purpose  to  each.  Having  now  given  a short 
account  of  the  night,  the  day,  the  year  and  the  month  which  form  the 
basis  of  chronological  notation,  we  herein  set  down  somewhat  of  the 
ancient  eras  to  complete  our  exposition. 

Era  of  the  Hindus. 

The  creation  of  Brahma  is  taken  as  its  commencement  and  each  of 
his  days  is  an  epoch.  They  assert  that  when  70  kalps  are  completed,  each 
consisting  of  4 Yugs1 * * * * * *  and  the  total  of  these  being  4,320,000  years,  a 
Manu  appears.  He  is  the  offspring  of  the  volition  of  Brahma  and  his  co- 
operator  in  the  creation.  In  each  of  his  days  fourteen1  successive  Manus 
arise.  At  this  time  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st  year  of  the  age  of 
Brahma,  there  have  been  six  Manus,  and  of  the  seventh,  27  kalps  have  elapsed, 
and  three  Yugs  of  the  28th,  and  of  the  fourth  Yug,  4,700  years.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  Yug,  Raja  Judhishthira  conquered  the  universe 
and  being  at  the  completion  of  an  epoch,  constituted  his  own  reign  an 
era  and  since  that  time  to  the  present  which  is  the  fortieth  of  the  Divine 
era,  4,696  years  have  elapsed.  It  continued  in  observance  3,044  years. 
After  him  Bikramajit*  reckoned  from  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  and 
thus  in  some  measure  gave  relief  to  mankind.  Ho  reigned  135  years.  In 
this  year  1652  years  have  since  then  gone  by.  They  relate  that  a youth 
named  SdlMhan,8 9  was  victorious  through  some  supernatural  agency  and 


1 Fis.,  the  Satya  or  Krita,  Treta, 

Dwapar  and  Kali  j the  first  comprises 

1,728,000  years  j the  second,  1,296,000, 

the  third,  864,000,  the  fourth  432,000— 

being  a total  of  4,320,000. 

1 The  first  is  Svayambhuva  (as  sprung 

from  Svayam-bhu,  the  self-existent,) 

the  author  of  the  famous  Code  : the 
next  five  are  Svarochesha,  Uttama, 
Timasa,  Raivnta,  Chakshusha ; the 
seventh  is  called  Yaivasvata,  or  the 
Sun-born  and  is  the  Manu  of  the  pre- 
sent  period, — conjectured  to  be  Noah, 
as  the  first  is  thought  to  be  Adam.— 
Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables. 

9 This  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  sys- 
tem is  exclusively  adapted  is  called 


Sanvat,  Vulg.  Sambat.  It  began  when 
3044  years  of  the  Kali  Yug  had  elapsed, 
i.  e.,  57  years  before  Christ,  so  that  if 
any  year,  say  4925  of  the  Kali  Yug  be 
proposed  and  the  last  expired  year  of 
Yikramaditya  be  required,  subtract  3044 
therefrom  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the 
year  sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into 
Christian  years,  subtract,  57 ; unless 
they  are  less  than  58  in  which  case 
deduct  the  amount  from  58  and  the 
result  will  be  the  date  B.  C.  This  ora 
is  in  general  use  throughout  Hindustan 
properly  so  called.  — Useful  Tables,  Part 
II,  p 26. 

• Saliv&han,  a mythological  prince 
of  Deccan  who  opposed  Yikramaditya 


A- 
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took  the  BAja  prisoner  on  the  field  of  battle.  Since  the  captive  was 
not  deserving  of  death,  he  treated  him  with  consideration  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  request  to  make.  He  replied  that  though  all  his  desire 
was  centred  in  retirement  from  the  world  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
one  Supreme  Creator,  he  still  retained  the  wish  that  his  era  might  not 
be  obliterated  from  the  records  of  the  age.  It  is  said  that  the  boon 
was  granted,  and  although  he  introduced  his  own  era,  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  observance  of  the  other.  Since  this  era,  1517  years  have 
expired,  and  they  believe  that  it  will  continue  in  use  for  18,000  years  more, 
after  which  Rajah  Bijiyabhinandan  will  institute  a new  era  from  his 
own  reign  which  will  last  10,000  years.  Then  N£g£  Arjun  will  come  to 
the  throne  and  promulgate  another  era  which  will  continue  for  400,000 
years,  after  which  Kalki,1  whom  they  regard  as  an  avatar , will  establish 
a fresh  era  to  last  821  years.  These  six  are  considered  the  principal  eras 
and  are  called  SakA,  for  there  were  many  epochs  and  each  termed 
“ Sanpat.”*  After  the  invasion  of  S&lb&han,  the  era  of  Bikram&jit  was 
changed  from  “ S&ka  ” to  “ Sanpat.”  After  the  expiration  of  these  six , the 
Sata  Yug  will  re-commence  and  a new  epoch  be  instituted. 

The  Hindi!  astronomers  regard  the  months  and  years  as  of  four  kinds — 
1st,  “ SaurmAs,”  which  is  the  sun's  continuance  in  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  such  a year  consists  of  365  days,  15  ghajris ,4  30  pals , and  22|  bipals  ; 
2nd,  “ Chdndramas,”  which  is  computed  from  the  first  day  of  the  moon’s 
increase  to  the  night  of  the  new  moon.  This  year  is  of  354  days,  22 
ghafisb  and  one  ‘ pal.'  The  beginning  of  the  year  is  reckoned  from  the 
entry  of  the  sun  into  Aries.  This  month  consists  of  30  lunar  days 


raja  of  Ujjain.  His  capital  was  Tra- 
tishth&na  on  the  Godayeri.  The  Sak£ 
era,  dates  from  his  birth  and  commen- 
ces on  the  1st  Bysdkh,  3179.  K.  Y.  which 
fell  on  Monday,  14th  March,  78  A.  D. 
Julian  style.— Ibid.  p.  22. 

1 Vishnu,  in  his  future  capacity  of 
destroyer  of  the  wicked  and  liberator 
of  the  world.  This  is  to  constitute  the 
tenth  and  last  avatar  and  is  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  four  x tugs.  He 
is  to  re-appear  as  a Brahman,  in  the 
town  of  Sambhal,  in  the  family  of  Vish- 
nu Sanna. 

* Properly  * Sanwat.*  Sdkd  signifies 
an  era  or  epoch  and  is  generally  applied 
to  that  of  Salivdhan. 


• The  text  is  here  in  error.  The  full 

stop  after  nullifies  the  sense.  It 

should  be  omitted  together  with  the  alif 
of  The  sentence  is  then  complete 

and  the  raeaniDg  obvious  and  consistent. 
«£**»  is  the  ordinary  Persian  translite- 
ration of  the  Sanskrit 

4 A ghafi  is  24  minutes,  a pal  24 
seconds,  a bipal , a second.  This  would 
give  6 hours,  12  minutes  and  22k  se- 
conds, whereas  according  to  our  calcu- 
lation, it  should  be  5 hours,  48  m.  47is. 
very  nearly.  Saur  and  Chandra  sig- 
nify ‘ solar  * and  ‘ lunar  * — Mds  is  a 
‘ month.* 

* This  minus  the  * pal  * is  our  cal- 
culation exactly. 
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(tithi),  Each  twelve  degrees  of  the  moon’s  course,  reckoning  from  its 
departure  from  conjunction1  with  the  sun  is  a tithi : and  from  the  slowness 
or  speed  of  the  moon’s  progress  there  is  a difference  in  the  number  of 
ghctris  from  a maximum  of  65  to  a minimum  of  54.  The  first,  tithi  is 
called  Pariwa ; the  second  Duj ; the  third  Ti j ; the  fourth  Chauth  ; the 
fifth  Panchamifi ; the  sixth  Chhath ; the  seventh  Saptamip  ; the  eighth 
AshtamiQ  ; the  ninth  Naumig  ; the  tenth  Dasmln  ; the  eleventh  Ek&dasi  ; 
the  twelfth  Duadasi ; the  thirteenth  Tirtidasi ; the  fourteenth  Chaudas  : 
the  fifteenth  Puranm&si ; and  from  the  16th  to  the  29th,  they  use  the  same 
names  up  to  the  14th.  The  30th  is  called  Am&was.  From  Pariwd  the 
1st  to  the  15th  they  call  Shuklapachch,  and  the  other  half  Kishnpachch. 
Some  begin  the  month  from  the  1st  of  Kishnpachch.  In  their  ephemerides 
generally  the  year  is  solar  and  the  month  lunar. 

And  since  the  lunar  year  is  less  than  the  solar  by  ten  days,  53  ghafis 
29  pals  and  22£  bipaU , on  the  calculation  of  a mean  rate  of  motion  of  thef 
»vn  and  moon , the  difference,  after  2 years,  8 months,  15  days  and  3 gharis , 
would  amount  to  one  month,  and  according  to  the  reckoning  in  the  ephe- 
meris  would  occur  in  not  more  than  3 years  or  in  less  than  2 years  and  one 
month.  According  to  the  first  calculation,  there  is  this  difference  in  every 
twelve  months  and  in  such  a year  they  reckon  one  month  twice  : according 
to  the  latter  system,  in  every  solar  month  when  there  are  two  conjunctions  ;* 
and  this  must  necessarily  occur  between  Chait  and  Ku&r  (dsin)  and 
does  not  go  beyond  these  seven  months.  They  term  this  intercalary  month 
Adhik  (added),  vulgarly  called  Laund.s 

The  third  kind  of  month  is  Sawan  Mas.  They  fix  its  commencement  at 
any  day  they  please  : it  is  completed  in  thirty  days.  The  year  is  360  days. 


1 The  year  commences  at  the  true 
instant  of  conjunction  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  that  is  on  the  new  moon  which 
immediately  precedes  the  beginning  of 
the  solar  year,  falling,  somewhere 
within  the  80  or  31  days  of  the 
•ohr  month  Chaitra.  The  day  of  con- 
junction (o mdvasya)  is  the  last  day  of 
the  expired  month  j the  first  of  the  new 
month  being  the  day  after  conjunction. 
The  tithia  are  computed  according  to 
apparent  time,  yet  registered  in  civil 
time.  For  the  comprehension  of  this 
Perplexing  notation  I refer  the  reader  to 
the  Useful  Tables,  Part  II,  p.  24. 

* When  two  new  moons  fall  within 

3 


one  solar  month,  the  name  of  the  cor- 
responding lunar  month  is  repeated, 
the  year  being  then  intercalary  or  con- 
taining 13  months.  The  two  months  of 
the  same  name  are  distinguished  by  the 
terms  adhik  a (added)  and  nija  (proper 
or  ordinary).  U.  T.  p.  23. 

* As  the  place  of  the  son’s  and  moon's 
apogee,  the  equinoctial  precession,  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptio  are  neces- 
sary, among  other  subordinate  bases  of 
calculation,  for  the  true  computation  of 
the  lunar  days,  I leave  the  verification 
of  the  text  to  the  possessors  of  this 
knowledge. 
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The  fourth,  Nachhattar,  is  reokoned  from  the  time  the  moon  quits 
any  mansion  to  her  return  thereto.  This  month  consists  of  27  days  and 
the  year  of  324. 

The  number  of  the  seasons  is,  with  them,  six1  and  each  they  call 
Edtu.  The  period  that  the  sun  remains  in  Pisces  and  Aides,  they  term 
Basant : this  is  the  temperate  season : when  in  Taurus  and  Gemini, 
Oirekham , the  hot  season  ; in  Cancer  and  Leo,  Basrkha , the  rainy  season ; 
in  Virgo  and  Libra,  Sard , the  close  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  beginning 
of  winter ; in  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius,  Hem  ant,  winter ; in  Capricomus 
and  Aquarius,  Shishra , the  season  between  winter  and  spring. 

They  divide  the  year  likewise  into  three  parts : to  each  they  give 
the  name  of  Kdl,  beginning  from  Phigun.  They  call  the  four  hot 
months  Dhuphdl ; the  four  rainy  months  Barkhahdl  and  the  four  cold 
months  Sttkdh  Throughout  the  cultivable  area  of  Hindustan,  there  are 
but  three  seasons.  Pisoes,  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini  are  the  summer ; 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  the  rains;  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus 
and  Aquarius,  the  winter.  The  solar  year  they  divide  into  two  parts* 
Tne  first  beginning  with  Aries  to  the  extreme  of  Virgo  they  term 
TJttargol,  which  is  the  sun’s  progress  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  Libra  to  the  extreme  of  Pisces,  Bakkhangdl , the  sun’s 
course  to  the  Bouth  of  the  Equator.  Also  from  the  first  of  Capricorn  to 
the  end  of  Gemini,  they  call  Uttardyan , the  sun’s  northern  declination 
(the  summer  solstice)  : and  from  the  1st  of  Cancer  to  the  end  of  Sagittarius 
Bachchhanayan , or  the  sun’s  southern  declination  (the  winter  solstice). 
Many  events,  occurring  in  the  first  of  these  divisions,  especially  death, 
are  deemed  fortunate. 

The  Nycthemeron  they  divide  into  60  equal  parts  and  to  eaoh  they 
give  the  name  of  ghat  is,  more  commonly  ghari.  Each  ghari  is  subdi- 
vided into  the  same  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  they  call  pal . In  the 
same  way  they  apportion  the  pal,  and  each  part  they  term  ndri  and  also 
hipal.  Each  ndri  is  equal  to  six  respirations  of  a man  of  an  equable  tem- 
perament, undisturbed  by  running,  the  emotions  of  anger  and  the  like. 

A man  in  good  health  respires  360  times  in  the  space  of  one  ghari , 
and  21 ,600  times  in  a Nycthemeron.  Some  affirm  that  the  breath  which 
is  respired,  they  term  Swds  and  that  which  is  inspired  Parstods,  and 
both  together  they  called  a pardn.  Six  pardns  make  a pal,  and  60  pals 
a gha?i.  An  astronomioal  hour  which  is  the  24th  part  of  a Nycthemeron 

1 Of  two  sidereal  months  eaoh,  the  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 

accession  of  which  is  always  the  same  s equinoctial  oolure. — U.  T.  II,  18. 

hut  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  in  them 
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k equal  to  2£  ghafts.  Each  night  and  each  day  if  again  divided  into  4 
parts,  each  of  whioh  is  called  a pahr , but  these  are  not  all  equal* 


The  Khafdi  era . 

They  reckon  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  in  their  belief  took 
place  8,884  Wane  and  60  years  previous  to  the  present  date.  Each  Wan 
k 10,000  years.  They  believe  that  the  duration  of  the  world  will  be  300,000 
Wans — according  to  some  360,000.  They  employ  the  natural  solar  year 
and  the  natural  lunar  month.  They  begin  the  year  from  the  sun’s  mid 
passage  though  Aquarius.  MobiVddin1  Maghrebi  places  it  at  the 
16th  degree,  others  between  the  16th  and  18th.*  They  divide  the  Nycthe- 
maron  into  12  Qhdghs.  Each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  8 Kehs, 
and  to  every  one  of  these  they  give  a different  name. 

They  divide  the  Nycthemeron  also  into  F eneks.  For  this  computa- 
tion of  time  they  have  three  cycles,  viz^  Shdng  TFan,  Jung  Wang , and 
Khd  Wan , each  comprising  60  years  and  each  year  of  the  cycle  is  defined 
by  a double3  notation.  The  revolution  of  the  cycle  is  marked  by  a series 


1 He  was  a distinguished  philosopher 
and  mathematician  in  the  service  of  the 
8altan  of  Aleppo.  Somamed  al  Magh- 
rebi from  his  having  been  educated  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  On  the  taking  of 
Aleppo  by  H align,  he  was  spared  in 
the  name,  and  for  the  cause  of  science 
associated  in  A.  H.  658  with  Nasir- 
n’ddm’f&si  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  observatory  at  Muragha,  and  shared 
in  the  composition  of  the  Elkhini  tables. 
D’Herbelot. 

* See  D'Herb.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  42.)  on 
this  nomenclature  and  his  tables  of  the 
cycles. 

• The  wordy*?  may  also  grammati- 
cally bat  in  point  of  fact  less  accurately 
apply  to  the  cycle.  The  following  ex- 
planation taken  from  the  Useful  Tables 
wffl  elucidate  the  text.  They  have  two 
aeries  of  words,  one  of  ten  and  the  other 
af  twelve  words ; a combination  of  the 
tot  words  in  both  orders  is  the  name 
ef  the  1st  year  : the  next  in  each  series 
are  taken  for  the  2nd  year,  and  so  to 
the  10th $ in  the  11th,  the  series  of  10 


being  exhausted,  they  begin  again  with 
the  first  combining  it  with  the 
eleventh  of  the  second  series : in  the 
12th  year,  the  second  word  of  the  first 
series  is  combined  with  the  twelfth  of 
the  seoond : for  the  18th  year,  the  third 
word  of  the  first  list  with  the  first  of 
the  seoond  list  is  taken,  that  list  also 
being  now  exhausted.  Thus  designa- 
ting the  series  of  10  by  Roman  letters, 
and  that  of  12  by  italics,  the  cycle  of 


60  will  stand  thus. 

1 a a 

21  ai 

41  a e 

2 b b 

22  bk 

42  bf 

3 c o 

23  cl 

43  eg 

4 d d 

24dm 

44  dh 

5 ee 

25  e a 

45  e i 

6 f f 

26  f b 

46  f k 

?gg 

27  go 

47  gl 

8 h h 

28  hd 

48  hm 

9 ii 

29  ie 

49  i a 

10  kk 

30  kf 

50  kb 

11  al 

31  a g 

51  a o 

12  bm 

32  bh 

62  bd 

13  c a 

33  o i 

63  c e 

14  db 

34  dk 

54  df 
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of  ten  and  a series  of  twelve  symbols . The  first  is  employed  for  the  nota- 
tion of  the  year  and  the  day  ; the  second  is  similarly  applied  and  is  like- 
wise horary.  By  the  combination  of  these  two  series,  they  form  the  cycle 
of  60  and  work  out  detailed  calculations. 

The  Turkish  Era ♦ 

Called  also  the  Aighuri.  It  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that 
this  cycle  is  based  on  the  series  of  12.  They  reckon  their  years  and  days 
after  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  said  that  some  astronomical  tables  also 
employ  the  series  of  10.  The  commencement  of  their  era  is  unknown. 
Abu  Eaihdn  (Albiruni)  says1  that  the  Turks  add  nine  to  the  incomplete 
Syromacedonian  years  and  divide  it  by  12 : and  in  whatever  animal  the 
remainder  terminates,  counting  from  the  Sign  of  the  Mouse,  the  year  is 
named  therefrom.  But  weighed  in  the  balance  of  experiment,  this  is 
found  wanting  by  one  year.  The  intention,  undoubtedly,  is  to  carry  the 
remainder  down  the  animal  signs  of  the  series,  and,  beginning  from  the 
Mouse,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  animal  in  which  it  terminates.  Although 
the  commencement  of  the  era  is  unknown,  yet  we  gather  sufficient  informa- 
tion regarding  the  year  of  the  cycle  and  its  name.  And  if  7 years  be 
added  to  the  imperfect  years  of  the  Maliki  era,  dividing  by  12,  whatever 


15  eo 

85  e 1 

55  eg 

16  fd 

36  f m 

56  fh 

17  ge 

87  ga 

57  gi 

18  h f 

38  h b 

58  hk 

19  ig 

39  io 

59  il 

20  kh 

40  k d 

60km 

The  series  of  10  is  designated  in  China 
by  the  name  of  tien  lean  or  celestial 
signs.  Their  characters  and  names  are 

1.  K6a . 2.  yih . 8.  ping,  4.  ting.  5. 
woo.  6.  he,  7.  hang.  8.  kin . 9.  jin . 
10.  hwey. 

The  series  of  12  are  the  horary  cha- 
racters and  are  named  teche , terrestrial 
signs,  they  are  as  follows  : 

1.  tsxe.  2.  chow.  3.  yin,  4.  moon.  5 
shin , 6.  8zs.  7.  woo.  8.  we.  9.  shin . 

10.  yew.  11.  seo . 12.  has. 

These  characters  being  substituted 
for  their  equivalent  letters  in  the  cycle, 
will  show  the  Chinese  name  of  every 


year  j for  example.  Kea  Use  is  the  first 
year.  Kang  yin  the  27th.  Their  months 
are  lunar  of  29  and  30  days.  Their  years 
ordinarily  12  months,  but  a 18th  added 
whenever  there  are  two  new  moons, 
while  the  son  is  in  one  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  occurs  7 times  in  19 
years.  The  first  cycle,  according  to  the 
Jesuits,  began  in  February  2397  B.  C. ; 
we  are  now,  therefore,  in  the  72nd 
cycle,  the  28th  of  which  will  begin 
in  1890.  To  find  the  Chinese  time, 
multiply  the  elapsed  cycle  by  60,  and 
add  the  odd  years  : then  if  the  time  be 
before  Christ,  subtract  the  sum  from 
2398 ; bnt  if  after  Christ,  subtract  2397 
from  it ; the  remainder  will  be  the  year 
required. 

1 This  reference  I have  not  been  able 
to  trace  in  Albiruni’ it  Atljar  ul  B&^iya, 
or  his  India. 
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remains  is  the  yeai*  of  the  animal  reckoning  from  the  Monse.  This  will 
prove  correct  according1  to  the  following  series. 

Names  of  the  twelve  years  of  the  Cycle, 

1.  Sijkdn , the  Monse.  2.  Ifd,  the  Ox.  3.  Pdrs , the  Leopard.  4. 
Tawishkdn  the  Hare.  5.  L6iy,  the  Dragon.  6.  T^ilan,  the  Serpent.  7. 
Yunt,  the  Horse.  8.  Jfcu,  the  Sheep.  9.  Btj , the  Ape.  10.  Takhahu , the 
Cock.  11.  Y it,  the  Dog.  12.  Tankuz  the  Hog.  They  add  the  word  el  to 
each  of  these  words,  which  signifies  year. 

The  Astrological  Era . 

The  astrologers  reckon  from  the  Creation  and  assert  that  all  the 
planets  were  then  in  Aries.  The  year  is  solar.  According  to  their  calcula- 
tion, from  that  time  to  the  present  184,696  years  have  elapsed. 

The  Era  of  Adam, 

Its  beginning  dates  from  his  birth.  The  years  are  solar,  the  months 
lunar.  According  to  the  Elkhdni  tables,  5,353  solar  years  have  elapsed 
to  the  present  date.  Bat  some  of  those  possessing  a book  of  divipe 
revelation  make  it  6,346  solar  years ; others  6,938  solar : others  again, 
6,920,  solar,  bat  according  to  what  has  been  reported  from  learned 
Christians,  it  is  6,793. 

The  Jewish  Era, 

Begins  with  the  creation  of  Adam.  Their  years  are  natural,  solar  r 
their  months,  artificial,  lunar.  They  reckon  their  months  and  days  like 
the  Arabians  according  to  an  intermediate  system.  The  year  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz,,  Simple,*  which  is  not  intercalary,  and  Composite,  in  which  an 

1 These  12  signs  of  the  Zodiao  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  animals  in 
the  series  of  the  Japanese  Cycle  given 
in  the  Useful  Tables,  bat  the  vernacular 
names  are  different.  The  calculations 
based  on  them  are  vaguely  stated : in 
Albirdni’s  Chronology,  some  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Bales 
for  the  redaction  of  Eras.  Chapters  YI 
and  VII  may  be  read  by  the  curious, 
but  will  be  understood  only  by  the 
learned.  See  also  D’Herbelot  art. 

Chagathai  and  the  interesting  observa. 


tions  thereon,  followed  by  tables  of  the 
denary  and  dnodenary  cycles,  in  Yol.  IY, 
p.  43. 

* from  J*!*  to  pass  or  cross. 
Albirdni  says  that  the  Jewish  leap  year 
is  called  ’Ibbtir  derived  from 

Me'ubbersth  meaning  a 

“pregnant  woman.”  For  they  com- 
pared the  insertion  of  the  supernume- 
rary month,  to  a woman’s  bearing  in  her 
womb  a foreign  organism,  ChronU 
Sach.  p.  63. 
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intercalation  is  effected.  Like  the  Hindus  they  intercalate  a month 
every  three  years.1 

The  Era  of  the  Deluge . 

This  era  is  computed  from  this  event ; the  year  is  natural,  solar,  the 
month  natural,  lunar.  The  year  begins  from  the  entry  of  the  Sun  into  Aries, 
Abu  Ma’shar*  of  Balkh  based  his  calculations  regarding  the  mean  places 
of  the  stars  on  this  era  from  which  to  the  present  year  4,696  years  have 
elapsed. 

The  Era  of  Buhht  Nasfar*  ( Nebuchadnezzar ). 

This  monarch  instituted  an  era  from  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign. 
The  year  is  solar,  artificial,  of  365  days  without  a fraction.  The  month, 


1 Or  7 months  in  19  lunar  years.  Cf . 
Albiruni’s  Chronology,  p.  13  where 
the  Jewish  L uni-solar  year  is  discussed. 
The  Jews  usually  employed  the  Era  of 
the  Seleucides  till  the  15th  century, 
and  though  some  insist  on  the  antiquity 
ofjtheir  present  era,  it  is  generally  be* 
lieved  to  be  not  more  ancient  than  the 
century  named.  They  date  from  the 
Creation  which  they  number  at  3,760 
years.  Their  year  is  luni-solar,  of  12 
or  13  months  each  and  each  of  29  or  30 
days.  The  civil  year  commences  with 
or  immediately  after  the  new  moon 
following  the  equinox  of  autumn.  The 
length  of  the  year  of  12  months  varies 
between  353  and  355  days  ; that  of  13, 
may  oontain  385.  In  19  years,  12  years 
have  12  months  each,  and  7 years  13 
months.  A table  of  19  years  is  given 
in  the  Useful  Tables.  The  year  must 
be  divided  by  19  and  the  remainder 
will  show  the  year  of  the  Cycle.  If 
there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  19th 
year.  To  reduce  the  Jewish  time  to 
ours,  subtract  3761  and  the  remainder 
will  show  the  year.  The  ecclesiastical 
year  begins  6 months  earlier  with  the 
month  of  Nis£n.  Consequently  when 
the  given  year  is  ecclesiastical,  deduct 
a year  in  the  date  from  Nis&n  to  Bltil 
inclusive.  Useful  Tables,  P.  II,  p.  8. 


* Albirfini  chastises  what  he  calls 
the  follies  of  this  savant  on  every  op- 
portunity. Abu  Ma’shar  had  calculated 
on  the  basis  mentioned  in  the  text  that 
the  deluge  had  happened  once  in  every 
180,000  years  and  would  thus  continue 
to  recur.  The  heavy  hand  of  Albirdnl 
buries  the  astronomer  under  the  rains 
of  his  own  system.  See  the  Chronology, 
p.  29. 

• Albirfini  says  that  this  word  in  its 
Persian  form,  Bukht-narsi,  means  one 
u who  laments  and  weeps  in  Hebrew, 
**  Mercury  speaking  ” as  he  cherished 
science  and  favoured  scholars.  The 
era  is  based  on  Egyptian  years.  This 
is  not  the  same  king  who  sacked  Jeru- 
salem ; there  is  an  interval  of  143  years 
between  the  two.  (Chronol.  p.  81). 
To  find  the  day  of  any  Julian  yaar  on 
which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  B.  C.,  from 
748  and  if  A.  C.  add  to  it  747.  Divide 
the  result  by  4,  omitting  fractions,  and 
subtract  the  quotient  from  67  (*.  e.  num- 
ber of  days  from  January  1,  to  February 
26 — the  1st  day  of  the  era  being  26th 
February  747,  B.  C.)  If  the  quotient 
exceed  57,  add  365,  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, before  subtraction.  The  remain- 
der will  be  the  day  of  the  year  given. 
The  first  result  before  the  division  by  4# 
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likewise,  is  of  30  d&yB  and  fire  days  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest  computed  the  planetary  motions  on  this  era. 
Since  its  commencement  2,341  years  have  elapsed. 

The  Era  of  Philipus  ( Arrhidmw ).1 

Galled  also  Filbus  or  Filkns.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Era  of  Alex- 
ander of  Maoedon.  It  dates  from  his  death.  The  years  and  months  are 
artificial,  solar.  Theon  of  Alexandria  has  based  his  calculations  of  the 
mean  places  of  the  stars  in  his  Canon  on  this  Era,  and  Ptolemy  has 
recorded  some  of  his  observations  regarding  it,  in  the  Almagest.  Of 
this  period,  1,917  years  have  elapsed. 

The  Coptic  Era.* 

This  is  of  ancient  date.  A1  Battani  states  that  its  years  are  solar, 
artificial,  consisting  of  365  days  without  a fraction.  The  Sult&ni  tables  say 


increased  by  a unit  for  each  865  added 
to  67,  will  be  the  year  of  N.  then  be- 
ginning. The  day  of  the  week  may  be 
known  by  dividing  by  7 — if  no  remain- 
der, the  day  will  be  Tuesday : if  there 
be  a remainder,  the  day  plaoed  below  it 
on  the  following  table  will  be  the  day 
required. 

0.  1.  2.  ’ 8.  4.  6.  6. 

Tm  W.  Th.  P.  Sa.  Sn.  M. 

The  year  of  N.  being  given,  to  And 
when  it  begins*  Bale.  Divide  by  4 ; 
subtract  quotient  from  57  adding  866, 
if neceeaary,  as  before;  the  remainder 
will  be  number  of  days  from  1st  Janu- 
ary. The  given  year  diminished,  as 
Often  as  865  has  been  added,  will  shew 
the  number  of  Julian  years  from  747 
B.  0.  If  lees  than  748,  subtract  from 
that  mrahtti*  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  year  B.  0.  j if  equal  or  more,  sub- 
tract 747  from  it  and  the  remainder  is 
A.  0.  Useful  Tables,  P.  II,  p.  9. 

1 He  was  half  brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  son  of  Philip  and  a fe- 
male daaaoer,  Philinna  of  Larissa.  He 
and  hie  wife  Eurydioe  were  put  to  death 
by  Olympias  B.  O.  817.  Of  Theon'e  life 
no  particulars  are  known,  save  that  he 


was  the  father  of  the  famous  and  hap- 
less Hypatia.  His  works  may  be  found 
in  Smith’s  Glass.  Diet. 

* This  is  the  era  of  Diooleeian  or  the 
Martyrs ; was  much  used  by  the  Chris- 
tian writers  till  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  era  in  the  6th  century,  and  is 
still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and 
Copts.  It  dates  from  29th  August,  284, 
the  supposed  date  of  Diocletian’s  assump- 
tion of  sovereignty  at  Ohaloedon. 
The  year  consists  of  865  days  with  an 
additional  day  every  4th  year.  Divide 
the  date  by  4 and  if  8 remain,  the  year 
is  bisextile.  The  Coptio  months  are  as 
follows : 


Coptic. 

0.8. 

Thoth, 

August  29. 

Paophi. 

September  28. 

Athyr* 

October  28. 

Cohiae. 

November  27. 

Tybi. 

December  27. 

Mesir. 

January  26. 

Phamenoth. 

February  25. 

Pharmouti. 

March  27. 

Pashons. 

April  26. 

Pyni, 

May  26. 

Bpiphi. 

June  25. 

Meson. 

July  25. 
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that  its  years  and  months  resemble  the  Syro-Maoedonian.  It  has  the  same 
intercalations,  bnt  the  Coptic  intercalary  days  precede  those  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  by  six  months. 

The  SyrO'Macedonian  Era. 

The  years  and  months  are  artificial,  solar,  and  they  reckon  the 
year  at  365}  days  exactly.  In  some  astronomical  observations,  the 
fraction  in  excess  is  less  than  }.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  is  14  m.  48  s. 
The  Elkhani  observations  make  the  minutes  the  same,  bnt  32  seconds 
and  30  thirds.  According  to  the  c&lcalations  of  the  Oathayans*  the 
minutes  are  the  same,  and  36  seconds,  57  thirds  ; to  the  recent  Gurg&ni 
observations,  the  minutes  agree,  with  33  seconds ; the  Maghrebi  has  12 
m. : the  Batt&ni,  13  m.  36  s.  Muhiyu’ddin  Maghrebi  says  that  some  of 
the  Syro-Macedonian  calculations  make  the  fraction  more  than  a quarter, 
others  less  than  a quarter,  and  thus  a quarter  has  been  taken  as  the 
medium.  Others  assert  that  the  Syro-Macedonians  have  by  observation 
determined  the  fraction  to  be  a full  }.  Consequently  it  is  a natural  solar 
year,  although  Mulla  ’Ali  Kushji*  makes  it  a solar  year  even  on  the  first 
mentioned  basis.  This  era  dates  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  second,5 
Bicomutus , but  was  not  employed  till  12  years  after  his  death.  Others 
assert  that  he  established  it  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign  when  he  set  oat 
from  Macedonia,  his  kingdom,  bent  on  foreign  conquest.  Mubiyu’ddin 
Mughrebi  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  it  began  with  the  reign  of  Seleucns 
( Nicator ) who  founded  Antioch.4  This  era  was  in  use  both  with  the 
Jews  and  Syrians.  They  relate  that  when  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip 
marched  from  Greece  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  passed  through  Je- 
rusalem. Summoning  the  learned  Jews  of  Syria  he  directed  them  to 
discontinue  the  Mosaical  era  and  to  employ  his  own.  They  thus  answered 
him.  “ Our  forefathers  never  observed  any  era  above  a thousand  years 
and  this  year  our  Era  will  complete  the  thousand  ; from  next  year,  there- 
fore, thy  command  shall  be  obeyed.”  And  they  acted  accordingly.  And 
this  took  place  in  Alexander’s  27th  year.  Some  maintain  that  this  Gre- 


The  additional  days  are  oalled  by  the 
modern  Copts,  Nisi,  in  common  yeais, 
and  Kebua , in  leap  years.  To  reduoe  the 
yearB  of  this  Era  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians , add  283  y.  240  d.  When  the  Dio. 
clesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it 
begins  one  day  later  than  nsnal,  and  in 
consequence,  one  day  must  be  added  to 
the  Christian  year,  from  29th  August  to 


end  of  February  following.  Useful 
Tables. 

1 Y.  p.  12. 

* Anno.  1446.  Sedillot.  Proleg.  olr. 

• Properly  III. 

4 Besides  the  capital  of  Syria,  he  is 
said  to  have  founded  15  other  oities 
of  this  name,  called  after  his  father. 
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oianera  is  of  Hebrew  origin.  Kushyir1  in  his  Jimi*  says  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Syro-Macedonian  and  the  Syrian  era,  except 
in  the  names  of  the  months.  The  Syrian  year  begins  on  the  1st  day  of 
Tishrin  nl  Awwal.  This  happened  formerly  when  the  sun  was  in  the  4th 
degree  of  Libra,  and  now  falls  on  the  11th.8  With  the  Syro- Macedonians, 
that;  date  is  the  1st  of  K&ndni  i Sani,  when  the  snn  is  near  the  20th  degree 
of  Capricorn.  Battani  mentions  this  era8  as  beginning  with  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  Bicornntns,  but  that  he  called  it  after  his  son  to  exalt  his 
fame ; and  he  has  based  on  it  the  calculation  of  the  mean  places  of  the 
planets  in  his  Canon.  Of  this  era  1905  years  have  elapsed. 

The  Augustan  Era . 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors4.  The  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  happened  in  his  reign.  The  era  begins  with  his  accession.  The  year 
is  the  same  as  the  Syro-Macedonian,  and  the  months  are  Coptic ; the  last 
month  in  the  common  years  has  35  days  and  in  leap  years  36.  Of  this 
era  1623  years  have  elapsed.6 


1 V.  p.  8. 

* Another  reading  is  15th.  Gladwin 
has  16th. 

9 There  is  a discrepancy  among  chro- 
nologers  as  to  the  commencement  of 
this  era.  Some  determine  it  to  the  1st 
October  312  B.  G.  (W.  Smith,  01.  Dio. 
art  Selene) : the  U.  T.  places  it,  311 
y.  4 m.  B.  0.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began 
their  years  in  September,  other  Syrians 
in  October : the  Jews,  abont  the  autum- 
nal equinox.  It  is  used  in  the  book 
o!  Maccabees  and  appears  to  hare  begun 
in  Nis&n.  Supposing  it  to  begin  on  1st 
September  312,  B.  0. ; to  reduce  it  to 
onr  era,  subtract  311  y.  4 m.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  months  used  by  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  according  to  the  U.  T. : 

Syrian.  Macedonian.  English. 

Elul.  Gorpioens.  September, 

Tishrin  I.  Hyperbere-  October, 

tseus. 

„ II.  Dias.  November. 

Knndn  I.  Appel! sens.  December. 

„ II.  Audynceus.  January. 

Shubin  Peritius.  February. 

4 


A<J£r. 

Dystrus. 

March. 

Nisfin. 

Xanticns. 

April. 

Ay4r. 

Artemisius. 

May. 

Haziran. 

Dsesius. 

June. 

Tamuz. 

Pancomus. 

July. 

Ab. 

Lous. 

August. 

4 Albirdni  says  that  the  word  Caesar 
in  Latin,  means,  “ he  has  been  drawn 
forth  after  a cutting  has  been  made1 
alluding  to  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
parturition  and  his  birth  by  means  of 
the  u Caesarean  operation,”  from  which 
he  received  his  name.  An  ingenious 
though  fiotitious  etymology  from  cwdo. 

9 Tho  Spanish  era  of  the  Caesars  is 
reckoned  from  1st  January,  38  B.  C., 
being  tho  year  following  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  Augustus.  It  was  much 
used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France.  By  a Synod  held  in  il80,  its 
use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches 
dependent  on  Barcelona.  Pedro  IV  of 
Arragon  abolished  it  in  1350.  John  of 
Castile  in  1382.  It  continued  to  be  used 
in  Portugal  till  1455. — U.  T. 
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The  Christian  Era . 

Begins  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  year  consists,  like  the 
Syro-Macedonian,  of  365  d.  5 h.  At  the  end  of  4 years,  they  add  a day  to 
the  end  of  the  second  month.  The  beginning  of  their  Nycthemeron  is  rec- 
koned from  midnight.  Like  the  Arabians,  they  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
beginning  with  Sunday.  The  commencement  of  their  year,  some  take  to 
be  the  entry  of  the  sun  in  Capricorn  : others,  from  the  8th  degree  of  the 
same. 


The  Era  of  Antoninus  of  Borne . 

It  begins  with  his  accession.1  The  years  are  Syro-Macedonian,  the 
months  Coptic.  Ptolemy  determined  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  in  his 
Almagest  on  this  era  of  which  1457  years  have  elapsed. 

The  Era  of  Diocletian*  of  Borne . 

He  was  a Christian  emperor.  The  era  begins  with  his  accession. 
The  years  are  Syro-Macedonian,  the  months  Coptic ; 1010  years  have 
since  elapsed. 


The  Era  of  the  Hijra. 

In  pre-Islamic  times,  the  Arabs  had  various  eras,  such  as  the  building 
of  the  Ka’bah,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Omar8  b.  Eabii’a  to  whom  was  due 


x A D.  138. 

* The  name  in  the  text  is  0*2*^*^ 

with  a variant  Diocle- 

tian. Abnl  Fasl  evidently  meant  Constan- 
tine, bat  probably  following  the  text  of 
Albirdni,  ( Ohronol ) he  copied  the  heading 
of  the  Era  of  Diocletian,  withoat  noticing 
in  the  body  of  the  passage,  the  change 
of  name  to  Constantine,  as  the  1st  Chris- 
tian Emperor.  The  number  1010  is  an 
error.  Gladwin  has  1410.  If  Abnl  Fazl 
counts  from  the  era  of  Diocletian  A.  D. 
284,  the  intermediate  years  would  be 
about  1310;  if  from  A.  D.  324,  the  date 
of  Constantine's  sole  mastership  of  the 
empire  1270,  if  from  his  proclamation  as 
Emperor  by  the  legions  in  306,  the  num- 
ber would  be  1290.  His  father  Constan- 
tins was  proclaimed  Csasar  by  Diocle- 
tian in  A.  D.  292. 


• An  error  for  ’Amr-b-Lohayy-born 
about  167  A.  D.,  was  king  of  Bijis ; for* 
his  genealogy  see  Cans,  de  Perc.  Essai 
Sur  l’hist.  Arab.  Tabl.  H,  VIII, 
The  great  tribe  of  Khuzia’h  trace  their 
descent  from  him.  Whilst  at  BatyA  in 
Syria,  he  had  seen  its  inhabitants  prac- 
tising idolatry : their  idols,  they  averred, 
protected  and  favoured  them,  granting 
rain  at  their  prayers.  At  his  request 
they  presented  him  with  the  idol,  Hobal, 
which  he  set  up  in  Meoca  and  introduced 
its  worship.  It  was  made  of  red  agate 
or  oornelian  and  represented  an  old  man 
with  a long  beard.  “ Quam  pulchre  con- 
venit  figmento  isti  nomen  suum,”  says 
Pococke.  (Spee.  p.  97)  “ utsit  rani" 
tas”  He  also  brought  two  other  idols, 
Asaf  and  Nailah  in  the  figure  of  a man 
and  a woman  and  placed  them  upon 
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the  rise  of  idolatry  in  Hijaz,  and  this  continued  in  use  till  the  year  of 
the  Elephant,1  which  they,  in  turn,  observed  as  a fresh  epoch.  Every 
Arab  tribe  constituted  any  important  event  in  their  history,  an  era.  In  the 
time  of  the  prophet  this  thread  of  custom  had  no  coherence,  but  from  the 
date  of  the  Hijra,  they  gave  each  year  a special  name.  Thus  that  year  was 
called  the  ‘ year  of  Permission,’ * that  is,  the  permission  to  go  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  The  second  year  was  named  the  “ year  of  Command,”  i.  e i,  to  fight 
the  unbelievers.*  At  the  accession  of  the  second  Caliph  (Omar),  Abu  Musa 
AshaVi,8  governor  of  Taman  made  the  following  representation : “ Your 
despatches  have  arrived  dated  the  month  of  Shaban.  I cannot  dis- 
cover what  date  is  understood  by  Sh^b&n.”  The  Caliph  summoned  the 
learned.  Some  of  the  Jews  advised  the  use  of  their  era.  The  sage  Hur- 
muzan4  said ; “ the  Persians  have  a computation  which  they  call  M&hroz  ” 
and  this  he  explained.  But  as  there  were  intercalations  in  both,  and  their 
skill  in  calculation  was  slight,  he  did  not  accept  either  but  adopted  the  era 
of  the  Hijrah.  The  month  according  to  their  system  is  reckoned  from  the 
sight  of  one  new  moon,  after  the  sun  has  completely  set,  till  the  next  is  visible. 
It  is  never  more  than  30  nor  less  than  29  days.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
four  successive  months  are  of  30  days,  and  three  of  29.  Chronologers  put- 
ting aside  calculations  based  on  the  moon’s  appearance,  reckon  lunar  months 


mounts  Safa  and  Merwa.  The  following 
references  deal  fully  with  this  subject. 
Poc.  Spec.  90  et  seq.  Cans,  de  Pero.  I, 
223.  Shahrastani,  p.  434.  Sirat  nr 
Basul.  Ibn  Hish&m,  p.  50.  Sale,  Prel. 
Diso.  Kur.  p.  14.  The  same  error  in 
the  name  Bahia’  occurs  in  Albiruni 
Chronol.  p.  39. 

1 570  A.  D.  the  year  in  which  Maho- 
med was  born,  and  the  name  of  which 
commemorates  the  defeat  of  Abraha,  the 
Ethiopian  king  of  Taman.  The  story  is 
well  known  v.  Sale’s  Kuran,  p.  499. 
ftili  sur  PHistoire  dea  Arabes  Cans, 
tin,  de  Perceval,  I,  268. 

* The  3rd  year  was  called,  the  year  of 
the  trial 

4th  „ „ year  of  Congratula- 
tion on  the  occa- 
sion of  marriage. 

6th  „ „ year  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

6th  „ „ year  of  inquiring. 


7th  „ „ year  of  victory. 

8th  „ „ year  of  equality. 

9th  ii  ii  7ea>r  exception. 

10th  „ „ year  of  farewell. 

Chronol.  Albiruni,  S*- 
chau,  p.  35. 

* Abu  Musa  A1  Asha’  ri  was  one  of 
the  Companions,  a native  of  Ktifah.  He 
joined  the  prophet  at  Meoca  and  was  a 
convert  before  the  Flight  to  Medina. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  fugitives  tb 
Abyssinia  and  including  his  journey  from 
Taman  to  Mecca,  shared  in  the  unnsual 
distinction  of  three  flights.  His  reading 
of  the  Kuran  was  unequalled.  He  died 
at  Medina  A.  H.  50  or  51.  Nawawi.  Ta- 
hzib  u*l  Asmd. 

4 Hurmuzan  was  a learned  Persian, 
taken  prisoner  by  Abu  Mtfsa  and  sent  to 
the  Caliph  Omar  by  whom  his  life  was 
spared,  though  the  grace  was  obtained 
with  some  difficulty.  He  subsequently 
became  a convert.  Ibid. 
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in  two  ways,  viz .,  Natural,  which  is  the  interval  of  the  moon’s  departure  from 
a determinate  position,  with  the  sun  in  conjunction  or  opposition  or  the  like* 
to  its  return  thereto;  2ndly,  Artificial;  since  the  motions  of  the  moon 
are  inconstant  and  their  methodisation  as  well  as  an  exact  discrimination 
of  its  phases  difficult,  its  mean  rate  of  motion  is  taken  and  thus  the  task  is 
facilitated.  In  the  recent  ( Ourgdni ) tables,  this  is  29  days,  12  hours  and 
44  minutes.1 * * * *  The  rule  is  this,  that  when  the  fraction  is  in  excess  of  half, 
it  is  reckoned  as  one  day.  Thus  when  the  excess  is  over  a half,  they  take 
the  month  of  Muharram  as  30  days,  and  the  second  month  29,  and  so  on 
alternately  to  the  last.  In  common  years,  therefore,  Dhi’l  Hijjah  is  29 
days.  The  mean  lunar  year  consists  of  354  d.  8.  h.  48  m*  which  is  less 
than  a solar  artificial  year  by  10  d.  21  h 12  m.  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg  has 
based  his  new  Canon  on  this  era  of  which  1002  yearB  have  elapsed  to  the 
present  time.8 


The  Era  of  Yazdajird . 

He  was  the  son  of  Shahrydr  Aparwez*  b.  Hurmuz  b.  Noshirwan.  It 
began  with  the  accession  of  Jamshid.  After  him  every  succeeding  mon- 
arch renewed  its  designation  by  bis  own  accession  and  Yazdajird  also  re- 
instituted it  from  bis  assumption  of  sovereignty.6 7  The  years  are  like  the 
Syro-Macedonian  ; but  the  fraction  in  excess  was  reserved  till  at  the  end  of 
120  years,  it  amounted  to  a whole  month,  and  that  year  was  reckoned  at  13 
months.  The  first  intercalation  was  after  Farwardi'n , and  it  was  called  by 
the  name  of  that  month.  Then  Urdihihisht  was  twice  counted  and  so  on. 
When  the  era  was  renewed  under  the  name  of  Yazdajird,  and  his  authority 
terminated  in  disaster,  the  continuity  of  intercalation  was  neglected. 
The  years  and  months  are  Artificial,  solar.  963  years  have  since  elapsed.6 


1 This  is  a lunation  or  synodical 

month,  the  interval  between  two  con* 

junctions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The 
periodical  month,  as  distinguished  from 

this,  is  the  time  taken  in  transit  by  the 

moon  from  any  point  of  the  Zodiac  back 

to  the  same  point : it  consists  of  27  d. 

7 h.  43  m.  Hence  a lunar  month  is 
sometimes  taken  in  round  numbers  at 
28  d.  and  this  is  the  length  of  a lunar 
month  according  to  the  law  of  England. 
Lewis.  Astr.  of  the  Ano.  p.  20. 

* And  36  seoonds.  Ibid. 

• For  the  prohibition  of  intercalation 


by  Mahomed.  See  AlbirGni  Sachau. 
Chronol.  p.  74. 

4 In  Albirdni,  Shahryar-b-Parwez. 
Parwez  or  Aparwez  signifies  Victorious. 
All  the  five  tables  of  the  Sassanian  kings 
in  the  Chronology  vary  somewhat,  but 
are  agreed  in  naming  Shahryar  as  the 
father  of  Parwez,  though  he  is  not 
placed  as  a reigning  sovereign.  The  U.  T. 
however  mentions  him  after  Ardeshir 
III.  A.  D.  629. 

• A.  D.  632. 

• “ In  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoro- 
aster, the  revolution  of  the  sun  has  been 
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The  MoXihi  Era . 

It  is  also  called  Jaldli.  The  Persian  Era  was  used  at  that  period. 
Through  the  interruption  of  continuity  in  intercalation,  the  commencements 
of  the  years  fell  into  confusion.  At  the  instance  of  Sult&n  JalAlu’ddin1 
Malik  Sh&h  Saljtiki,  Omar  Khayyam  and  several  other  learned  men  in- 
stituted this  era.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  determined  from  the  sun’s 
entry  into  Aries.  The  years  and  months  were  at  first  Natural,  but  now  the 
month  is  the  ordinary  Artificial.  Each  month  consists  of  30  days  and 
at  the  end  of  Isfanddrmuz , they  add  5 or  6 days.  Of  this  era,  516  years 
have  elapsed. 

The  Khdni  Era 

dates  from  the  reign  of  Ghaz&n*  Khan  and  is  founded  on  the  Elkh&ni 
tables.  The  years  and  months  are  Natural,  solar.  Before  its  adoption  the 
State  records  bore  date  from  the  Hijrah  and  the  lunar  year  was  current. 
By  this  means  the  road  was  opened  to  grievous  oppression,  because  31 
lunar  years  are  equal  to  only  30  solar  years  and  great  loss  occurred  to  the 
agriculturists,  as  the  revenue  was  taken  on  the  lunar  years  and  the  har- 
vest depended  on  the  solar.  Abolishing  this  practice  Gh&z&n  Khan  promo- 
ted the  cause  of  justice8  by  the  introduction  of  this  era.  The  names  of  the 
month  are  the  Turkish  with  the  addition  of  the  word  khdni.  Of  this,  293 
years  have  elapsed. 


known  and  celebrated  a 8 an  annual  fes- 
tival, but  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian 
empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neg- 
lected: the  fractions  of  minutes  and 
hours  were  multiplied  into  days,  and  the 
date  of  the  spring  was  removed  from  the 
sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Pisces.”  Gibbon. 
DecL  and  Fall.  Vol.  X.  p.  367.  Ed.  1797. 

* A brilliant  sketch  of  his  life  may  be 
read  in  Gibbon.  I need  not  multiply 
references.  “ The  reign  of  Malek  was 
illustrated  by  the  Gelalaean  era : and 
all  errors,  either  past  or  future,  were 
corrected  by  a computation  of  time, 
which  surpasses  the  Julian  and  ap- 
proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian 
style.  The  Gelalaean  era  is  fixed  to  the 
lHh  March  A.  H.  471  (A  D.  1079)  Vol. 
X.  p.867. 


* GhlzAn  XhAn,  Ma^mfid,  eldest  son 
of  Arghun,  the  8th  from  Manga  KhAn 
son  of  Jenghiz,  of  the  Moghul  Tartar  or 
Ilkhanian  Dynasty  of  Persia.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  in  A.  H.  694  (A.  D. 
1294)  and  was  succeeded  by  Ghiisn’ddin 
Au-guptu  KhudA  bandah  Muhammad,  A. 
H.  703.  (A.  D.  1303).  U.  T.  P.  II, 
p.  146.  A history  of  GhAzan  KhAn  was 
written  by  Shaman* ddin  Muhammad  al 
KAshi,  temp  Sul^An  Abu  Said.  HAji 
Khalifah  gives  the  date  of  the  author’s 
death  about  A.  H.  930.  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  date  of  Abu  SAid  in  the 
U.  T. 

• A similar  act  of  justice  is  recorded 
of  the  Caliph  al  Muatadhid  in  his  re- 
form of  the  Calendar.  V.  Albiruni, 
Chronol.  p.  36. 


L 
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The  Hdhi  Era . 

His  Majesty  had  long  desired  to  introduce  a new  computation  of  years 
and  months  throughout  the  fair  regions  of  Hindustan  in  order  that  per- 
plexity might  give  place  to  easiness.  He  was  likewise  averse  to  the  era 
of  the  Hijra  {Flight)  which  was  o£  ominous  signification,  but  because  of  the 
number  of  short-sighted,  ignorant  men  who  believe  the  currency  of  the  era 
to  be  inseparable  from  religion,  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  his  graciousness, 
dearly  regarding  the  attachment  of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  did  not  carry 
out  his  design  of  suppressing  it.  Although  it  is  evident  to  right-minded 
people  of  the  world,  what  relevancy  exists  between  the  market-coin  of 
commercial  dealing  and  the  night-gleaming  jewel  of  faith,  and  what  parti- 
cipation between  this  chain  of  objective  connection  and  the  twofold  cord 
of  spiritual  truth,  yet  the  world  is  full  of  the  dust  of  indiscrimination,  and 
the  discerning  are  heedful  of  the  fable  of  the  fox1 * * * *  that  took  to  flight  when 
camels  were  being  impressed.  In  992*  of  the  Novilunar  year,  the  lamp 
of  knowledge  received  another  light  from  the  flame  of  his  sublime  in- 
telligence and  its  full  blaze  shone  upon  mankind.  The  fortunately  gifted, 
lovers  of  truth  raised  their  heads  from  the  pillow  of  disappointment  and 
the  crooked-charactered,  drowsy- willed  lay  in  the  corner  of  disuse.  Mean- 
while the  imperial  design  was  accomplished.  Amir  Fatlju’llah  Shir&zi,8 
the  representative  of  ancient  sages,  the  paragon  of  the  house  of  wisdom,  set 
himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  object,  and  taking  as  his  base  the  recent 
Gurg&ni  Canon,  began  the  era  with  the  accession  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
The  splendour  of  visible  sublimity  which  had  its  manifestation  in  the  lord 
of  the  universe  commended  itself  to  this  chosen  one,  especially  as  it  also 
concentrated  the  leadership  of  the  world  of  spirituality,  and  for  its  cogni- 
tion by  vassals  of  auspicious  mind,  the  characteristics  of  the  divine  essence 
were  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  its  perpetual  adoption  proclaimed. 
The  years  and  months  are  natural  solar  without  intercalation  and  the  Per- 
sion  names  of  the  months  and  days  have  been  left  unaltered.  The  days  of 
the  month  are  reckoned  from  29  to  32,  and  the  two  days'  of  the  last  are 
called  Boz  o Shah  (Day  and  Night).  The  names  of  the  months  of  each  era 
are  tabulated  for  facility  of  reference. 


1 Gulistan  I.  Story  XVI.  * What  con- 

nection, Madcap,*  they  said  to  him  * has 

a camel  with  thee  and  what  resemblance 

hast  thou  to  it  ? * Peaoe ! * he  answered 

‘for  if  the  curious  should,  to  serve  their 


own  ends,  say  ” — “ This  is  a camel,'*  who 
would  care  about  my  release  so  as  to  in- 
quire ir.to  my  condition  ?** 

* A.  D.  1584. 

9 See  Ain  Akb.  Vol.  I,  p.  33,  Ac. 
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din  Mih 

Style 

. i Jalili 

illihi 

Ttahr&m’l 
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Safar 
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Ac. 

Ac. 
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Mih.  0.  S. 

like  18. 
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1 These  months  are  aomewhat  dif- 
ferent in  Albiruni.  Chronol.  p.  82. 

* The  choice  of  variants  in  these  names 
might  have  been  decided  by  a reference 
to  Gesenins  : the  correct  spellings  appear 
to  be  relegated  to  the  notes  of  the  text. 


• In  the  Coptic  months,  I have  follow- 
the  spelling  of  Sachau’s  Albiruni  (Chro- 
no).  p.  83)  and  the  U.  T.  p.  10.  P.  II. 
They  are  to  be  fonnd  also  in  Mag?udi’s 
Mnruj  ud  Pahab.  Chap.  55,  and  in  Abul 
Mahisin  (Annals)  Vol.  I,  p.  38. 
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The  events  of  the  world  recorded  in  chronological  sequence,  are  ac- 
counted the  science  of  history,  and  he  who  is  proficient  in  them,  is 
a historian.  Many  writings  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing India,  Kh&t&,  the  Franks,  Jews  and  other  peoples  are  extant. 
Of  the  Muhammadan  sect,  the  first  who  in  Hijiz  occupied  himself 
with  this  subject  was  Muhammad-b-IshaV, 1 then  follow  Wahab-b- 
Murabbih,*  Wdlfidi,8  Asma’i,*  Tabari,6  Abu  A’bdu’llah  Muslim-b-Kutaybah,6 


1 Author  of  the  well  known  work 
Al  Maghdzi  toa’a  Siyar(expeditiones  bellies 
et  biographies);  he  was  a native  of  Medina, 
and  as  a traditionist  held  a high  rank, 
and  regarded  by  Al  Bukh&ri  and  as 
Shtfa’i  as  the  first  authority  on  the 
Muslim  conquests.  He  died  at  Baghdad 
A.  H.  151  (A.  D.  768)  other  dates  (151- 
2-3)  are  also  given.  It  is  from  his  work 
that  Ibn  His  him  extracted  the  materials 
for  his  life  of  the  prophet,  v.  Ibn  Kha- 
lakan.  Others  accord  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  writer  on  this  subject  to  U’rwah- 
b-Zubayr.  Haj.  Khal.  V.  ’646. 

* Was  a native  of  Taman  and  one  of 
the  “ Abna”  i.  e .,  a descendant  of  one  of 
the  Persian  soldiers  settled  there.  He 
died  at  §ana’£  in  Taman  A.  H.  110.  in 
Mnbarram  (April — May  A.  D.  728) — 
(others  say  in  114  or  116)  at  the  age 
of  90.  He  was  a great  transmitter  of 
narrations  and  legends.  A great  part  of 
the  information  given  by  Moslem  his- 
torians regarding  the  antislamio  history 
of  Persia,  Greece,  Taman,  Egypt  Ac. 
comes  from  him.  He  was  an  audacious 
liar,  os  Moslem  critios  of  a later  period 
discovered.  Ibn  Khali.  De.  SI.  IV.  p. 
672-3. 

• Abu  A’bdu’llah  Mu^ammad-b-Omar. 
Walfid,  al  Wifcidi,  a native  of  Mecca, 
author  of  the  well  known  " conquests’1  of 
the  Moslems.  He  was  born  A.  H.  130 
(Sep.  A.  D.  747)  and  died  on  the  eve  of 
Monday  11  Zul  tfijjah.  A.  H 207  (27th 
April  A.  D.  823),  being  then  I£adhi  of 
the  quarter  of  Baghdad,  situated  on  the 


west  bank  of  the  Tigris ; t odkidi  means  de- 
scended from  Wijpd,  an  ancestor  of  this 
name.,  I.  K.  III.  p.  61. 

4 Abu  S$id  ’Abdu’l  Malik-b-Kuraib  al 
Asma’i,  the  celebrated  philologer,  a 
complete  master  of  Arabic.  He  was 
native  of  Basra,  but  removed  to 
Baghdad  in  the  reign  of  Hardn  ar 
Rashid.  It  is  said  he  knew  by  heart 
16,000  pieces  of  verse.  He  was  born 
A.  H.  122  (A.  D.  740)  and  died  at 
Basra  in  the  month  of  §afar  A.  H.  216 
(March — April  A.  D.  831).  Others  say 
he  died  at  Marw.  The  voluminous 
treatises  of  this  author  are  detailed  by  I. 
K. 

• Ibn  Jarir  at  Tabari  (native  of  Taba- 
restin)  author  of  the  great  commentary 
of  the  Kurin  and  of  the  celebrated  his- 
tory. He  is  regarded  as  an  exact  tradi- 
tionist, born  A.  H.  221  (A.  D.  838-9)  at 
Amol  in  Tabarestan  and  died  at  Baghdad 
A.  H.  310  (A.  D.  923).,  I.  K. 

• A native  of  Dinawar,  some  say  of 
Marw,  author  of  the  Kitab  vX  Ma'drif  and 
Addb  i U Kdtib ; the  first  a work  of 
general  knowledge,  from  which  Eichhoru 
extracted  his  genealogies  of  the  Arabs 
published  in  his  Monumenta  histories 
Ardbum : it  contains  a number  of  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  early  Moslems. 
A list  of  other  works  will  be  found  in 
I.  K.’s  biography.  II.  p.  22.  He  was 
bom  A.  H.  213  (A.  D.  828-9)  and  died 
A.  H.  270  (A.  D.  884).  Other  dates 
given  are  A.  H.  271  and  296  (A.  D.  909). 
The  Addb  vX  Kdtib  or  Writer’s  Guide  is 
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A&’th&m  of  KAfa,1  Muhammad  Mukanna’,*  Hakim  A’li  Miskawaih,8 
F&khru’ddin  Muhammad-b- A’ li  Daud  Sulaiman  Binakiti,*  Abu’l  Faraj, 


remarkable  for  its  long  preface,  though 
itself  a short  work  on  philology,  and  was 
called  by  the  learned  ‘ a preface  without 
a book/  in  contradistinction  to  Ibn  as 
Sikkifa  work,  the  IslAl?  ul  Mantik,  a 
book  without  a preface. 

1 Muhammad-b- A’li,  known  as  Aa’sim 
Kdfi ; his  work,  the  Futfih  Aa’thim  (H. 
K.)  is  a short  account  of  events  from  the 
death  of  the  prophet  to  the  death  of 
#asaw  at  Karbala.  It  was  translated  into 
Persian  by  Ahmad-b-Md.  Mnstaufi : a 
copy  of  it  is  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  In  this  latter  the  name 
is  spelt  with  a instead  of  & 

* This  name  occurs  in  the  HamAsah. 
A poem  beginning 

W 3 the  98th  of  the  “ Bib  hi  Adab”  la 
by  A1  Mukanna’  al  Kindi.  Frey  tag  gives 
bis  name  from  the  Scholia  as  Muhammad- 
b-Ohmaizah.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Mukanna’  from  the  veil  he  wore 
to  protect  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He 
squandered  his  wealth  in  lavish  gifts 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Omayyads  was 
still  living,  of  mnoh  account  with  his 
people,  but  in  poverty.  This  single 
poem  scarcely  deserves  to  place  him  in 
die  roll  of  Arab  writers  of  note.  The 
variant  Mukaffa?  must  refer  to  Ibn  al 
Mnkaffa’.  He  was  known  as  the  Kdtib 
or  Secretary  and  was  the  author  of  some 
celebrated  epistles.  He  also  translated 
KaHla  and  Damna  into  Arabic.  He  was 
Secretary  to  fsa-b-A’li,  unole  to  the 
first  two  Abbaside  Caliphs,  as  SaffAh  and 
al  Manfdr.  His  horrible  death  by  order 
of  the  governor  of  Basra,  Sofyan-b- 
Kuawiyah  al  Muhallabi  may  be  read  in 
Ibn-KhaH.  It  occurred  in  A H.  142  (A. 
IX  769-60).  The  latter  states  that  some 
e(  Hi  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  Ha- 

5 


mAsah.  He  is  evidently  confounding 
him,  with  Mukanna1  above  mentioned. 
According  to  H.  K.  the  Tarikhu’l  Furs, 
an  ancient  history  of  Persia  by  an  un- 
known author  and  the  principal  souroe  of 
the  ShahnAmah  was  translated  from  the 
Pehlevi  into  Arabio  by  Ibn  al  Mukanna 9 
I suspect  Mnkaffa*  is  the  right  reading. 

• Abu  A’li  Abmad-b-Miakawaih,  a 
Persian  of  good  birth  and  distinguished 
attainments.  He  was  treasurer  to  Malik 
Adhd’ud  Daul&h-b-Buwaih,  who  placed 
the  utmost  trust  in  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works.  Abtil  Faraj 
relates  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  328)  that 
Avicenna  consulted  him  on  a certain  ab- 
struse point  j and  finding  him  slow  of  in- 
telligence ancl  incapable  of  solving  his 
difficulty,  left  him.  His  death  is  placed 
about  A.  H.  420.  Haj.  Khal.  makes  it 
421  (A.  D.  1030.)  The  latter  mentions 
one  of  his  works.  Tajarib-iil-  Umum  tea 
Tawdkib  u'l  Eimam  ( evperientuB  popu- 
lorum  et  studia  animorum ) of  muoh  re- 
pute. 

4 BiuAkit  is  placed  by  Yakut  ( Mua'ja • 
mul  Bulddn ) in  Transoxiana.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Baudhat  ul  AlbAb  (viri- 
darium  cordatorum)  a compendium  of 
Persian  history.  He  lived  tempore  Jin- 
ghiz  Khan  and  wrote  on  the  history  of 
the  KhA^Ai  kings  at  the  request  or  com- 
mand of  SultAn  Abu  Said  BahAdur. 
H.  K.  See  Elliot’s  Bibl.  Index  to  Mu- 
hammadan Historians  India  p.  70. 

* The  well  known  author  of  the  His- 
toria  Dynastiarum,  born  A.  D.  1226 ; and 
died  1286  according  to  Chaufepic.  Po- 
cocke  and  D’Herbelot  briefly  allude  to 
him ; Bayle  at  some  length,  whose  pyni- 
oism  enlivens  if  it  does  not  add  to  the 
value  of  his  notes. 
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Imidu’ddm-b-KatMr,1  Ma^addaai,3  Abti  Hanxfah  Dinawari,3  Mnframmaa- 
b-’Abdu’llah  Masa’udi,*  Ibu  Khall4kan,‘  Y&fa’i,®  Abd  Fa?r  Ufcbi;* 
amongst  the  Persians,  Firdausi,  Tusi,  Abdl  Husain  Baihak,8  AMI 


1 The  H&fidh  Fmidu’ddm,  Ismtiil-b- 
A’bdu’llah  ad  Dimaehki  died  in  A.  H. 
774  (A.  D.  1872).  The  name  of  his  his- 
tory is  *Al  Biddyah  wa'l  Nihdyah  (ini- 
Hunt  et  finis)  and  is  continued  to  his 
own  time.  See  H.  E. 

• There  are  several  of  this  name.  See 
D’Herb.  art.  Mocaddes.  Shamsn’ddin 
r Abdu’llah  was  the  author  of  a geography 
entitled. — Ahsanu’l  taksim  fi  Ma?  rifati'la 
Jcdtfm,  a description  of  the  seven  climates, 
died  A.  H.  441,  (A.  D.  1049 : a second, 
Husimuddin  Md.-b:-A*bul  Wtiljid  au- 
thor of  a work  on  judicial  decisions  ; died 
A.  H.  648  (A.  D.  1245) : a third,  probably 
the  one  alluded  to,  Shahtibtiddfn  Abu 
Mahmud  as  Shtifa’l  author  of  the  work 
MutMru’l  Ohardm  ila * Zidratil  Etids  t odl 
Sham  ( liber  cupidinem  excitans  Hiero - 
solyma  et  Damascum  visendi.)  He  died 
in  765,  (A.  D.  1363).  H.  K. 

• Abti  Hanifa  Ahmad*b-Daud  ad 
Dinawari,  author  of  a work  Isldh  vfl 
Mantik  (emendatio  sermonis).  He  died 
290  (A.  D.  902).  H.  K. 

4 The  author  of  the  Murtij  ud  Pahab. 
(Prata  Auria)  which  he  composed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  Mutia  Billah.  It 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  is  continued  through  the  Caliphs  to 
his  own  time.  He  died  in  Cairo  in  346. 
A.  H.(A.  D.  957).  See  D’Herb.  andH.  K. 
• * The  famous  biographer:  his  work 
the  Wafaydtu’l  AcCydn  containing  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men  is  well  known. 
It  was  oomposed  in  Egypt  under  Sultan 
Baybars  of  the  Mameluke  dynasty.  He 
has  given  a few  particulars  of  his  life  at 
the  close  of  this  work  whioh  was  finished 
in  A.  H.  672  (A.  D.  1278-4).  He  was  bom 
in  608  (A.  D.  1211)  and  died  in  681  (A. 
D.  1282).  D’Herb.  and  H.  K. 


• A’bd’ullah-b-Asa’d  al  Ytifa’i  al 
Yamani,  died  768  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1366). 
He  wrote  the  Mirat  u’l  Jan&n  wa  I’ brat 
u’l  Yakdhtin  (speculum  cordis  et  ex- 
emplum  vigilantis),  a historical  work 
beginning  with  the  Flight  and  continued 
to  his  own  time.  Another  is  the  Rau- 
dhatu’l  Rititun  (viridariumhyacinthorum) 
containing  lives  of  Moslem  saints.  This 
last  is  not  mentioned  by  H.  K.  cf. 
D’Herb. 

1 Author  of  the  Tartkh  Tamini  whioh 
contains  the  history  of  the  Ghazni  vide 
Sulttin  Yamfn  u’d  Daulah  Mahmud-b- 
Subuktakfn  of  whom  he  was  a contem- 
porary : it  is  brought  down  to  the  year 
428  (A.  D.  1036-7) : De  Sacy  has  given 
an  analysis  of  it  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  Notion 
et  extraits . I.  K.  III.  p.  266.  Ano- 
ther of  his  name  is  Al  Vtbi  the  poet  of 
Basra;  his  surname  was  drawn  from 
V tba  son  of  Abti  Sufyan.  It  also  signi- 
fies descended  from  1/  tba-b-Qhaetin  one 
of  the  prophet’s  oompanions.  I.  E.  Ill, 
107. 

8 Abti  ^asan’  Ali-b-Zayd  al  Baihafei 
author  of  the  Wishdhi  Dumyatil  Kafr;  a 
supplement  to  the  Dumyat  u’l  Ka$r  of 
al  Btikharzi  the  poet  who  died.  A.  H. 
467.  (A.  D.  1075).  He  is  mentioned  In 
I.  E.  under  the  latter  name ; also  by  H. 
E.,  but  his  date  is  omitted ; also  as  the 
author  of  a work  called  Tarikhi  Baihak. 
v.  under  Tarikh ; Baihak,  derived  from 
the  Persian  baiha , good  [bihin),  aooord- 
ing  to  Yalftil  is  a collection  cf  321 
villages  between  Nisabtir  and  Kfimis, 
there  are  two  others  given  in  H.  E.  one  ; 
the  author  of  the  Arbai(n  (quadra- 
denari#  de  Moribm)  Abu  Bakr  Abmad-b- 
A’lias  Shtifa’f,  died  458,  (A.  D.  1065)  pad. 
Abu’l  Maoism  MasaLtid*b-A,li-d-544  (A* 
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Htttadu  author  of  the  Tarikhi  Khuarawi,1  Khwijah  Abtil  Fazl  Baihaki,2 
A’bbfa-b-Muja'b,3  Afcmad-b-Sayyir,4  Abu  Ish^V  Bazz’az,*  Muhammad 
Balkhi,6  Abul  Ka’aim  Ka’bi,7  Abu’l  Hasan  Firsi,8  Sadru'ddin  Muhammad 
author  of  the  Tiju’l  Maaeir,9  ( corona  monumentorum) , AbdVAbdu'llah 
Juijani,10  (author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nifiri),  Kabiru’ddin  ’Iriki,11  Abu'l 
Ktmm  Kishi,12  author  of  the  Zubdah  (Lactis  flos),  Khwijah  Abti'l 
Fail18  author  of  the  Makhzan  ul  Balighat  ( promtuarium  eloquentiw 
and  Fadhail  ul  Muldk  (t rirtutes  princtpum  prcestantes),1*  ’At&u’ddin 
Jnwaini,  brother  of  the  Khawijah  Shamsu’ddin  author  of  a Diwan,  (he 


D.  1149)  author  of  the  Al  Aa'lak  u’l  Ma • 
lawain  ( pretiosiores  partes  diet  et  noctis) 
cf.  D*Herb.  art.  Baiheki. 

* Abu’l  Husain  Mubammad-b-Snlai- 
man  Al  Asha’ri.  the  Tirikh  Khusrawi, 
is  a history  of  the  Persian  kings.  H.  K. 
gives  no  further  particulars  or  date. 

* Author  of  a history  of  the  House  of 
Sibuktikm  in  several  volumes.  H.  K. 

9 Author  of  the  Tadkh  Khorisin 
H.K. 

4 Ahmad- b-Sayyir-b-Ayydh.  The  Hi- 
fidh,  Abu’l  Haaau  al  Marwazi  a tra- 
dithmist  of  great  repute  and  accuracy. 
Died  A.  H.  268.  A.  D.  881.  Abu’l  Mahi- 
an  V.  n.  p.  46. 

9 Abu  Ishik-Mubammad'b'&l  Ba zziz 
was  the  author  of  a history  of  Herat. 
H.K. 

* Muhammad-b-Akil  al  Balkhi-d-A. 
H. Sift  (A.  D.  928).  (Abul  Mahisin  n. 
p.  236.)  author  of  history  of  Balkh  H.  K. 

* Abu’l  Kisim  AK-b-M&bmdd  author 
cf  a history  of  Balkh.  H.  K.  See  also 
LK.ILp.21. 

9 Abtil  Hasan,  A’bd’u’l  Ghifir-b- 
fama’il  Al  Firsi,  author  of  the  Siyifc 
A jaaH  tirikh  |fisabur  (cursus  orationis 
ypwdiT  ad  historiam  Nisabura).  He 
Ul  H.  627  (A.  D.  1132.)  H.  K. 

.♦  This  is  the  Persian  History,  men* 
tfaasdby  H.  K.  who  gives  no  further 

• **  The . Tabafciti  Nifiri  is  on  the 

itttBf,  expeditions  of  Nifiru’ddin 


Mahmud  Shih-b-Htamish  of  Delhi.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  Abti  Omar,  Othman- 
b-Mub&mmad  al  Minhij,  Sirhij  al  Jisjini. 
So  it  oocutb  in  the  author’s  own  preface 
to  his  work  which  has  been  printed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Captain  Nas- 
sau Lees.  The  name  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten,but  apparently  incorrectly  as  Jurjin : 
the  latter  city  is  placed  by  Yifcut  between 
Tabaristin  and  Khorisin,  while  Jozjin 
is  an  extensive  distract  between  Balkh 
and  Marwarud’  See  Capt.  Lees’  preface 
for  an  aooount  of  this  anther. 

11  Son  of  Taju’ddin  Iriki,  who  wrote 
of  the  oonquests  of  Sul  tin  A’liu’ddin 
Khilji.  He  was  a skilled  rhetorician, 
and  writer ; see  a slight  sketch  of  him 
in  the  Tarikh  Firoz  Shihi.  (p.  361)  of 
Ziiuddin  Barni. 

19  Abu’l  $isim  Jamilu’ddin.  Mubam- 
mad-d-  A.  H.  836  (A.  D.  1432),  author 
of  the  Zubdatu’t  Tawirikh,  in  Persian. 
H.  K. 

19  Abd’l  Fadhl  Ubaidn’llah  H.  K.  (In 
Randhat  us  Safa,  ’Abdullah) -b-Abi  Nasr 
Alpnad-b-A’li-b-alMfkil ; both  the  works 
mentioned  are  historical.  H.  K.  refers 
to  the  Baudhat  us  Safa  without  further 
detail. 

14  D’Herhelot  and  the  Randhat  give 
the  name  A’liu’ddin  A’ta  Malik  al 
Juwaini ; the  author  of  the  Jahdn  Ku - 
thd  a Persian  history;  no  other  parti- 
culars are  stated. 
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wrote  the  Tarikh  JahankushA,  Historxa , orbis  terramm  victrix ) Hamdu’U&h 
Muataufi  Kazwini,1  KAdhi  NidhAm  Bay<JhAwi*  Khwajah-Rashidi  Tabib,* 
HAfiz  Abril, 4 and  other  trustworthy  writers. 

For  a long  time  past,  likewise,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  record 
current  events  by  a chronogram  and  to  make  the  computation  of  years  ap- 
pear from  a single  word,  a hemistich  and  the  like  and  this  too  they  term  a 
date ; as  for  instance,  for  the  accession  of  his  Majesty,  they  have  devised 
the  words  “Na$rat  i Akbar”  ) victoria  insignis  and  “Kam 

Baksh  ( f\£  ).  Optatis  respondens ),  but  the  ancients  practised  it 

little;  thus  the  following  was  written  on  Avicenna.6 

The  Demonstration  of  Truth,  Abu  A’li  Sina. 

Entered  in  Shaja'  373)  from  non-existence  into  being. 

In  Shasd  ( 391)  he  acquired  complete  knowledge. 

In  Takaz  (jfi  427)  he  bade  the  world  farewell. 


1 A nth  or  of  the  Tarikh  Ouzida  (prcestan- 
tissima  exhistoria)  which  ranks  among  the 
best  general  histories  of  the  East,  written 
for  the  Wazir  Ghiathn’ddin  Mnfyamniad. 
It  was  first  composed  in  60,000  verses, 
and  then  turned  into  prose  about  A.  H. 
730  (A.  D.  1329-30).  It  begins  with 
the  creation  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
prophets,  preislamite  monarchies,  and 
subsequent  Caliphate  to  his  own  time 
with  the  usual  digressions  in  biography, 
geography  and  genealogy.  The  various 
chapters  of  this  work  are  detailed  in 
H.  K.  See  Elliot's  Bibl.  Index,  p.  75., 

• KA^hi  Na*iru'ddin  Abdu’llah-b. 
Omar  al  BaidhAwi-d-A.  H.  684  (A.  D. 
1286)  author  of  the  NidhAmu’t  TawArikh 
(Or do  historiarum),  a compendium  of 
Persian  history  with  an  account  of  Mos- 
lem dynasties  from  the  house  of  Umay- 
yah  to  that  of  KhwArazm  and  the 
Mongols.  The  text  has  the  word  Nidhdm 
as  a name  instead  of  the  titles  of  his  work. 

* KhwAjah  Bashidu’ddm  Fadhlu'llah. 
the  Wazir  (put  to  death  in  718  (A.  D. 
1318),  author  of  the  Jami’u’t  TawArikh 
(historic,  universalis ).  He  began  it 
just  before  the  death  of  GhAzAn  Khan 
A.  H.  704  (1304.  A D.)  Ilia  successor 


Khudabandah  Muhammad  ordered  him 
to  complete  it  and  preface  it  with  his 
name  and  to  add  to  the  history  of  tfie 
Jinglz  dynasty,  a more  general  account 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  full 
details  will  be  found  in  H.  K.  under  art. 


I A more  extended  notice  of 
the  author  and  his  work  may  be  road 
in  Elliot's  Bibl.  Index  p.  1.  Vol.  I. 

4 Ndru’ddin  Lutfullah,  al  Harawi-b- 
A’bdullah,  known  as  ^Afidh  Abru,  au- 
thor of  the  Zubdatu’t  TawdrCkh  composed 


for  Bai  Sanfcar  Mirza,  an  account  of  the 
principal  events  and  strange  or  extra- 


ordinary occurrences  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  world  carried  down  to  A. 
H.  829  (1425  A.  D.)  He  died  in  834 
(A.  D.  1430).  Elliot’s  Bibl.  Index  p.  81. 

The  whole  of  this  series  of  authors  is 
taken  bodily  and  in  the  same  order  by 
Abu'l  Fazl  from  the  Baudhatu’s  Safa 
without  acknowledgement. 


* Pur  i Sina  signifies  the  same  as 
Ibn  Sina,  The  full  name  of  this  philo- 
sopher is  Abu  'Ali  Busam-b-'Abdu'llah- 
b-Sina,  as  Shaikh,  ar  BAis.  He  was  bom 
in  BuhkAra  A H.  370  (A.  JO.  980)  and 
died  in  428  (1036)  at  the  age  of  68.  The 
length  to  which  these  notes  have  run 
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ATN  I. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces. 

He  is  the  vicegerent  of  His  Majesty.  The  troops  and*  people  of  the 
province  are  under  his  orders  and  their  welfare  depends  upon  his  just  ad- 
ministration. He  must  seek  the  will  of  God  in  all  that  he  undertakes 
and  be  constant  in  praise  and  supplication.  He  must  never  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  people’s  prosperity  nor  suffer  his  zeal  to  sleep.  He 
must  not  he  prompt  to  vain  converse  or  asperity  of  manner.  Vigilance  and 
the  due  distinction  of  ranks  must  be  his  care,  especially  towards  subordinates 
near  his  person  and  officials  at  a distance.  What  is  the  duty  of  dependents 
must  not  be  committed  to  his  sons,  and  what  these  can'  perform  he  should 
not  execute  himself.  In  all  transactions  he  should  confide  in  one  wiser 
than  himself  and  if  he  can  find  none  such,  he  should  confer  with  a few 
chosen  individuals  and  weigh  carefully  their  deliberations. 

It  haps  at  times,  the  hoary  sage 
May  fail  at  need  in  counsel  right,  m 

And  unskilled  hands  of  tender  age 
A chance  shaft  wing  within  the  white.1 

He  should  not  admit  many  men  to  his  secret  councils,  for  the  prudent, 
zealous,  warm,  disinterested  adviser  is  rare,  lest  one  of  them  should  pro- 
voke dissension,  and  opportunities  for  timely  action  escape.  He  should 
regard  his  office  of  command  as  that  of  a guardian,  and  exercise  caution, 
and  making  a knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  men  a rule  of  government, 
live  as  it  behoves  his  office.  Levity  and  anger  he  should  keep  under  the 
restraint  of  reason.  He  should  reclaim  the  rebellious  by  a just  insight 
into  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  by  good  counsel,  failing  which,  he  should 
be  swift  to  punish  by  reprimands,  threats,  imprisonment,  stripes  or  amputa- 
tion of  limb,  but  he  must  use  the  utmost  deliberation  before  severing  the 
bond  of  the  principle  of  life.  He  should  not  pollute  his  tongue  with  abuse 
which  is  the  manner  of  noisy  vagabonds  of  the  market  place.  He  should 
refrain  from  the  use  of  oaths  in  speech  for  this  is  imputing  falsehood  to 
himself  by  implication  and  distrust  in  the  person  he  addresses.  In  judicial 
investigations,  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  witnesses  and  oaths,  but 
pursue  them  by  manifold  inquiries,  by  the  study  of  physiognomy  and  the 


compel  me  to  reject  information  which 
the  reader  may  easily  gather  for  him- 
self. The  life  of  Avicenna  will  be  found 
ioLK.  Under  art  8%na  D’Herbelot  tran- 
scribes his  life  and  under  Canwn  the 


contents  of  his  famous  work  on  Medi- 
cine which  has  been  a mine  of  know- 
ledge and  contention  to  all  subsequent 
Moslem  writers  on  this  subject. 

1 Gulist&a  of  /3a*di,  Chap.  HTf 
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exercise  of  foresight,  nor,  laying  the  brurden  of  it  on  others,  live  absolved 
from  solicitude. 

Beware  lest  justice  to  that  judge  belong, 

Whose  own  ill-deed  hath  wrought  the  suppliant’s  wrong. 

Let  him  not  inflict  the  distress  of  expectation  upon  supplicants  for 
justice.  He  should  shut  his  eyes  against  faults  and  accept  excuses,  and 
adopt  such  a course  of  conduct  as  will  not  disparage  his  good  breeding 
and  dignity.  He  should  not  interfere  with  any  man’s  creed.  A wiso  man, 
in  worldly  affairs  that  are  transient,  seeks  not  his  own  loss,  why  then  should 
he  knowingly  abandon  the  spiritual  life  that  is  eternal,  for  if  it  be  true,  dis- 
turbance is  criminal  and  if  otherwise  it  is  the  malady  of  ignorance  and  is 
deserving  of  kind  treatment.  Each  division  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  en- 
trust to  zealous  upright  men  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  roads  by  the 
establishment  of  trusty  guards  and  from  time  to  time  receive  reports  of 
them.  He  should  select  for  purposes  of  secret  intelligence  honest,  pro- 
vident, truthful  and  unavaricious  men,  and  if  such  needful  individuals  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  in  every  affair  he  should  associate  several  who  are  un- 
known to  each  other  and  inspecting  their  several  reports  thus  ascertain  the 
truth.  His  expenditure  should  be  less  than  his  income,  and  from  his  trea- 
sury ho  should  supply  the  needy,  especially  those  who  loose  not  their  tongues 
in  solicitation.  He  should  never  be  negligent  of  the  supplies  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  troops.  He  should  not  refrain  from  the  practice  of  horse- 
manship, and  should  use  the  bow  and  the  matchlock  and  command  this 
exercise  to  his  men.  In  attaching  individuals  to  his  own  person  and  in 
the  increase  of  confidence,  he  should  employ  a cautious  circumspection. 
Many  are  the  evil  dispositioned  and  licentious  of  nature  who  profess  sin- 
cerity and  sell  themselves  at  a high  price.  He  should  turn  his  attention  to 
the  increase  of  agriculture  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  land  and 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  obligations 
and  account  the  befriending  of  the  agriculturists  as  an  excellent  service  to 
the  Almighty.  He  should  retain  impartial  collectors  of  revenue  and  from 
time  to  time  obtain  information  regarding  their  actions.  Let  him  store 
for  himself  a goodly  reward  in  the  making  of  reservoirs,  wells,  watercourses, 
gardens,  serais  and  other  pious  foundations,  and  set  about  the  repairing  if 
what  has  fallen  into  ruin.  He  should  not  be  given  to  retirement  nor  be 
unsettled  in  mind  which  is  the  manner  of  recluses,  nor  make  a practice 
of  associating  with  the  common  people  nor  be  ever  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  which  is  the  fashion  of  blind  worshippers  of  outward  appearances. 

Court  not  the  world  nor  to  it  wholly  die ; 

Walk  wisely : neither  phoenix  be  nor  fly. 
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Let  him  hold  in  honour  the  chosen  servants  of  God,  and  entreat  the 
assistance  of  spiritually-minded  anchorites  and  of  mendicants  of  tangled 
hair  and  naked  of  foot.  The  imploring  blessings  from  the  sun  and  the 
solar  lamp,  he  should  not  consider  as  its  deification  or  a worshipping  of 
fire.1  Let  him  accustom  himself  to  night  vigils  and  partake  of  sleep  and 
food  in  moderation.  He  should  pass  the  dawn  and  the  evening  in  medita- 
tion and  pray  at  noon  and  at  midnight.  When  he  is  at  leisure  from  worldly 
affairs  and  introspection  of  conscience,  he  should  study  works  of  philosophy 
and  act  according  to  their  precepts.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  his  mind,  he 
should  peruse  the  spiritual  admonitions  of  the  Masnawi*  and  regardless 
of  the  letter  imbibe  its  spirit.  He  should  entertain  his  mind  with  the 
instructive  stories  of  Kalila  and  Damna,  and  thus  gaining  a knowledge  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  regard  the  experience  of  the  ancients  as  his  own. 
Let  him  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  true  knowledge  and  put 
aside  childish  tales.  Let  him  associate  with  a discreet  and  trusty  friend 
and  give  him  permission  to  look  carefully  into  his  daily  conduct  in 
order  that  he  may  privately  represent  whatever,  in  the  balance  of  his  dis- 
cretion, appears  blameworthy  and  if  at  any  time  his  penetration  should  be 
at  fault  he  should  not  be  thereat  displeased  for  men  have  ever  been  back- 
ward in  uttering  a displeasing  truth  especially  in  a season  of  anger  when 
reason  slumbers  and  the  spirit  is  aflame.  Courtiers,  for  the  most  part, 
seek  pretexts  of  evasion  and  lend  a false  colouring  to  error,  and  if  perchance 
one  of  them  should  be  really  concerned,  he  will  hold  his  peace  for  fear, 
for  he  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  who  would  prefer  another’s  benefit  to  his 
own  injury.  Let  him  not  be  roused  to  anger  by  the  representations  of 
detractors,  but  rest  in  the  path  of  circumspection,  for  men  of  evil  nature, 
dissemblers  in  speech,  palm  off  their  tales  with  the  semblance  of  truth  and 
representing  themselves  as  disinterested,  labour  to  injure  others.  He 
should  not  consider  himself  as  fixed  of  residence  but  hold  himself  ever 
ready  for  a summons  to  the  presence.  .Let  him  not  be  malevolent,  but 
prefer  courtesy  and  gentleness.  He  should  not  subvert  ancient  families 
bat  let  an  illustrious  ancestry  redeem  unworthy  successors.  Let  him  see 
that  the  younger  among  his  followers  when  they  meet,  use  the  greeting  " God 
is  great,”8  and  the  elder  reply  * Glorious  is  His  Majesty.”  Let  him  not 
take  as  food  a sheep  or  a goat  of  under  one  year  and  he  should  abstain 
from  flesh  for  a month  after  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  He  shall 
not  eat  of  anything  that  he  has  himself  killed.  He  should  restrict  him- 
self in  sensual  gratification  and  approach  not  a pregnant  woman.  The 


1 See.  VoL  I,  pp.  200-202.  # See  Yol.  I,  p.  166. 

* Of  J&Ulu’ddin  Rumi. 
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food  which  is  bestowed  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  he  should  prepare  each 
year  on  his  birthday  and  regale  the  needy. 

With  heavenly  treasures  store  thy  grave — provide1 
While  yet  in  life — none  may  when  he  hath  died. 

When  the  sun  advances  from  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  to  another,  let 
him  offer  up  a thanksgiving  and  discharge  cannon  and  musketry  to  arouse 
the  slumberers  in  forgetfulness.  At  the  first  beams  of  the  world-illumining 
sun  and  at  midnight  which  is  the  taming  point  of  its  re-ascension,  let  him 
sound  the  kettle-dram  and  enforce  vigilance. 


ATN  II. 

The  Foujdar. 

In  the  same  way  that  His  Majesty,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
has  appointed  a Commander  of  the  forces  for  each  province,  so  by  his 
rectitude  of  judgment  and  wise  statesmanship  he  apportions  several  par- 
gaunahs  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  trusty,  just  and  disinterested  servants, 
appreciative  of  what  is  equitable,  and  faithful  to  his  engagements ; and 
him  they  style  by  the  above  name.  As  a subordinate  and  assistant  he 
holds  the  first  place.  Should  a cultivator  or  a collector  of  the  crown  lands 
or  an  assignee  of  government  estates  prove  rebellious,  he  should  induce 
him  to  submit  by  fair  words,  and  if  this  fail,  he  shall  take  the  written 
evidence  of  the  principal  officers  and  proceed  to  chastise  him.  He  should 
pitch  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body  of  rebels  and  at  every 
opportunity  inflict  loss  upon  their  persons  and  property  but  not  risk  at 
once  a general  engagement.  If  the  affair  can  be  concluded  with  the  in- 
fantry he  should  not  employ  cavalry.  He  should  not  be  rash  in  attacking  a 
fort,  but  encamp  beyond  bowshot  and  the  reach  of  its  guns  and  musketry,  and 
obstruct  the  roads  of  communication.  He  should  be  vigilant  against  night 
attacks  and  devise  a place  of  retreat,  and  be  constant  in  patrolling.  When 
he  has  captured  the  rebel  camp,  he  must  observe  equity  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil  and  reserve  a fifth  for  the  royal  exchequer.  If  a balance  of 
revenue  be  due  from  the  village,  this  should  be  first  taken  into  account. 
He  should  constantly  inspect  the  horses  and  accoutrements  of  the  troops. 
If  a trooper  be  without  a horse,  his  comrades  should  be  assessed  to  pro- 
vide for  him  and  if  a horse  be  killed  in  action,  it  should  be  made  good  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  He  must  duly  furnish  a roll  of  the  troops  present 


1 Sa’di-Gulist&n  Preface. 
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and  absent,  to  the  royal  court  and  ever  bear  in  mind  the  duty  of  carrying 
oat  its  sacred  ordinances. 


AFN  III. 

The  Mir  A*dl  and  the  K&zi . 

Although  tbe  supreme  authority  and  the  redress  of  grievances  rests 
with  sovereign  monarchs,  yet  the  capacity  of  a single  person  is  inadequate 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  entire  administration.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  he  should  appoint  one  of  his  discreet  and  unbiassed  servants 
as  his  judiciary  delegate.  This  person  must  not  be  content  with  witnesses 
and  oaths,  but  hold  diligent  investigation  of  the  first  importance,  for  the 
inquirer  is  uninformed  and  the  two  litigants  are  cognisant  of  the  facts. 
Without  full  inquiry,  and  just  insight,  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  requisite 
certitude.  From  the  excessive  depravity  of  human  nature  and  its  oovetous- 
ness,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a witness  or  his  oath.  By  impartia- 
lity  and  knowledge  of  character,  be  should  distinguish  the  oppressed 
from  the  oppressor  and  boldly  and  equitably  take  action  on  his  conclusions. 
He  must'  begin  with  a thorough  interrogation  and  learn  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ; and  should  keep  in  view  what  is  fitting  in  each  particular  and 
take  the  question  in  detail,  and  in  this  manner  sot  down  separately  the 
evidence  of  each  witness.  When  he  has  accomplished  his  task  with  in- 
telligence, deliberation  and  perspicacity,  he  should,  for  a time,  turn  to 
other  business  and  keep  his  counsel  from  others.  He  should  then  take  up 
the  case  and  reinvestigate  and  inquire  into  it  anew,  and  with  discrimina- 
tion and  singleness  of  view  search  it  to  its  core.  If  capacity  and  vigour 
are  not  to  be  found  united,  he  should  appoint  two  persons,  one  to  investigate 
whom  they  call  a K&zi ; the  other  the  Mir  A’dl  to  carry  out  his  finding. 

AIN  IV. 

The  Kotwdl. 

The  appropriate  person  for  this  office  should  be  vigorous,  experienced, 
active,  deliberate,  patient,  astute  and  humane.  Through  his  watchfulness 
and  night  patrolling  the  citizens  should  enjoy  the  repose  of  security,  and 
the  evil-disposed  lie  in  the  slough  of  non-existenoe.  He  should  keep  a 
register  of  houses,  and  frequented  roads,  and  engage  the  citizens  in  a 
pledge  of  reciprocal  assistance,  and  bind  them  to  a common  participation  of 
weal  and  woe.  He  should  form  a quarter  by  the  union  of  a certain  number 
of  habitations,  and  name  one  of  his  intelligent  subordinates  for  its  superin- 
tendence and  receive  a daily  report  under  his  seal  of  those  who  enter  or 
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leave  it,  and  of  whatever  events  therein  occur.  And  he  should  appoint  as 
a spy  one  among  the  obscure  residents  with  whom  the  other  should  have 
no  acquaintance,  and  keeping  their  reports  in  writing,  employ  a heed- 
ful scrutiny.  He  should  establish  a separate  serdi  and  cause  unknown 
arrivals  to  alight  therein,  and  by  the  aid  of  divers  detectives  take  account  of 
them.  He  should  minutely  observe  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
various  classes  of  men  and  by  a refined  address,  make  his  vigilance  reflect 
honour  on  his  administration.  Of  eveiy  guild  of  artificers,  he  should  name 
one  as  guildmaster,  and  another  as  broker,  by  whose  intelligence  the  business 
of  purchase  and  sale  should  be  conducted.  From  these  also  he  should  require 
frequent  reports.  He  should  see  to  the  open  thoroughfare  of  the  streets  and 
erect  barriers  at  the  entrances  and  secure  freedom  from  defilement.  When 
night  is  a little  advanced,  he  should  prohibit  people  from  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  city.  He  should  set  the  idle  to  some  handicraft.  He  should 
remove  former  grievances  and  forbid  any  one  from  forcibly  entering  the 
house  of  another.  He  shall  discover  thieves  and  the  goods  they  have 
stolen  or  be  responsible  for  the  loss.  He  should  so  direct  that  no  one 
shall  demand  a tax  or  cess  save  on  arms,  elephants,  horses,  cattle,  camels, 
sheep,  goats  and  merchandise.  In  every  Stibah  a slight  impost  shall  be 
levied  at  an  appointed  place.  Old  coins  should  be  given  in  to  be  melted 
down  or  consigned  to  the  treasury  as  bullion.  He  should  suffer  no 
alteration  of  value  in  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  its 
diminution  by  wear  in  circulation,  he  shall  recover  to  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency.  He  should  use  his  discretion  in  the  reduction  of  prices  and 
not  allow  purchases  to  be  made  outside  the  city.  The  rich  shall  not  take 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  consumption.  He  shall  examine  the 
weights  and  make  the  ser  not  more  or  less  than  thirty  ddms.1  In  the  gasp 
hereinafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  should  permit  neither  decrease  or  increase, 
and  restrain  the  people  from  the  making,  the  dispensing,  the  buying  or 
selling  of  wine,  but  refrain  from  invading  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 
Of  the  property  of  a deceased  or  missing  person  who  may  have  no  heir, 
he  shall  take  an  inventory  and  keep  it  in  his  care.  He  should  reserve 
separate  ferries  and  wells  for  men  and  women.  He  should  appoint  persons 
of  respectable  character  to  supply  the  public  watercourses,  and  prohibit 
women  from  riding  on  horseback.  He  should  direct  that  no  ox  or  buffalo* 
or  horse,  or  camel  be  slaughtered,  and  forbid  the  restriction  of  persona] 
liberty  and  the  selling  of  slaves.  He  should  not  suffer  a woman  to  be  burnt 
against  her  inclination,  nor  a criminal  deserving  of  death,  to  be  impaled, 

» See  Vol.  I,  pp.  16,  82,  et  seq.  I • See  Vol.  I,  p.  88.  n.  and  A(n  11  of 
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nor  any  one  to  be  cironmoised  under  the  age  of  twelve.  Above  this  limit  of 
age,  the  permission  may  be  accorded.  Religions  enthusiasts,  calendars, 
and  dishonest  tradesmen  he  should  expel  or  deter  from  their  course  of  con- 
duct, but  he  should  be  careful  in  this  matter  not  to  molest  a God-fearing 
recluse,  or  persecute  barefooted  wandering  anchorites.  He  should  allot 
separate  quarters  to  butchers,  hunters  of  animals,  washers  of  the  dead,  and 
sweepers,  and  restrain  men  from  associating  with  such  stony-hearted  gloomy- 
dispositioned  creatures.  He  shall  amputate  the  hand  of  any  who  is  the 
pot-companion  of  an  executioner,  and  the  fingor  of  such  as  converse  with  his 
family.  He  should  locate  the  cemetery  outside  of,  and  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
He  should  prohibit  his  adherents  from  wearing  sombre  garments  in  mourn- 
ing and  induce  them  to  wear  red.  From  the  first  till  the  nineteenth  of  the 
mouth  of  Farwardin,  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Abdn,  the  days  of 
the  sun’s  passage  from  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  to  another,  ou.,  the  first  of 
every  solar  month,  the  sixteenth  of  the  same,  the  Ilahi  festivals,  the  days 
of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
he  shall  prohibit  men  from  slaughtering  animals,  but  hold  it  lawful  as 
a necessity  for  feeding  animals  used  in  hunting  and  for  the  sick.  He 
shall  remove  the  place  of  execution  to  without  the  city  and  see  that  the 
H£hi  festivals  are  observed.  He  shall  have  lamps  lit  on  the  night  of  the 
Kauroz1  (New  Year’s  day)  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Farwardin.  On 
the  eve  of  a festival,  as  well  r.s  on  the  festival  itself  he  shall  cause  a kettle- 
drum to  be  sounded  at  each  watch.  In  the  Persian  and  Hindu  almanacs, 
he  shall  cause  the  ll&hi  era  to  be  adopted  and  the  beginning  of  the 
month  according  to  the  Hindu  nomenclature  he  shall  place  in  Shukla* 
pachoh.* 


ART  V. 

The  Collector  of  the  Revenue 

Should  be  a friend  of  the  agriculturist.  Zeal  and  truthfulness  should 
be  his  rule  of  conduct.  He  should  consider  himself  the  representative  of 
the  lord  paramount  and  establish  himself  where  every  one  may  have  easy 
access  to  him  without  the  intervention  of  a mediator.  He  should  deal  with 
the  contumacious  and  the  dishonest  by  admonition  and  if  this  avail  not,  pro- 
ceed to  chastisement,  nor  should  he  be  in  apprehension  of  the  land  falling 
waste.  He  should  not  cease  from  punishing  highway  robbers,  murderers  and 
evildoers,  nor  from  heavily  mulcting  them,  and  so  administer  that  the  cry 
of  complaint  shall  be  stilled.  He  should  assist  the  needy  husbandman  with 

1 See  Ain  22,  2nd  Book.  | * See  p.  17  of  this  book* 
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advances  of  money  and  recover  them  gradually.  And  when  through  the 
exertions  of  the  village  headman  the  full  rental  is  received,  he  should  allow 
him  half  a bimoah1  on  each  bighah,  or  otherwise  reward  him  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  servioes.  He  should  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  soil  in 
cultivation  and  weigh  each  several  portion  in  the  scales  of  personal  observation 
and  be  acquainted  with  its  quality.  The  agricultural  value  of  land  varies 
in  different  districts  and  certain  soils  are  adapted  to  certain  crops.  He 
should  deal  differently,  therefore,  with  each  agriculturist  and  take  his  ease 
into  consideration.  He  should  take  into  account  with  discrimination  the 
engagements  of  former  collectors  and  remedy  the  procedure  of  ignorance 
or  dishonesty.  He  should  strive  to  bring  waste  lands  into  cultivation  and 
take  heed  that  what  is  in  cultivation  fall  not  waste.  He  should  stimulate 
the  increase  of  valuable  produce  and  remit  somewhat  of  the  assessment 
with  a view  to  its  augmentation.  And  if  the  husbandman  cultivate  less 
and  urge  a plausible  excuse,  let  him  not  accept  it.  Should  there  be  no 
waste  land  in  a village  and  a husbandman  be  capable  of  adding  to  his 
cultivation,  he  should  allow  him  land  in  some  other  village.  He  should  be 
just  and  provident  in  his  measurements.  Let  him  increase  the  facilities  of 
the  husbandman  year  by  year,  and  under  the  pledge  of  his  engagements, 
take  nothing  beyond  the  actual  area  under  tillage.  Should  some  prefer 
to  engage  by  measurement  and  others  by  appraisement  of  crops,  let  him 
forward  the  contracts  with  all  despatch  to  the  royal  presenoe.  Let  him 
not  make  it  a practice  of  taking  only  in  cash  payments  but  also  in  kind. 
This  latter  is  effected  in  several  ways.  First,  kankdt : kan  in  the  Hindi 
language  signifies  gr$in,  and  fail,  estimate.  The  whole  land  is  taken  either 
by  actual  mensuration  or  by  pacing  it,  and  the  standing  crops  estimated 
in  the  balance  of  inspection.  The  experienced  in  these  matters  say  that  this 
comes  little  short  of  the  mark.  If  any  doubt  arise,  the  crops  should  be 
cut  and  estimated  in  three  lots,  the  good,  the  middling  and  the  inferior, 
and  the  hesitation  removed.  Often,  too,  the  land  taken  by  appraisement, 
gives  a sufficiently  accurate  return.  Secondly,  batdi , also  called  bhdoli ; 
the  crops  are  reaped  and  stacked  and  divided  by  agreement  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  parties.  But  in  this  case  several  intelligent  inspectors  are  required, 
otherwise  the  evil-minded  and  false  are  given  to  deception.  Thirdly,  Ichet 
batdi,  when  they  divide  the  fields  after  they  are  sown.  Fourthly,  Idng  batdi ; 
after  cutting  the  grain,  they  form  it  in  heaps  and  divide  it  among  themselves, 
and  each  takes  his  share  home  to  clean  it  and  turn  it  to  profit.  If  it  be 
not  prejudicial  to  the  husbandman,  he  may  take  the  value  of  the  com-bear- 


1 The  20th  part  of  a bighah . 
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mg  bad  in  cash  a*  the  market  rate.  If  on  this  land  they  sew  the  beet  kinds 
of  produce,6  in  the  first  year  he  should  remit  a fourth  of  the  usual  assess* 
meni.  If  at  the  time  of  collection  the  better  produce  is  found  to  be 
larger  in  quantity  than  the  previous  year,  but  less  land  cultivated,  and  the 
revenue  be  the  same,  let  him  not  be  provoked  or  moved  to  contention.  He 
should  always  seek  to  satisfy  the  owner  of  the  crops.  He  should  not  en- 
trust the  appraisement  to  the  headman  of  the  village  lest  it  give  rise  to 
remisaness  and  incompetence  and  undue  authority  be  conferred  on  high- 
handed oppressors,  but  he  should  deal  with  each  husbandman,  present  his 
demand,  and  separately  and  civilly  receive  his  dues. 

He  most  take  security  from  laud  surveyors,  assessors  aud  other  officers 
of  revenue.  He  should  supply  the  officials  engaged  in  the  land  measure- 
ments, for  each  day  on  which  they  are  employed,  with  16  dams  and  31 
•ers,  and  as  a monthly  ration,  on  the  following  scale : 


Flour. 

Oil. 

Grain.  Vegetables  Ac. 

B6r 

s6r 

s£r 

dam 

Superintendent  of  survey, 

...  5. 

1 

7. 

4. 

Writer, 

...  4. 

* 

5. 

4. 

Land  surveyor  and  four  thanadars,each , 8. 

1 

5. 

He  shall  affix  a mark  to  the  land  surveyed  and  shall  take  a bond  from 
the  headman  that  there  shall  be  no  concealment  regarding  the  land,  and  the 
various  crops  shall  be  duly  reported.  In  the  process  of  measurement  if  any 
inferior  portion  of  land  be  observed,  he  shall  at  once  estimate  its  quantity, 
and  from  day  to  day  take  a note  of  its  quality  and  this  voucher  he  shall 
deliver  to  the  husbandman.  But  if  this  discovery  be  made  after  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  he  shall  gather  information  from  the  neighbours  aud 
from  unofficial  documents  and  strike  an  average.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
harkun  (registrar  of  collections)  sets  down  the  transactions  of  the  assess- 
ments, the  mulcaddam  (chief  village  revenue  officer)  and  the  patwdri  (land- 
steward)  shall  keep  their  respective  accounts.  The  Collector  shall  compare 
these  documents  and  keep  them  under  his  seal  and  give  a copy  thereof  to 
tbe  clerk.  When  the  assessment  of  the  village  is  completed,  he  shall  enter 
it  in  the  abstract  of  the  village  accounts,  and  after  verifying  it  anew, 
cause  its  authentication  by  the  harkun  and  patwkri,  and  this  document  he 
Aall  forward  weekly  to  the  royal  presence  and  never  delay  it  beyond 
fifteen  days.  After  the  despatch  of  the  draft  estimates  to  the  imperial 
court,  should  any  disaster  to  the  crops  occur,  on  ascertaining  the  exact 

4 tWf  guoh  as  sugar,  pan  or  | inferior  crops,  such  as  make. 

•ottoa  in  contradistinction  to  (jrW  I 
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particulars  on  the  spot,  he  shall  calculate  the  extent  of  the  loss  and  record- 
ing it  in  writing,  transmit  it  without  delay  in  order  that  it  may  he  ap- 
proved or  a commissioner  despatched.  He  should  collect  the  revenue  in 
an  amicable  manner  and  extend  not  the  hand  of  demand  out  of  season. 
He  should  begin  the  collection  of  the  spring  harvest  from  the  Holi,  which  is 
a Hindu  festival  occulting  when  the  sun  is  about  to  pass  from  Aquarius 
and  is  entering  or  has  reached  midway  in  Pisces,  and  the  Autumn  harvest 
from  the  Lasharah , which  is  a festival  falling  when  the  sun  is  in  the  mid- 
dle or  last  ten  days  of  Virgo,  or  the  first  ten  of  Libra.  Let  him  see 
that  the  treasurer  does  not  demand  any  special1  kind  of  coin,  but  take 
what  is  of  standard  weight  and  proof  and  receive  the  equivalent  of  the 
deficiency  at  the  value  of  current  coin  and  record  the  difference  in  the 
voucher.  He  should  stipulate  that  the  husbandman  bring  his  rents  himself 
at  definite  periods  so  that  the  malpractices  of  low  intermediaries  may  be 
avoided.  When  there  is  a full  harvest,  he  should  collect  the  appropriate 
revenue  and  accept  no  adjournment  of  payments  on  future  crops.  Who- 
soever does  not  cultivate  land  liable  to  taxation  but  encloses  it  for 
pasturage,  the  Collector  shall  take  for  each  buffalo  six  dams , and  for  an  ox, 
three  ddms  yearly,  but  for  a calf  or  a buffalo  which  has  not  yet  calved,  he 
shall  make  no  demand.  He  shall  assign  four  oxen,  two  cows  and  one 
buffalo  to  each  plough  and  shall  lay  no  impost  on  these.  Whatever  is  paid 
into  the  treasury,  he  shall  himself  examine  and  count  and  compare  it  with 
the  day-ledger  of  the  kdrlcwi.  This  he  shall  verify  by  the  signature  of 
the  treasurer  and  placing  it  in  bags  under  seal,  shall  deposit  it  in  a strong 
room  and  fasten  the  door  thereof  with  several  locks  of  different  construc- 
tion. He  shall  keep  the  key  of  one  himself  and  leave  the  others  with  the 
treasurer.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  he  shall  take  from  the  writer  ( bitikchi ) 
the  account  of  the  daily  receipts  and  expenditure  and  forward  it  to  the 
presence.  When  two  lakhs  of  ddms  are  collected,  he  shall  remit  them 
by  the  hands  of  trusty  agents.  He  shall  carefully  instruct  the  patwari  of 
each  village  to  enter  in  detail  in  the  memorandum  which  he  gives  to  the 
husbandman,  the  amount  he  receives  from  the  same;  any  balances  he 
shall  enter  under  each  name  in  a book  and  forward  it  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  headmen ; and  these,  at  the  next  harvest,  he  shall  recover 
without  distress.  He  shall  carefully  inspect  the  suyurghaP  tenures,  sending 


1 If  the  word  be  read  instead  of 

ren- 
dering will  then  be  “ fine  gold*1  instead  of 
special  coin. 


M occurs  in  one  MS.,  the 


■ An  assignment  of  land  revenue  for 
charitable  purposes  : also  a grant  with- 
out stipulation  of  any  condition.  See 
VoL  I,  p.  270. 
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copies  of  them  to  the  registry  office  to  be  compared.  He  should  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  the  chakndmah,1  and  resume  the  share  of  a deceased 
grantee  or  one  who  is  an  absentee  or  actually  in  service  of  the  state.  He 
should  take  care  that  land  cultivated  by  the  farmer  himself  and  not  by  the 
tenant,  as  well  as  resumed  lands,  should  not  be  suffered  to  fall  waste ; the 
property  of  the  absentee  or  of  him  that  dies  without  an  heir  he  should 
duly  keep  under  ward  and  report  the  circumstances.  He  should  see  that 
no  capitation-tax  be  imposed  nor  interfere  with  the  remission  of  dues 
granted  by  former  governments.  He  shall  not  make  the  occasions  of 
journeying,  feasting  or  mourning  au  opportunity  for  exactions,  and  refrain 
from  accepting  presents.  Whenever  a mukaddam  or  patwdri  shall  bring 
money  or,  advancing  to  the  dais,  shall  present  a ddm  in  obeisance,  he  shall 
not  accept  it.  In  the  same  way  he  shall  renounce  balkafi , which  is  the 
practice  of  taking  a small  fee  from  each  village  when  the  harvest  is  ready 
for  reaping.  He  shall  also  waive  all  perquisites  on  handicrafts,  market- 
booths,  police,  travelling  passports,  garden  produce,  temporary  sheds,  en- 
closure, fishing  rights,  port-dues,  butter,  oil  of  sesame,  blanketing,  leather, 
wool,  and  the  like  malpractices  of  the  avaricious  who  fear  not  God.  He 
shall  provide  for  the  periodic  appointment  of  one  among  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  district,  to  reside  at  the  royal  court  and  furnish  it 
with  the  minutest  particulars.  Every  month  he  shall  submit  a statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  of  the  jagtrddrs , the  neighbouring  residents, 
the  submission  of  the  rebellions,  the  market  prices,  the  current  rents  of 
tenements,  the  state  of  the  destitute  poor,  of  artificers,  and  all  other 
contingencies.  Should  there  be  no  kotwcU , the  Collector  must  take  the 
duties  of  that  office  upon  himself. 

AIN  VI. 

The  Bitikchi* 

Must  be  conscientious,  a good  writer,  and  a skilful  accountant.  He  is 
indispensable  to  the  collector.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  from  the  kandngcfi  the 


1 This  is  a grant  of  alienated  lands 
specifying  the  boundary  limits  thereof. 
Chdk,  according  to  Elliot,  is  a patch  of 
rent-free  land  detached  from  a village. 

# A word  of  Turkish  origin,  signifying 
t writer  or  scribe. 

• An  officer  in  each  district  acquainted 
with  its  customs  and  land-tenures  and 


whose  appointment  is  usually  hereditary. 
He  receives  report  from  the  patwdris  of 
new  cases  of  alluvion  and  dil avion,  sales, 
leases,  gifts  of  land  Ac.  which  entail  a 
change  in  the  register  of  mutations.  He 
is  a revenue  officer  and  subordinate  to 
the  tahsilcUr.  Carnegy.  Kachh.  Tech- 
nical. 
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average  decennial  state  of  the  village  revenues  in  money  and  kind,  and 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  onstoms  and  regulations  of  the 
district,  satisfy  the  Collector  in  this  regard,  and  lend  his  utmost  assistance 
and  attention.  He  shall  record  all  engagements  made  with  the  agricul- 
turists, define  the  village  boundaries,  and  estimate  the  amount  of  arable  and 
waste  land.  He  shall  note  the  names  of  the  munsif,  the  superintendent 
the  land-surveyor  and  tkanaddr , also  that  of  the  cultivator  and  headman, 
and  record  below,  the  kind  of  produce  cultivated.  He  should  also  set 
down  the  village,  the  pergunnah  and  the  harvest,  and  subtracting  the 
deficiency  take  the  value  of  the  assets,  or  after  the  manner  of  tho  people  of 
the  country,  inscribe  the  name,  the  kind  of  produce,  and  the  deficiency 
below  the  date  of  cultivation.  When  the  survey  of  the  village  is  complete, 
he  shall  determine  the  assessment  of  each  cultivator  and  specify  the  revenue 
of  the  whole  village.  The  Collector  shall  take  the  revenue  on  this  basis, 
and  forward  a copy  of  the  survey,  called  in  Hindi  khasra  to  the  royal  court. 
When  drawing  out  the  rolls,  if  the  former  documents  are  not  available,  he 
should  take  down  in  writing  from  the  patwdri  the  cultivation  of  each 
husbandman  by  name  and  thus  effect  his  purpose,  and  transmit  the  roll  to- 
gether with  the  balances  and  collections  punctually,  and  he  shall  enter  the 
name  of  the  tahsildar  below  each  village,  in  the  day-ledger.  He  shall  re- 
cord the  name  of  each  husbandman  who  brings  his  rent  and  grant  him  a 
receipt  signed  by  the  treasurer.  Copies  of  the  rolls  of  the  patwdri  and 
mukaddam  by  means  of  which  they  have  made  the  collections,  together 
with  the  sarkhat,  that  is  the  memorandum  given  to  the  husbandman,  he 
shall  receive  from  the  patwari , and  inspecting  them,  shall  carefully  scru- 
tinize them.  If  any  falsification  appears,  he  shall  fine  them  and  report  to 
the  Collector  daily  the  collection  and  balances  of  each  village  and  facilitate 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  Whenever  any  cultivator  desires  a reference 
to  his  account,  he  shall  settle  it  without  delay  and  at  the  close  of  each  har- 
vest he  shall  record  the  collections  and  balances  of  eaoh  village  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  pattodri’s , and  enter  each  day  in  the  ledger  the  receipts 
and  disbursement  under  each  name  and  heading,  and  authenticate  it  by  the 
signature  of  the  Collector  and  treasurer.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
shall  enclose  it  in  a bag  under  the  seal  of  the  Collector  and  forward  it  to 
the  presence.  He  shall  also  despatch  daily  the  price-current  of  mohnrs 
and  rupees  and  other  articles  under  the  seals  of  the  principal  men,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  harvest,  he  shall  take  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
treasurer,  and  forward  it  authenticated  by  his  signature.  The  abstract  and 
settlement  of  the  assessment,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  he  shall  transmit 
under  the  signature  of  the  Collector.  He  shall  enter  the  effects  and  cattle 
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plundered  in  any  village,  in  the  day-ledger,  and  report  the  circumstances. 
At  the  year’s  end,  when  the  time  of  the  revenue-collections  has  closed,  he 
shall  record  the  balances  due  from  the  village  and  deliver  the  record  to 
the  Collector  and  forward  a copy  to  the  royal  court.  When  removed  from 
office,  he  shall  make  over  to  the  Collector  for  the  time  being  his  account 
under  the  heads  of  balances,  advances  <fcc.,  and  after  satisfying  him  in  this 
regard,  take  the  detail  thereof  and  repair  to  the  Court. 

ArN  VII. 

The  Treasurer .l * * * * * * 

Called  in  the  language  of  the  day  FofadarK  The  treasury  should  be 
located  near  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the  situation  should  be 
such  where  it  is  not  liable  to  injury.  He  should  receive  from  the  culti- 
vator any  kind  of  mohurs,  rupees  or  copper  that  he  may  bring,  and  not 
demand  any  particular  coin.  He  shall  require  no  rebate  on  the  august 
coinage  of  the  realm  but  take  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  deficiency  in 
coin- weight.  Coinage  of  former  reigns  he  shall  accept  as  bullion.  He  shall 
keep  the  treasure  in  a strong  room  with  the  knowledge  of  the  shikd&r 8 
and  the  registrar,  and  count  it  every  evening  and  cause  a memorandum  there- 
of to  be  signed  by  the  Collector  and  compare  the  day-ledger  with  the  regis- 
trar’s account  and  authenticate  it  by  his  signature.  On  the  door  of  the 
treasary  as  sealed  by  the  Collector,  he  should  place  a lock  of  his  own,  and 
open  it  only  with  the  cognisance  of  the  Collector  and  registrar.  He  shall 
not  receive  any  monies  from  the  cultivator  save  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Collector  and  registrar,  and  he  shall  grant  a receipt  for  the  same.  He 
shall  cause  the  patwdri’s  signature  to  be  affixed  to  the  ledger  known  in 
Hindustan  as  bahi,  so  that  discrepancy  may  be  avoided.  He  shall  consent 


1 Khiz&nad&r. 

* The  term  fota  is  applied  in  Arabic, 

to  cloths  used  as  waist  wrappers 

brought  from  Sind,  and  the  word  itself 

is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  coun- 

toy and  not  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.  De 

8acy  in  his  Chrest.  Arab©  I,  195  qnoteB 

from  M.  Yarsy  that  these  cloths  are 
nade  in  the  Levant  and  Arabia,  and  are 
nsed  for  the  bath,  as  veils  for  women 
and  for  turbans.  He  adds,  Les  pagnes 
flout  tres-connues  dans  nos  ports 
neridionaoz  qni  font  le  commerce  da 
knot,  sons  le  nom  de  foutes.  De  la 

7 


vient  en  portngais,  Fota.  The  office 
was  no  donbt  originally  named  from 
this  distinguishing  portion  of  apparel. 
In  Marathi,  it  is  termed  whence 

the  oommon  name  Poddr  applied  to  a 
banker,  a cash-keeper,  or  an  officer  in 
public  establishments  for  weighing 
money  or  bullion.  See  Wilson’s  Gloss. 

8 An  officer  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue  from  a certain  division  of  land 
under  the  Moghul  government ; it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  a province  or  to  the  viceroy  in 
hiB  financial  capacity. — Wilson’ sG lossary. 
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to  no  disbursements  without  the  voucher  of  the  diwan}  and  shall  enter 
into  no  usurious  transactions.  If  any  expenditure  should  be  necessary 
that  admits  of  no  delay,  he  may  act  under  the  authority  of  the  registrar 
and  shikddr  and  represent  the  case  to  government.  The  aforementioned 
duties,  from  those  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  up  to  this  point,  are 
primarily  under  the  direct  cognisance  of  the  sovereign  authority  and  as  no 
one  individual  can  perform  them,  a deputy  is  appointed  for  each  function 
and  thus  the  necessary  links  in  ad  ministration  are  strengthened. 

Currency  of  the  means  of  Subsistence. 

Since  the  benefit  and  vigour  of  human  action  are  referrible  to  bodily 
sustenance,  so  in  proportion  to  its  purity  is  the  spirit  strengthened ; the 
body,  were  it  otherwise,  would  grow  corpulent  and  the  spirit  weak : the 
thoughts  too  under  such  a regimen,  incline  to  refinement  and  actions  to 
virtue.  The  seekers  of  felicity,  sober  in  conduct,  are  before  all  things 
particularly  careful  in  the  matter  of  food  and  do  not  pollute  their  hands 
with  every  meat.  To  the  simple  in  heart  who  fear  God,  labour  is  difficult 
and  their  means  of  living  straitened.  They  have  not  that  luminous  in- 
sight which  penetrating  to  the  essence  of  things,  dwells  in  repose,  but 
through  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  are  sunk  in  exhaustion  of  soul  from 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  possessed 
a few  cows,  his  legitimate  property,  and  subsisted  on  their  milk.  By 
the  accident  of  fortune,  it  chanced  that  they  were  carried  off,  and  he 
passed  some  days  fasting.  An  active  fellow  after  diligent  pursuit  brought 
them  back,  but  he  would  not  accept  them  and  replied,  “ I know  not  whence 
those  dumb  animals  have  had  food  during  these  past  few  days.”  In  a short 
space  this  simple  soul  died.  Many  tales  are  told  of  such  dull-witted  crea- 
tures who  have  thus  passed  away.  There  are  also  avaricious  worldlings 
who  do  not  recognize  the  difference  between  other  people’s  property  and 
their  own,  and  gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  good.  The  ignorant  and  distraught  in  mind,  making  their  own 
necessities  an  occasion  of  spoliation  and  seizure,  prepare  for  themselves 
eternal  punishment. 

Simple,  innocent-minded  folk  consider  that  there  are  no  unappropriated 
waste  lands  and  were  they  obtainable,  it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  the 
implements  of  cultivation,  and  if  these  could  be  had,  the  means  of  providing 


1 This  term  was  especially  applied  to 
the  head  financial  minister  whether  of 
the  state  or  of  a province,  being  charged 
in  the  latter  with  the  collection  of  the 


revenue,  its  remittance  to  the  imperial 
treasury  and  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powers  in  all  civil  and  financial 
causes. — Ibid . 
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food  which  would  enable  them  to  labour,  are  not  manifest.  They  can  dis- 
cover no  mine  to  excavate,  and  if  one  were  pointed  out  to  them  which  had 
no  owner,  it  would  be  extremely  onerous  to  obtain  a living  therefrom.  They 
are  averse  too,  from  the  profession  of  arms,  lest  dear  life  be  the  exchange 
for  base  lucre.  They  withdraw  themselves  also  from  commerce  for  this 
reason  that  nytny  ask  a high  price  for  their  goods,  conceal  their  deficiencies 
and  praise  them  for  qualities  which  are  not  in  them,  while  they  close  their 
eyes  to  the  evident  excellencies  of  what  they  purchase  and  disparage  it  for 
faults  it  does  not  possess,  preferring  their  own  benefit  to  another’s  loss. 
And  they  disapprove  also  of  those  who  are  oontent  to  hold  lawful  the 
sequestration  of  the  goods  of  rival  sectaries,  and  they  affirm  that  if  the 
fautor  of  such  pretension  be  discerning  and  wise,  it  will  seem  an  occasion 
for  additional  anxiety  rather  than  a sanction  to  retain  the  property  of 
another ; for  how  can  the  illicit  seizure  of  what  is  another’s  be  commend- 
able on  the  score  of  a difference  of  faith  ? On  the  contrary,  it  is  a sugges- 
tion of  the  evil  one,  a phantasy  of  the  dreams  of  the  avaricious  and  unfit 
for  the  ears  of  the  good.  At  the  present  time  His  Majesty  has  placed  a 
lamp  upon  the  highway  before  all  men,  that  they  may  distinguish  the 
road  from  the  pitfalls,  and  sink  not  into  the  slough  of  perdition,  nor  pass 
their  dear  lives  in  unprofitableness. 

Since  there  is  infinite  diversity  in  the  natures  of  men  and  distractions 
internal  and  external  daily  increase,  and  heavy-footed  greed  travels  post 
haste,  and  light-headed  rage  breaks  its  rein,  where  friendship  in  this 
demon-haunted  waste  of  dishonour  is  rare,  and  justice  lost  to  view,  there  is, 
in  sooth,  no  remedy  for  such  a world  of  confusion  but  in  autocracy,  and 
this  panacea  in  administration  is  attainable  only  in  the  majesty  of  just 
monarch8.  If  a house  or  a quarter  cannot  be  administered  without  the 
sanctions  of  hope  and  fear  of  a sagacious  ruler,  how  can  the  tumult  of  this 
world-nest  of  hornets  be  silenced  save  by  the  authority  of  a vicegerent  of 
Almighty  power  ? How,  in  such  a case  can  the  property,  lives,  honour,  and 
religion  of  the  people  be  protected,  notwithstanding  that  some  recluses 
have  imagined  that  this  can  be  supernaturally  accomplished,  but  a well- 
ordered  administration  has  never  been  effected  without  the  aid  of  sovereign 
monarchs.  That  fiery  wilderness  of  talismanic  power,  too,  is  haunted  by 
spells  and  sorcerers,  and  storms  of  confusion  from  this  sea  of  undiscern- 
ment  have  arisen  and  arise,  and  many  souls,  through  simplicity  and  short- 
sightedness, in  the  turbulent  billows  of  inexperience  have  been  and  are 
still  ever  engulfed,  while  those  who  by  the  light  of  wisdom  and  through 
the  grace  of  acceptance  have  bridled  their  desires  and  garnered  prorisions 
for  the  long  journey  to  come,  have,  in  the  cross-roads  of  distraction,  become 
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the  reproach  of  high  and  low,  for  their  folly,  irreligion  and  unbelief.  In 
that  assembly  of  ignorance  should  a philosopher  of  experience  enter,  he 
must  needs  take  up  the  fashion  of  fools  and  so  escape  from  the  contumely 
of  the  base. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  cultivated  areas,  the  possessors  of  property 
are  numerous,  and  they  hold  their  lands  by  ancestral  descend  but  through 
malevolence  and  despite,  their  titles  become  obscured  by  the  dust  of  un- 
certainty and  the  hand  of  firmness  is  no  longer  stretched  above  them.  If  the 
cultivator  hold  in  awe  the  power  of  the  Adorner  of  the  universe  and  the 
Elixir  of  the  living,  and  the  merchant  turn  back  from  evil  designing  and 
reflect  in  his  heart  on  the  favour  of  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  depository  of 
divine  grace,  his  possessions  would  assuredly  be  approved  of  wisdom.  Thus 
the  virtue  of  property  lies  in  the  pledge  of  intention,  and  a just  ruler,  like 
a saltbed,  makes  clean  the  unclean,  and  the  evil  good.  But  without  honest 
coadjutors,  abundant  accessories  of  state  and  a full  treasury  even  he  could 
effect  nothing  and  the  condition  of  subserviency  and  obedience  would  lack 
the  bloom  of  discipline.  Now  the  man  of  robust  frame  should,  in  the  first 
place,  choose  the  profession  of  arms  and  reflect  on  the  assistance  which  he 
is  capable  of  rendering,  so  as  to  regard  his  life  as  devoted  to  the  task  of 
preserving  human  society  from  dissolution.  The  means  of  sustenance  are 
likewise  as  abundant  to  the  labourer  as  forage  for  his  cattle.  But  if  a 
man  is  unequal  to  this,  he  should  endeavour,  in  some  way,  to  enter  into 
the  number  of  state  servants.  Thus  the  currency  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence rests  on  a twofold  basis,  viz.,  the  justice  of  sovereign  monarehs 
and  regard  to  the  welfare  of  well-disposed  dependents.  The  base  materia- 
list understands  not  the  language  of  reason  and  never  transcends  the 
limits  of  bodily  sense.  This  unfertile  soil  needs  the  water  of  the  sword, 
not  the  limpid  spring  of  demonstration.  In  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of 
the  prince,  the  proud  and  perverse  of  disposition  sink  into  obscurity 
while  the  prosperity  of  the  good  who  seek  after  justice  is  ever  continuous. 

Of  a truth,  whatever  be  the  recompense  of  the  guardianship  over  the 
four1  priceless  elements  of  the  constitution,  it  is  both  meet  and  expe- 
dient and  according  to  the  Almighty  will.  To  the  watchmen  over  the 
house,  the  lord  thereof  appoints  the  guerdon,  and  to  the  watchmen  of  the 
universe,  its  shepherds.2  If  the  whole  of  a man’s  possessions  were  spent 
for  the  protection  of  his  honour,  it  would  be  but  fitting  if  in  gratitude  he 
further  pledged  his  whole  credit,  how  much  the  more  when  it  is  a question 
of  the  guardianship  of  the  four  great  elements  of  State  polity  ? But  just  mo- 


1 See  Yol.  I,  p.  IY.  Abul  Fad's  pre-  * i.  in  the  Homeric  sense,  irocftcpcs 

oe.  Acuov 
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narchs  exact  not  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect  their  purpose  and  stain  not 
their  hands  with  avarice  ; and  hence  it  is  that  this  principle  varies,  as  has 
been  stated,  according  to  diversities  of  age  and  oonntry.  From  this  suggestive 
digression,  it  will  be  evident  that  whatever  circumspect  rulers  exact  from 
their  subjects  after  due  deliberation  and  to  subserve  the  interests  of  justice 
and  grant  to  their  submissive  dependents,  has  a perfect  propriety  and  is 
nniversally  in  vogue.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  the  soldier 
should  be  ampler  and  more  choice.  Next  follow  the  cultivators  and  then 
other  artisans.  Ancient  Greek1 * * * * * *  treatises  affirm  that  professions  are  cir- 
cumscribed to  three  classes,  the  Noble,  the  Base,  and  the  Intermediate. 
The  former  refers  to  the  mind  and  is,  also,  of  not  more  than  three  kinds  : 
the  first  concerns  the  pure  intellect,  as  sagacity  and  capability  of  adminis- 
tration ; the  second,  acquired  knowledge,  as  composition  or  eloquence  ; the 
third  personal  courage,  as  military  duty.  The  Base  also  is  of  three  kinds ; 
the  first  is  opposed  to  the  common  weal  of  mankind,  such  as  the  hoarding 
of  grain : the  second  is  the  contrary  of  any  one  virtue,  as  buffoonery;  the  third 
is  such  as  the  disposition  is  naturally  averse  from,  as  the  trade  of  a bar- 
ber, a tanner  or  a sweeper.  The  Intermediate  comprises  various  callings 
and  trades  ; some  that  are  of  necessity  * such  as  agriculture ; others  which 
could  be  dispensed  with,  as  dyeing ; others  again  simple,  as  carpentry  and 
ironmongery;  and  some  compound,  as  the  manufacturing  of  scales  or 
knives.8 

From  this  exposition  the  distinguished  character  of  the  military  pro- 
fession is  evident.  In  short,  the  noblest  source  of  maintenance  is  to  be 
found  in  a profession  which  is  associated  with  just  dealing,  self-restraint 
and  bravery  and  apart  from  evil  doing  and  sensuality.  The  good  regard 


1 The  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to 

Aristotle’s  Politics  z.  ( A)  the  true  sense 

of  which . has  been  lost  by  filtration 
through  some  Arabic  version  or  para- 
phrase. 

’Ev  a7racrats  8^  rats  iroXtcrw  ion  rpCa 
fUpnf)  T7/s  woXccos,  oi  pcv  cviropoi  cjoSpa, 
Si  8k  (Lvopoi  cr^oBpa,  olbkrpiToioi  pecroi. 
to otmt  lircl  rolvw  opokoytirai  to  /ter- 
pen? apurrov  koli  to  piaov,  $avepbv  ore 

sal  rw  cvn qtfpdrw  rj  Krr}<ns  rj  pi(rt\ 

fUXrum)  iravrwv 

The  three  classes  of  citizens  are  dif- 

ferently described  by  Theseus  in  the 


Suppliants  of  Euripides  but  the  middle 
class  is  there  also  adjudged  to  be  the 
most  serviceable  to  the  State,  v.  Iket. 
238. 

8.  beurepov  8k  to  KaXovpcvov  j3av* 
averov  con  81  t ovto  wept  rots  Tcj^vas 
aveu  ttoXiv  aSvyarov  oUeurffcu* 
Tovnov  8c  t<i)v  re^vtov  rot?  pkv  c£  avaytcYfi 
vTTapxuv  Tas  8k  CIS  Tpv<t>rjv  rj  to  kol 
Xa> s fjjv  Id.  z.  (a) 

• Perhaps  this  distinction  may  lie  be- 
tween arts  and  instruments  made  by  the 
arts.  So  Aristotle,  A (H)  j krrura  tc^wis, 
rroWuiv  yap  opydywv  8ctrat  to  £rjv 
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three  things  as  necessary  in  a profession — avoidance  of  tyranny,  refraining 
from  what  is  dishonourable,  abstinence  from  all  that  is  mean ; by  what  is 
dishonourable,  is  meant  buffoonery  and  the  like  low  pursuits ; by  what  is 
mean,  is  understood  an  inclination  to  base  callings.5 

When  an  appropriate  means  of  maintenance  is  secured,  it  is  a re- 
quisite condition  of  economy  to  husband  a portion  of  one’s  means,  provided 
that  the  household  is  not  thereby  straitened.  The  mendicant  should  not 
be  turned  away  disappointed  nor  subjected  to  the  reproof  of  covetousness 
and  greed.  The  proper  control  of  an  estate  is  conditional  on  the  expen- 
diture being  less  than  the  income ; it  is  permitted  to  indulge  a little 
in  commercial  speculation  and  engage  in  remunerative  undertakings, 
reserving  a part  in  coin  and  valuables,  a part  in  goods  and  wares, 
and  somewhat  invested  in  the  speculations  of  others,  and  yet  a por- 
tion in  lands  and  immoveable  estates,  and  a share  may  be  entrusted  to 
borrowers  of  credit,  and  expenditure  regulated  with  circumspection,  justice 
and  modesty.  Let  such  a one  be  frank  in  his  commercial  dealings  and  give 
no  place  in  his  heart  to  self-reproach.  He  should  keep  in  view  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  will  of  God,  not  the  hope  of  gratitude,  the  increase  of  reputation 
or  the  expectation  of  reward.  He  should  also  give  freely  to  the  needy 
whose  destitution  is  unexposed.  There  is  also  a twofold  manner  of  muni- 
ficence which  if  exercised  in  just  measure,  is  meritorious.  Firstly,  what  is 
given  in  pure  generosity  or  largesse  such  as  a present  and  the  like.  This 
should  be  done  quickly  and  secretly  and  without  setting  store  on  its  ampli- 
tude or  abundance,  nor  yet  so  as  to  cripple  one’s  resources  or  exhaust  them. 

Secondly  what  is  called  for  by  occasional  exigencies,  either  in  pro- 
curing comforts  or  removing  grievances,  such  as  what  is  given  to  oppres- 
sors or  to  the  profligate  in  order  that  person,  property  and  honour  may 
escape  their  injury.  But  in  this  he  should  use  moderation.  In  procuring 
the  conveniences  of  life,  ho  wever,  it  is  better  that  the  bounty  should  be 
liberal. 

People  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  living  are  to  be  resolved  into 
three  classes.  One  class  are  fallen  into  such  heedlessness  that  spiritual 
needs  do  not  enter  their  comprehension,  much  less  are  practically  con- 
sidered. Another  through  their  luminous  fortune  are  so  immersed  in  the 
consideration  of  essential  truths  that  they  give  no  thought  to  their 
means  of  sustenance.  But  those  who  seek  the  felicity  to  come,  the  circum- 
spect in  conduct,  neglect  not  a just  appreciation  of  life  but  make  external 


e Aristotle  counts  among  these,  the 
mechanical  and  commercial  professions. 
ovt€  fidvawov  fiiov  ovr’  ayopalov  8c? 


fcrjv  rows  ttoXItcls'  dycw^s  yap  6 toioG- 
tos  /Jios  kcu  Trpos  aperrjv  vircvavrlos'  A 

(H). 
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conditions  the  instrument  of  interior  well  being  in  the  hope  of  admis- 
sion among  those  absorbed  in  divine  love,  and  so  attaining  to  the  third 
degree  of  felicity,  whence  after  traversing  the  arid  waste  of  deliverance, 
they  may  repose  in  the  second.1 * * 

The  dues  of  sovereignty  have  thus  been  set  forth.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  means  of  sustenance,  thus,  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  jus- 
tice of  prudent  monarchs  and  the  integrity  of  conscientious  depen- 
dents. And  because  the  conditions  of  the  royal  state  and  prerogative 
vaiy  in  different  countries,  and  soils  are  diverse  in  character,  some  pro- 
ducing abundantly  with  little  labour,  and  others  the  reverse,  and  as  ine- 
qualities exist  also,  through  the  remoteness  or  vicinity  of  water  and  cultivated 
tracts,  the  administration  of  each  state  must  take  these  circumstances  in- 
to consideration  and  fix  its  demands  accordingly.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Hindustan  where  at  all  times  so  many  enlightened  monarchs  have 
reigned,  one-sixth  of  the  produce  was  exacted ; in  the  Turkish  empire,  Iran 
and  Turan  a fifth,  a sixth,  and  a tenth  respectively.  In  ancient  times  a 
capitation  tax  was  imposed  called,  khirdj.  Kubad  disapproved  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  resolved  that  the  revenue  should  be  fixed  upon  arable  land 
accurately  surveyed.  But  his  death  occurred  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  design.  Noshirwan  (his  son)  carried  it  to  completion  and  made  the 
jarib  of  ten  square  reeds.8  This  was  sixty  royal  yards  square.  One  fourth 
of  this  was  taken  as  a kafi£  and  valued  at  three  dirhams,4 * * *  and  the  third  part 
was  fixed  as  the  contribution  due  to  the  state.  Kaftz  is  a measure,  called 
also  sou*  weighing  eight  raflB  and,  some  say,  more.  The  dirhem  is  equal  in 
weight  to  one  miskdl . When  the  Caliphate  fell  to  Omar,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  learned,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  Noshirwin  but  through  the  vicissi- 


1 That  is,  according  to  the  theology  of 
the  mystics,  the  third  stage  in  the  pro- 
gressive spiritual  life  is  the  attraction  of 

the  soul  to  God  ^ ; the  second  is  im- 

mersion in  the  Divine  love  ^ ^5  the 

supreme  stage  is  the  unitive  C?  re- 
served for  his  chosen  saints. 

* In  the  original,  the  word  kabzah  is 
written  erroneously  for  k&fbah  which  is 
corrected  in  the  subsequent  page  with 
the  following  note.  “ According  to  the 
glossaries,  6 barleycorns  make  an  of ba\ 

(finger  breadth)  : 4 asba\  a kabzah : 6 

kabzah,  a tarda * (cubit) : 10  cubits,  a 

kafbah : 10  kajbah , an  ashl : a jarib  is  1 


square  ashl , i.  e.  10  square  kafbah  or  100 
square  cubits.  According  to  the  kudd- 
maht  4 asba’  is  equal  to  a Jtabfah,  and 
10  kabzah  a cubit,  and  60  cubits  an  aahl. 
According  to  this,  a jarib  would  be  60 
sqnare  cubits." 

• A space  of  ground  containing  from 
about  124  to  144  cubits  square.  It  is 
also  a dry  measure. 

4 See  Yol.  I,  p.  86. 

4 This  is  variously  rated  at  12  to  16  oz. 
At  Bombay  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  86 
Surat  rupees.  In  the  Bed  Sea  littoral 
the  Bottolo,  as  it  is  corruptly  called, 
varies  from  10  to  24  oz.  avoirdupois. 
Wilson’s  Gloss. 
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tudes  of  temporal  conditions,  he  introduced  some  alterations  which  may  be 
gathered  from  ancient  volumes.  In  Turan  and  Ir4n  from  ages  past,  they 
have  exacted  a tenth,  but  the  exactions  have  increased  to  more  than  a half 
which  does  not  appear  exorbitant  to  a despotic  government.  In  Egypt 
they  take  for  a 

Kndan  of  the  best  soil,  3 Ibrahimis 
„ „ middling,  2 „ 

„ » worst,  1 ,, 

The  kudan  is  a measure  of  land  of  100  square  reeds,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  one  bda\l * * * * * *  An  Ibrahtmi  is  current  for  40  habits  and  14  habits  is 
equal  to  a rupee  of  Akbar  Shdh.  In  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  they 
exact  from  the  husbandman  30  Akckehs  for  everv  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
Akcheh  is  a silver  coin  equal  to  81  Ibrahimis . And  from  crown  lands  the 
demand  is  42  Akcheh , and  from  each  soldier  21,  besides  which  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Subah  takes  15  more.  In  some  parts  for  each  plough  20,  and 
from  each  soldier  7 Akcheh , while  the  Governor  takes  six.  In  others,  the 
Sanjahbeg & receives  27  and  the  Subashi  (kotwal)  twelve.  Other  systems 
are  also  given  which  obtain  in  that  empire. 

The  Muhammadans  account  conquered  lands  of  3 kinds  ; TTshri , Khitdji 
and  Sulhty.  The  first  two  are  subdivided  into  five  kinds  and  the  last  in- 
to two.  U’shri,  1st,  kind ; the  district  of  Tehamah  which  comprises  Mecca, 
Taif,  Yemen,  O’m&n,  Bahrayn.8  2nd,  kind ; land  of  which  the  owner  has 
voluntarily  embraced  that  faith.  3rd,  Lands  which  have  been  conquered 
and  apportioned.  4th,  Land  on  which  an  adherent  of  that  faith  has  built 
a mosque  or  planted  a vine  or  laid  out  a garden  or  fertilized  it  with  rain 
water;  otherwise  other  conditions  apply.  5th,  Waste  land  which  has  been 


1 A fathom— the  arms  extended  to 

their  fnll  reach. 

* This  word  in  Turkish,  (properly 

Sanjdk  with  the  long  alif)  signifies  a 

flag  or  standard : it  also  means  a minor 

province  of  which  several  in  one  Eyalat 
viJ^I  or  Government.  It  is  in  this  latter 

sense  that  the  word  should  probably  be 
taken,  signifying  the  provincial  gover- 

nor. An  Akcheh  is  i of  a pdra  and  con- 
sequently the  of  a piastre  or  the  fa 
of  a penny ; it  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  asper , a corruption  of 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  proper 
Turkish  word. 


• The  text  has  a word  following  “ Bah- 
rayn” whioh  may  possibly  be  read  as  a 
proper  name.  Either  Rabah  or  Rayah, 
but  Abu’l  Fazl  quotes  evidently  from 
the  Fat&wa  of  l££zi  Khan  (A.  H.  592. 
Haj,  Khal.)  where  the  definition  of  the 
limits  of  ITshari  are  laid  down  exactly  as 
in  the  text  with  the  omission  of  Rabah. 
The  Fat&wa  i A’lamgiri  follows 
Kh&n.  From  the  variants  of  this  doubtful 
reading  given  in  the  notes,  it  is  dear 
that  there  is  some  corruption  and  per- 
haps the  variant  of  M.  S.  (<*)  is  oorreot. 
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brought  into  cultivation  by  permission  of  the  owner.  Khirdji  1st  kind ; 
Persia  proper  and  Kirmdn.  2nd,  Land  which  a tributary  subject  has  laid 
oat  as  grounds  round  about  his  house.  3rd,  Land  which  a Muslim  has  re- 
claimed and  irrigates  from  a source  constructed  from  thfe  public  revenues. 
4th,  Laiid  which  has  been  acquired  by  convention.  5th,  Land  cultivated  by 
means  of  water  that  pays  revenue.  Sulhiy , Lands  of  the  Bani  Najrdn  and 
Bani  Taghlib  ;l  the  details  of  these  may  be  learnt  from  ancient  documents. 
Likewise,  in  some  treatises,  land  is  regarded  under  three  heads  1st,  Land 
cultivated  by  Muslims  which  they  deem  U'shr.%  2nd,  Land  of  which  the 
proprietors  have  accepted  that  faith.  According  to  some,  this  is  Wshri, 
and  others  say  that  it  is  U'shri  or  Khirdji , according  to  the  determination 
of  the  Im&m.  3rd,  Land  acquired  by  conquest,  which  some  make  TJ'shri 
and  others  khirdji,  and  others  again  affirm  that  its  classification  rests  with 
the  Imdm.  4th,  Land  which  those  outside  the  faith  retain  on  convention. 
This  they  call  khirdji . Tribute  paid  by  khirdji  lands  is  of  two  kinds.  1. 
Mukasamah  (divided),  is  the  5th  or  6th  produce  of  the  soil.  2.  Waztfah 5 
which  is  settled  according  to  the  capability  and  convenience  of  the  tribu- 
taries. Some  call  the  whole  produce  of  the  revenue  khirdj , and  as  the 
share  of  the  producing  body  is  in  excess  of  their  expenditure,  the  Zakdt * 
is  taken  from  the  amount  under  certaiu  stipulations  and  this  they  call  a 
tithe,  but  on  each  of  these  points  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Caliph  Omar,  during  his  time,  taxed  those  who  were  not  of  his  faith  at 
the  rate  of  48  dirhams  for  persons  of  condition,  24  for  those  of  the  middle 
class,  and  12  for  the  lowest  class.  This  was  called  the  Jaziyah  (capitation 
tax). 

In  every  kingdom  government  taxes  the  property  of  the  subject  over 
and  above  the  land  revenue  and  this  they  call  Tamqha.b  In  Ir&n  and 


1 The  text  has  Tha’lab,  a misprint. 
The  details  of  the  submission  of  these 
two  tribes  may  be  gathered  from  Canssin 
De  Perc.  Essai  but  l’histoire  des  Arabes. 

* This  word  signifies  a tenth  and  is 
the  tithe  assessed  on  lands  nnder  Mus- 
lim role.  XTshri  are  therefore  those 
lands  subject  to  the  tithe. 

* Warifah  signifies  a stipend  or  any 
thing  stipulated  or  agreed  upon  ; hence, 
revenue  collected  at  a stipnlated  or  fixed 
rate  for  a certain  quantity  of  land. 
Wflsan’s  Gloss. 

4 The  poor  rate,  the  portion  there - 

8 


from  given  as  the  due  of  God  by  the 
possessor  that  he  may  purify  it  thereby, 

the  root  of  the  word,  denoting  purity. 
The  proportion  varies,  bnt  is  generally  a 
fortieth  or  2$  p.  c.,  provided  that  the 
property  is  of  a certain  amount  and  has 
been  in  possession  eleven  months.  See 

Lane  nnder  J?) 

• The  Turkish  word  meaning  a royal 
seal  or  stamp:  sometimes  written  al- 
tamgha  from  the  Turkish  dl,  red.  The 
word  also  signifies  a royal  grant  under 
the  seal  of  some  of  the  former  native 
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Turin  they  collect  the  land  tax  from  some,  from  others  the  Jihdt  and  from 
others  again  the  Sdir  Jihdt,  while  other  cesses  under  the  name  of  Wajuhdt 
and  Farua'dt  are  exacted.  In  short,  what  is  imposed  on  cultivated  lands 
by  way  of  quit-rent  is  termed  Mdl.  Imports  on  manufactures  of  respect- 
able kinds  are  called  Jihdt , and  the  remainder  Sdvr1  Jihdt . Extra  collec- 
tions over  and  above  the  land  tax  if  taken  by  revenue  officers  are  Wajuhdt  ; 
otherwise  they  are  termed  Fwrda'dt . 

In  every  country  such  demands  are  troublesome  and  vexatious  to  the 
people.  His  Majesty  in  his  wise  statemanship  and  benevolence  of  rule  care- 
fully examined  the  subject  and  abolished  all  arbitrary  taxation,  disapprov- 
ing that  these  oppressions  should  become  established  by  custom.  He  first 
defined  the  gag,  the  tenab,  and  the  highah  and  laid  down  their  bases  of 
measurement : after  which  he  classed  the  lands  according  to  their  relative 
values  in  production  and  fixed  the  revenue  accordingly. 

ArN  VIII. 

The  IWii  Oat, 

Is  a measure  of  length  and  a standard  gauge.  High  and  low  refer  to 
it,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  Throughout 
Hindustan  there  were  three  such  measures  current,  viz.,  long,  middling  and 
short.  Each  was  divided  into  24  equal  parts  and  each  part  called  faesuj* 


princes  and  recognised  by  the  British 
Government  as  conferring  a title  to  rent- 
free  land  in  perpetuity,  hereditary  and 
transferable.  Although,  perhaps,  ori- 
ginally bearing  a red  or  purple  stamp, 
the  colour  of  the  imperial  seal  or  signa- 
ture became  in  Indian  practice  indif- 
ferent. Wilson's  Gloss. 

1 In  its  original  purport,  the  word 
signifies  moving,  walking,  or  the  re- 
mainder : from  the  latter  it  came  to 
denote  the  remaining  or  all  other  sources 
of  revenue  in  addition  to  the  land  tax 
from  a variety  of  imposts,  as  customs, 
transit  dues,  houses,  fees,  market  tax  Ac., 
in  which  sense  it  is  current  throughout 
India:  the  several  imposts  under  this 
name  were  abolished  by  the  British 
Government,  except  customs,  duties  on 
spirituous  liquors  and  other  minor  items. 
The  privilege  of  imposing  loo&l  taxes 


under  the  name  of  8dir,  was  also  taken 
away  from  private  individuals,  but  it  still 
applies  to  various  items  of  the  income 
from  landed  property  not  comprised  in 
the  produce  of  cultivation,  as  rent  from 
fisheries,  timber,  fruit-trees,  bees’ -wax 
Ac ; it  also  designates  certain  admitted 
manorial  lights  or  prescriptive  fees  and 
oesses  levied  from  residents  in  a village, 
or  from  cultivators  by  the  proprietors, 
whioh  have  long  been  established  and 
are  upon  the  record : the  former  of 
these  additions  are  usually  takeif  into 
account,  the  latter  not,  in  fixing  the 
assessment.  It  is  also  a tax  on  personal 
property.  In  Marathi  it  also  signifies 
the  place  where  the  oustoms  are  levied. 
Wilson's  Gloss. 

* This  is  an  arabioised  word  from  the 
Fers.  a weight  of  4 barley-corns,  the 
24th  part  of  a weight  measure  or  day. 
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A of  the  1st  kind  was  equal  to  8 ordinary  barley-corns  placed  to- 
gether breadthways,  and  of  the  other  two  respectively,  to  7 and  6 barley- 
corns. The  long  gaz  was  used  for  the  measurement  of  cultivated  lands, 
roads,  distances,  forts,  reservoirs  and  mud  walls.  The  middling  was  employ- 
ed to  measure  buildings  of  stone  and  wood,  bamboo-built  houses,  places  of 
wofehip,  wells  and  gardens,  and  the  short  gaz  for  cloth,  arms,  beds,  seats 
of  state,  sedan  chairs,  palanquins,  chairs,  carts  and  the  like. 

In  some  other  countries,  althoagh  they  reckon  the  gaz  as  consisting  of 
24  7 hew#,  they  make 


ll  Tassfij  equal  to 

1 Habbah 

1 Barley-corn  „ 

1 Mustard  seed  „ 

1 Fals 

1 Fatila  „ 

1 Nafcir 

1 £itmir  „ 

1 Zarrah  „ 

1 Haba  „ 

8ome  make  4 Tassdj  equal  to  1 Dfing. 

6 Ding  „ 1 Gas. 


2 Habbah  (grain). 
2 Barley-corns. 

6 Mustard  seeds. 
12  Fals. 

6 Fatila. 

6 Natf r. 

8 l£itmir. 

12  Zarrah. 

8 Habi. 

2 Wahmah. 


Others  reckon  the  gaz  as  24  fingers,  each  finger  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  6 barley-corns,  and  each  barley-corn  equal  in  thickness  to  6 hairs  from 
the  mane  of  a cob.  In  some  ancient  books  they  make  the  gaz  equal  to  two 
spans  and  twice  round  the  joint  (girth)  of  the  thumb,  and  they  divided  it 
into  16  girth  and  each  girth  was  subdivided  into  4 parts  which  they 
called  4 pair,  so  that  a pahr  was  the  sixty -fourth  part  of  a gaz . 

In  other  ancient  records  the  gaz  is  reckoned  of  seven  kinds.  1st,  The 
Oaz  i Sauda  ( Go*  of  traffic)  consisting  of  24  digits  and  two-thirds  of  a 
digit.  Harfin  fir  Rashid  of  the  House  of  ‘Abbfis  took  this  measure  from  the 
hand  of  an  Abyssinian  slave  who  was  one  of  his  attendants  : the  Nilometer* 


In  Arabic,  it  is  a weight  of  2 barley-corns, 
a quarter  of  a or  the  24th  part  of  a 
Arham : the  plur.  is  . It  also 

means  a district  or  province  or  a town- 

■Up,  as  Ardabil  is  of  the  0f 

Qnhrfn.  This  term  for  an  agglomera- 
tion of  villages  or  townships  is  analo- 
gous to  the  Km*^'*f*  of  Yemen,  the 


^ ^ of  the  people  of  Syria,  the  Jj?  of 

El  Ir&k  and  the  of  El  Jib4l.  See 

Lane  under  g 

1 This  scale  is  given  under  Afn  II, 
Vol.  I,  p.  8*. 

* The  cubit  of  the  Nilometer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  exactly  two  feet  English : if  so 
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of  Egypt  is  on  this  measure,  and  houses  and  cloths  are  also  measured  by  it. 
2nd,  Zirda 1 i kasbah , (Reed -yard)  called  also  A' amah , and  Daur,  of  24 
digits : this  was  introduced  by  Ibn  Abi  Laila.1  3rd,  The  Yusufiyah , used 
by  the  provincial  governors  of  Baghdad  for  the  measurement  of  houses : it 
consisted  of  25  digits.  4th,  The  short  Hdshimtyah , of  28  digits  and  a 
third.  Bil4la  the  son  of  Abi  Bardah  introduced  it:  according  to  some 
it  was  Aba  Musa  Ash’ari  his  grandfather.  5th,  The  long  Hdshimiyah  of 
29  digits  and  two-thirds  which  Man$dr  the  A’bbaside  favoured.  It  is  also 
called  the  Malik  and  Ziyadtyah.  Ziyad8  was  the  so-called  son  of  Abd 
Sufiy&n  who  used  it  to  measure  the  lands  in  Arabian  I’rdlf.  6th,  The 
Omartyah  of  31  digits.  During  his  Caliphate,  Omar  carefully  considered 
the  long,  short  aud  middling  gaz.k  He  took  the  three  kinds  together  and 
to  one-third  of  the  aggregate  he  added  the  height  of  the  closed  fist  and  the 
thumb  erect.  He  closed  both  ends  of  the  measure  with  tin  and  sent  it  to 
Hudaifah6  and  O tfym£n6-b-  Hunaif  which  they  used  for  the  measurement 
of  the  villages  in  Arabian  Irdk.  7th,  The  Mamuntyah  of  70  digits  less  a 
third.  Mamun  brought  it  into  use,  and  it  was  employed  for  measuring 
rivers,  plains  and  road  distances. 

Some  in  former  times  reckoned  the  cloth-measure  ( gaz ) to  be  seven  times 
the  fist,  and  the  fist  was  equal  to  four  fingers  closed ; according  to  others, 
one  finger  less.  The  survey  gaz , according  to  some,  was  the  same  seven 
figts : others  made  it  seven  fists  together  with  one  finger  (thumb  ?)  erect 
added  to  the  seventh  fist.  Others  again  added  another  finger  to  that  fist ; 
while  some  made  it  seven  fists  with  one  finger  adjoined  to  each  fist. 


the  24  digits  will  be  precisely  inches. 
Volney  makes  it  20k  French  or  22  Eng- 
lish inches.  Some  allowance  must  pro- 
bably be  made  for  the  broad  hand  of  a 
negro,  bnt  the  other  measures  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  same  error,  as  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  ordinary  delicate  hand 
of  a native  of  Asia.  A finger’s  breadth 
may  be  safely  taken  as  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  Useful  Tables,  pp.  87,  88. 

x Mn^ammad-b-Abddr  Bahman,  sur- 
named  Ibn  Abi  Layla,  was  a distin- 
guished jurisconsult  and  one  of  the 
ydbiis.  He  was  £adhi  of  Kufa  where  he 
was  born  A.  H.  74,  and  died  in  A.  H. 
148.  D’Herb. 

* The  grandson  of  Abu  Mdsa  al  Ashan, 
£4d\p  of  Basrah,  of  whioh  his  grand- 


father had  been  Governor.  See  a brief 
notice  of  him  in  Ibn  Khali.  Vol.  II,  p.  2. 

* See  D’Herb.  and  Ookley,  p.  858  un- 
der art.  Ziad  for  a fuller  aooount  of  him. 

4 I think  it  probable  that  the  word 
“ long  ” has  here  been  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  MSS.  used  for  this 
edition.  Gladwin  has  the  word  which 
confirms  my  suspicion. 

* One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Companions  of  Muhammad.  Omar  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  government  of 
MadAin,  where  he  died  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Oth  mAn  and  40  days  after  the 
accession  of  'Ali.  Ibn  Hajar.  Biog.  Diet. 

0 He  was  governor  of  Basrah  under 
the  Caliph  ’Ali.  Ibn  Khali,  p.  891, 
Vol.  IV. 
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Sultan  Sikander  Lodi  in  Hindustan  introduced  another  gaz  of  the 
breadth  of  41  Iskandaris  and  a half.  This  was  a copper  coin  mixed  with 
silver.  Humayun  added  a half  and  it  was  thus  completed  to  42.  Its  length 
was  32  digits.  Bat  some  authors  anterior  to  his  time  make  mention  of  a 
similar  measure.  Sher  Khtin  and  Salim  Khan,*  under  whom  Hindustan  was 
released  from  the  custom  of  dividing  the  grain  and  its  apportionment,  in 
measuring  land  used  this  gaz . Till  the  thirty  first-year  of  the  Divine 
Era,  although  the  Akbar  8hdhi  gaz  of  46  fingers  was  used  as  a cloth-mea- 
sure, the  Iskandari  gaz  was  used  for  cultivated  lands  and  buildings.  His 
Majesty  in  his  wisdom,  seeing  that  the  variety  of  measures  was  a source  of 
inconvenience  to  his  subjects,  and  regarding  it  as  subservient  only  to  the 
dishonest,  abolished  them  all  and  brought  a medium  gaz  of  41  digits  in- 
to general  use.  He  named  it  the  Hahi  gaz  and  it  is  employed  by  the  public 
for  all  purposes. 

AIN  IX. 

The  Tanab .* 

His  Majesty  fixed  for  the  jarib  the  former  reckoning  in  yards  and 


1 Of  the  family  of  Stir  who  reigned 
between  the  expulsion  and  restoration  of 
Humayun. 

* The  Tandb,  Jarib  and  Bigha  seem  to 
have  been  indiscriminately  used  as  near- 
ly interchangeable  terms.  The  Jarib 
in  its  original  use,  according  to  Wilson 
(Glossary),  was  a measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  60  kafCa  or  384  madJL,  about  768 
pounds.  It  then  became  applied  to  a 
land  measure,  or  as  much  land  as  could 
be  sown  with  a jarib  of  seed-corn,  and 
then  appears  to  have  been  loosely  used 
for  a bigha.  In  course  of  time  it  occurs 
as  a measure  of  land  of  various  extent, 
and  as  the  chain  or  rope  for  measuring. 
In  the  N.  W.  P.  the  measurements  were 
made  by  a chain,  and  the  jarib  is* to  5 
chains  of  11  yards  each,  or  to  60  go*  or 
30  gat  has  or  knots.  A square  of  one 
jarib  i$  a bigha.  Before  the  new  system 
of  survey,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands 
paying  revenue  with  a jarib  of  18  knots 
only,  two  being  coiled  round  the  mea- 
surer, but  free  lands  were  measured  with 


the  entire  rope  of  20  knots.  In  Sindh 
a jarib  is  a measure  of  a 150  square  feet. 
In  Telegu,  it  is  applied  to  garden  land 
or  its  produoe.  The  standard  bigha  of 
the  revenue  surveyors  of  the  N.  W.  P.  is* 
to  3,025  sq.  yds.  or  | of  an  acre.  In 
Bengal  the  bigha  contained  only  1,600  sq. 
yds.  or  a little  less  than  } of  an  acre.  In 
Benares  at  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
it  was  determined  at  3,136  sq.  yds.  In 
other  perganahs  it  was  equal  to  2,025  to 
8,600  or  8,925  sq.  yds.  A kachha  bigha 
is  in  some  places  a third,  in  others  only 
a fourth  of  a full  bigha.  Akbat's  bigha 
of  3,600  llahi  gag  was  considered*  to 
3,025  sq.  yds.  of  the  bigha  of  Hindustan. 
In  Cuttack  the  bigha  is  now  considered 
to  be  an  English  acre.  The  Manttha 
bigha  is  called  20  pdiujs  or  400  sq.  kdthia 
or  rods  of  (each)  5 cubits  and  5 hand- 
breadths.  The  Guzertit  bigha  contains 
only  284}  sq.  yds.  Mr.  Elliot  specifies 
six  variations  found  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces. See  Wilson’s  Gloss,  under 
Bigha  and  Janb. 
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chose  the  measurement  of  sixty  square,  but  adopted  the  Uaki  gaz.  The 
Tanab  (tent  rope)  was  in  Hindustan  a measure  of  hempen  rope  twisted 
which  became  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  be  left  in  the  dew  and  thus  fmudfully  moistened. 
Oftentimes  it  would  be  employed  in  the  early  morning  when  it  had  got 
damp  and  had  shrunk,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  it  had  beoome  dry  and  had 
lengthened.  In  the  former  case,  the  husbandmen  suffered  loss,  in  the 
latter  the  royal  revenues  were  diminished.  In  the  19th  year  of  the  Divine 
era,  the  jarib  was  made  of  bamboos  joined  by  iron  rings.  Thus  it  is  sub- 
ject to  no  variation,  and  the  relief  to  the  public  was  felt  everywhere  while 
the  hand  of  dishonest  greed  was  shortened. 

AIN  X. 

The  Bigha 

Is  a name  applied  to  the  jarib . It  is  a quantity  of  land  60  gaz  long 
by  60  broad.  Shonld  there  be  any  diminution  in  length  or  breadth  or 
excess  in  either,  it  is  brought  into  square  measure  and  made  to  consist  of 
S600  square  gaz.1  They  divide  the  bigha  into  20  parts,  each  of  which  is 
called  bistoah,  and  this  is  divided  again  into  20  parts  each  of  which  is 
termed  biswansah.  In  measuring  they  reduce  no  further.  No  revenue 
is  required  from  9 biswansah,  but  ten  they  account  as  one  bistoah.  Some, 
however,  subdivide  the  bisw&nsah  into  20  parts,  each  of  which  they  called 
tiswdnsah,  which  they  again  divide  into  20  parts,  calling  each  tapwdmah. 
This  again  they  partition  in  20  portions,  and  name  them  severally  answdn- 
sah.  A bigha  as  measured  by  the  tanab  of  hemp,  was  two  bistoah  and  12 
biswansdh  smaller  in  extent  than  the  bigha  measured  by  the  tanab  of  bam- 
boo. This  makes  a difference  of  1 0 bigha  in  a hundred.  Although  the 
tanab  of  hemp  was  of  60  gaz%  yet  in  the  twisting  it  shrunk  to  56.  The 
II dhi  gaz  was  longer  than  the  Isbandari  by  one  bistoah,  16  bistodnsah,  13 
taswdnsah,  8 tapwdnsah,  and  4 anstoansah . The  difference  between  the  two 
reduced  the  bigha  by  14  bistoah , 20  bistodnsah , 13  taswdnsah , 8 t apwdnmh , 
and  4 anstoansah . In  one  hundred  bighas  the  variation  in  the  two  measures 
amounted  to  22  bighas , 3 biswah  and  7 bistodnsah. 

ArN  XI. 

Land  and  its  classification,  and  the  proportionate  dues  of  Sovereignty. 

When  His  Majesty  had  determined  the  gaz , the  tanab,  and  the  bigha. 


1 The  text  has  an  error  of  60  for  600.  somewhat  more  than  half  an  acre.  U. 

3600  sq.  go*  — 2,600  sq.  yards  - 0.538  or  T.  p.  88. 
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in  his  profound  sagacity  he  classified  the  lands  and  fixed  a different  revenue 
to  be  paid  by  each. 

Polaj  is  land  which  is  annually  cultivated  for  each  crop  in  succession 
and  is  never  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 

Paraufi  is  land  left  out  of  cultivation  for  a time  that  it  may  recover  its 
strength. 

Chachar  is  land  that  has  lain  fallow  for  three  or  four  years. 

Banjar  is  land  uncultivated  for  five  years  and  more. 

Of  the  two  first  kinds  of  land,  there  are  three  classes,  good,  middling 
and  bad.  They  add  together  the  produce  of  each  sort,  and  a third  of  this 
represents  the  medium  produce,  one-third  part  of  which  is  exacted  as  the 
royal  dues.  The  revenue  levied  by  Sher  Khan,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
represented  in  all  provinces  as  the  lowest  rate  of  assessment,  generally  ob- 
tained, and  for  the  convenience  of  the  cultivators  and  the  soldiery,  the 
value  was  taken  in  ready  money. 

Produce  of  Polaj  Land.1  Spring  Harvest , called  in  Hindi  As&dhi. 


Md.  Sr.  1 

Wheat  . ...  ...  18  I 

WelJuid— (Vetches)  ...  13  1 

Adas — Pulse  (Cicer  lens)  in 
Hindi.  Masur  ...  ...  8 10 

Barley  ..  ...  ...  18  0 1 

Linseed  ...  6 30 

Safflower — ( earth  amus  tincto- 
rins)...  ...  ...  8 80 

Arson — Millet  (Panicum  milia- 
oeum  (in  Hindi  China ) ...  10  30 

Mustard  ..  ...  10  20 

Peas  ...  ...  ...13  01 

Fenugreek,  (Msthi)  ...14  01 

Kir  rice ...24  01 

1 1 have  copied  the  form  of  the  4 fol- 
lowing tables  from  Gladwin.  Abul  Fazl 
makes  the  eateuJatien  for  the  4th  and  6th 
columns  for  wheat  only.  For  vetches  and 
pulse  he  omits  the  4th  column  and  omits 
the  4th  and  5th  of  all  the  remainder. 


Produce  of  a bigha  of  the 
middling  sort. 

|Md.  Sr. : 

12 

10 

20 

6 

20 

12 

20 

5 

10 

6 

80 

8 

20 

8 

20 

10 

20 

111 

0 

118 

0 

Sr.  Md.  Sr.Md.  Sr. 
3512  88}j  4 12f 

0 10  13}  3 18 

16  6 18}  2 6 

3512  88}  4 12} 

20  5 7 1 29 


The  fractions  below  a quarter  of  a seer  are 
discarded  in  calculating  the  proportion 
fixed  for  revenue : the  thirds  are  not 
always  mathematically  exact,  and  frac- 
tions are  sometimes  raised  to  a unit  or 
altogether  omitted. 
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The  revenue  from  musk  melons,  ajwdin  (Ligusticum  ajowan ),  onions 
and  other  greens  not  counted  as  produce,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money  at  the  rates  hereinafter  mentioned. 


Polaj  Land . 

The  Autumn  Harvest , called  in  Hindi  Sawani. 


"1“ 

•8 

5 $ 
£<S 

* "S 

11 

§•8 

|JS 

~,8 — 

5 

1 

• no 
a 

•sS 

8S 

1* 

Produce  of  a bigha  of  the 
worst  sort. 

~TT~ 

f! 

b 

i 

lb  © a 

cj  t 

to-*3  ® 

◄ 

its 

ill 

5 S -2» 
•sj  * 

1.98 

gS<g 

<5 

One  third  of  the  medium 
produce,  being  the  pro* 
portion  fixed  for  the 
revenue. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sri 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Hd.  Sr. 

Molasses1 

13 

0 

10 

7 

20 

31 

0 

10  134 

3 

18 

Cotton...  ••• 

Shdli  Mushkin — Dark  coloured, 
small  in  grain  and  white, 
fragrant,  that  ripens  quickly 

10 

0 

7 

5 

0 

22 

20 

7 

20 

2 20 

and  pleasant  to  taste  ... 

Common  rioe,  not  of  the  above 

24 

0 

18 

R 

14 

10 

66 

10 

18 

30 

6 

10 

quality 

Mdsh— in  Hindi  Mung  (Phaseo- 

17 

0 

12 

9 

16 

38 

36 

12  38* 

4 

13 

Ins  mungo)  •• 

Mush  Siah — H.  Urdh  (a  kind  of 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

10 

23 

10 

7 

80 

2 23* 

vetch)  •••  •* 

Mofh  (lentils),  ooarser  than 
the  white  rnkng  and  better 

10 

20 

7 

20 

6 

10 

23 

10 

7 

30 

2 23* 

than  the  dark  ... 

6 

20 

5 

10 

3 

30 

16 

20 

5 

64 

1 29 

Jowdr  (Andropogon  Sorghum. 

Roxb.)  ••• 

Shamakh— H.  Sanwdn  (Pani- 

13 

0 

10 

20 

7 

20 

81 

0 

10  18* 

8 

18 

cum  frumentaceum.  Roxb.) 
Kodron1  \ like  Sanwin)  but  its 

10 

20 

8 

20 

6 

6 

24 

5 

8 

4 

2 27* 

outer  husk  darkish  red 

17 

0 

12  20 

9 

16 

38 

35 

12  38* 

4 12* 

Sesame  • • • * 

S 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

2 0 

Kanguni  (Panicum  italioum) 
Turiyaj  like  mustard  seed,  but 
inclined  to  red  ...  ^ ••* 

Artan  (Panicum  miliaoeum) 

6 20 

6 

10 

8 

80 

15 

20 

5 

7 

1 

29 

6 

20 

6 

10 

8 80 

16 

20 

6 

7 

1 

29 

generally  a spring  crop 

16 

0 

13 

20 

10 

25 

40 

5 

13 

4 

4 IS* 

Lah4arah  grows  in  ear,  the 
grain  like  Kanguni 

Mandwah  (Cynosurus  ooroca- 
nus)  the  ear  like  Sanwan,  the 
seed  like  mustard  seed,  but 

10 

20 

7 

20 

5 

1C 

23 

10 

7 

90 

2 23* 

some  red,  some  white 

11 

20 

9 

0 

6 

r ° 

9 

0 

r 

0 

• The  4th  and  6th  columns  have  been 
omitted  by  Abul  Fazl. 

• A variant  gives  Kodon  and  Koderam 


probably  the  same  as  Kodo — a small  grain 
(Paspalum  Kora). 
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Lobiya  (DoliohoB  sinensis,)  reJ 
sembles  a bean,  somewhat| 
small 

Kidiri,  like  Sanwan  but  coar-| 
ser  ... 

Kult,  (Dolichos  uniflorus)  like  a 
lentil  somewhat  darker,  its 
juice  good  for  camels  : it 
softens  stone  and  renders  it 
easy  to  cut 

Barfi,  like  Sanwan  but  w 
(a  species  of  Panioum) 


Produce  of  a bigha  of  the 
best  sort  of  Folaj. 

Produoe  of  a bigha  of 
the  middling  sort. 

Produce  of  a bigha  of  the 
worst  sort. 

Aggregate  produoe  of 
three  bighas  of  different 
sort. 

One  third  of  the  preceding, 
being  the  medium  pro- 
duce of  a bigha  of  polaj. 

une  third  of  the  medium 
prodnce  being  the  pro- 
portion fixed  for  the 
revenue. 

Md..  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

10  20 

7 20 

5 1C 

23  10 

7 30 

2 20J 

6 20 

5 10 

3 30 

15  20 

5 7 

1 29 

10  20 

7 20 

6 10 

23  10 

17  30 

2 204 

6 20 

5 10 

3 30 

15  20 

5 7 

1 29 

As  a consideration  for  watching  the  crops  a quarter  of  a seer  (per 
maund)  is  allowed  in  some  places  and  in  others  more,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  revenue  from  indigo,  poppy,  jjdn,  turmeric,  pignut1  (trapa  bispinosa) , 
hemp,  kachalu  (arum  colocasia)  pumpkin,  hinna  (Lawsonia  inermis)  cucum- 
bers, badrang  (a  species  of  cucumber)  the  egg-plant  (solanum  melongena), 
radishes,  carrots,  kareld  (momordica  charantia)  Icakura ,*  tendas*  and 
musk-melons,  not  counted  as  produce,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money  at  the  rates  hereafter  mentioned. 


1 This  is  the  Sing&rah  or  Singhajah. 
In  the  month  of  November,  the  nut 
ripens  and  such  of  the  fruit  as  remains 
nngathered,  falls  off  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  When  the  water 
dries  up  in  May  or  June,  these  nuts  or 
bulbs  are  found  to  have  thrown  oat  a 
number  of  shoots.  They  are  then  care- 
folly  collected  and  placed  in  a small 
hole  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  tank 
and  covered  with  water.  In  the 
mins  when  the  ponds  begin  to  dll, 
the  bulbs  are  taken  np,  each  shoot  is 
broken  off,  enveloped  in  a ball  of  clay  to 
•ink  it  and  thrown  into  the  water  at 

9 


different  distances.  They  at  once  take 
root  and  grow  rapidly  until  in  a short 
time  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered 
with  leaves.  The  fruit  forms  in  October. 
The  produce  of  a standard  bigha  is  about 
2\  mam  which  at  the  selling  price  of  10 
86T8  for  the  rupee,  represent  a total  value 
of  Be.  10.  It  is  much  more  extensively 
consumed  by  the  Hindus  than  the  Ma- 
hemedans.  Carnegie’s  Kachhari  Techni- 
calities. 

* Momordioa  Muricata. 

* Also  called  tendu  : resinous  fruit  of 
the  tree  Diospyros  glutinosa. 
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Parauti  land  when  cultivated,  pays  the  same  revenue  as  polaj. 

His  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  thus  regulated  the  revenues  in  the  above- 
mentioned  favourable  manner.  He  reduced  the  duty  on  manufactures 
from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  and  two  per  cent,  was  divided  between  the  patwari 
and  the  kanungo.  The  former  is  a writer  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator.  He  keeps  an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  no 
village  is  without  one.  The  latter  is  the  refuge  of  the  husbandman.  There 
is  one  in  every  district.  At  the  present  time  the  share  of  the  kanungo  (oqo 
per  cent.)  is  remitted  and  the  three  classes  of  them  are  paid  by  the  State 
accordding  to  their  rank.  The  salary  of  the  first  is  fifty  rupees:  of  the 
second,  thirty ; of  the  third,  twenty ; and  they  have  an  assignment  for 
personal  support  equivalent  thereto.  It  was  the  rule  that  the  commissaries 
of  the  shikkdar , harkun,1  and  Amin  should  receive  daily  58  ddms  as  a 
perquisite,  provided  that  in  spring  they  did  not  measure  less  than  200,  nor 
in  autumn  less  than  250  btghas.  His  Majesty  whose  heart  is  capacious  as 
the  ocean,  abolished  this  custom  and  allowed  only  one  dam  for  each  bigha . 

Many  imposts,  equal  in  amount  to  the  income  of  Hindustan  were 
remitted  by  His  Majesty  as  a thank-offering  to  the  Almighty.  Among 
these  were  the  following  ; 

The  capitation  tax. 

The  port  duties. 

Tax*  per  head  on  gathering  at  places  of  worship. 

A tax  on  each  head  of  oxen. 

A tax  on  each  tree. 

Presents. 

Distraints. 

A tax  on  the  various  classes  of  artificers. 

Darogha's  fees. 

Tahsildar  8 fees. 

Treasurer’s  fees. 

Complimentary  offerings  on  receiving  a lease  and  the  like. 

Lodging  charges. 

Money  bags. 

Testing  and  exchanging  money. 

Market  duties. 


x The  registrar  of  the  collections  un- 
der a Zamindar.  The  Amin  was  an 
officer  employed  either  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment to  take  charge  of  an  estate 
and  collect  the  revenues  on  account  of 
government,  or  to  investigate  and  report 


their  amount : or  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, as  a judge  and  arbitrator  in  civil 
causes.  Wilson’s  Gloss. 

* The  word  is  kar  in  the  text,  and  is 
probably  from  the  Sansk.  an  impost, 
fee  or  cess. 
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Sale  of  cattle;  also  on  hemp,  blankets,  oil,  raw  hides,  weighing, 
scaling ; likewise  butcher’s  dues,  tanning,  playing  at  dice,1  passports,  tur- 
bans,8 hearth-money,  fees  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a house,  on  salt  made 
from  nitrons  earth,  on  permission  to  reap  the  harvest,  felt,  manufacture  of 
lime,  spirituous  liquors,  brokerage,  catching  fish,  the  product  of  the  tree 
A1  (Morinda  citrifolia } ;8  in  fine  all  those  imposts  which  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dustan include  under  the  term  Sait  Jihat ,*  were  remitted. 

AIN  XII. 

Ghachar  land. 

When  either  from  excessive  rain  or  through  an  inundation,  the  land 
falls  out  of  cultivation,  the  husbandmen  are,  at  first,  in  considerable  distress. 
In  the  first  year,  therefore,  but  two  fifths  of  the  produce  is  taken  : in  the 
second  three-fifths ; in  the  third,6  four-fifths  and  in  the  fifth,  the  ordinary  re- 
venue. According  to  differences  of  situation,  the  revenue  is  paid  either  in 
money  or  in  kind.  In  the  third  year  the  charges  of  5 por  cent,  and  one  dam 
for  each  bighaP  are  added. 


AIN  XIII. 

Banjar  land. 

When  through  excessive  inundations  production  has  seriously  dimi- 
nished, the  revenue  is  collected  in  the  following  proportions : 

Spring  Harvest . 

Proportion  of  revenue  from  one  Bigha  of  Banjar  land  for  five  years . 


1st 

year 

2nd 

year 

3rd 

year 

4th 

year 

5th 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr 

Wheat 

...  I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

as 

Mustard 

...  R* 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 

Vetches  Nukkiid 

...  I. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

1 

10 

2 

10 

Do. 

...  R. 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 

10 

2 

10 

* Two  words  follow  which  are  marked 
in  the  text  as  doubtful,  they  are 

and  : the  latter  word  means  sim- 
ply a tax : there  is  doubtless  an  omission  : 
the  former  I cannot  trace. 

* The  word  is  pag , contraction  of  pagri , 
u turban.  It  was  a kind  of  poll  tax 
levied  on  every  turban. 

* From  which  a dye  is  extracted. 

4 8ee  p.  58. 

4 There  is  probably  an  error  in  the 


text  as  the  fourth  year  is  omitted. 
Gladwin  has  “ the  third  and  fourth  years 
four-fifths  each  ” 

e I take  thej  between  3 *6  to  be 
an  error,  as  by  retaining  it  the  percen- 
tage would  rise  to  15  or  at  least  to  10$. 
Five  per  oent.  was  levied  on  manufac- 
tures j it  may  therefore  have  been  an 
extra  charge  on  land  though  I do  not 
see  its  reason  or  its  justice.  Gladwin 
translates  as  I have  done. 
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. Proportion  of  Revenue,  8fc. — Continued . 


1st 

year 

2nd 

year 

3rd 

year 

4th 

year 

5th  year 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr 

Barley  ...  ... 

...  I. 

0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

as  polaj. 

Do. 

...  E. 

0 

5 

0 

35 

1 

20 

2 

20 

Pulse  (Cictr  lent)  Adas  ... 

...I. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

1 

10 

1 

30 

ti 

Do. 

...  B. 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 

10 

1 

30 

Millet  (Yanicwn  miliammX  Arsan 

...  I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

0 

n 

Do. 

..  B. 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

0 

Linseed 

...  I. 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

30 

1 

10 

tt 

Do. 

...B. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

30 

1 

10 

a 

Note,  I stands  for  inundated  land,  and  R for  that  which  has  suffered 
from  rain. 


Autumn  Harvest. 


Proportion  of  revenue  from  one  Bigha  of  Banjar  land  for  five  years. 


1st 

year 

2nd 

year 

3rd 

year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md.  Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Mdsk* 

Ml 

... 

...  I. 

0 

20 

i 

1 

20 

2 

10 

as  polaj 

Do. 

... 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

Q 

20 

1 

0 

1 

20 

Jowdr 

...  1. 

0 

20 

□ 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

... 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

H 

20 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Moth 

... 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

0 

20 

El 

90 

1 

10 

Lah4ardh 

• M 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

Q 

20 

1 

10 

2 

0 

K6dr6% 

• •• 

...  I. 

0 

20 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

Ml 

...B. 

0 

5 

20 

1 

20 

2 

20 

Manfwah 

... 

...  I. 

0 

20 

rfl 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

30 

1 

10 

2 

10 

Kudiri 

... 

...  I. 

0 

10 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 

Do. 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

25 

El 

85 

1 

10 

r 

Kangtmi. 

(Pers.  kdl) 

• • • 

...  I. 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

35 

1 

10 

,, 

Do. 

• •• 

Ml 

...  B. 

o 

5 

E> 

25 

□ 

35 

1 

10 

Tiiriya 

... 

Ml 

...  I. 

0 

20 

1 

II 

1 

20 

Do. 

• • • 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

0 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 

Banwdn  (Pers.  Shamdkh) 

...  I. 

0 

10 

El 

25 

0 

85 

1 

10 

a 

Do. 

• •• 

... 

...  B. 

0 

6 

0 

25 

El 

35 

1 

10 

Arxan 

... 

... 

...  I. 

0 

10 

a 

30 

1 

0 

1 

10 

” 

Do. 

... 

... 

...  B. 

0 

5 

H 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Sesame 

... 

• •• 

...  B. 

0 

5 

0 

H 

30 

1 

10 

a 

In  the  4th  year  the  charges  of  5 per  cent,  and  one  dim  for  each  bigha 
were  collected  and  this  is  still  in  force. 


In  Banjar  land  for  the  1st  year,  one  or  two  sere  are  taken  from  each 
btgha;  in  the  2nd  year,  5 sere ; in  the  3rd  year,  a sixth  of  the  produce ; in 
the  4th  year,  a fourth  share  together  with  one  dam : in  other  years  a third 
suffices.  This  varies  somewhat  during  inundations.  In  all  cases  the  hus- 
bandman may  pay  in  money  or  kind  as  is  most  convenient.  Banjar  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  land  subject  to  inundations  in  the  districts  of 


* For  these  names,  see  p. 
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Sanbal1  and  Bahraich,  do  not  remain  as  banjar , for  so  much  new  soil  is 
brought  down  with  the  overflow  that  it  is  richer  and  more  productive  than 
polaj.  His  Majesty,  however,  in  his  large  munificence  places  it  in  the 
ame  class.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  cultivator  to  pay  in  ready  money  or 
by  kankufi  or  bhaoli . 


AIN  XIV. 


The  Nineteen  Years  Rates? 

Intelligent  people  have  from  time  to  time  set  themselves  to  record  the 
prices  current  of  the  Empire,  and  after  careful  inquiry  the  valuation  of  grain 
was  accepted  on  this  basis. 

The  revenue  rates  for  a bigha  of  polaj  land  were  fixed  as  has  been 
stated.  From  the  6th  year  of  the  Divine  Era  which  runs  with  the  Novi- 
hmar  year  968  (A.  D.,  1560-1)  and  concluding  with  the  24th  year  of  this 
reign,  the  statistics  were  collected  and  have  been  tabulated  for  reference 
after  the  most  diligent  investigation.  The  figures  are  entered  under  the 
heading  of  each  year. 


1 Or  Sanbhal.  See  Vol.  I,  Geograph. 
Index. 

1 See  p.  44. 

* Nineteen  years  correspond  with  a 


cycle  of  the  moon  dnringwhioh  period 
the  seasons  are  supposed  to  undergo  a 
complete  revolution.  Gladwin,  p.  292. 
Vol.  I. 


See  Table  next  page. 
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Autumn  Harvest  of  the  Subah  of  Agra , continued.  Nineteen  years'  rates . 
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AIN  15. 

The  Ten  Years'  Settlement . • 

Prom  the  beginning  of  this  immortal  reign,  persons  of  intelligence 
and  void  of  rapacity,  together  with  zealous  men  of  experience,  have  been 
annually  engaged  in  noting  the  current  prices  and  reporting  them  to  His 
Majesty,  and  taking  the  gross  produce  and  estimating  its  value,  they  deter- 
mined the  rates  of  collection,  but  this  mode  was  attended  with  consider- 
able inconvenience.  When  Khwajah  Abdul  Majid  Asaf  Khan1  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Prime  Minister,  the  total  revenue  was  taken  at  an 
estimation,*  and  the  assignments  were  increased  as  the  caprice  of  the 
moment  suggested.  And  because  at  that  time  the  extent  of  the  empire  was 
small,  and  there  was  a constant  increase  of  dignities  among  the  servants  of 
the  State,  the  variations  were  contingent  on  the  extent  of  corruption  and 
self-interest.  When  this  great  office  devolved  on  Muzaffar  Khan3  and  Rajah 
Todar  Mull,  in  the  15tli  year  of  the  reign,  a re-distribution  of  the  imperial 
assessment  was  made  through  the  kanungos , and  estimating  the  produce  of 
the  lands,  they  made  a fresh  settlement.  Ten  kanungos  were  appointed 
who  collected  the  accounts  from  the  provincial  kanungos  and  lodged  them 
in  the  imperial  exchequer.  Although  this  settlement  was  somewhat  less 
than  the  preceding  one,  nevertheless  there  had  been  formerly  a wide 
discrepancy  between  the  estimate  and  the  receipts. 

When  through  the  prudent  management  of  the  Sovereign  the  empire 
was  enlarged  in  extent,  it  became  difficult  to  ascertain  each  year  the  prices 
current  and  much  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  delay.  On  the  one  hand 
the  husbandman  complained  of  extensive  exactions,  and  on  the  other  the 
holder  of  assigned  lands  was  aggrieved  on  account  of  the  revenue  balances. 
His  Majesty  devised  a remedy  for  these  evils  and  in  the  discernment  of 
his  world- adorning  mind  fixed  a settlement  for  ten  years  : the  people  were 
thus  made  contented  and  their  gratitude  was  abundantly  manifested. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  15th  year  of  the  Divine  era  to  the  24th,  an 
aggregate  of  the  rates  of  collection  was  formed  and  a tenth  of  the  total 
was  fixed  as  the  annual  assessment ; but  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  year 
the  collections  were  accurately  determined  and  the  five  former  ones  ac- 
cepted on  the  authority  of  persons  of  probity.  The  best  crops  were  taken 
into  account  in  each  year  and  the  year  of  the  most  abundant  harvest 
accepted,  as  the  table  shows. 


1 See  Yol.  I,  p.  366,  and  Index. 
• See  Yol.  I,  p.  349. 


See  Yol.  I,  p.  348. 
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The  Sabah  of  Allahabad  comprises  nine  sarkar s ( districts ) and  pos- 
sesses fifteen  separate  revenue  codes.1 * * * * 

1.  The  Sarkdr  of  Allahabad  includes  fifteen  mahals  and  has  three 
revenue  codes. 

The  suburban  district  of  Allahabad  comprises  three  mahals,  viz.,  the 
suburbs  of  Allahabad , Kantat , and  a tract  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
tubah  of  Agra,*  and  possesses  one  revenue  code/ 

Jalalabad  has  three  mahals  and  a revenue  code. 

Bhadoi,  seven  mahals,  viz.,  Bhadoi , Sikandarpur , Sardoh,  Sangror , 
Mah,  Kowdi,  Hddiabds 8 — and  a revenue  code. 

2.  The  Sarkdr  of  Benares  has  eight  mahals  and  a revenue  code. 
The  detail  is  as  follows — the  suburban  district  of  Benares , the  township 
of  Benares , Pandarhd,  Kaswdr , Harhawd,  Bydlisi > 

3.  The  Sarkdr  of  Jaunpur  has  41  mahals  and  two  codes. 

The  suburban  district  of  Jaunpur , 39  mahals,  one  code,  viz. : — 

Aldemao,  Angali,  Bheteri , BhadaoA , Belheti,b  Jaunpur , Suburban  Jaun- 
pur, Ghandipur  Badhar , Ghdndah , Ghiriyd  Kot,  Ghakesar,  Kharid,  Khaspur 
Tandah,  Khanpur , Deogdon,  Bari , Sanjholi,  Sikandarpur,  Sagdi , Sarharpur , 
Shadi-dbdd,  Zafardbdd , Karydt  Maftu , Karydt  Dostpur,  Karydt-Mendhah, 
Karydt  Swetah , Kdlah,  Gheswah,  Ghosi , Kodiya,  Gopdlpur , Kirdkat,  Man- 
didhoy  Muhammad- abad , Majhord,  Mau , Nizdmdbdd , Naigun,  Nathupur .6 * 

4.  The  Sarkar  of  Ghanadah,  14  mahals  and  one  revenue  code,  tns. 


1 The  Dasiur  u’l  A’mal  is  a body  of 

instructions  and  tables  for  the  nse  of 
native  revenue  officers  under  the  Maho- 

medan  Government.  Although  profess- 

ing  to  be  copied  from  the  original  of 
Akbar,  no  two  copies  agree,  owing,  as 

Mr.  Elliot  conjectures,  to  their  having 

been  made  up,  in  various  degrees  of 
completeness,  from  another  account  left 
by  the  Kanungoe,  the  A'mal-dastur , in 
which  orders  superseding  those  of  the 
Vaster  u*l  Amal  were  registered.  Wil- 
son’s Gloss. 

* There  is  probably  an  error  here  as 
a note  to  the  text  suggests.— The  MSS. 
all  differ  in  the  names  of  the  various 
porganahs  of  this  district. 

* In  Tieffenthaler’ s Geographic  de 
Plndouatan  (Bernoulli.  Descript  de  1’ln- 

12 


de,  Vol.  I)  the  above  names  with  one 
exception  are  mentioned  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Kheragafh.  A note  in  the  text 
of  Abnl  Fazl  supplies  this  omission. 

4 This  makes  but  six,  which  is  the 
number  given  by  Tieffenthaler  whose 
names,  however,  vary  somewhat  from 
the  text. 

4 This  is  the  name  in  the  note  to  the 
text  and  I have  given  it,  as  it  accords 
with  Tieffenthaler  : the  text  itself  has 
Talhani. 

6 I am  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
orthography  of  these  names — the  MSS. 
confessedly  vary  and  many  of  these 
places  have  doubtless  ceased  to  exist. 
The  importance  of  their  true  spelling  and 
pronunciation  scarcely  justifies  the  la- 
bour of  an  extensive  research. 
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the  suburban  district  of  Ohanddah , AhSrwdrah,  BhSli,  BafkSl,  % Wndah, 
Dhos , Raghuptir1 * * * * * * — tbe  villages  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  Majhwdrah , 
Mahaech , Mahwdri,  MahSi , Silpur , Naran. 

5.  The  Sarkdr  of  Ghdzipur,  18  mabals,  one  code,  vie.,  the  suburban 
district  of  Ghdzipur , Balia,  Pachdtar , Balhdbds , Bharidb&d,  Bhaldej , Ohamd 
Dehbd , Sayyidphr  Namdi , Zahurdbdd , Karydt  Pali,  K6pd  Ohhet , Ganfhd, 
Karandah , Lakhner , Madan  Bendras , Muhammaddbad , Parhdrbdri . 

6.  The  Sarledr  of  Karrah , 12  mah&ls,  one  code,  vis.,  the  township 
of  Karrah,  its  suburban  district,  dicMi,  di&arhan,  dyisd,  22dri,  Kardri, 
Kotla , Kaunra  commonly  called  KSsSm,  Fatehpur  Ha&stvah,  HafgdoA, 
Hanewah. 

7.  The  Sarlcdr  of  Korarah , 8 mah&ls,  8 codes,  vis.,  thus  detailed. 
The  suburban  district  of  Korarah  has  one  code  and  2 mahals,  vis.,  itself 
and  Ghdtampur ; Kdtid , 3 mahals,  KStid,  Gondr , Keranpur  Kindr ,*  and 
one  code ; J&jmau,  3 mahals,  vis.  Jdjmau,  Muhdnpur , Majhdon , and  one 
code. 

8.  The  Sarkcur  of  Kdlinjar , 10  mahals,  one  oode,  vis.,  Kdlinjar  with 
its  suburbs,  d^uasi,  Ajigaph , Sendha , SamSniy  Shddipur , Ratan , Khar  flak , 
IfaWM,  Modfcd. 

9.  The  Sarkdr  of  Mdnikpur , 14  mabals,  2 codes.  The  suburbs 
of  Mdnikpur  have  10  mahals  and  one  code,  vis.,  Mdnikpur  together  with  its 
suburban  district,  drtvaZ8  Bhalol , SalSn,  Jaldlpur  Balkhar,*  Karydt  Kardrah , 
Karydt  Paegdh , KhafSt , Nafirdb&d. 

R&e  Bareli,  etc.  4 mahals,  one  code,  vis.  JKde  Bareli , Talhandi,  Jdes , 
Dalmau. 


1 A note  to  the  text  gives  Ralhupur 

as  the  present  name  of  this  mah&l — the 

other  names  have  nearly  all  variants  in 

the  MSS.,  no  doubt  due  as  much  to 

dialectic  variations  in  pronunciation  as 

to  errors  of  copyists.  Tieffenthaler  adds 

to  the  above,  the  fortress  of  Tsckinar - 


grhar  (Oh&n&r)  built  of  stone,  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

• Thus  in  all  MSS.  but  Elliot  has 
K era  (pur  Kananda. 

• This  is  the  variant  in  a note  and  ac- 
cords with  the  spelling  at  p.  428  of  text. 

4 Tieff.  has  “ suraomml  Halaoa.” 
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The  Subah  of  Oudh  comprises  five  sarkdrs  and  possesses  twelve 
codes. 

1.  The  Sarkdr  of  Oudh,  21  mahals,  3 codes.  The  suburban  dis- 
trict has  19  mahals  and  one  code.  Two  parganahs  are  comprised  in 
Khair&bad.  They  are  as  follows  : 

Oudh  with  its  suburban  district ; Anbddha , Anhonah,  Pachhamrdth, 
BUehri,  Baiodhi , Thanah  Bhadaoft,  Bakfhd , Daryabdd , Budauli , Selak , 
Sulfanpur,  Sdtanpur , Supahah , Sarwapdli , Satrakah , Gawarchah,  Manglasi 
Naipur. 

Ibrahim  dbad  and  Kishni  are  each  a parganah  with  one  code. 

2.  The  Sarkdr  of  Bharditch  has  11  mahals,  one  code.  The  suburban 
district  of  Bharditch , <fcc.  8 mahals,  one  code.  Bharditch  with  its  suburbs 
6 mahals,  Bahrah , Husampur,  Wankdun ,A  Bajhat , Sanjhauli , Fakhrpur , Fort 
Nawdgafh. 

Firuzdbdd , <fcc.,  two  parganahs,  one  code,  viz.y  Ftruzdbdd , Sidtdnpur . 

Kharosna,  one  mahal,  one  code. 

3.  The  Sarkdr  of  Khdirdbdd , 2 mahals,  3 codes.  Khavrdbddy  &c., 
12  parganahs,  one  code,  riz.,  suburbs  of  Khairdbddy  Basdrd , Baswahy 
Basrahy  Chhitapur,  Khairigafh,  Sadrpur}  Kheriy  Kharkheld , and  Laharpur9 
two  mahals  ; Machharhaffahy  and  Hargar&op,  two  mahals.*  PiK,  &c.  has  8 
mahals,  one  code,  via?.,  PdZi,  Barurdnjnahy  Bdwant  Sdndi,  Sirah9  Gopamau , 
Khdnkatmauy  Nimkhd ; Bharwdrahy  &c.  two  mahals,  included  in  Oudh} 
viz.,  Bharwdrah  and  P*7d, — and  one  code. 

4.  The  Sarkdr  of  Gorakhpur,  24  parganahs,  one  code.  The  subur- 
ban district  of  Gorakhpur  with  the  town,  2 mahals,  -dfrauZa,  Anhold ; Pa- 
ttdekpur  Ac.  4 mahals,  Bdnbhanpdrahy  Bhanwapdrd , Telpur,  Ohilupdra , 
Darydpdra , Dewdpdrd  and  Kotlahy  2 mahals,  Po&Z* ; Bdmgafh  and  Qorit 
2 mahals,  Basulpur  and  Ohosi  2 mahals ; Kafhld,  Khaldpdrd , Maholi, 
Mandwahy  Mandlah ; Manghar  and  Batanpur,  2 mahals  ; Maharanthoi.% 

5.  The  Sarkdr  of  Lucknow  has  55  mahals,  2 codes.  The  suburban 
district  of  Lucknow,  &c.,  47  parganahs,  one  code.  Abdthi,  Isanti,  Asiyun, 
Asohdy  TJnchah  Gdon , Balkar  Bijlour9 8 PdW,  Bharimau  Bangwdn , Bethdli , 
Panhan,  Farsanddn,  Pdtan9  Bdrdshakor , Jhaloter , Dewi , Deorakh , Dadrahy 
RanbirpuTy  Bdmkof,  Sandilah , Saipur , Sardsi , Sahali , Sidhor , S%4hupur9 
Sandiy  Saron , Fatekpur,  Fort  of  Ambhafi , Kursi,  Kdkori , Khanjrahy  Ghdtam- 


1 Dangdoun.  Tieffenth. — A variant  in 
the  text  has  Damakdun ; almost  every 
name  has  an  alternative  spelling. 

* This  name  is  neither  in  Bernoulli  nor 


in  Elliot  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  Oudh.  It  has  several  variants. 
* A note  suggests  this  to  be  Bijnour. 
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pur,  Karanfa,  Kdnbhi,  Lucknow  with  its  suburbs,  Lashkar,1  Mallhabad, 
Mohdn,  Mordon,  Matjidon,  Mahonah , Manawi , Makrded ,*  Hadha , Tnhdr . 

Ondm  <fcc.,  8 parg&nahs,  one  code,  viz.,  Ondm,  Bilgrdon,  Bangarmau , 
Hardoi , Sdtanpur,  Fatefrpur  Ohawrdsi,  Kachhandu,  Mcd&wah. 


Spring  Harvest  of  the  Subah  of  Oudh . 
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29-2 

38-0 
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26-8 

24-16 

25-16 
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86-21 

86-21 

28-7 

29-2 

29-2 

Onions 

... 
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80-18 

79-10 

78-7 

78-7 

78-7 

Fenugreek  ... 

... 
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64-20 

58-4 
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Persian  Muskmelons 

BEE] 
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160-1 

110-20 

115-20 

115-30 

Indian  do. 

4-13 

14-23 

17-22 

15-16 

16-16 

16-16 

Cumin  seed  ... 

... 

79-16 

61-12 

• a ••• 

Coriander  seed 

|#| 

160-2 

Kur  rice 

... 

46-24 

46-24 

45-21 

44-18 

46-21 

Ajuxtin 

... 

97-6 

79-10 

83-21 

83-21 

82-21 

1 The  text  has  Lashkar  only — Tieffen- 
thaler,  Lashkarp&r.  When  there  are 
several  variants  in  the  notes,  I have 
ventured  to  select  those  that  accord 


with  other  aooonnts,  though  differing 
from  the  selected  names  of  the  text. 

1 Tieff.  “ Bdkraed  antrement  Biri.” 
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1.  The  Sarkdr  of  Agra — the  royal  residence.  44  parganahs,  4 
codes.  The  snbnrban  district  of  Agra,  Ac.,  6 mahals,  one  code.,  viz.,  Agra 
and  its  snbnrbs,  Ghantodr , Jalesar , the  city  of  Agra , Dholpur , Mahdwan. 
Bednah  Ac.  33  mahals,  one  code;  the  snbnrbs  of  Be&nah , 2 mahals, 
OudShi , (3d,  (3/,  Bhasdwar  Todahbhim,  Bindwar , Chausath,  Khdnwd , Rajhd- 
har , Fafehpur  known  as  Sikri,  Seonkar  Seonkri , Mathura , Mahdli,  Mango  (lah, 
Bhaskar,  Wazirpur , Helak,  Hindon , Bdpari , Bari,  Bajwarah.  Efdwah  Ac.  3 
mahals,  one  code,  vis.,  Efdwah,  Rapri ,l  Hatkdnt.  Manddwar  Ac.  2 mahals, 
one  code,  vtz.,  Manddwar , Kakhdnmar . 

2.  Sarkdr  of  Alwar.  43  parganahs,  3 codes.  The  parganahs  of 
Alwar  Ac.  33  mahals,  one  code,  viz.,  the  snbnrbs  of  Alwar , Dhard , Badekar , 
Bahddurpur , Panaxn , Khelohar , Jaldlpur , Bihrdzpur , 22d£A,  B dlha}  f ah,  Bohr - 
Zfo'Z,  Hdjipur,  Budahthal , Anthulah  Habra,  Pardf , Balhdr , Barodah  Fathkhan , 
Barodahmeo , Basanah , Hasanpur , Baddhar , Hasanpur  Q6ri , DeoZi  Sdjari , 
Sakhan,  Kiydrah , (7 Adi  Seon,  Kohrdnd,  Monkond,  Manddwar  ah , Nang  don 
Nahargafh,  Harsori  and  Harpur , 2 mahals,  Harsdnd.  Bachherah , Ac.  5 
mahals,  one  code,  viz.,  Bachherah , Khoharirpnd,  Bhiwan,  lamatlpur,  Amran , 
Mubarakpur,  Ac.,  5 mahals,  one  code,  viz.,  Mubarakpur , Harsdni,  Manddwar , 
Khirtahali , Mojpvr . 

3.  4.  Sarkars  of  Tijdrah  and  Erdj , 4 codes.  The  Sarkar  of  Eraj, 
16  mahals,  tnz.,  Eraj,  Parhdr , Bhdnder , Bijpur , Pdndur,  Ohhatrah,  Riyd- 
bdnah,  Shahzddahpur , Khafolah  Ac.,  Kajhodah , Keddr , Kunj,  Khekas , 
Kdnfi , Khderah,  Maholi.  The  Sarkdr  of  Tijdrah , 18  mahals,  1 code,  via?. 
Tijdrah , Indor,  TJjaina,  Umar  a Umari,  Por,  Beg  wan,  Bandhrd , Jhamrdwat, 
Khdnpur,  Sdkras,  Sanfhdddri , Firuzpur,  Fatehpur  Mongarta,  Kotlah,  Kar- 
herd,  Naginan . Thanah  of  Kahwdr , one  code.  Beam,  one  code. 

5.  Sarkdr  of  Kanauj,  5 codes.  The  snbnrban  district  of  Kanauj,  Ac. 
11  mahals,  one  code.  The  snbnrbs  of  Kanauj , Bdrd,  Bithur,  Bilhur , 
Bilgrdon , Deoha , Sikandarpur , &WZi,  Seohrakh,  Malkusah , Ndnamau.  Sakefh 
Ac.  6 mahals,  one  code.  Sakefh , Kardoli , Barnah , Salidr,  Patidli,  Sahaur . 
Bhdgdon,  Ac.  10  mahals,  one  code.  Bhogdon , Son/,  Salcrdon,  Sakatpur , 
Saror,  Ghhabarmau , Shamahdbdd,  Pati  ’Alipur , Kanpal,  Bhdjpur.  Sikandar- 
pur, one  code.  Phapund , one  code. 

6.  Sarkdr  of  Sahdr.  Sahdr,  Ac.  6 mahals,  one  code,  viz.,  Sahdr , 
Pahdri,  BhadSli,  Kdmah,  Koh  Majdhid,  Hddal.  NonhSra , one  code. 

7.  8,  9.  Sarkdr  of  Qwalior , Ac.,  one  code.  Sarkdr  of  Gwalior , 13 
mahals,  one  code.  Sarkdr  of  Nardrpanj , 5 mahals,  one  code.  Sarkdr  of 
Beanwdn,  28  mahals,  one  code. 


1 A note  to  the  text  suggests  this  nor  in  the  account  of  the  province  of 

name  to  be  an  error,  as  not  in  Elliot  Agra.  Neither  is  it  in  Tieffenthaler. 
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10.  Sarkar  of  Kdlpi , 16  parganahs,  one  code.  Ulaii  Bildspdry  Badh - 

nefhi  Derapmr , Deokali , Bdipur , Suganpur,  Shahpur,  suburbs  of  Kdlpi , 

Kendry  Khandof , Khantfela , city  o/  Kalpi,  Muhammadabdd , Hamirpur. 

11.  Sarkwr  of  K6ly  4 codes.  Thdnah  Fartday  <fec.  10  mahals,  one 
code,  ria  , Thdnah  Fariday  Pahasuy  Danbhdiy  Malikpury  Shikdrpur , 
Chand6sy  Kharjahy  Ahdry  Tapal . Suburban  district  of  K6ly  <feo.,  4 mahals, 
one  code,  via?.,  2TdZ,  Jaldliy  Sikandar  rdo , Gang  Sri.  Marharahy  (fee.,  6 mahals, 
one  code,  War.,  Mdrharahy  BaXrdmy  Boron , Pachldnah  and  8idhpury  2 mahals. 
Alcbardbddy  2 mahals,  one  code,  War.,  Akbardbddy  Atrauli. 

12.  Sarkar  of  Narndl,  4 codes.  Suburban  district  of  Ndrnoly  <feo., 
8 mahals,  War.,  suburbs  of  Narnol  and  city,  i?drA,  jETtty  PStli,  Bdb&i , Khan- 
iila,  Sankhdna , Kanori , villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Barodah  rgndy  <fec. 
2 mahals,  War.,  Barodah  rgndy  Ldpoti.  Chad  Kaldnahy  <fec.  2 mahals,  O/idZ- 
kaldnahy  Khoddnd.  Kanodahy  <fec.  3 mahals,  Kan6dahy  Narharah , Jkojeon . 


See  Table  next  page. 
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Subah  of  Ajmere , 7 Sarkdrs,  9 codes. 

1.  Sarkdr  of  Ajmere , 2 codes.  Suburban  district  of  Ajmere , Ac. 

24  Parganahs,  i code.  City  aud  suburbs  of  Ajmere , 2 makals,  Ardine , 
Parbaf,  Bahnai ,*  Bhardnah,  Bawdl , Bahai , Bdndhan  Sandheri,  Bhardnda f 
Tustna ,*  Jobnair ,8  Deogdon , Boshanpur , Sdnbhar , Sarwdr,  S a (held,  Sulai - 
mdnabdd,  Kekri , Khdrwah , Mahrdf,  Masguddbdd,  Nardinah , Harder , AnbSr, 
Ac.,  4 Parganahs,  1 code,  vi;?.,  AnbSr , Bhakoi , Muzdbad. 

2.  Sarkdr  of  Jodhpur , 21  Parganahs,  I code.  Suburbs  and  city 
of  Jodhpur,  Asop , Endraoti , Bhodhi,  Palpdrah,  Belara , Petti,  Ac.,  3 mah&ls, 
Bdhilah , Podhh , Bhadrajaun , Jet  dr  an,  Dotard,  Sujhat,  SdtalmSr,  Setoand , 
KhSrwa,  Kheonsar,  Kundoj , Mahetoah . 

3.  Sarkdr  of  Chitor,  28  Parganahs,  1 code.  Suburbs  and  city  of 
Ohitor,  2 makals,  Isldmpur  commonly  Bdmpur , Udaipur,  Ac.,  3 mahals, 
Aparmdl ,4  ArfSd,  Isldmpur  commonly  Mohan,  Bodhnur,  Phulia,  Banhera, 
Pur , Bihtn  Surur,  Bagor , Begun,  Pati  Hajipur,  Jeran,  Sdnwarkhdti , Sandri, 
SamSl  with  the  cultivated  land,  Kosidnah , Mdndalgarh , Mdndal , Maddriyd 
Ntmach  Ac.,  3 mahals. 

4.  Sarkdr  of  Banthanbor,  4 codes,  BanthanbSr  Ac.,  36  Paigan- 
ahs,  1 code.  Subarban  district  of  Banthanbor,  Alhanpur,  Etcufa,  At  on, 
Isldmpur,  Iwdn  Bosamer,  Barodah,  Bhadldon,  Baklan f , Paldtidh , Bhosor, 
Belonah,  Bdlakhatri,  Bhoripahdri,  Baran , Taldd , Jetpur,  Jhdin,  Khaljipur, 
Dhari,  Sanhusdri , 2jTojfd,  Khanddr , Khafoli,  Kaddud , Ldkhri,  Londah,  Lahaud , 
MdngrSr,  Momeddnah  $rc.,  16  mahals.  Chdfsu  fyc.,  16  Parganahs,  1 code. 
viz.,  Chdfsu,  Barwdrah,  Uniydrd,  Pdf  an,  Banhafd , S arsup,  Boli,  Bejrx, 
Kharni,  Natodhi,  Jhaldwah,  Khankharah,  Sui  Supar,  Malamah,  Karor, 
Bondi , Delhwdrah,  Ac.,  7 Parganahs,  1 code,  viz.,  Delhwdrah,  Be - 
wdndhnah,  Nagar,  Antrorah , Delanah , Amkhorah , Loharwdrah , To4d,  Ac., 
3 Parganahs,  1 code,  via?.,  Todd,  To  a &,  Tori. 

5.  Sarkdr  of  Nagor,  30  Parganahs,  1 code.  Suburban  district  of 
Ndgor,  Amar  Samdin,  Indanah,  Bhaddnah,  Baldubaldm ,6  Batodhd,  Barodah, 
Bdrah  gain,  Chdel , Charodah,  Jdkhrah,  Khdrijkhafu,  Dendwdnah , Donpur , 
Rewdsd,  B6n,  Basulpur,  Bahot,  Sddelah,  Fafhpur  Jhanjmun , Kasli,  KhdSlah 
Kdjurah,  KSlSwah,  Kumhdri,  Reran,  Ladon,  Merath,  Manohar  nagar,  Nokhd . 

6 A 7.  Sarkdrs  of  Sar6hi  and  Bikaner . The  codes  of  these  two 
Sarkdrs  are  not  laid  down. 


1 BahaeSi , Tieff.  1 * ZounbarOj  Ibid . 

1 Bossina,  Ibid.  | 4 Aparpdl , Ibid. 

• In  the  text  Bdkdu,  but  the  above  is  the  name  in  the  aooonnt  of  this  Subah  which 
occurs  later  on. 
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Autumn  Harvest  of  the  Sdbah  of  Ajmer e. — continued . 


Snbnrban  district 
of  Ajmere,  Ac. 
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... 

... 

... 

33-14 

... 

... 

22-9 

... 

The  rates  of  the  Sarkdrs  of  Bik£n6r  and  Sar<5hi  are  not  given. 

The  Subah  of  Delhi,  8 Sarkdrs , 28  codes. 

1.  The  Sarkar  of  Delhi,  48  Parganahs,  7 codes.  The  old  subur- 
ban district,  the  new  ditto  Pdlam , Jharsah , Masaudabdd , Tilpat , Zrwnt, 
Shakarpur , Bdghpat , Kasnah , Ddsnah , Sulaimdndbdd , Kharkhudah , SSnipat, 
TalbSgampur , Taldlpur. 

Panipat , Ac.,  2 Parganahs,  1 code,  ots.,  Panipat , Kamdl,  Safe  dun, 
JZutanahy  Chhaproli , Tdndah  JBhagwdn , (donor,  Jhanjhdnah , Kdndhlah, 
OangSrkhera . 

Baran , Ac.,  8 Parganahs,  1 code.  Baran , Siydnah , Jiwar , Dankor9 
Adh,  Pothhy  Senthhah , Sikandardbdd . 

Merath,  Ac.,  7 Parganahs,  1 code.  Merath , Hapur,  Bamdwah , Jalala- 
bad, Sarwdrah,  Oarh  Muktesar,  Hatnaward 

Jhajhar , Ac.,  4 Parganahs,  1 code.  Jhajhar , Dddri  fdha,  Mdndothi, 
BSri  Dobaldhan. 

Bohtaky  1 Parganah,  1 code. 

Palol.  ditto.  ditto. 

2.  Sarkdr  of  Baddon , 16  Parganahs,  1 code.  Ajdon,  Anolah , 
Baddon  and  suburbs,  Bareli , Barsar , Po*d,  TeZAt,  Sahsdon , Sondsi  Man - 
dehah,  Saniyd , J£dn{,  ZToZ  Sdlbdhan , Oolah. 


1 Hastinapur,  Elliot  A Tieff. 
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3.  Sarkar  of  Eisdr  Firozah , 18  mahals,  4 codes.  Suburbs  of  Eisdr 
Ftrozahy  &c.t  7 parganahs,  1 code.  Suburbs  and  city  of  Ednsi , Bar - 
twJofc,  Banco,  Tosharn  and  Agrohahy  2 mahals,  Fatehabad.  Gohdnahy  &c.,  4 
parganahs,  1 code.  Qohdnah , ilAront,  Bha\\u  and  16  villages. 

1 parganah,  1 code.  Muhim , <fec.,  6 parganahs,  1 code.  Muhimy  Rohtak , 
/iMd,  Khdndahy  Tohdnah , Athkerah. 

4.  Sarkar  of  Rewari,  11  mahals,  4 codes.  Bewdri , <&c.,  8 parganahs. 
1 code.  Rtwdriy  Bdwal , Kof  Kasim  Alt , Pafodhi , Bhoharah , Ohelot , Ratdi 
Jatdiy  Nimranah . Tdoru,  1 parganah,  1 code.  Suhnah,  1 parganah,  1 code. 
Kohdnah,  1 parganah,  1 code. 

5.  Sarkar  of  Sahdranpur , 36  mahals,  4 codes.  Beoband,  &c.,  26 
mahals,  1 code.  Beoband , Saharanpur , Bhatkhanjawar , Manglor , Ndndth 
E dmpur,  Sarot , Purchhapar , Jordsi,  Sikri  Bliukarhari , Sarsdioah,  Char - 
thdwal,  Rurki,  Baghra , Thdnah  Bhewan,  Muzuffarabad,  Raepurtatar,  Ambcfh , 

and  Toghlakpur,  2 mahals,  Bhogpur,  Bhaftah,  Thdnah  Bhtm , Sanbal - 
ra',1 * *  Khodi  and  Gangwahy  2 mahals,  Lakhnauti  Keranah,  <fcc , 2 parganahs, 

1 code.  Kerdnahy  Bedoli. 

Sardhanahy  &c.,  7 parganah,  1 code.  Sardhanah,  Bhonah,  SuranpalH , 
Badhdnah,  J6li , Khatoli  and  Baghra,  2 mahals.  Indri.  1 mahal,  1 code. 

6.  £ar&ar  of  Sir  hind,  2 mahals,  4 codes.  Suburbs  of  Sirhind , 

4c.,  13  parganahs.  Suburbs  of  Sirhind , Rupar , Benor , Jahaty 

Bhotahy  Bdrdlah,  Beoranah,  Khordmy  Masenkan , villages  of  Poe  Samil , 
Anbalah  and  Kethal . Thinesar , <fco.,  8 parganahs.  Thdnesar,  Sddhurah, 
Shdhabddy  Khizrabdd,  Mus(afa-dbdd,  Bhodar , Sultanpur , Pondri.  Thdrah , 
4c.,  2 parganahs.  Thdrahy  Ludhianah . Samdnahy  <fec.,  9 parganahs. 
8amanahy  Sunndmy  Mansurpur,  Mainer , Eapari,  Pondri , Fatehpur  and  P/ia- 
tandahy  Mdchhipur. 

8.  Sarkar  of  Sanbal , (Sambhal)  47  mahals,  3 codes.  City  of  Sanbal , 
4c.,  23  parganahs.  City  of  Sanbaly  suburbs  of  Sanbaly  Sarsiy  Naroli , 3faw- 
jholahy  Jadwar,  Gonor,  Neodhanah , Beorahy  Babhdrsiy  Bhakah , Rajabpur , 
-droroftafc,  Ujhdri,  Kachhy  Agzampur,  Islimpur  B argil,  Islampur Bharu,  Afghan - 
jwr,  Chopalahy  Kandarkiy  Bachhardon , Ganddr.  Chandpur , <fcc.,  16  parganahs. 
Chandpur,  Sherkof , Bijnaur,  Manddwar , Keratpur , Jaldldbdd,  Sahanspur, 
Nahtor,  Nadinah ,*  Akbardbdd,  IsHmdbdd ,8  Seohard  and  Jhdlu,  2 mahals. 
Lakhnor,  <fcc.,  11  parganahs.  Lakhnor , Shdhi , Kabar  and  Kdnkliari 

2 mahals.  Hatamnah , Rdjpur,  Bddclah,  Le'swah , Sarsawah , Basdrd , Parohi., 4 

Sarkar  of  iLttradow.  (The  names  of  its  parganahs  are  not  entered  in 
the  MSS.) 


1 Sanbalhera.  Elliot. 

9 So  the  text  and  Tieff.  bat  Elliot. 

Rsghindh. 

9 Elliot,  Islamabad— the  difference  in 

14 


pronunciation  is  accounted  for  by  the 
Imdlah  or  pronouncing  Fatha  like  Kasra 
— as  for  kitab  ; en  nes  for  an.  $as. 

4 Elliot  and  Tieff.  B w>i  and  Barohu 
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27-10 

34-17 

11-5 

13-20 

22-9 

27-24 

25-17 

39- 3 
11-19 
36-22 

D.  J. 
217-0 
127-19 
62-11 
49-5 
38-0 
89-21 
23-12 
16-12 
23-12 
120-121 
76-0 
80-18 
73-20 
12-20 
220-11 
111-20 
31-20 

35- 20 

12-20 

29-2 

29-2 

28-0 

46-24 

11-19 

36- 23 

*lPl«d 

D.  J. 
218-5 
138-11 
76-1 
58-14 
31-23 
95-1 
24-11 
11-16 
23-12 
121-0 
78-7 
81-0 
71-7 
13-11 
220-11 
111-20 
33-14 
26-20 

11- 5 
13-11 
26-21 
33-14 
27-10 
49-5 

12- 20 
40-6 

*£*y  ‘juqtuqf 

D.  J. 
250-18 
125-6 
73-8 
53-17 
33-14 
89-11 
23-13 
15-16 
22-9 
121-0 
78-3 
84-24 
71-14 
13-11 
220-11 
111-20 
26-21 
33-14 
13-11 
13-11 
26-21 
29-2 
27-24 
52-12 
11-19 
35-20 

oy  ‘uujug 

D.  J. 

219- 3 
134-4 
67-2 
46-20 
33-14 
93-23 

23- 12 
14-14 
21-6 
121-0 
72-17 
87-5 
78-7 
12-20 

220- 11 
111-20 
26-21 
33-14 

11- 5 

12- 20 

24- 11 
32-5 
27-14 
44-18 

11-5 

38-6 

*£>y  ‘q^ujejq; 

D.  J. 
216-22 
123-0 

43- 18 
48-2 
34-17 
89-11 
22-9 
16-19 
29-9 
121-0 
71-14 
83-21 
78-7 
12-7 

220-11 

111-20 

26-21 

33-14 

12-20 

12-20 

22- 9 
29-2 

23- 2 

44- 18 
12-8 
43-11 

•oy  ‘^udiuuj 

D.  J. 
204-17 
123-0 
67-0 
44-18 
33-14 
91-17 
26-21 
15-9 
20-3 
121-0 
76-1 
89-18 
71-14 
11-0 
200-15 
111-20 

33-14 
11-5 
500  ?0 
26-21 
33-4 
31-20 
40-0 
11-5 
42-0 

-eip  treqjnqnB  pjQ 

D.  J. 
210-5 
127-11 
78-7 
65-7 
35-20 
89-11 
23-12 
16-15 
20-3 
121-0 
77-4 
84-24 
70-17 
11-0 
223-15 
111-15 

31- 0 
33-14 
11-5 

500  ? 0 
26-21 

32- 11 
29-2 
42-12 
11-5 
38-0 

Sugarcane  ( paundah ) ... 

Common  sugarcane  ...  ... 

Dark  coloured  rice 

Common  rice  ... 

Mdsh  ... 

Cotton 

Moth  ...  ...  

Qdl  ... 

Arzdn  ...  ...  ... 

Indigo 

Minna 

Hemp 

Potherbs 

Kachfah  ... 

Pan  ... 

Singhdrdh 

Lobiya  — 

Joxvari 

Kurt  ...  ...  

European  radish 

Lahdarah 

Kodaram 

Mandwah  ...  ... 

Sesame  seed 

Shamakh  •••  , •— 

Mung  ...  •••  ••• 
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‘jpuqqBq 

/-S 
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. S iSi?Sg|Ss§S  : 3~8s 

Q 

*o$>  ‘jpdpu^qo 

D.  J. 

54-20 

35-20 

35-20 

24-15 

69-20 

127-1 

57-1 

24-15 

27-24 

17-9 

30-0 

26-1 

82-18 

62-11 

111-20 

11-20 

42-12(P) 

qBqquiBg  jo 
joutjsip  uBqjnqng 

*oy  ‘qBU^oiBg 

D.  J. 

51-11 

33-14 

33-14 

16- 23 
76-0 
126-9 
57-5 
26-21 
26-21 

17- 22 

25- 0 

26- 1 
83-21 

41- 2 

111-20 

15-16 

42- 12 
85-0 

•oy  ‘qtwyqx 

D.  J. 

51-11 

33-3 
39-3 
22-9 
76-0 
126-9 
58-5 
26-18 
26-0 
17-22 
22-20 
26-1 
82-]  8 
51-11 

111-20 

14-14 

41-9 

84-24 

•0^»  ‘J8S^u|qx 

D.  J. 

59-5 

31-22 

31-22 

11-23 

76-0 

126-9 

59-7 

25-18 

25-17 

17-22 

22-3 

22-7 

82-18 

40-6 

113-12 

14-14 

49-17 

84-24 

paiqjig  jo 
loujsip  UBqjnqng 

D.  J. 

51-11 

35-0 

35-0 

24-11 

76-0 

126-9 

59-7 

26-21 

26-21 

17-22 

22-9 

26-21 

82-18 

112-23 

14-34 

41-9 

85-0 

•upaj 

D.  J. 

51-11 

32-23 

36-23 

26-1 

76-0 

126-9 

58-7 

25- 18 
21-21 
17-22 
20-9 

26- 21 
87-7 
51-11 

115-20 

14-9 

41-9 

84-24 

*°V  ‘qiraw?3 

D.  J. 

58-0 

35-8 

40-6 

23- 15 
71-14 
125-3 
55-21 
31-8 
29-2 
20-9 
26-21 

24- 16 
81-16 
60-17 

100-16 

11-16 

53-17 

89-15 

•oap  ‘qBiroqpjBg 

D.  J. 

58-4 

34-17 

38-0 

29-9 

84-24 

145-9 

64-21 

29- 9 
31-20 
19-0 

30- 5 
23-12 
84-24 
49-0 

145-9 

17-22 

53-17 

84-24 

•oy  ‘ptniqoeQ 

D.  J. 

55-23 

33-14 

35-8 

25- 11 
84-24 
150-7 
64-21 
27-24 
29-2 
20-9 
32-11 

26- 21 
82-19 

145-0 

19-0 

60-9 

84-24 

•qBuyqps 

D.  J. 

67-2 

33-14 

44-18 

24-15 

71-14 

123-0 

60- 9 

30- 14 
33-14 
21-6 

31- 20 
29-2 

55-23 

111-20 

11-16 

61- 11 
84-24 

qBuqug 

j h i-»  © co 

<n  h h h . . . . ©j  :::  ; ; : 

• ***-•••*  • rH  • • 

Q « 00  3 W £ CO  CO  rH 

Wheat  

Cabnl  Vetches 
Indian  do. 

Barley  

Adas 

Safflower 

poppy  

Potherbs 

Linseed 

Mustard  seed 

Arzan  

Peas  

Carrots  

Onions  

Fenugreek 

Persian  Mask  Me- 
lons   

Indian  ditto 

Fiir  rice  ... 

Ajwain  
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| *oy  ‘jpmpppi 

",'2?aSS‘?“S«J;38a  : -2S3  :8«?*r2«?38  s 
oS0^sss«"2Sgj§«s  : ifcg  : 

•oy  ‘jpdpuyqo 

D.  J. 
220-0 
130-20 
41-9 
36-19 
97-10 
22-9 
15-16 
22-9 
156-13 
72-17 
89-11 
78-7 

II- 14* 
223-15 

III- 20 
26-21 
38-18 

11-14* 

24-15 

26-20 

27-24 

48-2 

11-5 

40-6 

-nreg  jo  qoijc* 

•sip  irsqjnqng 

D.  J. 
220-6 
129-17 
42-12 
34-12 
102-21* 
22-9 
15-16 
21-6 
163-6 
73-20* 
89-11 
78-6 
11-5 
223-15 
111-20 

26- 23 
36-22 

11-5 

24-15 

27- 23 
26-6* 
44-18 
11-18 
40-6 

■cy>  ‘qmreiuyg 

D.  J. 
230-12 
118-12 
49-15 
31-8 
105-2 
21-6 
14-14 
21-3 
161-0 

70- 11 
82-12 

71- 14 

11- 19 
223-15 
111-20 

33-14 

12- 8 

II- 19 
24-15 
24-15 
24-15 
40-6 
11-5 
38-0 

III- 20 

•oy  ‘qt^qj, 

D.  J. 
240-12 
118-13 
44-18 

32- 12 
58  20 
21-1 
13-11 

23- 3 
161-0 

70- 11 
82-12 

71- 14 

11- 19 
223-15 
111-20 

33- 14 

12- 22 
11-19 

24- 25 
26-7 
24-15 
40-6 
11-5 
40-6 

'0^>  ‘jBfl^a^qx 

D.  J. 
240-12 
120-19 
42-18 

33- 0 
150-2 

22- 9 
14-14 

23- 3 
161-0 
70-11 
82-12 
70-11 

11- 5 
223-15 
111-20 

34- 17 

12- 22 
11-5 

24- 15 
26-21 
24-15 
41-9 
11-5 
40-6 

-putq 
-jig  jo  qou? 

-sip  ireqjuqng 

D.  J. 
240-12 
121-22 
42-12 
33-14 
107-8 

22- 9 
14-14 

23- 3 
161-0 
69-20 
82-12 
71-14 

II- 19 
223-15 

III- 20 

33-14 

13-20 

11-19 

25-4 

25-18 

25-18 

41-3 

11-5 

40-6 

•upui 

D.  J. 
240-12 
118-13 
42-12 

32- 15 
107-8 
21-6* 
13-11 

23- 3 
161-0 

70- 11 
82-12 

71- 14 
11-5 

223-15 

111-20 

33- 14 
12-23 
11-5 

24- 15 
26-7 
24-15 
40-6 
11-5 
40-6 

•oy  ‘q«u?j?3 

D.  J. 
214-1 
123-0 
44-48 
33-14 
91-17 
26-21 
16-9 
23-3 
161-0 
86-1 
82-18 
70-14 
12-8 
223-15 
111-20 

33-14 

10- 3 
12-20 
26-21 
33-14 
30-20 
40-6 

11- 5 
40-6 

•ay  ‘qmrBqpjug 

D.  J. 
216-20 
123-0 
48-9 
34-17 
89-11 
22-0 
16-19 
22-9 
161-0 
71-14 
83-21 
78-7 
12-8 
223-15 
111-20 
25-21 

33- 14 
12-8 
12-8 
22-9 
29-9 
29-9 
44-18 
12-20 

34- 15 

•o^p  ‘puuqoaQ 

D.  J. 
216-20 
123-0 
42-12 
32-11 
89-11 
20-9 
15-16 
20-9 
157-13 
77-4 
82-18 
71-14 
12-8 
245-24 

30-5 

26-21 

11- 5 

12- 8 
22-9 
38-24 
24-15 
34-17 
11-5 
38-0 
27-24 

•qtm?qp2 

D.  J. 

134-16 

33-17 

35-20 

89-11 

26- 9 
16-19 
22-9 
161-0 

88- 7 

89- 11 
71-14 
13-11 
223-15 

27- 24 
35-20 
13-11 
13-11 
26-21 
35-20 
27-24 
44-18 
13-11 
38-0 

•q’Buqog  | 

i 

• * El « 23  :cocoodw«ocoi>222  ; 

1 

Sugarcane  ( paundah )... 
Common  Sugarcane  ... 
Common  rice  ... 

Mdsh 

Cotton 

Moth  

Gdi  \\ 

Arzan  ...  ... 

Indigo 

Einna  ...  ... 

Hemp  ... 

Potherbs  #J. 

Kachfah 

Fan  

Singhdrah  

Lobiya 

Jowdri  

Kdri  

European  radish 
Lahdarah 

Kodaram 

Mandwah  ... 

Sesame  seed  

Shamdkh 

Mung  

Turmeric  
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The  Subah  of  Lahore  contains  8 populated  areas1 * * * * * *  ( Tieff \ pagi  et  oppiia ). 

1.  The  area  of  Lahore , <fcc.  has  20  mahals,  1 code.  Area  of  Lahore , &c. 
4 mahals  ; metropolitan  area,  Bari  Dodb  ; Barhidsat  ;*  lands  of  Panj  Bari 
Shahpur  : lands  of  Kdlapand , Bachndu  Dodb . 

Panjdb , 16  mahals  : Tappah8  Bheluwdl  of  the  Bari  Dodb , Tappah  Bharli, 
Tappah  Phulwdri , Panj  gar  ami,  Sandhwdl,*  Sdhu  Mali,  Sidhpur,  Mankaf - 
wdlah,  GhAzipur,  Chandanwarak,  Amrdhi  B hat  ah,  Parsaror ,B  Bachnau, 
Sidhpur  Panchnagar,  QarbandwaL 

2.  Sarkdr  of  Jdlandhar , 30  mahals.  1 code.  Jdlandhar , Sultanpur , 
Shaikhpur,  Melsi,  Lohi  Dheri , Nakodar,  Talon,  Muhammadpur,  Miani 
Nuriya , Kharkhardon,  Bahimdbad,  Jalaldbdd , Hddiabdd , Bdjwdrah,  Harhd- 
nah,  and  Akbardbdd,  2 mahals,  Balot,  Bhonka,  Hajipur , Pati  DMndt,  Ddrdak 
Sdhimalot,  Andwarah , Dadidl,  Kard  Jdlar  ? Sarkar (?),  Desioahah,  Chaurasi, 
Naunankal,  Nobi . 

3.  Sarkar  of  Batdlah,  & c.  34  mahals,  1 code.  Batdlah,  Kdnuwahan , 
Kaldnor , Jamdri , ffanwad  and  Baba , 2 mahals,  Thandof , Ddbhawalah,  Khokho - 
wal,  Paniydl , Bhalot,  Kdtwahd  and  Bethdn , 2 mahals,  Salimabad  separate 
from  Batt&lah. 

4.  Pa£t  Haibatpur,  &c.,  6 mahals,  1 code.  Haibatpur,  Hoshidr  Ear- 
ndlah,  Firozpur,  Easur,  Muhammadot,  Deosah.  ? 

5.  Sarkar  of  Parsaror,  &c.  7 mahals,  1 code.  Parsaror,  Mdkri*  Mahas - 
ror,  Paii  Zafarwal,  Pati  Bdrmak,  Harninagar. 

6.  Sarkdr  of  Bohtds,  &c.,  9 mahals,  1 code.  Bohtds,  Kart,  Karidli, 
Bahni,  Andarhal,  Losdah,  Sardahi , Malotrai  Keddri,  Nandanpur. 

7.  Sarkdr  of  Sidlkob,  &c.,  11  mahals,  1 code.  Sidlkot,  Mankdt,  Wan, 
Sddrali,  Nardt,  Renha,  Jimah  Ghatah,  Mardt , Mankoknor 7 Sialkot  ? 


1 The  term  sawad  is  usually  applied 

to  the  towns  and  villages  of  Arabian 

Irak,  as  those  in  Khnrasdn,  are  called 

rustak , and  iu  Arabia  Felix  makhalif. 

8 This  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
account  of  Lahore  later  on.  The  vari- 
ants are  Barhidt , Barhdt , Barsdhdt , Bar- 

sahasdt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note 
that  the  words  Bdri  and  Rachna  in  con-' 

nection  with  Dodb  are  formed  by  the 
crasis  of  Beds  and  Bari,  in  the  former 
case,  and  Bdvi  and  Chendb  in  the  latter. 

■ Tappah  denotes  a small  tract  or  di- 
vision of  country  smaller  than  a par- 
ganah  but  comprising  one  or  more 
villages.  In  some  parts  of  the  North- 


West,  it  denotes  a tract  in  which  there 
is  one  principal  town  or  a large  village 
with  lands  and  villages  dependent  on 
them  : or  a cluster  of  villages  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  one  amongst 
them  and  forming  a sort  of  oorporate 
body,  although  not  otherwise  identical. 
Wilson’ 8 Gloss. 

4 In  the  account  of  Lahore.  Sandhwan . 

8 In  Tieffenthaler  this  is  plaoed  in  the 
Rachna  Dodb. 

6 This  and  the  following  name  in  the 
account  of  Lahore  Maukri  and  Mahror. 

1 Uncertain  for  want  of  diacritical 
points. 
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8.  Sariar  of  Hazdrah , Ac.,  16  mahals,  1 code.  Hazdrah , Chandanwat 
of  the  Ohendu  Dodb,  Bherah , Khdkharwdl , Khushab , JTaZ  BhelaJc ,l  Khdr 
Darwazah , Tdral,  8h6r , Shamshdbdd,  separate  from  Bherah , Shdrpur  separate 
from  Chandanwat , Shakarpur  separate  from 


Spring  Harvest  of  the  Subah  of  Lahore . 
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D.  J 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

Wheat 

60-13 

49-5 

63-17 

63-17 

53-17 

44-18 

33-17 

55-23 

Cabal  Vetches 

64-21 

60-10 

70-15 

... 

Indian  do. 

35-20 

33-14 

86-20 

33-14 

31-8 

36-20 

34-17 

Barley 

46-0 

35-20 

38-0 

38-0 

... 

81-8 

88-0 

38-0 

Ado*  ... 

26-21 

24-15 

24-16 

24-16 

22-9 

23-21 

29-2 

Safflower 

• •a 

79-10 

79-10 

78-10 

79-2 

67-2 

78-7 

79-10 

Poppy 

• •• 

129-17 

129-17 

129-17 

129-17 

116-20 

129-18 

129-17 

Potherbs 

• • • 

71-14 

67-2 

67-2 

67-2 

65-20 

67-0 

67-2 

Linseed 

31-8 

27-24 

27-24 

31-8 

••• 

22-9 

29-22 

81-8 

Mustard  seed 

31-8 

29-2 

31-8 

81-8 

... 

26-21 

31-8 

36-21 

inan 

•ii 

21-6 

19-0 

19-0 

21-6 

15-16 

20-3 

20-3 

Peas  ... 

24-15 

26-21 

27-4 

26-21 

26-21 

31-8 

27-24 

Carrots 

24-15 

25-18 

24-15 

24-15 

19-0 

24-15 

24-15 

Onions 

83-21 

83-21 

86-18 

83-21 

71-13 

83-21 

84-24 

Fenugreek 

50-8 

46-24 

61-12 

40-6 

60-10 

67-2 

36-23 

Persian  Water  Melons 

115-20 

116-20 

115-20 

115-20 

89-16 

111-20 

111-20 

Indian  ditto 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

11-18 

16-16 

15-16 

Cummin 

57-5 

84-24 

84-5 

87-5 

.. 

81-4 

84-24 

87-5 

A/icam 

... 

87-5 

84-24 

84-0 

87-0 

... 

71-4 

84-34 

87-5 
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Lahore,  Ac. 
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D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

Sugarcane  ( paundah ) 

240-12 

240-12 

240-12 

240-12 

240-12 

183-121 

240-124 

Common  Sugarcane 

145-9 

136-10 

145-0 

134-4 

123-0 

123-0 

-w,  | Ira 

Dark  coloured  rice 

64-21 

60-9 

60-15 

60-16 

68-4 

50-8 

67-0 

Bppl  j» 

Common  rice  ...  ... 

49-5 

40-6 

40-6 

46-24 

46-1 2* 

83-14 

41-9 

Kali  

32-11 

31-8 

31-8 

30-5 

32-15 

26-21 

31-8 

Mash  

35-20 

33-4 

35-20 

33-14 

33-14 

31-8 

33-20 

36-23 

Cotton  

80-15 

85-0 

87-5 

88-5 

| 89-15 

76-5 

77-6 

91-18 

1 In  the  account  of  Lahor,  Bhalak . 
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Autumn  Harvest  of  the  Subah  of  Lahore. — continued . 
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D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

Mofh  ...  ...  ... 

20-9 

22-9 

23-23 

22-9 

22-9 

20-3 

23-12} 

23-12} 

G<« 

1722 

16-16 

17-20 

17-20 

15-16 

13-12 

16-15 

19-0 

Turiya  

33-14 

35-20 

26-21 

• •• 

31-8 

38-0 

... 

-4r*an  ...  

20-9 

17-0 

17-22 

22-9 

15-22 

14-14 

17-22 

29-2 

Indigo  

156-23 

156-13 

156-13 

156-13 

156-13 

134-4 

134-18 

158-19 

Hinna  ...  

■riiHia 

74-23 

74-23 

67-6 

74-23 

77-24 

Hemp  

93-23 

93-23 

93-23  93-23 

89-15 

80-12 

93-23 

93-23 

Potherbs  

e:hbhi 

80-17 

80-12} 

70-17 

mssEm 

Kachrah 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

13-11 

Pan  

123-15:123-15 

123-15 

• •• 

... 

123-15 

Singhdfah 

116-20 

... 

115-20 

<## 

« •• 

... 

115-20 

Jowdri  

EEa 

38-0 

BiTTgiM 

81-8 

Lahdarah  ... 

31-8 

29-2 

ffTifvl 

29-2 

26-21 

24-15 

23-2 

31-8 

Kodaram  ... 

33-14 

34-17 

31-8 

33-14 

31-8 

35-20 

Mandwah  ... 

33-14 

31-8 

31-8 

32-15 

26-21 

, 26-21 

21-20 

32-15 

Sesame  

46-24 

42-12 

42-12} 

44-18 

40-6 

33-14 

42-12& 

46-24 

Shamakh 

13-15 

12-8 

12-8 

12-9 

10-2 

12-8 

13-15 

Mttngr  

... 

M# 

miam 

26-21 

44-18 

44-18 

-Kori  

13-15 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

16-5 

10-2 

12-8 

12-8 

Turmerio 

133-0 

133-0 

138-0 

134-4 

133-0 

115-20 

134-4 

133-20 

Subah  of  Malwah. 

1.  Sarkdr  of  TJjjain , 10  mahals.  City  of  Ujjain  with  suburban  dis- 
trict, Dipalpur,  Raflam,  Ndlai , Badhnawar , Kanel , -dnfcaZ,  Khdchrod,  Sanwer, 
Panbihdr . 

2.  Sarkdr  of  Hindiah , 22  mahals. 

3.  „ „ Kotri,  9 do. 

4.  „ „ Sarangpur , 23  do. 

5.  „ „ Bijagarh,  32  do. 

6.  „ „ Kakron , 11  do. 

7.  Sarkdrs  of  Raisin  and  Chanderi,  1 code.  Sarkdr  of  Raisin,  Asd - 
port,  &c.,  6 mahals.  BJUlsah,  Bhdri, , Blwjpur,  Bdldbhaf , Thdnah  Mir  Khdn, 
Jajoi,  Jhatanawi,  Jalodah,  Khiljipur,  Dhdmoni,  Dekhwdrah , Deorod , Dhdniah , 
Raisin  with  suburban  district,  Sewani , Sarsiah,  Shahpur , Khimldsah , Khera , 
Kosorah,  Khdmgarh,  Kargarh,  Kordi,  Laharpur,  Mdhsamand . Sarkdr  of 
Mando , 121  mahals.  City  of  Mando,  Amjharah , Mahcsar,  Dikfhdn,  Dkarm- 
gdon , Sankor , Panman*  Dhdr,  Barodah , Hdsilpur , Sanasi , Kofrah,  Manawarah 
Ng,  Ichah  and  Nawali,  2 mahals. 


1 In  the  account  of  Malwah,  16  mahals  is  allotted  to  this  Sarkdr . 
* Yar.  Bcman  or  Peman,  probably.  Batman. 
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Sitbah  of  Multdn. 

Sarkar  of  Dipdlpur.  Dipalpur , &c.,  14  mahals  ; one  Dastur ; Dtpal - 

Lalchi  bald  Bhoj , Lahhi  Kalndrld , Lakhi  Yusfdni?  Lakhi.  Khokhardin , 
Kabulah , Lakhi  Bahimdbdd,  Lakhi  Chahni , Lakhi  Kiydmpur , Lakhi  Jangli , 
Lakhi  Adlampur , JaldlabdcL,  Tappah  Sadkarah , 2 mahals.  Tappah  Sad - 
taraA,  Shahzddah  Baloj , Karol?  Khdnpur , Basulpur , Shahzadah  Hajrau , 
ififfuft. 

Spring  Harvest  of  the  Subah  Spring  Harvest  of  the  Subah 

of  Multan.  ' o/  Malwah. 


Multan,  Ac.  26  mahals. 

00 

"5 

•q 

■ 

s 

pH 

d 

o 

'S 

P« 

5 

Sadkarah,  A.  11  mahals. 

Ujjain,  Ac. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

-s 

a 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

M.8 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

D.  J. 

Wheat 

63-17 

44-18 

51-11 

29-20 

Cabul  Vetches 

... 

... 

... 

40-12 

Barley 

49-6 

30-6 

30-20 

46-24 

idol 

... 

44-5 

24-16 

47-14 

30-6 

8afflower 

73-20 

78-20 

70-8 

Si 

2 13 

69-20 

Poppy 

115-20 

128-16 

129-0 

4i 

5 20 

127-16 

Pot- herbs 

67-2 

70-16 

67-2 

Si 

2 13 

60-9 

Linseed 

... 

29-2 

31-8 

81-8 

Mustard  seed 

... 

44-18 

29-2 

31-2 

~4« 

09 

2 13 

..  . ... 

irwn 

29-2 

20-17 

20-3 

16-12 

Peas* 

23-12 

25-17 

31-8 

...  »•• 

Carrots 

... 

#ii 

22-9 

86-1 

27-24 

Onions 

71-14 

74-7 

72-18 



fenugreek  ... 

69-20 

39-8 

44-18 

Persian  musk  melons 

... 

... 

116-0 

115-20 

3i 

1 3 

115-20 

Indian  do. 

22-9 

16-16 

15-16 

15-0 

Cumin 

73-20 

74-8 

77-11 

46-2 

Mttrrice 

... 

85-0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

86-2 

1 Loskdni  in  the  account  of  Multan . 

harvest  of  Lahore  I consider  a 

* Kharal  ibid . 

misprint  for  *-&***  which  occurs  in 

* if.  stands  for  Muxajfari,  see  Vol.  I, 

this 

order  in  all  the  previous  tables. 

p.28. 

the  Fhaseolus  mungo,  is  record- 

* In  this  and  the  table 

of  the  Spring 

ed  only  in  the  Autumn  harvest. 

15 
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Autumn  Harvest  of  the  Subah 
of  MdUcah* 


A4 

l a 
*3 

4i 

-al 

-a 

S'" 

CO* 

4 

‘5 

P* 

a 

4 

4 

s 

a 

m 

D.  J. 

M.  D.  J. 

D.  J. 

M.  D.  J. 

Sugarcane  (paundah) ... 

240-12 

240-11 

7*  1 21 

239-6 

Common  Sugarcane  ... 

184-4 

126-9 

143-3 

4i  5 8 

48-15 

6 10 

Dark  coloured  rice 

... 

60-3 

64-21 

70-13 

Common  rice 

49-6 

49-15 

49-5 

55-3 

Halt  ...  ... 

tM 

27-24 

31-3 

46-6 

Mdsh 

40-0 

32-11 

35-20 

Cotton 

93-23 

87-5 

89-11 

2}  1 2 

87-6 

2}  3 1 

Moth  ...  ... 

88-0 

22-9 

23-12 

M 1 • 

26-21 

Odl  ...  ... 

26-21 

17-22 

19  0 

a • • • 

8-3 

•• 

Arson  ...  ... 

31-20 

23-12 

22-9 

• • • • 

.... 

Indigo 

145-9 

158-19 

159-22 

2}  1 2 

4-24 

Hinna  ... 

76-0 

76-0 

76-0 

• ••• 

2*  1 1 

Hemp 

85-0 

01-17 

93-23 

, , , , 

Pot-herbs 

73-20 

77-4 

82-18 

.... 

Fdn  ...  ... 

123-0 

• •• 

.... 



Singh&rah 

... 

111-0 

... 

4i  5 20 

116-20 

6i  4 7 

Lobiya 

38-0 

38-0 

38-14 

... 

• • • • 

Joiodri 

42-12 

35-20 

38-0 

44-18 

K4ri 

13-11 

12-8 

16-16 

Lahdarah 

44-18 

29-2 

81-2 

.... 

Kodaram  ... 

... 

33-14 

33-14 

.... 

Mandwah 

... 

30-19 

31-8 

81-8 

Sesame 

41-9 

43-15 

44-18 

40-12 

••• ••• 

Bhamdkh 

12-8 

12-8 

18-11 

Mhng 

i 

... 

40-5 

Note. — I cannot  understand  nor  explain  the  notation  in  Musaffaris  and  am  not 
sure  if  I have  interpreted  it  correctly. 

The  term  Dastur  u’l  4.mal  has  been  translated  by  me,  at  p.  89,  et  seq,  “ revenue 
code”  according  to  the  definition  in  Wilson's  Glossary,  bnt  dastur  alone,  without  the 
sequent  words  in  construction,  he  defines  to  be  a subdivision  of  a sarkdr  or  aggregate 
of  several  adjaoent  parganaht, , a sense  in  which  it  is  now  obsolete.  I have  since  noticed 
in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Glossary  that  he  considers  dastur  as  “ perhaps  ” an  abbreviation  of 
Dastdr  u’l  4mal  (the  code  of  instructions  for  Bevenue  Officers)  and  under  * SWkdr*  he 
explains  it  as  a “ district  ” into  whioh  parganahs  are  aggregated,  and  his  maps  of  the 
N.  W.  P.  attempt  to  restore  the  sarkdrs  and  dasturs  established  in  Akbar's  time.  This 
meaning  seems  here  the  most  appropriate  and  must  supersede  the  definition  I had 
given  before  the  opportunity  of  consulting  his  valuable  work  was  afforded  me.  The 
fiscal  areas  are  thus  designated.  Each  s4bah  is  divided  into  a oertain  number  of 
sarhdrs , and  each  sarkdr  into  pargandhs  or  mahals  (used  as  equivalent  expressions).  The 
term  parganah  is  employed  in  the  Imperial  Qaueteer  as  a fiscal  division  and  the  territo- 
rial unit  and  centre  of  local  history,  coinciding  generally  with  the  dominions  of  a native 
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Itfja  under  the  Moghal  dynasty  whose  revenue  divisions  preserved  the  limits  of  their 
petty  States.  The  words  used  before  Akbar’s  time  to  denote  traqts  of  country  larger 
than  the  pargomah  were  (J-*  Shakk,  Khittah,  Arsah,  DiyAr, 

Vilayet,  and  1 l^taa.  Thus,  says  Elliot,  in  the  early  historical  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  we  find  Shakk  i S&minah,  Khittah  i Awadh,  j^rsah  i Gorakpur, 
Diyar  i Lakhnauti,  Viliyat  i MiAn  Doab,  and  Ikt£  i Karra. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TWELVE  SI7BAHS. 

In  the  fortieth1  year  of  the  Divine  Era  His  Majesty’s  dominions  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  five  Sarkdrs  (division  of  a Subah)  subdivided  into  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  townships.  When  the  ten  years* 
settlement  of  the  revenue  was  made  (which  amounted  to  an  annual  rental 
of  three  Arbs ,*  sixty-two  Jcrdrs , ninety-seven  lakhs , fifty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  dams  and  twelve  lakhs  of  betel  leaves),  His 
Majesty  apportioned  the  Empire  into  twelve  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Subah  and  distinguished  them  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  tract  of  country  or  its  capital  city.  These  were  Allahabad, 
Agra,  Oudh,  Ajmer,  Ahmad&bdd,  Behdr,  Bengal,  Dehli,  Kabul,  Labor, 
Multan,  Malwah : and  when  Berar,  Khandesh  and  A^madnagar  were  con- 
quered, thoir  number  was  fixed  at  fifteen.  A brief  description  of  each  is 
here  set  down,  and  an  account  of  their  rulers  together  with  the  periods  in 
which  they  flourished,  duly  recorded. 

THE  SUBAH  OF  BENGAL. 

Since  the  conceptions  of  sovereign  rule  embrace  the  universe,  I propose 
to  begin  with  Bengal  which  is  at  one  extremity  of  Hindustan  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Zabulistan&  and  I hope  that  Turdn  and  Iran  and  other  countries 
may  be  added  to  the  count.  The  country  lying  to  the  east  will  be  first 
described,  followed  by  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west. 

This  Subah  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.*  Its  length  from 


1 A.  D.  1594-5. 

* One  hundred  thousand  make  1 Lakh. 

n „ Lakhs  „ 1 Kr6r . 

One  hundrd  Kr6r  „ 1 Arab. 

The  total  revenue  is  therefore  Ru- 
pees 90,743,881-2-5. 

• Kabul  and  the  adjacent  territory  as 
teas  Gh&zna  and  even  beyond  come 
wader  this  appellation  which  is  derived 
by  Y&^ut,  (Muajamu’l  Buldan)  from 
Zdbul  grandfather  of  Rustam. 


4 This  term,  literally  a slope  or  inclina- 
tion,was  need  in  the  mathematical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Greeks  with  reference  to  the 
inclination  of  various  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Be- 
fore the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was 
known,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was 
a general  slope  of  its  surface  from  S.  to 
N.  and  this  was  called  itAf/ia.  But  as 
the  science  of  mathematical  geography 
advanced,  the  word  was  applied  to  belts 
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Chittagong  to  Oarhi 1 is  fonr  hundred  k6s*.  Its  breadth  from  the 
northern  range  of  mountains  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Sarkar 
of  Maddran , is  two  hundred  kos,  and  when  the  country  of  Orissa 
was  added  to  this  Subah , the  additional  length  was  forty-three  kos 
and  the  breadth  twenty-three.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
sea,  on  the  north  and  south  by  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Subah  of  Behar.  The  tract  of  country  on  the  east  called  Bhdtfl,  is 


of  the  earth's  surface,  divided  by  lines 
parallel  to  the  equator,  those  lines  being 
determined  by  the  different  lengths,  at 
different  places,  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
gnomon  of  the  same  altitude,  at  noon  of 
the  same  day.  This  division  into 
climates  was  applied  only  to  the  N. 
hemisphere  as  the  geographers  had  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  earth  S.  of 
the  equator.  There  ware  19  climates  as 
given  by  Ptolemy  (Qeogr.  i,  23).  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
average  temperature  of  each  of  these 
regions  and  hence  our  modern  use  of  the 
word,  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  2nd  ed.  art 
Climates.)  The  Arabs  adopted  this  system 
but  restricted  the  number  to  seven. 
They  considered  three-fourths  of  the 
globe  to  be  submerged  and  one-fourth 
above  water.  Of  this  latter  was  ha- 
bitable and  the  remainder  waste  or 
desert.  The  habitable  portion  was 
33,150,000  square  miles  in  extent,  each 
mile  being  4000  cubits,  each  cubit  24 
digits.  It  was  situated  between  the 
Equator  and  the  N.  pole  and  was  divided 
into  7 climates.  Their  position  and  the 
limits  of  the  divisions  will  be  found  in 
Yakfit.  M.  B.  Yol.  I,  p.  25  sq.  and  in 
DeSlane’s  translation  of  I bn  Khalddn, 
pp.  93 — 168  et  sq.  Yol.  I.  An  account 
of  the  corresponding  geographical  sys- 
tem of  the  Hindus  may  be  seen  in 
Wilford's  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of 
the  West.  Asiat.  Research,  Yol.  VIII 
and  in  Albiriwi’s  India,  Caps.  21 — 24. 

1 This  is  Teliagarhi,  a pass  in  the 
Santhil  Parganahs,  Bengal, lying  between 


the  Rijmahil  hills  on  the  S.  and  the 
Ganges  on  the  N.  Formerly  of  strategio 
importance  as  commanding  the  military 
approaches  to  Bengal  Proper.  The 
ruins  of  a large  fort  still  exist,  through 
which  the  E.  I.  Railway  passes.  It 
seems  never  to  have  been  completed  and 
was  constructed  in  the  last  century  by 
the  Teli  naminddr  who  was  forcibly  con- 
verted by  the  Muhammadans.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  fort  and  the  parganak 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Imp.  Gazetteer. 
I retain  the  ordinary  spelling  of  Chitta- 
gong. ChatgAoy  or  Chatnrgrama,  t.  a., 
four  villages,  denotes  its  origin.  Wil- 
ford  has  another  derivation  and  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  Pentapolis  of  Ptolemy. 
(Asiatic  Research,  XI Y,  p.  444.) 

* The  linear  measures  are  variable  all 
over  India  but  the  Jc6s  is  for  convenience 
generally  taken  at  two  English  miles. 
The  basis  of  all  linear  systems  is  the 
same,  vie.,  the  oubit  or  human  forearm. 
Proceeding  upwards  four  hdths  or  cubits 
= a danda  or  staff : and  2000  dandas  a kos 
which  by  this  calculation  should  be  4000 
yards  English  or  nearly  2±  miles.  I refer 
the  reader  to  the  Useful  Tables,  p.  87, 
for  a fuller  aooount  of  these  measures. 
Also  to  Elliot.  Races,  N.  W.  P.  II,  194. 

* The  name  given  by  the  Muhamma- 
dan historians  to  the  coast-strip  of  the 
Sundarbans  from  Hijili  to  the  Meghna 
Lat.  20°  307  to  22°  30*  N.,  long.  88°  to 
91°  14'  E.  The  name  means  “low 
lands  overflowed  by  the  tide"  and  is 
still  applied  to  the  Sundarban  tracts  of 
Khulna  and  Bikarganj  Districts.  I.  G. 
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reckoned  a part  of  this  province.  It  ig  ruled  by  Tea  Afghan1 * * * * * *  and  the 
* Khutbah  is  read  and  the  coin  struck  in  the  name  of  his  present  Majesty. 
In  this  country  the  mango  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  a man  or  not 
so  high  and  produce  abundant  fruit.  Adjoining  it,  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Tipperah  tribes.  The  name  of  the  ruler 
is  Bijay  Manik.  Whosoever  obtains  the  chieftainship,  bears  the  title 
of  Manik  after  his  name,  and  the  nobles  that  of  Nardin.  He  has  a force 
of  two  hundred  thousand  footmen  and  a thousand  elephants.  Horses 
are  scarce.  To  the  north  is  a country  called  Kuch . Its  chief  com- 

mands a thousand  horse  and  a hundred  thousand  foot.  Kamrup  com- 
monly called  also  Kdonru  and  Kamta , is  subject  to  him.  The  inhabitants 
are  as  a race  good  looking  and  addioted  to  the  practice  of  magic. 
Strange  stories  are  told  regarding  them.  It  is  said  that  they  build  houses, 
of  which  the  pillars,  walls  and  roofs  are  made  of  men.  Some  of  these 
they  compel  by  the  power  of  sorcery,  and  criminals  deserving  of  death 
m also  thus  made  use  of.  Whoever  voluntarily  surrenders  himself  for 
tins  purpose,  escapes  retribution  for  a year.  Various  conveniences  are 
reserved  for  him.  In  due  time,  men  armed  with  swords  cut  them 
down,  and  from  their  movements  or  immobility  or  other  aspects,  they 
have  cognizance  of  scarcity  or  plenty  or  duration  of  years  or  the  longevity 
of  the  ruler  or  defeat  of  enemies*  They  also  cut  open  a pregnant 
woman  who  has  gone  her  full  term  of  months  and  taking  out  the  child, 
divine  somewhat  as  to  the  future.  There  grows  a wonderful  tree  whose 
branches  when  cut,  exude  a sweet  liquid  which  quenches  the  drought  of 
those  a-thirst.  They  have  also  a mango  tree8  that  has  no  trunk  ; it  trails 
like  a climbing  vine,  over  a tree  and  produoes  fruit.  There  is  likewise 


1 See  VoL  I,  p.  342.  The  name  also 
occurs  in  the  Rid*u’s  Salatfn,  p.  5,  MS. 
where  this  general  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered some  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
and  united  them  to  Bengal,  reading  the 
kkutbah  and  minting  the  coin  under  the 
authority  of  Akbar. 

* The  author  of  the  Siyar  ul  Muta- 
akhkhirin  in  the  introduction  to  his 

work,  in  his  account  of  Bengal  quotes 

this  narrative  of  the  magical  prac- 

tices in  Kamrup,  and  gravely  adds  that 
he  ******  learnt  from  the  authorities  of 

the  place  itself,  their  absolute  false- 

hood- 

* I am  indebted  to  Dr.  King  of  the 


Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta,  for 
a view  of  the  specimens  of  this  plant, 
the  WUlughbeia  edulie.  It  is  known 
to  natives  of  Bengal,  Assam  and  the 
Chittagong  Hill  tracts,  he  says,  as  the 
Loti  A’m  (loti,  perhaps  a corruption 
of  lata,  a creeper)  but  botanically  is 
far  removed  from  ,the  true  mango.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  pleasant  to  taste. 
The  leaf  of  the  dried  specimen  is  very 
similar  to  the  ordinary  mango  leaf : the 
fruit  is  about  2$  inches  long  and  2£ 
broad  as  it  appears  in  its  desiccated 
state.  I am  assured  by  a native  friend 
that  he  has  seen  the  plant  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
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a flower1  which  after  it  has  been  gathered  for  two  months,  does  not  wither 
nor  lose  its  colour  or  smell.  Of  this  they  make  necklaces. 

Bordering  on  this  country  are  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of*  Asha  m 
(Assam)  whose  great  pomp  and  state  are  subjects  of  general  report.  When 
he  dies,  his  principal  attendants  of  both  sexes  voluntarily  bury  themselves 
alive  in  his  grave.  Neighbouring  this  is  Lower  Tibet  and  to  its  left 
is  Khata .*  This  is  also  called  Mahachtn  which  the  vulgar  pronounce 
Machin.  From  Khan  Bdligh 8 its  capital,  to  the  ocean,  a forty  days* 
journey,  they  have  cut  a canal  both  sides  of  which  are  embanked  with  stone 


1 Mr.  Mannt  Conservator  of  forests, 
Shillong,  informs  me  that  many  kinds 
of  flowers  are  worn,  bnt  the  only  one 
that  he  has  seen  worn  dry,  and  which 
to  some  extent  retains  its  smell  and 
colour,  is  the  Tulsi,  (Ocymnm  Sanctum). 

* China  for  nearly  1000  years,  writes 
Yule  (Marco  Po£o,  2nd  ed.  Introd.  p.  11) 
has  been  known  to  Asia  under  the  name 
of  Khitai,  Khata  or  Cathay  and  is  still 
called  Khitai  by  the  Russians.  “ The 
pair  of  names  Khitai  and  Machin  is 
analogous  to  the  other  pair,  Seres  and 
Sinai.  Seres  was  the  name  of  the  great 
nation  in  the  far  East  as  known  by  land, 
Sinai  as  known  by  sea : and  they  were 
often  supposed  to  be  diverse  just  as 
Cathay  and  China  were  afterwards.* 
D’Herbelot  gives  the  name  of  Khathai 
or  Khatha  to  northern  China  whose 
ruler  the  Khdl  An,  according  to  Eastern 
romance  or  tradition,  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Afrdsi&b,  king  of  Tartary 
against  Kai  KhuBru  king  of  Persia.  The 
monarchs  of  this  country  in  the  time 
of  Chingiz  Khan,  bore  the  title  of  Al- 
toun  Kh&n,  and  in  the  time  of  Tamar- 
lane  and  his  successors,  that  of  Daiman 
Khin.  The  latter  is  a western  corrup- 
tion of  Tai-mim — great  brilliancy,  Mim 
being  the  dynastio  title  taken  by  the 
Chinese  conqueror  who  expelled  the 
Mongols  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
in  1368.  In  the  time  of  Chengiz,  China 
was  divided  into  Northern  which  com- 
prized one-third,  and  Southern  which 


included  the  remaining  two-thirds.  The 
former  was  under  a Tartar  chief,  the 
latter  ruled  by  a Chinese  Emperor, 
paying  tribute  to  the  Tartar,  who 
might  be  thus  said  to  be  monarch  of  the 
whole  of  China  or  Khathai  which  em- 
bodies that  meaning.  See  D’Herbelot 
Yol.  II,  art.  Khathai  and  IV,  p.  17  et 
seq. — Japhet  is  credited  by  Orientals 
with  the  paternity  of  Chin  who  received 
the  celestial  empire  as  his  inheritance 
and  begot  Machin,  his  first-bom.  For 
Sinai  and  Serik6  see  Ptolemy’s  India 
by  McCrindle.  The  Chatae  Scythae  are 
placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  north  of  bis 
A-khassa  regio,  identified  by  Cunningham 
with  Ladak,  and  therefore  west  of  Tibet. 
The  name  has  perhaps  survived  with 
oriental  geography. 

• De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  gives 
this  name  to  Pekin  called  also  Ta- 
ton  the  grand  court  or  Kh&n  Biligh, 
the  court  of  the  Khdn.  The  extent 
and  opulence  of  this  city  and  the 
splendour  in  which  Kublai  Khan  lived 
will  be  found  in  the  reference,  bat 
several  towns  have  received  this  name 
which  as  it  signifies  the  royal  residence 
is  transferable  to  any  that  the  monarch 
may  honour  with  hiB  presence.  It  is 
the  Cambalu  of  Western  geographers 
and  historians  and  placed  by  them  in 
Northern  China  or  Grand  Tartary,  while 
the  Orientals  locate  it  in  China  Proper. 
These  conflicting  locations  are  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
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and  mortar.  Alexander  of  Greece  advanced  to  that  country  by  this 
• route.1  Another  road  is  also  mentioned  which  can  be  traversed  in  four 
days  and  four  nights. 

To  the  south-east  of  Bengal  is  a considerable  tract  called  Arakan 
which  possesses  the  port  of  Chittagong . Elephants  abound,  but  horses 
are  scarce  and  of  small  size.9  Camels  are  high  priced  : cows  and  buffaloes 
there  are  none,  but  there  is  an  animal3  which  has  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  both,  piebald  and  particoloured,  whose  milk  the  people  drink. 
Their  religion  is  said  to  be  different  to  that  of  the  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans. Sisters  may  marry  their  own  twin  brothers,  and  they  refrain 
only  from  marriages  between  a son  and  his  mother.  The  ascetics,  who 
are  their  repositaries  of  learning,  they  style  Wall  whose  teaching  they 
implicitly  follow.  It  is  the  custom  when  the  chief  holds  a court,  for  the 
wives  of  the  military  to  be  present,  the  men  themselves  not  attending  to 
make  their  obeisance.  The  complexion  of  the  people  is  dark  and  the 
men  have  little  or  no  beard. 

Near  to  this  tribe  is  Pegu  which  is  also  called  Chin . In  some  ancient 
accounts  it  is  set  down  as  the  capital  city  of  Chin.  There  is  a large 
military  force  of  elephants  and  infantry,  and  white  elephants  are  to  be 


Karakoram  was  the  first  Khin  Baligh 
of  the  Mongols.  Besides  Pekin,  a city 
called  Kai-pim-fou,  built  by  Kablai  Khan 
in  1256  seventy  leagues  north  of  Pekin, 
bore  this  title.  The  bewilderment  of  a 
student  of  Chinese  history  in  the  multi- 
tude of  almost  similar  names,  applied 
to  different  places,  by  successive  dynas- 
tic raoes,  eager  to  abolish  the  traces  of 
its  predecessor,  is  amusingly  illustrated 
in  D*Herbelot,  Vol.  IV,  p.  24  et  seq.  and 
Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  I,  pp.  309-324 
teq. 

1 In  B.  C.  329  Alexander  crossed 
the  0xu8  in  pursuit  of  Bessus  and  after 
putting  him  to  death,  he  passed  the 
Jaxartes(Sir  Daria)  and  defeated  several 
8cythian  tribes  north  of  that  river. 
This  was  the  northernmost  point  that 
he  reached.  After  founding  Alexandria 
Sschata,  the  modern  Khojend  on  the 
Jaxartes,  he  re-crossed  the  Ox  us.  In 
the  following  year  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Sogdiana,  and  marched 


south  to  Bactria  and  in  the  spring  of 
B.  C.  327,  passed  the  Indus  at  Attok. 

* In  one  MS.  ^jA  occurs  for 
which  connected  with  the  following 
word  jx£  would  read  “ asses  and 
camels  **  as  Gladwin  has  taken  it.  The 
reading  of  the  text  appears  to  me  more 
probable.  In  the  names  of  places  I have 
followed  as  far  as  possible  the  spelling 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer. 

• The  domestic  animals  of  the  Arakan 
Hill  Tracts  according  to  the  Imp.  Gaz. 
are  the  gayal,  buffalo,  ox,  goat,  pig 
dog.  “ The  Gayal  ( Bos  Frontalis ) has 
interbred  with  the  common  Indian  cattle  ; 
these  hybrids  are  brought  down  by  the 
Butiahs  to  the  annual  fair  in  the  Dar- 
rung  District  : though  they  thrive  in 
Shillong  they  soon  die  if  kept  in  the 
plains.  The  Gayal  is  plentiful  along  the 
spurs  of  the  Bhutin  hills,  amongst  the 
Dufflas,  Lushais,  and  along  the  hilly 
tract  well  into  Chittagong.**  Sport  in 
British  Burmah  by  Lieut.-Col.  Pollock. 
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found.  On  one  side  of  it  is  Arakan.1 * * 4 *  There  are  mines  of  rabies,  dia- 
monds, gold,  silver,  copper,  naptha  and  sulphur,  and  over  these  mines 
there  is  continual  contention  between  this  country  and  the  Maghs  as  well 
as  the  tribes  of  Tipperah. 

The  original  name  of  Bengal  was  Bang.  Its  former  rulers  raised 
mounds  measuring  ten  yards  in  height  and  twenty  in  breadth  throughout 
the  province  which  were  called  Al.%  From  this  suffix,  the  name  Bengal 
took  its  rise  and  currency.  The  summer  heats  are  temperate  and  the  cold 
season  very  short.  The  rains  begin  when  the  sun  is  midway  in  Taurus, 
(May)  and  continue  for  somewhat  more  than  six  months,  the  plains  being 
under  water  and  the  mounds  alone  visible.  For  a long  time*  past,  at  the 
end  of  the  rains,  the  air  had  been  felt  to  be  pestilential  and  seriously 
affected  animal  life,  but  under  the  auspices  of  his  present  Majesty,  this 
calamity  has  ceased. 

Its  rivers  are  countless  and  the  first  of  them  in  this  province  is  the 
Ganges : its  source  cannot  be  traced.  The  Hindu  sages  say  that  it  flows  down 
from  the  hair  of  Mahadeva' 8 head.  Rising  in  the  mountains  towards  the  north, 
it  passes  through  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  imperial  Agra,  and  Allahabad 
and  Beh&r  into  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  near  Kdzihattah 8 in  the  Sarkar 
of  Barbakabad , it  divides  into  two  streams.  One  of  these,  flowing  east- 
wards, falls  into  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Chittagong.  At  the  parting  of  the 
waters,  it  takes  the  name  of  Padm&toati  and  pursues  a southern  course. 
It  is  divided  into  three  streams  ; one,  the  Sarsuti  the  second  the  Jamna 
(Jamuna)  and  the  third  the  Ganges,  called  collectively  in  the  Hindi  language 
Tribeni ,B  and  held  in  high  veneration.  The  third  stream  after  spreading 
into  a thousand  channels,  joins  the  sea  at  Sdtgdon .6  The  Sarsuti  and 


1 All  the  MS.  and  the  KhulfUat-ut - 
TwoarCkh  read  The  author  of 

the  Siyar  has  a shrewder  conjecture 
( ) which  I have  adopted.  Ara- 

kan  is  the  silver  country  (Argyra)  of 
Ptolemy,  though  according  to  McCrin- 
dle  no  silver  is  known  to  exist  in  that 
region. 

* Sansk.  a mound  of  earth  or 

ridge  for  crossing  ditches,  dividing  fields 
and  the  like. 

* Anglioe,  Gossimbasar. 

4 Usually  Saraswaii , though  the  spell- 

ing in  the  text  has  ancient  authority. 

Imp.  Gaz.  This  name  according  to 


McCrindle  has  been  frequently  given 
to  rivers  (being  a compound  of  saras , 
‘ flowing  water,’  and  the  affix  vati)  and 
applied  among  others  to  the  river  of 
Arakhosia,  probably  the  Helmand. 

• Sansk.  three  braids  of  hair. 

Wilford  says  (Asiatic  Research.  VoL 
XIV,  p.  896)  that  the  waters  of  these 
three  rivers  do  not  mix.  The  waters  of 
the  Jumna  are  blue,  those  of  the  Saras- 
vati  white  and  the  Ganges  is  of  a muddy 
yellowish  colour. 

• See  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  307-810  and  Imp.  Gaz. 
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the  Jamua  unite  with  it.  In  praise  of  this  stream  the  Hindu,  sages  have 
written  volumes.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth  it  is  considered  sacred 
but  some  spots  have  a peculiar  sanctity.  Its  water  is  carried  as  an  offering 
of  price  to  far  distant  places.  Believing  it  to  be  a wave  of  the  primeval 
river,  they  hold  its  worship  to  be  an  adoration  of  the  supreme  being,  but 
this  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  tradition.1  Its  sweetness,  lightness  and 
wholesomeness  attest  its  essential  virtues.  Added  to  this,  it  may  be  kept 
in  a vessel  for  years  without  undergoing  change. 

Another  river  is  the  Brahmaputra^  It  flows  from  Khati 2 * to  Kuch 
and  thence  through  the  Sarkar  of  Basoha  and  fertilising  the  country, 
falls  into  the  sea. 

And  again  there  is  the  sea  which  is  here  a gulf  of  the  great  ocean, 
extending  on  one  side  as  far  as  Basrah  and  on  the  other  to  the  Egyptian 
£ulzum8  and  thence  it  washes  both  Persia  and  Ethiopia  where  are  Dahlak4 * 
and  Sdikin,  and  is  called  (the  Gulf  of)  Oman  and  the  Persian  Sea.  . 

The  principal  cultivation  is  rice  of  which  there  are  numerous  kinds.  1 
Ifaringle  grain  of  each  kind  were  collected,  they  would  All  a large  vase.  I 
ft  a sown  and  reaped  three  times  a year  on  the  same  piece  of  land  with  l 
httle  injury  to  the  crop.  As  fast  as  the  water  rises,  the  stalks  grow,  so 
that  the  ear  is  never  immersed,  inasmuch  as  those  experienced  in  such 
matters  have  taken  the  measure  of  a single  night’s  growth  at  sixty  cubits.6 *  s 
The  people  are  submissive  and  pay  their  rents  duly.  The  demands  of  each  / 


1 “This  superstition  is  not  to  be 

found  in  the  earliest  books  of  Sanskrit 

literature,  composed  at  a time  when  the 

primitive  Aryan  race  had  not  yet  pene- 

trated into  the  great  plain  of  Eastern 

Hindustan.  The  legend  first  appears 
ia  the  two  epic  poems  of  the  Mahabhi- 
nita  and  Rimayona”  I.  G. 

1 Its  rise  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  8.  E.  base  of  the  sacred  Kailas  hill, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water-part- 
ing in  which  the  Sntlej  and  the  Indus 
also  take  their  rise.  Its  coarse,  con- 
fluents and  history  may  be  read  in  the 
I.  G. and  Bernoulli,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  111. 

• This  is  the  ancient  Clysma,  the  site 
of  the  modern  Suez,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  Tel  Kulzum  still  re- 
tains the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  derived  from  the 

16 


qnadriteral  root  of  the  Arabic  verb  ‘ to 
swallow,’  which  that  sea  is  said  to 
deserve  from  its  numerous  victims. — 
Yalfut  Mn’jam  ul  Boldin. 

4 This  is  the  well-known  island  Dah- 
lak  el  Kabir,  opposite  Massonah.  Ya^uJ 
says  that  it  was  used  by  the  Bani 
Umayya  as  a place  to  which  subjects 
under  their  displeasure  were  deported. 
This  passage  recalls  a similar  one  in  Albi- 
runi’s  India,  I,  p.  270.  Sachau’8  transl. 

• The  long  stemmed  rice,  according 
to  the  I.  G.  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  swamps.  The  seed  is  sown  when 
the  marshes  are  dry  or  nearly  so,  and 
when  the  rains  set  in  the  plant  shoots 
np  with  the  rise  of  the  water  and  can 
be  grown  in  water  to  a depth  of  from  18 
to  20  feet,  but  even  this  is  not  in  one 
night.  Gladwin  has  six  for  sixty. 
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year  are  paid  by  instalments  in  eight  months,  they  themselves  bringing 
mohurs  and  rupees  to  the  appointed  place  for  the  receipt  of  revenue,  as  the 
division  of  grain  between  the  government  and  the  husbandman  is  not  here 
customary.  The  harvests  are  always  abundant,  measurement  is  not  insisted 
upon,  and  the  revenue  demands  are  determined  by  estimate  of  the  crop. 
His  Majesty  in  his  goodness  has  confirmed  this  custom.  Their  staple  food 
is  rice  and  fish ; wheat,  barley  and  the  like  not  being  esteemed  wholesome. 
Men  and  women  for  the  most  part  go  naked  wearing  only  a cloth  about 
the  loins.  The  chief  public  transactions1  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  women. 
Their  houses  aro  made  of  bamboos,  some  of  which  are  so  constructed  that 
the  cost  of  a single  one  will  be  five  thousand  rupees  or  more  and  they  last 
| a long  time.  Travelling  is  by  boat,  especially  in  the  rains,  and  they  make 
/ them  of  different  kinds  for  purposes  of  war,  carriage  or  swift  sailing.  For  a 
/ siege  they  are  so  adapted  that  when  run  ashore,  they  overtop  the  fort  and 
facilitate  its  capture.  For  land  travel  they  employ  the  Sukhasan.  This  is 
, a crescent-shaped  litter  covered  with  camlet  or  scarlet  cloth  and  the  like, 

| the  two  sides  of  which  have  fastenings*  of  various  metals  and  a pole 
| supporting  it  is  attached  by  means  of  iron  hooks.  It  is  conveniently 
adapted  for  sitting  in,  lying  at  full  length  or  sleeping  during  travel.  As 
a protection  against  sun  and  rain  they  provide  a commodious  covering 
which  is  removable  at  pleasure.  Some  enjoy  the  luxury  of  riding  on 
elephants  but  they  rarely  take  to  horseback.  The  mats  made  here  often 
resemble  woven  silk.  Trias  inde  genera  eunuchorum  veninnt,  quos  San- 
dalos,  Badaraos  et  Kafuros  nuncupant.  Priores,  partibus  genitalibus 
radicaliter  exsectis,  Allises  etiam  nominant.  Badamis  pars  solum  penis 
relinquitur.  Kafuros  adhue  tenercs  fetatis,  testes  vel  compressi  conficiuntar 
vel  exsecantur : tamen  notatum  est,  castrationem,  quae  pervicaciam  caeteris 
omnibus  aniinalibos  tollit,  hominibus  solis  excitare.  Salt  is  in  great 
demand  and  is  brought  from  long  distances.  Diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls, 
cornelians  and  agates  are  imported.  Flowers  and  fruit  are  in  plenty. 
\ \ The  betel-nut  is  of  a kind  that  stains  of  a red  colour  the  lips  of  those 
• I who  chew  it. 

Jannatabad  is  an  ancient  city  : for  a time,  it  was  the  capital  of  Bengal 
and  was  widely  known  as  Lakhnauti  and  for  a while  as  Gaur.  His  Majesty 


1 The  author  of  the  Araish-i*Mahfil 
who  copies  his  account  from  the  Khula. 
\/  $at-ul-Tawarikh  disputes  this  statement. 

(p.  111.) 

* The  text  is  here  doubtful  as  to  the 
true  reading. 


* I have  imitated  the  example  of 
Gladwin  in  veiling  the  following  passage 
under  the  mask  of  a learned  language 
and  with  a slight  alteration  have  bor* 
rowed  his  words. 
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the  late  Emperor  Hnmdytin  distinguished  it  by  this  title  of  Jannat&bad.1 
It  has  a fine  fort  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  a lake  called  Chhatiapatia 8 
in  which  are  many  islands.  Were  the  dam  that  confines  it  to  break,  the 
city  would  be  under  water.  About  a kos  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  is  a 
large  building  and  a reservoir,  monuments  of  great  antiquity.  From  time 
immemorial,  its  water  has  been  considered  to  be  of  a poisonous  character. 
The  place  was  called  Piyasbdri*  and  criminals  condemned  to  death,  were 
there  confined  who  in  a short  time  perished  from  the  effects  of  this 
brackish  water.  At  present  in  the  blessed  reign  of  His  Majesty,  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued. 

Mahmuddbad. — The  marshes  around  the  fort  have  added  to  its  im- 
pregnability. The  ruler  of  this  district,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Sher  KhAn,  let  some  of  his  elephants  loose  in  its  forests  from  which  time 
they  have  abounded.  Long  pepper*  grows  in  this  tract. 

The  Sarkdr  of  Khalifatabdd  is  well  wooded  and  holds  wild  elephants. 
The  Sarkdr  of  Bagldh  extends  along  the  sea  shore.  The  fort  is  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  On  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon  the  sea  steadily 
rises  until  the  fourteenth,  and  from  the  fifteenth  till  the  end  of  the  month 
as  gradually  falls.  In  the  29th  year  of  the  Divine  Era,  a terrible 
inundation  occurred  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  swept  over 
the  whole  Sarkdr . The  Rajah  held  an  entertainment  at  the  time.  He 
at  once  embarked  on  board  a boat,  while  his  son  Parmanand  Rae  with 
some  others  climbed  to  the  top  of  a temple  and  a merchant  took  refuge 
in  a high  loft.  For  four  hours  and  a half  the  sea  raged  * amid  thunder 
and  a hurricane  of  wind.  Houses  and  boats  were  engulfed  but  no  damage 
occurred  to  the  temple  or  the  loft.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  living 
creatures  perished  in  this  flood. 

In  the  Sarkdr  of  Qhoraghatf  silk  is  produced  and  a kind  of  sackcloth. 
Numbers  of  eunuchs  are  here  and  hill  ponies  in  plenty  are  procurable. 

1 This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tabak&t  of  Java,  Malabar  and  Bengal.  The 

Akbari.  Elliot’s  Hist  of  India,  Vol.  V,  fruit  is  gathered  while  green  and  dried 

p.  201.  In  Bernoulli’s  3rd  Vol.  the  name  in  the  sun. 

is  said  erroneously  to  be  given  by  Akbar.  • In  the  Siyar  nl  Mntaakhirin,  Hugla 

The  history  of  Gaur  will  be  found  in  the  and  said  to  be  called  so  from  the  well- 
Imp.  Gaz.  known  grass  of  that  name  ( Typha  ele- 

* Called  Chhatalbhatah  by  the  author  phantina)  which  here  abounds.  * 

of  the  Ardish-i-Mabfil.  0 In  the  Ri£zu’s  SalAtin,  this  name  is 

• ‘The  abode  of  thirst.’  So  the  I.  G. ; coupled  with  Rangpfir,  and  ponies  are 

the  text  has  Biarbari  a variant  Piaebdri.  said  to  be  bronght  hither  from  Bhutan. 

4 This  is  the  Piper  longum,  a native  Jute  is  one  of  the  staple  crops. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  indigenous  fruits,  especially  one  called  Latkan 
It  is  the  size  of  a walnut  with  the  taste  of  a pomegranate  and  contains  three 
seeds. 

The  Sarkdr  of  Bdrbakabad  produces  a fine  cloth  called  Gangajdl 
(Ganges  water),  and  a great  abundance  of  oranges. 

In  the  Sarkdr  of  Bdzoha  are  extensive  forests  which  furnish  long  and 
thick  timbers  of  which  masts  are  made.  There  are  also  iron  mines. 

The  Sarkdr  of  Sondrgdon 3 produces  a species  of  muslin  very  fine  and 
in  great  quantity.  In  the  township  of  Kiyara ? Sundar  is  a large  reservoir 
which  gives  a peculiar  whiteness  to  the  cloths  that  are  washed  in  it. 

In  the  Sarkdr  of  Sylhet  there  are  nine4  ranges  of  hills.  It  furnishes 
many  eunuchs. 

There  is  a fruit  called  SuntarahP  in  colour  like  an  orange  but  large 
and  very  sweet.  The  China  root6  is  produced  in  plenty.  In  ancient  times 


1 Avariant  has  Lankan.  Dr.  King  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta, 
considers  this  to  be  a species  of  Eloeo- 
carpus.  They  are  now-a-days,  he  says, 
indiscriminately  called  Jalpai  by  the 
natives.  .The  fruits  of  all  the  species 
are  a good  deal  alike,  varying  in  size 
from  an  olive  to  a walnut,  having  an 
external  fleshy  pulp  more  or  less  palat- 
able (in  some  species  of  fair  flavour) 
and  containing  a stone.  The  latter  is 
usually  found  to  be  divided  into  3 cells, 
one  of  which  contains  a mature  seed, 
the  seeds  in  the  other  two  being  abor- 
tive. The  taste  of  the  pulp  of  the  E . 
serratus  and  E.  lancosofolius  (both  natives 
of  Rangptir)  is  a good  deal  like  that  of 
the  pomegranate. 

* This  was  the  ancient  Muhammadan 
capital  of  Eastern  Bengal  but  is  now  an 
insignificant  village  called  Painam  in  the 
Dacca  District.  I.  G. 

9 A variant  is  Katirah  which  Gladwin 
adopts. 

4 In  the  south  of  the  district,  says  the 
Gazetteer,  eight  low  ranges  of  hills  run 
out  into  the  plain,  being  spurs  of  the 
Tipperah  mountains.  The  highest  is 


about  1000  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
is  also  a small  detached  group,  the  Ita 
hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 

* Commonly  Sangtarah.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Cintra, 
but  its  mention  by  Baber  in  his  Me- 
moirs seems  subversive  of  this  deriva- 
tion, for  though  the  fruit  is  B&id  to  have 
been  an  eastern  importation  into  Portu- 
gal, it  is  improbable  that  the  foreign 
name  could  have  been  current  in  India 
at  so  early  a date.  Humayun  praises 
it  highly  saying  that  no  one  cares  for 
any  other  fruit  who  has  this.  He  states 
that  it  is  found  only  at  Senargam  (so 
Erskine  spells  the  name,  doubtless  Sonar- 
gaon)  in  Bengal  and  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection only  at  one  plaoe.  A note  to  the 
Memoirs  (p.  329)  says  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fruit  by  Baber  suits  more  the 
Citi'us  decumana  than  any  other,  but 
Roxburgh  states  that  this  shaddock  is 
found  (or  was  in  his  day)  only  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta  and  its 
* /Bengali  name  Batavi  nimbu,  the  Batavia 
lime,  denotes  its  being  an  exotic. 

6 The  root  of  a species  of  Smilax  of  a 
pale  reddish  colour  with  no  smell  and 
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it  had  not  been  discovered  until  some  scientific  travellers  from  European 
Turkey  introduced  it  to  universal  notice.  Aloes- wood  is  abundant  in  these 
mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  rains  they  fell  the  trees  to  the  ground, 
and  after  a certain  time  they  give  them  various  names  according  to  their 
greenness  or  maturity. 

The  Bhang  raj 1 is  a bird  of  a black  colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a long 
tail.  Two  of  the  feathers  extend  to  a length  of  a gaz.  They  are  snared 
and  tamed.  It  catches  the  note  of  any  animal  that  it  hears,  and  eats  flesh. 
The  Sherganj  is  of  the  same  kind  but  its  beak  and  legs  are  red  ; in  imita- 
ting sounds,  it  matches  the  other  and  pursues  sparrows  and  the  like  and 
eats  them. 

Chatgdon  (Chittagong)  is  a large  city  situated  by  the  sea  and  belted  by 
woods.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  port  and  is  the  resort  of  Christian 
and  other  merchants. 

In  the  Sarkdr  of  Sharzfahdd  is  a beautiful  species  of  cattle,  white  in 
colour,  and  of  a fine  build : like  camels  they  are  laden  kneeling  down  and 
carry  fifteen  man  weight.  It  is  noted  for  the  Barbary  goat  and  for 
fighting  cocks. 

In  the  SarJidr  of  Satgdon ,*  there  are  two  ports  at  a distance  of  half  a 
h*  from  each  other ; the  one  is  Satgdon,  the  other  Hugli : the  latter  the 
chief ; both  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Europeans.  Fine  pomegranates  grow 
here. 

In  the  Sarkdr  of  Madaran  is  a place  called  Harpah  in  which  there 
is  a diamond' mine  producing  chiefly  very  small  stones. 


▼cry  little  taste.  The  Smilax  glabra  or 
lanceaefolia,  not  distinguishable,  accord- 
ing to  Roxburgh,  by  the  eye  from  the 
drug  known  as  China  root.  It  is  a native 
of  Sylhet  and  the  adjacent  Garrow 
country. 

1 The  Edolitus  paradiseus  or  large 
racket-tailed  Drongo.  Plumage  uni- 
formly black  with  a steel-bine  gloss. 
Length  to  end  of  ordinary  tail  14 
inches ; wing  6f ; tail  to  middle  6 £ ; 
outer  tail  feather  12  to  13  inches 
more ; the  shaft  having  the  termi- 
nal end  for  about  31  inches  barbed 
externally,'  but  towards  the  tip  only  on 
the  inner  side,  and  turning  inwards  so 
that  the  under-side  becomes  uppermost. 
It  will  eat  raw  meat,  lizards,  and  almost 


any  kind  of  food  offered  to  it.  It  imi- 
tates all  sorts  of  sounds,  as  of  dogs, 
cats,  poultry.  Bhimrirj  or  Bhring-rdj, 
king  of  the  bees,  is  its  common  name. 
It  is  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  India 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Eastern 
Ghats  as  far  S.  as  N.  L.  15°.  Jerdon. 

* The  traditional  mercantile  capital 
of  Bengal  from  the  Puranic  age  to  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  of 
Hugli  by  the  Portuguese.  Its  decay 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century  owing  to  the  silting  up  of 
the  channel  of  the  Saraswati.  In  1632, 
Hugli  being  made  a royal  port,  all  the 
publio  offices  were  withdrawn  from 
S&tgdon  which  soon  sunk  into  ruin. 
Stat.  Acct.  of  Bengal,  III,  307—310. 
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Orissa. 

This  was  formerly  a separate  State.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 
His  Majesty  apportioned  it  into  five  Sarkdrs , viz .,  Jalesar ,l  Bhadrakt 
Kafak  (Cuttack,)  Kalang  Dandpaf  and  Raja  Mahandrah.  These  five  are 
now  included  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  masonry  forts.  Its  ruler  is  entitled  Gajpati  * The  rainy  season 
extends  over  eight  months  ; there  are  three  cold  months  and  one  month  only 
that  is  hot.  The  staple  cultivation  is  rice  and  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  of  rice,  fish,  the  egg-plant3  and  vegetables.  When  the  rice  is 
cooked,  they  steep  it  in  cold  water  and  eat  it  on  the  second  day.  The  men 
are  effeminate,  anointing  their  bodies  with  sandal  oil  and  wearing  golden 
ornaments.  The  women  cover  only  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  many 
make  themselves  coverings  of  the  leaves  of  trees.*  The  walls  of  their  huts 
are  of  reeds  and  their  temples  are  of  stone  and  of  great  height.  Elephants 
abound.  The  inhabitants  of  Bengal  do  not  understand  the  language  of 
this  country.  A woman  may  have  more  than  one  husband.  They  write 
on  palm  leaves6  with  an  iron  pen,  holding  it  with  the  clenched  fist, 
and  pen  and  ink  are  rarely  employed.  The  litters  called  Sukhdsan  are 
much  in  use : cloths  are  manufactured  and  the  province  furnishes 
eunuchs : fruits  and  flowers  are  in  great  plenty,  especially  the  gul  i nasrin 6 
which  is  very  delicate  and  sweet-scented : its  outer  petals  are  white,  the 
inner  yellow.  The  keoraK 7 grows  in  great  abundance  and  there  are  various 
kinds  of  betel-leaf.  Money  transactions  are  in  kauri s which  is  a small 
white  shell  generally  divided  down  the  middle  ; it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore. 
Four  kauris  make  a ganda , five  gandas , a budi , four  budis , a pan , sixteen 
or  according  to  some  twenty  pan,  a khdwan , and  ten  khawan , a rupee. 

Kafak  (Cuttack.)  The  city  has  a stone  fort  situated  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  two  rivers,  the  Mahdnadi , held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus,  and 


» In  the  I.  G.  Jaleswar , popularly 
Jella8ore.  an  old  border  town  between 
Bengal  and  Orissa  on  the  Calcutta  high 
road.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  an 
ancient  Muhammadan  circle  or  Sark&r 
which  comprised  the  present  Midnapur 
District,  including  Hijli. 

* Lord  or  rider  of  the  elephant.  The 
suit  of  cards  used  by  Akbar  (Vol.  I. 
p.  316)  under  the  name  of  Gajpati; 
symbolised  the  power  and  reputation  of 
OriBsa  in  the  possession  of  these  animals 


* Solanum  melongena. 

4 For  the  leaf- wearing  tribes  of  Orissa, 
the  J uangs  or  Patuoas , see  Hunter’s 
Orissa,  II.  116. 

4 The  Brahmanioal  archives  of  the 
temple  of  Jagann&th  consist  of  bundles 
of  palm  leaves,  neatly  cut  and  written 
over  with  a sharp  iron  pen  without  ink. 
I.  G. 

6 In  Hindi,  8eoti  the  Rosa  glandulifera. 
Roxb. 

1 Pandanus  odoratissimus , Roxb. 
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the  Qanjuri .*  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  contains  some  fine 
buildings.  For  five  or  six  kos  round  the  fort  during  the  rains,  the  country 
is  under  water.  Rajah  Makand  Deo1 * 3  built  a palace  here  nine  stories  in 
height ; the  first  story  was  taken  up  for  the  elephants  and  the  stables : 
the  second  was  occupied  by  the  artillery  and  the  guards  and  quarters  for 
attendants : the  third  by  the  patrol  and  gatekeepers : the  fourth  by  the 
workshops : the  fifth,  by  the  kitchen  : the  sixth  contained  the  public  re- 
ception rooms : the  seventh,  the  private  apartments ; the  eighth,  the 
women’s  apartments,  and  the  ninth,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  the  governor. 
To  the  south  is  a very  ancient  temple.  Overlooking  this,  in  the  city  of 
Purushottama3  (Puri)  on  the  sea  shore  stands  the  shrine  of  Jagannath. 
Near  to  it  are  the  images  of  Krishna  and  of  his  brother  and  sister,4  made 
of  sandal-wood.  It  is  said  that  over  four  thousand  years  ago  Rajah 
Indradaman  (Indradyumna)  ruler  of  the  NUkar  (Nilgiri)  hill  sent  a 
burned  Brahman  to  select  a suitable  spot  for  the  building  of  a city. 
He  wandered  much  in  search  of  his  object  and  found  a fitting  site  which 
he  preferred  to  all  other  places.  On  a sudden  he  beheld  a crow  plunge 
into  th6  water  and  after  bathing  itself,  pay  its  devotions  to  the  sea.  He 
was  astonished  at  this  action  and  as  he  understood  the  language  of 
animals,  he  inquired  of  the  crow  the  reason  of  its  proceeding.  He  received 
this  answer.  “ I was  once  of  the  number  of  the  deotas  and  through  the 
curse  of  an  ascetic  was  transformed  into  this  shape.  A spiritual  guide 
of  high  illumination  affirms  that  the  Supreme  Creator  has  a special 
regard  for  this  spot  and  whosoever  dwells  here  and  applies  his  soul 
to  the  worship  of  God,  quickly  attains  his  desire.  For  some  years  past 
I have  supplicated  for  my  deliverance  in  this  manner  and  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  my  prayer  will  be  answered.  Since  thou  art 
essentially  meritorious,  watch  in  expectation  and  comprehend  the  wonders 
of  this  land.”  The  Brahman  in  a short  time  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes 
the  things  he  had  heard.  He  apprised  the  Rajah  of  these  occurrences,  who 


1 The  I.  G.  has  Katjuri.  This  latter 
is  one  of  the  deltaic  tributaries  of  thi 
Mahinadi  dividing  into  two  branches* 
one  of  which  retains  its  own  name  while 
the  other  takes  that  of  KoyAkhai  and 
supplies  the  Pdri  district. 

* Telinga  Makand  Deo  (Harichandan) 
A.  D.  1550 : in  this  reign  the  sovereignty 
of  Orissa  was  overthrown  by  the  King 

of  Bengal.  The  titular  BAja  under 

Akbar,  Kamchandra  Deo,  took  pos- 


session in  1580.  U.  T.,  p.  114  and 
Orissa,  II.  189. 

• ‘The  best  of  men*  an  epithet  of 
Vishnu. 

4 Balabhadra  and  Subhadra.  The 
images  are  rude  logs  coarsely  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a human  bast,  and  are 
actually  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  For  a 
description  of  the  temple  and  other  local 
shrines,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  I.  G. 
“ Orissa.” 
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built  a large  city  and  appointed  a special  place  of  worship.  The  Rajah,  one 
night,  after  having  administered  justice,  was  reposing  on  the  couch  of 
divine  praise  when  it  was  thus  revealed  to  him.  “ On  a certain  day, 
watch  in  expectation  upon  the  sea  shore.  A piece  of  wood  of  fifty- 
two  fingers  in  length  and  a cubit  and  a half  in  breadth  will  approach : 
this  is  the  special  image  of  the  deity  : take  it  and  placing  it  in  thy 
house,  guard  it  for  seven  days  and  whatever  shape  it  then  assumes, 
place  it  in  the  temple  and  enshrine  it.”  After  waking,  the  thing  happened 
in  the  same  wise,  and  by  a divine  inspiration,  he  named  it  Jagannath  and 
decked  it  with  gold  and  jewels.  It  became  a place  of  devotion  to  high  and 
low  and  many  miracles  are  reported  regarding  it.1 * *  KaU  Pahar  the  General 
of  Sulaym&n  Karani,*  on  his  conquest  of  the  country,  flung  the  image  into 
the  fire  and  burnt  it  and  afterwards  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  it  is  now 
restored  and  these  popular  fables  are  related  of  it. 

The  three  images  are  washed  six  times  every  day  and  freshly  clothed. 
Fifty  or  sixty  priests  wearing  the  Brahmanical  thread,  stand  to  do  them 
service  and  each  time  large  dishes  of  food  are  brought  out  and  offered  to  the 
images,  so  that  twenty  thousand  people  partake  of  the  leavings.8  They 
construct  a car  of  sixteen  wheels  which  in  Hindi,  they  call  Hath,  upon 
which  the  images  are  mounted,  and  they  believe  that  whosoever  draws  it,  is 
absolved  from  sin  and  is  visited  by  no  temporal  distress.  Near  Jagannath 
is  a temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun.4  Its  cost  was  defrayed  by  twelve  years 
revenue  of  the  province.  Even  those  whose  judgment  is  critical  and  who 
are  difficult  to  please  stand  astonished  at  its  sight.  The  height  of  the  wall 
is  150  cubits5 * *  high  and  19  thick.  It  has  three  portals.  The  eastern  has 
carved  upon  it  the  figures  of  two  finely  designed  elephants,  each  of  them 


1 The  legend  will  be  found  related  at 
length  in  “ Orissa,”  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 

* The  Riizu's  Sulatin  confirms  this 
variant  which  the  text  has  relegated  to 
a note.  In  “ Orissa  ” Vol.  I,  p.  85,  the 
burning  and  miraculous  recovery  of  the 
image  are  described. 

• f of  the  text  should  be 

4 The  temple  of  Kanarak  which  formed 
a landmark  along  the  coast,  and  still 

sighted  by  ships  in  their  passage  up  the 

Bay : said  to  be  the  most  exquisite 
memorial  of  sun  worship  in  existence. 

Orissa,  I,  188. 

’&  Sir  W.  Hunter  in  his  Orissa,  I,  p. 


288,  quotes  these  measurements  from 
Gladwin,  but  changing  “cubits”  into 
“ hands  ” and  adding  in  a note. 
“ Gladwin  says  cubits  but  the  word 
in  the  original  is  dost”  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  had  this 
distinguished  writer  told  us  what  he 
understood  by  ( hand.*  The  Persian 
dost  is  equivalent  to  the  Hindustani 
hathy  namely,  the  length  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  this  is  a cubit.  Whether 
Abul  Pazl’8  measurements  are  right  or 
not  is  another  matter  but  Gladwin  has 
rightly  interpreted  his  meaning. 
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carrying  a man  upon  his  trnnk.  The  western  bears  sculptures  of  two 
horsemen  with  trappings  and  ornaments  and  an  attendant.  The  northern 
has  two  tigers,  each  of  which  is  rampant  npon  an  elephant  that  it  has 
overpowered.  In  front1  is  an  octagonal  column  of  black  stone,  50  yards 
high.  When  nine  flights  of  steps  are  passed,  a spacious  court  appears 
with  a large  arch  of  stone  upon  which  are  carved  the  sun  and  other  planets. 
Around  them  are  a variety  of  worshippers  of  every  class,  each  after  its 
manner,  with  bowed  heads,  standing,  sitting,  prostrate,  laughing,  weeping, 
lost  in  amaze  or  in  wrapt  attention  and  following  these  are  divers  musicians 
and  strange  animals  which  never  existed  but  in  imagination.  It  is  said 
that  somewhat  over  730  years  ago8,  Raja  Narsing  Deo  completed  this 
stupendous  fabric  and  left  this  mighty  memorial  to  posterity.  Twenty- 
eight  temples  stand  in  its  vicinity  ; six  before  the  entrance  and  twenty-two 
without  the  enclosure,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  legend.  Some  affirm 
that  Kabir  Mua’hhid8  reposes  here  and  many  authentic  traditions  are  relat- 
ed regarding  his  sayings  and  doings  to  this  day.  He  was  revered  by  both 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  for  his  catholicity  of  doctrine  and  the  illumina- 
tion  of  his  mind,  and  when  he  died,  the  Brdhmans  wished  to  bum  his  body 
ud  the  Muhammadans  to  bury  it.4 

The  Stibah  of  Bengal  consists  of  24  Sarkars  and  787  Mahals.  The 
revenue  is  59  crores,  84  lakhs,  59,319  ddms(RB.  14,961,482-15-7)  in  money. 
The  zamindars  are  mostly  Kayaths .6  The  troops  number  23,330  cavalry, 
801,150  infantry,  1,170  elephants,  4,260  guns,  and  4,400  boats. 

The  Parganahs  will  now  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order  in  long 
double  columns  te  each  page  accompanied  by  a few  descriptive  notices. 

Sarkar  of  TJdnSr  commonly  known  as  Tdndd .6 

Containing  52  Mahals . Rev.  24,079,399^  Dams. 

Dams. 

Xkmafcal,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  133,017 


1 This  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Lion-gate  of  Jagann&th.  Orissa,  I.  290. 

* The  Kanarak  temple  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  most  trustworthy  records 
between  1237  and  1282  A.  D.  Orissa,  I, 
288. 

* M A believer  in  one  God,”  for  his 
teaching,  see  Orissa,  1, 103. 

4 Gladwin  adds  that  when  they  lifted 
the  sheet  from  the  bier,  the  corpse  could 
not  be  found.  Neither  the  text  nor  the 
Siyar  have  this  addition. 

17 


• The  writer  caste  of  Hindtis. 

6 The  ancient  oapital  of  Bengal  after 
the  decadence  of  Gaur : now  a petty  vil- 
lage in  Maldah  District.  Its  history  is 
obscure  and  the  very  site  of  the  city  has 
not  been  accurately  determined.  What 
shall  be  said  for  the  obscurer  roll  of 
names  which  the  above  list  preserves  ? 
The  I.  G.  says  that  this  much  is  known 
that  it  was  to  the  S.  W.  of  Gaur  beyond 
the  Bhaglrathi.  Old  T&nda  has  been 
utterly  swept  away  by  the  changes  in 
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Achtt,  \ 

Darsanpfeah,  | ... 

Ddnts. 

404,287} 

Dugiohhf,* 

R&mpfir, 

... 

D&hu 

225,746 

115,532 

Ashrafnih&l,1  ) 
Ibrahimpdr, 

860,357 

Rhbaspur, 

Sarup  Singh, 

... 

138,122 

1,868,877 

Ajiy&lghati,9  ... 

• •• 

231,957 

Sult£npur  Ajiydl, 

... 

466,394 

Ungachhi, 

• •a 

369,857} 

Sulaiman  Shihi,  ... 

198,742 

Barhgangal, 

... 

666,200 

Sulaim&nib&d,*  ... 

... 

197,709 

Bhatil, 

... 

416,470 

Salimpur, 

.. 

187,097 

Bahadurpfir, 

... 

814,870 

Samb&UL,* 

... 

174,550 

Bihrari, 

... 

24,655 

Shershdhi, 

... 

178,230 

Phnlwari, 

• •• 

193,025 

Shamsh  Kh4ni,  ... 

... 

361,952 

Bahadur  Sh£hi,  ... 

... 

138,102 

8herpfir, 

... 

163,097 

Tanda  with  Suburban  district, 

4,326,102 

Pirbzpfir, 

.. 

847,7871 

Tijpfir, 

... 

201,997 

Kfinwarpart&b,  ... 

... 

1,607,200 

Taallufc  Barbhikar, 

... 

11,725 

K&nakjok,  ... 

... 

1,589,332 

Tanauli, 

... 

196,380 

Kithgaj-h, 

... 

1,266,632 

Junaghiti, 

... 

589,967 

Gankarah, 

... 

894,027 

Ch&ndpCir,  ... 

... 

190.027 

Ktshipfir, 

... 

36,240 

Nafibi,* 

... 

160,205 

Kaohtt, 

... 

86,240 

Chtingnadiy&, 

145,305 

Ktftirdiya,  .« 

... 

1,440 

H4jipfir,  ... 

106,255 

Mtidesar,  ... 

... 

1,508,362 

Husain4b6d, 

266,545 

Mangalpfir, 

... 

226,770 

Khinpur, 

Dhdwah,4 

... 

81,410 

260,697 

Receipts  from  scattered 
estates,9 

... 

45,837 

Deviyapfir, 

... 

659,657 

Nawanagar,  ... 

... 

825,965 

D4fid  Shahi, 

... 

242,802 

Na?ibpur, 

... 

377,750 

the  course  of  the  Pagl4.  Sulaim&n  Sh&h 
Karini,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Afghan 
kings  of  Bengal,  moved  the  seat  of 
government  of  T&ndk  in  1564,  A.  D. 
eleven  years  before  the  final  depopula- 
tion of  Gaur.  It  was  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Mughal  governors  of 
Bengal  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
century.  In  1660  the  rebel  Shujia’  Shih 
was  defeated  in  its  vicinity.  After  this 
date,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  history  and 
was  deserted  in  favour  of  Rijmahal  and 
Dacca.  In  notioing  variants  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  above  list,  I shall  refer  to 
Tieffenthaler  under  T.  to  Gladwin  under 
G.  and  a variant  of  the  text  in  the  text 
notes  as  var. 

X*G.  th£l.  T.bhiL 

* T.  Adjepii. 

9 For.  agreeing  with  G. 


4 G.  Dahdah. 

6 Var.  and  G.  Durgichi. 

6 T.  and  var.  Salim4b6d. 

1 T.  and  var . Sanila. 

• The  text  has  instead  of 

an  error  which  has  been  re- 
peated in  the  following  page.  The  term 
was  applied  in  old  revenue  accounts  to 
small  and  scattered  estates  not  included 
in  the  accounts  of  the  diatriot  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  of  which  the  as- 
sessments were  paid  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment' officers : subsequently  it  denoted 
a revenue  payer,  paying  through  the 
intervention  of  another,  exoept  in  Cut- 
tack where  it  implied  the  reverse,  or  the 
heads  of  villages  paying  the  revenue 
immediately  to  the  Collector.  Wilson's 
Gloss. 
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Sarkdr  of  Jannatdbdd  or  Lakhnauti. 
66  Mahals . Rev.  18,846.967  Dams. 


Castes  Kayaths  and  Brahmans. 


Dams. 

JannatAbAd,  commonly  known 
as  Gaur.  It  has  been  a 

brick  fort 

7,869,202 

Adjacent  villages  of  AkrA 
forming  14  Parganahs  as 

follows: 

1,578,296 

Ajor, 

138,925 

BAxkhokrA, 

192,508 

Baler, 

127,060 

Akra  suburban  district, 

211,260 

Bbanpur, 

140,340 

Beriya, 

112,208 

Beriiwar,1 

71,000 

SfcshbalA, 

98,400 

SUhlalsari, 

8000 

Khektar, 

50,200 

MadnAwAti,  ... 

151,890 

Modihat,  ...  ... 

6,980 

Nabat 

242,710 

fiashtganjpur  ... 

28,515 

Adjacent  villages  of  Darsarak 

16  mahals  as  follows : 

2,009,344 

Acharikhanah  where  they 

sell  undried  ginger 

7,800 

Bhatiya, 

826,432 

Bdb&ri, 

91,560 

B&zari  Kadim  (Old  BazAr),  ... 

3,720 

Darsarak, 

62,835 

BAekAmati,* 

3,200 

SAir  duties*  from  Gangapat 
and  neighbourhood  of  Hin- 

dui  (sic.), 

170,800. 

Sherpur  and  Gangalpdr  2 ma- 

2000 

* T.  Sirapour,  G.  Seernoor. 

* T.  Rangamati,  G.  Raggamatty. 

* ▼.  p.  58,  a.  1. 


Cavalry  500.  Infantry  17,000. 


ShAhbAzpur  within  the  city, 

Ddms. 

400 

GhiyAspur 

41,920 

KamalA, 

16,377 

KnthachhApA, 

12,000 

M<5di  Mabal, 

13,000 

Mewa  Maljal, 

360 

Duties  from  the  New  Market, 

11,7G0 

Adjacent  villages  of  Dihikdt  7 
mahals , 

869,000 

BarAripinjar 

698,900 

Pakdr,4 

37,720 

Dihik(5t 

31,624 

DahlgAon  ... 

130,920 

ShAlizadahptir,  ... 

84,360 

MaligAon, 

141,460 

M6dipur, 

61,880 

Adjacent  villages  of  Ram- 
rauti  7 mahals , 

749,795 

Badhtahli, 

207,600 

Raman  ti, 

194,767 

Selkharlya,4 

103,000 

SangkalkarA, 

93,320 

Sul$anpur, 

29,210 

Sangdwar, 

14,447 

Maliinagar, 

107,550 

Adjacent  villages  of  SarsAbad, 
rev.  of  10  mahals 

13,192,377 

Akbarpur, 

9736 

Pardiyar, 

85,280 

Khizrpur, 

396,100 

SarsAbad, 

653,080 

Kdtwali 

788,427 

Garhand,0 

334,880 

Gayhi, 

200,000 

4 T.  Nagor,  G.  Tagore. 

• T.  Sablgiria,  G.  Sebelgehrya. 

• G.  Goiainend. 
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Dams. 

Makrain,  ...  106,480 

Manikpur  and  Hatanda,  2 
mahals , ...  ...  630,770 

Adjacent  villages  of  Maldah,  11  mahals. 


Dams. 

Bdrbakpur,  Bdzdr  i Yusaf,  Suburban 
district  of  M&ldah,  Dhirpur,  Sujdpdr, 
Sarbddahlpur,  Sankodiya,!  Shilesari, 
Shdhmandawi,?  Fatfrpdr,  Mui’szu’ddin- 
pur. 


Sarkdr  of  Fathdbad . 


31  mahals.  Rev.  7,969,568  ddms. 
Zammdars  of  three  classes. 


Cavalry,  900. 

Infantry,  50,700. 

Dams. 

Dims. 

fsrdchdraj, 

• •• 

34,024 

Sardiyd, 

... 

63,882 

Bholiydbdl, 

... 

384,452 

Sadhwd, 

... 

37,127 

Bsldr, 

... 

124,872 

Sawail,  commonly  called 

Bhdgalptir, 

... 

2,115 

Jaldlpur, 

1,857,280 

Badhddiyd, 

... 

1,442 

Shahbazptir, 

782,172 

Telhati, 

... 

377,290 

Kharakpur, 

118,136 

Chamlakhi, 

.. 

35,645 

Kasodiya, 

102,405 

Charhai, 

... 

30,200 

Kdsd, 

68,350 

Suburban  district 

and  town 

Mak<5rgdo$, 

3,157 

of  Fatbdbdd,  ... 

... 

902,662 

Masnadpur, 

65,312 

Salt  duties, 

... 

277,758 

Mirdnpur,  ... 

22,172 

Hazratptir, 

... 

11,640 

Receipts  from  scattered 

Market  dues, 

... 

11,467 

estates, 

... 

133,365 

Rasfilptir, 

... 

103,767 

Na^lesar, 

49,422 

Sondip, 

... 

1,182,450 

Nia’matptir, 

20,960 

Sarhdrkal, 

... 

787,430 

Hazdrhati, 

21,697 

Sarisdni, 

... 

173,227 

Yusufpur, 

... 

258,025 

Sarkdr  of  Mahmuddbdd. 

88  mahals.  Rev.  11,602,256. 

Caste  Kdyath . Cavalry, 

200.  Infantry,  10,100. 

Ddms. 

Di m». 

Adniyd, 

76,113 

Baradi,1 

... 

604,122 

Anotamptir, 

43,366 

Bisi, 

25,247 

Ajiydlpur, 

87,307 

Barin  Jumlah,  ... 

102,210 

Indarkalli, 

11,250 

Betbariya, 

96,117 

Amdah, 

192 

Bdbhndn, 

... 

86,447 

Bdzurast, 

... 

652,607 

Blitkdn4 

... 

41,317 

Bdzuchap,  ... 

... 

271,240 

Belwdri, 

... 

80,195 

1 Far.  and  T.  Sankatodiya.  j 9 G.  and  var.  Pardri. 

* Var . and  G.  Shah  Hindui.  I 4 T.  and  G.  Bdnkd. 
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Dams. 

Bsndwil, 

... 

26,155 

Piti1  ka  mara,  ... 

22,710 

Babhank&rli, 

14,895 

Parinpur, 

12,572 

B&rmahpur,* * * § 

6,717 

Paikamiri* 

8,567 

Pipalbariyi, 

2,045 

Bikhotiyi,* 

217 

Bflkasi, 

128,387 

Tarakini, 

675,790 

TtrfgkSft 

96 

Tirujiyal, 

891,365 

Chhiduiyd  or  Chhdddiya, 

9,125 

Jljirukhi, 

... 

11,505 

Jagaonithpdr,  ... 

... 

762 

ftdibariyd,* 

... 

44,007 

Wfiya, 

... 

44,700 

WbizlJ4  ... 

952,950 

9maa  Ajiydl,  ... 

845,135 

flmK,’ 

... 

91,675 

XMli^pdr, 

... 

56,805 

Cuxrakhdni, 

... 

1,092 

Ihurrampdr, 

... 

265 

Dakad* 

... 

61,740 

Dnrlabahpdr, 

... 

13,775 

DhdK, 

13,665 

Deora, 

... 

107 

Dahlat*  Jaldlpur, 

... 

1,200 

Dostflmi,  *°  ... 

1,062 

Dhdmarhdtt 

42,505 

Sadkiohdl  Kotiy&  or  Kota, 

... 

8,205 

Sarotiyd, 

6,530 

Sarsariyi, 

.M 

72,147 

Sankafdiyi, 

10,212 

Salim  pur, 

28,687 

8olt4ra  Ajiydl,  commonly  Koma,  789,220 

Surdpp&r, 

... 

7,482 

* For.Pini. 

• G.  Bernapoor. 

* G.  Patkabiri,  T.  Bangabdri. 

4 T.  and  G.  Bagotia. 

§ T.  and  vor.  Chandi  b. 

• G.  Chyton.  var.  Che  tan  and  Chain. 


Silibariy&, 

Dd ms. 
~ 6,760 

Sdtor, 

290,727 

Shkhajiyil, 

...  644,787 

Bherpdrbari, 

9,402 

Sherpur  and  Tasholi, 

2,797 

Ajmatpur, 

14,422 

Ghaznipdr, 

12,367 

Farhatpur, 

301,790 

Fatbphr  Noeeka, 

102,526 

$utabptir, 

28,352 

$4?ipdr, 

2,652 

Kantfaliyd, 

20,417 

Khelphdti, 

19,940 

Kandi  Nawi, 

8,477 

Kolbariyk, 

6,517 

Kaudasd,11 

...  ' 6,486 

KAliyinpur, 

...  26,235 

Kali  Mahal, 

26,717 

Ldniy&n, 

...  813,286 

Launkohdl, 

15,426 

Mihmin  Shihi,  ... 

...  675,727 

Makhiya, 

14,505 

Mahmud  Shdhi, ... 

...  226,562 

Mirpdr, 

2,370 

M&hdsarpdr. 

42,852 

Madhddiya, 

...  695 

Marfifjjfobh, 

2,302 

Naldai, 

...  804,440 

Na?rat  ShAhi,  ... 

...  272,450 

NakarohAl  Kotiyk, 

61,236 

Nakar  BAnkA,  ... 

8,882 

NAshiptir  called  also  TJjain,...  91,080 

Hamtanptir,  ... 

...  477,860 

Haldi, 

...  122,666 

HawAl  GhAti,  ... 

66,217 

Hatapan, 

...  8,665 

Hosipur, 

17,425 

v Doubtful  whether  proper  Tiar^  0r 
Suburban  district  of  above. 

• T.  and  var.  Dak&ri. 

• G.  and  var.  Dahkat. 

10  G.  and  var . Doehiniya. 

11  G.  T.  and  var.  G6uda. 


A k 
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Sarkar  of  KhaUfatdbad. 

35  mahaU.  Rev.  5,402,140  dams. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  100.  Infantry,  15,150. 


Dim. 

Dams. 

Bh&l,  with  township, 

476,102 

Subarban  dist.  of  Ehalifat&bdd,  31,442 

Bhalk6, 

230,615 

Kh£li$pur, 

32,770 

P61ah, 

135,932 

D4niy4, 

522,885 

P<Hk4,A 

104,205 

Ringdiya, 

129,910 

B4gh  M &ri* 

81,807 

Sahaspur, 

...  260,340 

Bhandd, 

25,300 

Sulaim£n6bdd, 

168,504 

Bkades, 

11,225 

Sahas, 

91,500 

Bhaliy&nah, 

9,527 

Sobhnath, 

51,662 

Bhulnagar,4 

66,660 

S4le8a^b6h^,, 

11,484 

Tailing  of  Efainiith, 

297,720 

Im&dpur, 

97,102 

T6te, 

174,676 

Ehokral, 

105,520 

Taa’Ilnlf  of  Srirang, 

26,427 

Kange8,  TaalluV  Parmanand,  166,360 

„ Mah6a  Mindal, 

23,727 

Mund£k£ohh,  .. 

126,360 

„ Pannodar4  Bhatlacharaj,  13,860 

Malikpur, 

61,327 

„ Sripat  Eiraj,4 

8,675 

Madhariyi, 

45,007 

Jesar,  commonly,  Raaulpur,... 

1,723,850 

Mangorghat, 

16,842 

Charauli, 

99,550 

Mahresa, 

11,170 

Chhalera,6 

60,920 

Sarkar  of  Bogld. 

Containing, 

4 mahaU . 

Rev.  7,150,605. 

Castes,  various. 

Elephants 

i,  320.  Infantry, 

15,000. 

Dams. 

Ddms. 

Ismailpur,  commonly  Bogla, 

4,348,960 

Sh&hzidahptir,  .. 

...  977,245 

Srirkmpur, 

252,000 

Aidilpur, 

...  1,553,440 

Sarkar  of  Pumiyah. 

9 mahals.  Rev 

6,408,775  dams. 

Infantry,  5,000. 

Dams. 

Ddms. 

As6nja, 

734,225 

Sripur, 

390,200 

Jairampur, 

467,785 

8dir  duties  from  elephants  ...  85,000 

Suburban  dist.  of  Pdrniyah, 

2,686,995 

EathiyAri, 

...  590,100 

Dalmalptir, 

671,530 

Eadwdn, 

280,592 

Sult&npur, 

502,206 

1 T.  G.  and  var.  Punga. 

4 G.  Eabraj,  var.  E&raj.  Eabraj. 

* T.  and  var.  B.  bara. 

• G.  and  var.  Chabrah. 

• T.  and  G.  Phuh 

f T.  and  G.  and  var . Saloeari. 

4 G.  Narmodar. 
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Saricar  of  Tajpur. 

29  mahals.  Rev.  6,483,857  dams. 


Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  100.  Infantry,  50,000. 


Bankat,1 

Ddms . 
3,307,886 

Dil£warpdr, 

Damn. 
...  944,055 

Badokhar, 

238,856 

Dabhat,* 

... 

...  124,196 

PbaK, 

60,860 

Sesahrd, 

376,760 

Banddl, 

190,830 

Stij&pur, 

... 

...  244,507 

Bobara,  ...  ... 

23,192 

Shahpur, 

... 

...  126,235 

Bho^harA,  ...  ... 

118,295 

Knwdrpur, 

... 

406,000 

Badgioij,  . ... 

9,330 

Kas£rg4on, 

... 

...  268,742 

Basigao?, 

104,492 

GopAlnagar, 

... 

233,160 

Pangao?, 

115,990 

Goghra, 

... 

147,392 

Bahidurpur, 

96,012 

Mah<5p,B 

... 

194,476 

Bahinagar, 

91,630 

Nflnagar, 

...  267,612 

Badalka, 

71,564 

Nilun, 

147,510 

litowir, 

208,540 

Ynsuf, 

...  146,240 

Chh4partal, 

243,255 

ZakAt,4 

... 

78,487 

Sobvban  diat.  and  town  of 
Tfjpur,  ...  ... 

886,254 

Sarkdr  of  Ohordghdt. 

84  mahals . Rev.  8,083,072£  ddms. 


Castes,  -various. 

Cavalry,  900.  Elephants,  50.  Infantry,  32,800. 

Dams. 

Ddms, 

AdhwA, 

... 

91,292 

BAzn  Fanldd  Sh&hi, 

711,412 

Andhar, 

76,010 

PAgdwAr,® 

102,440 

AndalgAon, 

164,337 

PhulwAri, 

6,580 

Anwarban, 

31,022 

BArbakpur, 

84,952 

Alg£on, 

... 

171,695 

Bamanpur, 

349,070 

AbthurA, 

26,326 

Town  of  Na?ratAbad, 

336,445 

Abmadibad, 

18,617 

Barsala, 

233,680 

Anbalakachhi,  ... 

... 

9,200 

Bari  SAbakbAlA,? 

146,767 

Anwar  Malik,  ... 

... 

8,020 

„ GhoragbAt, 

165,827 

AlHifc, 

... 

7,608 

BAyazidpur, 

144,227 

IUhadadpur, 

... 

2,190 

PAtAldeh, 

41,365 

B&zn  Zafar  Shdhi,  2 mahals, 

735,835 

BAlkA, 

30,335 

1 G.  and  var.  Pan  gat. 

• G.  and  var.  AmbathurA. 

* G.  and  var.  Daibat. 

• G.  and  var.  Tak. 

• G.  and  var.  Mahs<5n. 

1 G.  and  var.  TAmuk,  T. 

and  var. 

4 See  n.  4,  p.  57. 

Sank. 
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Bh61i, 

Ddms. 

12,040 

KAbulpAr, 

... 

BajpatAri, 

... 

7,900 

Ganj  SAkhmAlA,  .. 

... 

Banw  Ark  Ajar,  ... 

... 

4,452 

Khatfkhadi, 

... 

Belghati, 

3,245 

Gokal, 

... 

BAzAr  ChhatAghAt, 

... 

387 

Kothi  Bari*  2 mahaU , 

... 

BalAsbAri,1 

Khalsi, 

... 

Banj  MAnka,*  ... 

... 

6,340 

Kandibari, 

- 

Tnlsighat, 

164,340 

Knli  BAzAr,  commonly  JorpAri 

Taallnk  Husain,... 

35,410 

GobindpAr  Akhand, 

„ BAlnAtb,... 

27,962 

Kanh^al,f  ... 

... 

„ SiwAn,  ... 

15,490 

Kanak  Sakhar,  ... 

... 

„ KasAi,  ... 

... 

15,267 

Ghatnagar, 

... 

TAohahal, 

8,290 

KawA  KAchhi,  ... 

... 

Taallnk  Ahmad  KhAn, 

238,475 

KhAtibAri, 

... 

HAmilA, 

... 

6,580 

KorA,  receipts  from  ZakAt, ... 

KhairAbAdi 

5,602 

Kokaran, 

... 

KhA?bAri, 

••• 

2,735 

KAbnl, 

... 

Rnknpur, 

... 

10,950 

Gayhiya, 

... 

Sultanpur, 

... 

108,377 

GokanpArA, 

Sfkhshahar,3 

93.071 

MagatpAr,8 

SAnhipAr, 

... 

49,570 

MnbabbatpAr,  ... 

Sirhata, 

344,097 

Musjid  Husain  ShAhi, 

Sabdi,4 

... 

206,224 

„ AndarkhAni, 

... 

SitpAr. 

128,775 

Mai  Air, 

SiriyA  KAndi, 

24,622 

Nandahra, 

SAghAt, 

... 

16,413 

NanpAra, 

... 

SberpAr  Koibari, 

... 

15,676 

Nahajann  BAtor, 

... 

Fatbpur, 

... 

353,356 

Wakar  Hazir,  ... 

KhetAri,8 

1,844,280 

Wachhi, 

Gayapur, 

... 

107,205 

Wahrib,8 

... 

SarJcar  of  Pinjarah. 

21  mahaU-  Rev.  5,803,275  ddms. 


Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  50.  Infantry,  7,000. 

Ddms. 

Anbel,10  - ...  1,0£8,725  AugAchah, 

Anb  Ari,  ...  ...  36,526  BArangpAr,11  ... 


* In  text  figures  wanting,  G.  has 
7,000.  Far.  5,340. 

8 Far.  BAnkA,  MalkA,  G.  MatkA,  T. 
Pantsch  Botaoa. 

8 Far.  Sabtakah,  Beshekh.  Silab.  T. 
Sankha. 

4 Far.  and  T.  Sidi. 


6 G.  and  var.  KhatiyAri,  T. 

• T.  G.  and  var.  Tari. 

7 Far.  GAtrAl,  G.  GautnAll. 

• Far.  and  G.  MakashpAr. 

• Far.  Wahaib. 

,0  G.  and  var . Atnpdl. 

11  T.  and  var.  BArikpAr. 


Dams. 

93.465 

98.465 
81,565 
66,865 
48,807 

264,822 
125,797 
, 115,680 
40,675 
40,867 
28,065 
27,922 
26,600 
24,847 
18,000 
13,120 
11,690 
10,980 
9,850 
124,005 
46,512 
28,945 
3,447 
24,800 
61,050 
19,202 
49,010 
30,646 
16,832 
4,230 


Ddms. 

101,822 

635,390 


KheAri. 
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Dims. 

Mms. 

Bijiiugsr,  ~ 

... 

718,107 

Deori, 

...  107,727 

B4ya*Mpur, 

266, MS 

Sadharbdri, 

...  273,045 

fitharnagar, 

119,720 

Sankatl, 

...  251,410 

Bln  Ghdr, 

84,277 

Sultanpdr, 

...  203,202 

Blddghar, 

66,206 

Sisbir, 

166,180 

Titfsi, 

874,400 

Snlaiminibid,  ... 

42,582 

Hllon, 

82,142 

Khattl, 

...  777,265 

gabortwn  district  of  Pinjtpab, 
Ddk«, 

98,967 

148,887 

KedlUri, 

...  218,382 

Barkdr  of  Bdrbakdbdd. 

38  mahaU.  Rev.  17,451,532  dams . 
Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  50.  Infantry,  7,000. 


Amr61, 

560,882 

Shikirpur, 

••a  ••• 

827,342 

City  of  above-mentioned, 

Sherpdr  and 

Bahrimpdr  2 

(B4rbak£b£d)... 

815,340 

mqhals, 

... 

391,625 

BW61, 

190,885 

Tihirpdr, 

• at  ••• 

505,825 

fdarhir,  ...  ... 

186,712 

$4zihatti, 

aa  see 

620,477 

652,867 

Kardahi, 

laa  aaa 

1,890,572 

W^iylj  •••  ••• 

64,835 

Gn$rh&(, 

im  Ma 

1,296,240 

iWglOD,  ... 

319,000 

Khis, 

8M 

861,060 

Bfitipdr, 

179,840 

Ganj  known  as 

Jakd&l, 

694,655 

(toaBdiya1  Bdzd, 

755,522 

Gobindpdr, 

... 

410,585 

Otaori, 

159,832 

Kiligie  K6thiya, 

841,057 

Mleand*  and  Joka,  2 mahals, 

407,007 

KharCl, 

210,132 

JsadUi, 

289,340 

Kodinagar, 

... 

129,650 

W,'  

85,787 

Kaligie, 

• ••  ••• 

196,982 

Saburb.  district  of  Sikh  Sha- 

Laekarpdr, 

255,090 

har, 

1,629,175 

Miljipur, 

926,680 

Dhirman, 

850,895 

Masdhi, 

689,712 

Dlodpdr, 

8,902 

Man  Samili, 

• M ... 

694.792 

SanHrdal,  commonly,  Ni§4m- 

Mabmddpdr, 

••• 

124,582 

P** 

889,975 

Wazirpdr, 

•••  ••• 

169,190 

Sarkdr  of  Bdzohd . 

32  morals.  Rev.  39,516,871 . 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  1,700. 

Elephants,  10. 

Infantry,  5,300> 

JQtfp  Shihi,  ... 

780,687 

Bhdriya6  Biod, 

•••  a#« 

2,820,740 

Badndur,0  Na$rat  Shihi,  1 

Bahwll  Bizd, 

••• 

1,936,180 

Mehrannah,  > 

4,178,140 

Partab-Bizd, 

Ml  Ml 

1,881,266 

^ihanrina,  Sirali  6 mafals,  ) 

Bakhariyi  Blzd, 

1,716,170 

* Far.  and  G.  Jiriyi. 

* Far.  and  G.  Jasnad  and  Ghangdon. 

* For.  and  G.  HainastL 
4 G.  has  45,000. 

18 


• G.  and  var.  Barba  zu.  There  are 

also  slight  variants  of  the  other  names. 

0 G.  and  var . Bhasoriya. 


1 
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Husain  Shihi,  ... 

...  182,760 

Zafar  Ajiyal  „ 

... 

250,047 

Daskhidiya  Bisd 

...  1,945,602 

Eatirmal  „ 

... 

2,804,390 

Phaki  B izd,  ... 

...  1,901,202 

Khati  „ 

... 

187,720 

Salim  Partib  Bisd,  Ohind  Y 

Kihmin  Shihi,  khown 

as 

. Partib  Bizd, 

> 4,626,475 

Sherpdr,1 

... 

2,207,715 

Snltin  Bizi, 

) 

Manmani  Singh,  Nafrat  -v 

Sonfighiti  Bizd,... 

...  1,910,440 

Shihi,  Husain  Singh, 

[ 

1,807,640 

Soni  Bisd,  ... 

...  1,706,290 

Nasrat  Ajiyil  4 makals, 

) 

Sflbams,1 * 

...  1,484,820 

Mnbirak  Ajiyil,... 

... 

468,780 

Dues  on  prodnoe  and  piscary 

Hariyil  Bizd,  ... 

... 

844,440 

of  rivers,  tanks,  Ac., 

...  261,280 

Ydsnf  Shihi,  ... 

... 

1,670,900 

Shih  Ajiyil  Bizd, 

...  406,120  1 

1 

Sarlcdr  of  Son&rgdon. 

52  mahaU.  Rev.  10,331,333. 

Castes,  various. 

Cavalry,  1,500. 

Elephants,  200.  Cavaliy,  46,000. 

Utar  Shihpdr,  ... 

...  888,442 

Snbarban  district  of  Sonirgio? 

A1  Jihit* 

68,090 

with  city. 

469,532 

Utar  V£m£npur, 

...  24,880 

Khizrpdr,  ... 

40,806 

Bikrampdr, 

...  8,885,062 

Dohir,  ... 

• •• 

458,524 

Bhalwijowir,  ... 

...  1,381,480 

Dinderi, 

... 

421,380 

Baldikhil, 

...  694,090 

Dakhan  Shihpdr, 

... 

289,910 

Bawiliyi, 

...  287,820 

Dilawarpdr : receipts  from 

Barchan#,  ... 

...  120,100 

* akdt , 

• •• 

127,207 

Bith  Eari, 

4,080 

Dakhan  Vgminpdr, 

••• 

8,840 

Balis  Kithi,4 * * *  Ac., 

...  48,265 

Biepdr, 

• tt 

4,636 

Bardiyi, 

86,812 

Sakhargiop, 

... 

840,365 

Phnlari, 

...  19,000 

Sakari, 

... 

184,780 

Pinhatta, 

7,867 

Salimpdr, 

• • « 

91,090 

T6ri,  ... 

...  104,910 

Silisari  with  prodnoe 

and 

Tijpdr,  ... 

...  60,000 

piscary  of  rivers,  tanks,  Ac., 

Tarki, 

18,270 

raiyati*  and  the  like 

40,725 

Jogidfyi,  .. 

...  612,080 

Sakhwi,  from  raiyati. 

280,000 

Environs  of  Port, 

82,632 

„ „ sdir  dnes, 

28,000 

Ghhokhandi,  from  Bhop  dnes,  17,827 

Sakhideh, 

28,000 

Ghand  Yifcar,4  ... 

...  80,822 

Seojil,’ 

13,000 

Ghindpdr, 

120,000 

Shamshpdr, 

... 

22,000 

1 T.  Sftbal  var.  Barak. 

* G.  and  var.  Serpdr  Morchah. 

* G.  and  var.  Chhap.  T.  Jit. 

4 G.  and  var.  Palisghati. 

* Var.  Chandar  Yil?ar : the  last  word 

is  evidently  corrupt. 

* Applied  in  Bengal  to  lands  of  which 


cne  revenue  is  paid  in  money  m opposi- 
tion to  khamdr  lands  of  whioh  revenue 
was  paid  in  kind : also  to  a settlement 
direct  with  the  onltivators. — Wilton9* 
Gloss. 

1 G.  and  var.  SabarchiL 
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Kerfpfr,1  ...  ...  293,402  Mehir,  ...  ...  60,800 

Gardi,  ...  ...  89,690  Manoharpdr,  ...  - ...  68,801 

Kit&pdr,  ...  ...  80,000  Mahijtt,  ...  ...  26,000 

Khtndi,  ...  ...  40,140  Narienpdr,  from  sdir  dues, 

K6thri,9  ...  ...  86,160  nakdt  and  raiyati,  ...  940,760 

GithiNadhi,9  ...  ...  20,000  Niwikot,  ...  ...  16,080 

Xehrkti,  ...  ...  1,089.470  HamtiBizd,  ...  ...  281,280 

Mnauampdr,  ...  ...  286,880  Hit  Ghiti,  ...  ...  10,286 

Sarkdr  of  Sylhet. 

8 mahdU.  Rev.  6,681,808. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  1,100.  Elephants,  190.  Infantry,  42,920. 

P&rtibgarh,  called  also,  Subarban  district  of  Sylhet,...  2,290,717 

P&njkhand,  ...  ...  870,000  Sarkhanjal,  ...  ...  890,472 

Bsniin4  Chang,  ...  ...  1,672,080  Lidd,*  ...  ...  246,202 

Bajwa  Biyiju,9  ...  ...  804,080  Hamagar,  ratyatiand  sdir,  ...  1,010,867 

Urn  (Jamtiya  ?)•  ...  272,200 

Sarkdr  of  Chittagong . 

7 mahdU.  Rev.  11,424,310  dams. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  100.  Infantry,  1,500. 

Wtfgfov*®  ...  ...  606,000  Sdir  dues  from  salt-pits,  ...  787,620 

Chitgaop  (Chittagong)  ...  6,649,410  Sahwi,  ...  ...  6,079,840 

De°g»ov,  ...  776,640  Nawipiri,  ...  ...  708,800 

Bnlaiminpnr,  commonly,  Shaikh - 
pdr,  ...  ...  1,672,400 


Sarkdr  of  Shartfdbdd. 

26  mahdU.  Rev.  2,488,750. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  200.  Infantry,  5,000. 


Bardwan, 

1,876,142 

Bighi, 

609,340 

Bahror, 

1,786,796 

Bhatseli, 

807,340 

Barbaksail* 

540,896 

Bizir  Ibrihimpdr, 

16,740 

Bharkondah,10  and  Akbar- 

Janki, 

987,706 

shihi,  commonly  Sindal,  2 

IJLhot  Makand,  ... 

2,316 

mahals, 

1,276,196 

Dhaniyin, 

1,608,850 

4 G.  and  var.  Kharapdr. 

T G.  and  var.  Lawed. 

* G.  and  var . Kolhari. 

9 G.  and  var . Milgiop. 

# T.  G.  and  var.  Danii. 

9 G.  T.  and  var.  Barikseel 

, sel,  or 

4 G.  Byin  var.  Miyin,  Shin. 

sail. 

• Var.  Bajwi  Sihir  G.  Bahoowa  Sahii. 

9 G.  and  var.  Chaintir,  T.  Tschena. 

19  G.  and  var.  Bhargodah. 

k 
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Balahnin  Shihi,... 

... 

781,888 

Khan*,1 

... 

196,889 

Sdniyi, 

... 

90,870 

Khanga, 

... 

174,860 

Snbarban  district  of  Sherpdr  Atii,  816,068 

Kodli, 

68,198 

Vzmatpor,  ... 

... 

1,000,048 

Mahland, 

... 

1,881,899 

Fatb  Singh, 

9,096,460 

Uanohar  Shihi, ... 

1,709*90 

Gnsain  Ajiyil,  ... 

• •• 

898,848 

Mujaffar  Shihi,  ... 

1,662,178 

Kargiop, 

• M 

348,260 

Nasak,8 

789,617 

Kiratpdr,  ... 

• •• 

988,778 

Natrin,8 

808*89 

Sarkar  of  Sulaimdndbdd. 

31  mahals.  Bey.  17,629,964  dams. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  100.  Infantry,  5,000. 

Indariin, 

... 

692,120 

8.ts£ki* 

757,111 

Ismafipftr, 

... 

184,640 

Sahspir, 

814,843 

Anliyi, 

... 

124,677 

Sanghanli, 

... 

72,747 

ini, 

... 

89,277 

Sultinpdr,  ... 

... 

44,675 

Basandhari, 

... 

9,906,280 

Umarpdr 

223,320 

Bhosat,4 

.. 

1,968,990 

Ailampdr, 

... 

88,280 

Pandwah, 

... 

1,823,292 

$abispur, 

... 

747,900 

Pichn6r,§ 

... 

601,495 

Gobinda  (KosadaP) 

... 

867,949 

Bili  Bhangi6  2 mahals , 

... 

417,186 

Receipts  from  independent 

Chhdtipur, 

... 

664,966 

talukddrs, 

218,067 

Chfimhi, 

... 

465,901 

Mpframmadptir, ... 

48,615 

Jaipdr, 

... 

44,260 

Molghar, 

798,107 

^nsainpir, 

••• 

866,090 

Nagfn,8 

... 

910*90 

Dhifsah, 

... 

96,960 

Niiri, 

... 

872,946 

Biesih,T  (BienahP) 

... 

68,267 

Nasang, 

*»• 

600,768 

Snbarban  district  of 

Sulai- 

Nabiya,*° 

77*17 

minibid, 

... 

2,061,090 

Sarkar  of  Sdtgaon, 

53  mahals . Rev.  16,724,724  dams . 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  50.  Infantry,  6,000. 

Banwa,  Kotwili,  Farisatghar,  (?) 

U-kM, 

• •V 

796,900 

8 mahals, 

••• 

1,640,770 

An  warp  ur, 

• as 

986,960 

1 Text-note,  now  Khandghosh. 

* G.  and  var.  Nasang. 

* G.  and  var.  Nabrin. 

4 T.  and  var.  Bhorsat* 

• var.  and  G.  Bijmor,  T.  and  var . 
Bajponr.  Text-note  adds  that  there  is 
a Pachndr  in  Nadiya. 

• G.  and  var.  Changa.  Note. — There 
is  a Bali  Danga  in  Nadiya. 


f G.  and  var,  Raesik.  Note — Raenih 
probable  correct  ^reading,  as  this  name 
occurs  in  the  snbarban  district  of  Bn- 
ai  minibid 

8 G.  and  var.  Satsanga.  Note— Now 
in  the  district  of  Bard  win. 

9 G.  and  var.  Makln. 

G.  and  var.  Nlpi., 
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Ana1  TAwAli  SAtgAop 

2 

SrirAjptir, 

125,792 

makaUy 

... 

234,890  Sdir  does  from  BandarbAn 

AkbArpur, 

... 

116,690  Mandawi,  2 mafrals,  ... 

1,200,000 

Bodhan, 

... 

956,467  SAkhA*,  KA$sAl,  2 mahals,  ... 

45,757 

Pan  win  and  Salimpdr, 

... 

962,506  Fathpdr, 

80,702 

Pdrah, 

... 

652,470  Calcutta,  Bakoya,*  BArbakpAr, 

Barmhafttarand  MAnikhatti, 

*&3,808  8 umbels. 

998,215 

BflgAop, 

... 

283,602  KhArar, 

365,275 

Biting 

125,250  KandAUyA, 

242,160 

fiAgwAn  and  BangAbArf, 

... 

100,000  KAlArA, 

197,522 

BaliyA, 

... 

94,725  Mag6rA, 

801,302 

PhalkA, 

... 

88,245  MatiyAri, 

807,846 

Baridhati,* 

... 

26,027  Medni  Mai, 

186,242 

TortariyA, 

... 

86,604  Mn^affarpAr,  ...  ... 

108,832 

Snbarban  district, 

... 

502,830  MundgAchhA,  ... 

98,565 

^asampdr. 

... 

#96,822  MAhihatti, 

49,986 

HijlpAr,  BArbakpAr,4 

2 

NaddiyaT  and  SAtanpdr,  2 

ma&aUy 

... 

142.592  morals, 

1,608^20 

BWiyapdr,4 

... 

78,815  HAlki, 

90,042 

... 

1,858,510  HAthiKandhA,  ... 

66,702 

MfebAti' 

... 

468,058  Haiyagajrh, 

781,860 

&*ota. 

... 

204,072 

Sarkdr  of  Madaran. 

16  mahals.  Rev.  9,403,400  dams. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  150.  Infantry,  7,000. 


Anh&tti, 

122,655 

1 Sherg&fh,  commonly  Sakhar- 

BUgayhi, 

937,077 

bhum,  ... 

• •• 

915,287 

Birbhnm, 

641,245 

8 h Ah  pur, 

684,160 

BhawAlbhtim,  ... 

495,220 

K5t,  ... 

46,447 

ChatwA, 

806,642 

MandalghAt, 

906,776 

ChampAnagari,  ... 

412,260 

NAgdr 

... 

4,025,620 

Snbarban  district  of  MadAran 

1,727,077 

Minabsk,* 

• •• 

279,822 

Sainbhum,  ... 

Samar  SAnhas,  ... 

615,805 

274,461 

(Hesdali  P) 

... 

263,207 

1 (Note).  Is  in  the  24- Parganrahg, 

6 G.  and  var . Makuma. 
f In  ancient  histories,  .Nodiya,  or 
Nodi,  (note). 

* G.  Mina  big., 


1 G.  and  var . ArsAd  TawAli. 

• tJ.  and  var.  Barm&h  Hlrah. 

1 G.  Barmadhafcti.  T.  Barmand- 
mati 

4 T.  Barioponr. 
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Orissa. 


Sarkar  of  JaUscur. 

28  mahals.  Rev.  5,052,73s1  dims. 

Castes,  various.  Elephants,  2.  Cavalry,  3,470.  Infantry,  43,810. 


Bdnsanda,*  commonly  Haft-^j 
chdr9  has  five  strong  forte,  j 
C as  tee,  Khandait , Brdh*  > 
man,  and  Bhej.  Cavalry,  j 
100.  Infantry,  6,800,  ...J 
Bibli4  (Pipli?)  Cavalry,  10. 

Infantry,  40,  ... 

Bdli  Shdhi  Cav.  200.  In.  2,000, 
Bdlkohsi  ,*  has  three  forts : 1, ' 
Sokrah  j 2,  Banhaa  Tdlii 
8,  Daddhpnr.  Cav.  20, 
Inf.  800,  ... 

Parbadd.  Cav.  400,  Inf.' 
1,600;  has  a strong  fort, 
partly  on  a hill,  partly 
fenced  by  forest, 

Bhogrdi,  has  a fortress  of" 
great  strength ; Caste 
Khandait , Cav.  100,  Inf.  ► 
2,200,  archers  and  match- 
lookmen,  ...  ..... 

Bngdi,  Rajput,  Cav.  100,  Inf. 
200, 

Bdzdr, 

Babbanbhtim  9 Brdhman , Cav. 

20,  Inf.  400,  ... 

Taliya  with  town  of  Jaldsar,' 
has  a brick  fort.  Caste, 
Khandait , Cav.  800,  Inf. 
6,250, 

Tanbdlak,’  Cav.  60,  Inf.  1,000, 
has  a strong  fort,  Khandait , 


4,211,430 


2,011,430 

963,430 


756,220 


640,000 


497,140 


89,428 

126,720 

114,208 

12,007,110 


2,671,430 


Tark61:  a fort  in  the  jungle, 
Cav.  30,  Inf.  170, 

Ddwar  Shdrbh&m,  common-  % 
ly  Bdrah,9  Cav.  100,  Inf.  j 
100,  ...  ...  ' 

Bamna,9  has  five  forts,  1" 
adjacent  to  city ; 2,  Bam- 
chandpdr;  3,  fcfj ; 4,  Dut ; , 
5,  Saldah,  Cav.  700,  Inf. 
8,660,  hold  the  five, 

Bayn,  on  the  border  of\ 
Orissa,  has  three  forts,  \ 
Cav.  160,  Inf.  1,600,  ...  ) 

Bdepfir,  a large  city,  with  a \ 
strong  fortess,  Cav.  200,  \ 
Inf.  1,000,  ...  ...  ) 

Sabang,  strong  fort  in  the  \ 
jungle,  Cav.  100,  Inf , \ 
2,000.  ...  ... ) 

Siydri, 

Kdsijord,  Cav.  200,  Inf.  \ 
2,600,  matchlock  and  \ 
bowmen,  ...  ...  ) 

Kharakstir,  a strong  fort 'I 
in  the  wooded  hills,  600  I 
footmen  and  machlock-  j 
men,  ...  ».*J 

Kdddrkhanfl,  three  strong 
forts,  Cav.  60,  Inf.  600,  ... 

Kardi.10  Infantry  100  ... 


1,842,860 


5,062,306 


1,267,140 


1 G.  60,062,737. 

9 G.  and  vox.  Bdnsad. 

• G.  and  ear.  Hdr. 

4 G.  and  var . Beli 
9 G.  and  var.  Kohi,  K^osi. 


• Brahmanpur  in  Midnapdr. 
4 Tamluk. 

9 G.  Tarah. 

9 G.  and  var . Khamnd. 

19  G.  and  var.  KerL 
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Gignfpfir,  Rajp&t,  Oar.  80, 
Inf.  400, 

Knrthi,1 * * 

lUlohhftfca,S  Cav.  600,  Inf. 

6,000,  

Ucdnipdr,  a large  city  with' 
two  forte,  one  ancient 
and  the  other  modem. 
Cfeate  Khandait,  Cay.  60, 
Inf.  500* 

*“*•  •W,  Ml  imJ 


9,312,610 


1,019,930 


KahikAnghit  commonly' 
Kutbpdr,  a fortress  of 
great  strength,  Gay.  80, 
Inf.  1,000,  ... 

NarAinpdr,  commonly  Kan-' 
dhAr,  with  a strong  fort 
on  a hill,  Gay.  100,  Inf. 
4,000, 


Sarlcdr  of  Bhadrak . 


7mahaU.  Rev.  18,687,170. 

Castes,  various.  Infantry,  760.  Cavalry,  3,730. 


Bsrwa,  two  strong  fortresses, 
Banak  and  Baskdi,  castes’  I 
Khandait,  and  Kdyath,  \ 

Ctr.  60,  Inf.  400,  ...J 

hihjn,  •••  M, 

ftdarban  district  of  Bha-^ 
dnk,  has  a fort  called 
Dhimnagar,  with  a resi- 
dent governor,  Khandait, 
Car.  200,  Inf.  8,600,  .... 

finhagsfi,  2 strong  forts,  \ 

Khandait,  Cay.  800,  Inf.  J 
1,700,  ...  ...  ( 


8,240,000 


9,642,760 


8,614,280 


KAimAn,  a stone  fort  of  the' 
greatest  strength,  Khan- 
dait, Gay.  100,  Inf- 

400, 

Kadsn,4 

Independent  TalukdArs ; ^ 
three  forts,  Faohohham 
Donk,  Khandait,  and  Ma- 
jor!, Gay.  100,  Inf.  300; 
the  three  forts,  held  by 
Khandatis. 


Sa/rkdr  of  Katak  ( Outtack .) 

21  maJiaU.  Rev.  91,482,730  ddnw. 

Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  900.  Infantry,  108,160. 


A M.  2,100,  ...  ...  6,429,130 

**kah,  Inf.  16,000  ...  8,160,880 

Ajhgarh,  with  a strong  \ 
fort,  Brdhman,  Cay.  200,  ( 1,184,980 

Inf.  7,000,  ...  ...  ) 

Pfiiab  Dikh,  four  forts,  Gay. 

200  Inf.  6,000,  ...  22,881,680 


1 G.  and  nor.  Keranli. 

* G.  and  var . Miljikta. 

9 Here  follows  an  unintelligible 


Paohchham  Dikh,  Gay.  100, 
Inf.  60,000,  ... 

Bah  At  » ...  ... 

Basil  DiwarmAr,*  Inf. 
1,000, 

Barang,  9 forts,  among  the  \ 
hills  and  jungles,  Caste,  j 
ah<r,  Cav.  20,  Inf.  300,...  ) 


240,000 


2,280,860 


1,616,840 


780,480 


662,490 

6,129,820 

2,746,660 

2,132,940 


sentence,  differing  in  two  MSS.,  in  two 
others  it  is  omitted. 

4 G.  and  var.  Garsti. 

* G.  and  var . B.  D.  pur. 
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Bhfjnagar  with  strong  fort,  \ 

TeMngha,  Oav.  60,  Inf.  J 860,890 

Banjti,1  Rajp&t,  Gat.  100, 

Inf.  20,000,  ...  ...  866,206 

Pars6taui,#  ...  ...  601,680 

Ohanbiskdt,  4 forts  of  great  j 
strength,  Oat.  600,  Inf.  | 2,896,970 

20,000,  ...  ... ) 

Jash,*  oommonly,  Tljpdr,  a \ 
strong  fort  Brdhman,  j 2,078,780 
Oav.  200,  Inf.  1,800,  ...  ) 


D&kh&n  Dlkh,  4 forts,  Oav.  ) _ 

180,  Inf.  18,060,  J 22’066-770 

Sirin,  ...  ...  207,880 

Sh6rg&rh,  Brdhman,  Oav.  i 
. 20,  Inf.  200,  ...] 


1,408,680 


K6$d&,  with  thsss  forts,') 
the  original  fort,  Kasibah,  . 
Caste,  Khandait , Oav.  j 

6,008,  Inf.  800,  ...J 

Ka|ak  Baninas,  snbarban ) 
district  with  city,  has  a 
stone  -fort  of  great 
strength,  and  a masonry 
palace  within,  Brhkman 
and  Khamdatt,  Oav.  200> 
Inf.  1,000,  ... 

Ehatrah,  with  strong  \ 
fortress,  Khandait* , Oav.  > 
100,  Inf.  400,  ...  ) 


4,720,980 


606,000 


1,120,230 


Xlnakpatan,  a large  port,} 
where  salt  dues  are  C 600,000 
oollected,  ...  ... ) 


Sarlcar  of  Kalang  Dandpdt, 

27  mabal*.  Bev.  5,560,000  dims. 

Cavalry,  500.  Infantry,  30,000. 

Sarhdr  of  Bdj  Mahandrah . 

16  morale.  Bev.  5,000,000  ddms. 

Cavalry,  1,000.  Infantry,  5,000. 

A general  view  of  the  country  having  now  been  cursorily  given,  I 
proceed  to  record  the  succession  of  its  rulers  and  the  duration  of  their 
reigns.  Twenty-four  princes  of  the  Khatri  caste,  kept  aflame  the  torch  of 


sovereignty  from  father  to 

son  in  succession  during  2416  years. 

Year*. 

Tear*. 

B£j£  Bhagrat,  Khatri  reigned 

...  218 

Ben6d  Singh, 

ft 

...  97 

Amaogbhim, 

99 

...  176 

Silar  S6n, 

tt 

...  M 

Banbhim, 

b 

...  166 

Sattarjlt, 

18 

...  101 

Gajbhim, 

^ >1 

...  82 

Bhdpati, 

II 

...  90 

Deodaet, 

...  96 

S&dhrak, 

II 

...  91 

Jag  Singh, 

»» 

...  106 

Jaydhsak, 

>1 

...  102 

Barmah  Singh, 

II 

...  97 

Udai  Singh, 

II 

...  85 

81 

...  102 

Bisu  Singh, 

II 

...  88 

1 G.  and  var.  Banfcfi.  j found  only  in  one  M8. <(  detailed  in  each 

* Here  the  following  words  ooonr,  I tartar.” 

| . # G.  and  var . Qabsh. 
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Birmith,  reigned 

Years . 

...  83 

K&ludand, 

reigned 

Years. 

...  85 

Rnkhdeva,  „ 

...  81 

Kamdeva, 

i) 

...  90 

Bakhbind,  (Rukhnand)  „ 

...  79 

Bijai  Kara, 

»> 

...  71 

Jagjiwan,  „ 

...  107 

Sat  Singh, 

a 

...  89 

Nine  princes  of  the  Kdyeth  caste  ruled  in  succession  520  years  after 
Vvhich  the  sovereignty  passed  to  another  Kdyeth  house. 


Years. 

Years. 

R&ja  Bh6jganriya  reigned 

...  75 

Pirthu  R6ja,  reigned 

...  52 

IAl*?n, 

...  70 

R£j£  Garrar,  „ 

...  45 

Baja  Madhu,  „ 

...  67 

„ Lachhman,  „ 

...  50 

Samantbhdj,  „ 

...  48 

„ Nandbh6j,  „ 

...  53 

Baja  Jaint,  „ 

...  60 

Eleven  princes  reigned 

in  succession  714  years,  after  which  another 

Kdyeth  family  bore  rule. 

Year  8. 

Years. 

Bij&rdstir,  (Adisur,)  reigned 

...  75 

R6jd  Gridhar,  reigned 

...  80 

„ Jamanibhan,  „ 

...  73 

„ Pirthidhar,  „ 

...  68 

„ Unrud,  ,, 

...  78 

„ Shishtdhar,  „ 

...  58 

„ Partab  Radr,  „ 

...  65 

„ Probhakur,  „ 

...  63 

„ Bhawadat,  „ 

...  69 

„ Jaidhnr,  „ 

...  23 

„ Rakdeva,  „ 

...  62 

Ten  princes  reigned  6981  years,  after  which  the  sway  of  another 
Kdyeth  family  was  established. 


Baji  Bhop&l, 

reigned 

Years. 

...  55 

„ Dhrip&l, 

tt 

...  95 

„ Devapdl, 

a 

...  83 

„ Bhnpatipfd, 

a 

...  70 

„ Dhanpatipil, 

tt 

...  45 

I According  to  the  Useful  Tables 
fPt  II,  p.  117),  this  is  too  much:  the 
succession  of  names  differs  also  some* 
what  from  those  of  the  inscriptions. 

MongMr  Plate. 

GopAla. 

Dhermap&la. 

Devapala. 

Budal  Plate. 

Raj£p&la. 

Stirap&la. 

19 


Years. 

R6ja  Bigan  (Bijjan)  pal,  reigned 

...  75 

„ Jaipal, 

tt 

...  98 

Rajpil, 

tt 

...  98 

Bhogp&l,  his  brother, 

tt 

...  6 

Jagpal,  his  son, 

tt 

...  74 

N&riyanpala. 

Samath  inscription . 
Mahip&la. 

Sthripala. 

Vasantpdla. 

1017.  Kumarap6la.  (Fer.) 

Dindjpur  Copper -plate. 
Locapala. 

Dhermap&la. 

Jayapdla 
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Seven  princes  governed  in  succession  during  106  years. 


Tears. 

Sukh  Sin,  reigned  ...  3 

Balal  Sen,  who  built  the 
fort  of  Gaur,  „ ...  50 

Lakhan  (Lachhman)  S6n,  „ ...  7 


Mddhu  Sdn,  reigned 

Kdsu  Sen,  „ 

Sada  (Sara)  Sdn,  „ 

Bdjd  Naajah,  (Ndrdyan),  „ 


Years. 
...  10 
...  15 
...  18 
...  3 


Sixty-one  princes  thus  reigned  for  the  space  of  4,544  years  when 
Bengal  became  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Delhi. 

From  the  time  of  Sult&n  Ku^b  n’  ddin  Aibak  to  Sult&n  Muhammad 
Tughlak  Shah  171  governors  ruled  during  a period  of  156  years. 

These  were  followed  by — 


A.  H.  A.  D.  Years.  Months. 

741  1340  Malik  Fakhr’uddln  Sildfcddr,  reigned  ...  ...  2 some 

743  1342  Snlt&n  Aldu’ddln  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 „ 


Narayanpdla  f (Two  names 
illegible). 

Bdjdp&la. 

Vigrahapala. 

Mahipala,  at  Benares. 

Nayapdla. 

1027.  Vighrapdla. 

The  Monghir  plate,  dated  23  or  123 
Samvat  refers  to  the  Bhupdla  dynasty 
and  not  to  the  Vikramaditya  era  as  was 
supposed  by  Wilkins.  The  Vaidya 
Bajas  of  Bengal  are  thus  given. 

1063.  Snkh  Sen. 

1066.  Beldl  Sen  who  built  the  town 
of  Gaur. 

1166.  Lakshman  Sen. 

1123.  Mahava  Sen. 

1133.  Kesava  Sen. 

1151.  Sura  Sen. 

1154.  Ndrdyana.  Noujeb,  last  Bdjd 
of  Abul  Fazl’s  list.  Laxmana. 
1200  Laxmaniya. 

1 These  were : 

A.  H.  A.  D. 

600  1203  Md.  Bakhtiyar  Khiliji, 

governor  of  Berdr  un- 
der Knfb. 

602  1205  Md.  Sherdn  Izjn’ddin. 

605  1208  Ali  Merddn  Aladddin. 


609  1212  Husdmu’ddm,  Ghiyistid- 

din. 

624  1226-27  Nasru’ddm-b-Shamsu’d- 
din. 


627 

1229 

Mabmtid-b- 8hamsn’ddin 
became  Emperor  of 
Hindustan. 

684 

1237 

Toghan  Khan,  governor 
under  Sultana  Bizia. 

641 

1243 

Tiji  or  Tdji. 

642 

1244 

Timur  Khan  Kerdn. 

644 

1246 

Saifu’ddin. 

651 

1253 

Ikhtiydru’ddin  Malik 

Usbeg. 

656 

1257 

Jeldlu’ddin  Kh*ni. 

657 

1258 

Taju’ddin  Arslan. 

659 

1260 

Md.  Tatdr  Khdn. 

676 

1277 

Moizzu’ddin  Tnghral. 

681 

1282 

Na^rn’ddin  Baghra  con- 
sidered by  Borne  1st  , 
Sovereign  of  Bengal. 

725 

1325 

Kadir  Khdn,  viceroy  of 

Md.  Shdh.  Fakhr'uddin  Sikandar  followed 
and  assumed  independanoe  in  1340,  but 
this  does  not  tally  with  the  period  of 
years  given  by  Abul  Fazl.  I add  the 
dates  to  Abul  Fazl’s  list  from  the  U.  T. 
II,  p.  148. 
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JL  h. 

A.D. 

Tears.  Months. 

744 

1343 

Shamgu’ddm  Bangarah* 

... 

... 

16 

some 

760 

1358 

Sikandar  (Shdh)  his  son, 

... 

9 

>» 

769 

1367 

Snltdn  Ghiyisu’ddin  his  son, 

... 

7 

I* 

775 

1373 

Snltin  'ns  Saldttn,  his  son, 

... 

... 

10 

0 

786 

1383 

Shamsn’ddm,  his  son, 

3 

some 

787 

1385 

Kdnsi  native  of  Bengal, 

... 

7 

0 

794 

1392 

Sultan  Jalalu’ddin,  M. 

... 

... 

17 

0 

812 

1409 

„ Ahmad,  his  son, 

... 

... 

16 

O 

N4?ir  his  slave, 

a week  or  according  to  others,  half 

a day. 

830  1426-7  Ns?ir  Shah,  descendant  of  Shamsu’ddin  Bangarah, 

32* 

0 

863 

1457 

Barbak  Shdh, 

^ • 

17 

0 

879 

1474 

Ytisuf  Shih, 

... 

... 

7 

6 

887 

1482 

Sikandar  Shih, 

...  half  a day 

887 

1482 

Fatb  Shah, 

... 

7 

6 

896 

1490 

Barbak  Shih, 

two  and  a half  days. 

897 

1491 

Firoz  Shdh, 

... 

IM 

3 

0 

899 

1494 

Mahmud  Shah,  his  son, 

... 

1 

0 

900 

1495 

Mnzaffar  Babe  hi, 

••• 

... 

3 

5 

908 

1498 

Aldu’ddin, 

... 

...  27  (?) 

some 

m 

1521 

Nafrat  Sbdh,8  his  son, 

• 

... 

...  11  (?) 

940 

1534 

Mahmud  Shdh}  son  of  Aldu’d  defeated  by 

944 

1537 

Sh4r  Khin. 

945 

1538 

Homayun  (held  his  court  at  Gaur). 

946 

1539 

Sher  Khan,  a second  time. 

952 

1545 

Muhammad  Khan. 

962 

1555 

Bahddur  Shah,  his  son. 

968 

1560 

Jaldln’ddm,  his  brother. 

/ 

Sot  in  U.  T.  f Ghiyiau’ddm. 
i T4j  Kh4n. 

971  1663-4  Solaim&n  (Kardni),  his  brother. 

981  1573  Bayazid,  his  son. 

981  1573  Ddud,  his  brother,  (defeated  by  Akbar>s  forces ) 

Fifty  princes  ruled  during  about  357  years  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  kept  alive  the  torch  of  sovereignty  throughout  the  period,  approxi- 
mately, of  4,813  years  and  passed  into  the  sleep  of  dissolution.1 * * 4 

The  first  Raja,  (Bhagrat)  came  to  Delhi  by  reason  of  his  friendship 
for  R&j£  Jarjddhan,  and  fell  manfully  fighting  in  the  wars  of  the  Mah&» 

— i 


1 In  the  Tdrikh-i-Firishta.  Bhangerqh, 
i opium  eater. 

* lhe  text  has  2 but  in  a note  32  is 

recorded  as  the  proper  number  and  tallies 
with  the  U.  T. 

a Nafib,  in  the  text  according  to  all 


the  MSS.  but  corrected  by  a note. 
Nafrat  accords  with  the  U.  T. 

4 The  calculations  of  the  TJ.  T.  show 
a difference  of  13  in  excess  in  both 
numbers. 
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bh£rat,  4,096  years  previous  to  the  present  time.  When  the  cup  of  life  of 
Rdja  Naujah  overflowed,  the  sovereignty  fell  to  Lakhmaniya  son  of  Kie 
Lakh  man.  Nadiya  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Bengal  and  the  seat  of 
various  learning.  Nowadays  its  prosperity  has  somewhat  abated  but 
the  traces  of  its  erudition  are  still  evident.  The  astrologers  predicted  the 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  another  faith  and  they 
discovered  in  Muhammad  Baktiy&r  Khilji  the  individual  by  whom  these 
two  events  would  be  accomplished.  Although  the  R&ja  regarding  these 
as  idle  tales  refused  to  credit  them,  many  of  his  subjects  sought  refuge  in 
distant  provinces.  At  the  time  when  Ku^buMdin  Aibak  held  India  for 
Shahabu’ddin,  the  Khilji  took  possession  of  Behar  by  force  of  arms,  and 
when  he  marched  upon  Bengal,  the  Raja,  escaped  in  a boat.  Muhammad 
Bahktiyar,  entered  Bengal  and  having  amassed  enormous  plunder,  he  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Nadiyd  and  transferred  the  capital  to  Lakhnanti. 
From  that  time  Bengal  has  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Delhi. 

During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Tughlak,  Kadar  Kbdn  was  viceroy  in 
Bengal.  Malik  Fakbru’ddin  his  sword-bearer  through  greed  of  power,  dis- 
loyally determined  upon  the  death  of  his  master  and  plotting  in  secret, 
slew  him  and  with  pretentious  allegations  fraudfully  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  and  refused  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi. 
Malik  Ali  Mubarak,  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  adherents  of  Kadar 
Khan,  assumed  the  title  of  Alau’ddin  and  rose  against  Fakhru’ddin,  and 
taking  him  alive  in  action,  put  him  to  death.  Haji  Iliyas  jjdai,  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Bengal,  entering  into  a confederacy  with  some  others,  slew  him 
and  took  the  title  of  Sbamsu'ddin.  He  is  also  called  Bhangarah.  Sultan 
Firoz  set  out  from  Delhi  to  chastise  him  and  a severe  struggle  ensued,  but 
as  the  rainy  season  was  approaching,  he  concluded  a hasty  treaty  and 
returned.  When  Shamsu’ddin  died,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  raised  his 
eldest  son  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sikandar  Sh&h.  Sul^n  Kro* 
again  marched  into  Bengal  but,  retreated  after  arranging  terms  of  peace. 
On  Sikandar’s  death  his  son  was  elected  to  succeed  him  and  was  proclaimed 
under  the  title  of  Gbiyasu’ddin.  Khw&jah  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  sent  him  an 
ode  in  which  occurs  the  following  verse  :l 

And  now  shall  India’s  parroquets  on  sugar  revel  all, 

In  this  sweet  Persian  lyric  that  is  borne  to  far  Bengal. 

A native  of  Bengal  by  name  Kansi  fraudfully  dispossesed  Shamsu’ddin 
who  was  his  grandson.  When  he  died,  his  son  embraced  Islam  and 


1 Kosenzweig-8chwannan  in  his  trans 
lation  of  H4fiz  identifies  the  Ghiyasu’d- 
din  of  this  poem,  as  prinoe  of  fierat- 


whom  Timfir  later  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom. The  verse  is  certainly  against  tho 
supposition. 
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took  the  Dame  of  Sul$dn  Jal&lu’ddin.  It  was  the  custom  in  that  country 
for  seven  thousand  footmen  called  Payiks 1 to  patrol  round  the  palace. 
One  evening  a eunuch  conspiring  with  these  guards  slew  Fat^  Shah  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Barbak  Shah. 

Firoz  Sh&h  was  also  slain  by  these  guards  and  his  son  Mahmdd  was 
raised  to  the  sovereignty.  An  Abyssinian  slave  named  Muzaffar  with  the 
assistance  of  the  same  guards  put  him  to  death  and  mounted  the  throne. 
Alau’ddin.  an  attendant  of  Muzaffar,  in  turn,  in  conspiracy  with  these 
guards  despatched  his  master  and  established  himself  in  power.  Thus 
through  the  caprice  of  fortune,  these  low  footsoldiers  for  a considerable 
time  played  an  important  part  in  the  state.  A^u’ddin  placed  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  on  a better  footing  and  disbanded  the  Payiks . Nasrat 
Shah  is  said  to  have  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  his  justice 
in  and  liberality  and  treated  his  brothers  with  consideration.  When 
Sultan  Ibrahim  (Lodi)  met  his  death  in  the  engagement  with  Sultan 
Babar,*  his  brother  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  took  refuge  with  this 
nonarch  and  lived  in  security.  Humayun  appointed  Jahangir  Kuli  Beg 
to  the  governorship  of  the  province.  When  Sh6r  Khan  a second  time  rose 
to  power,  he  beguiled  Jahangir  under  pretext  of  an  amicable  settlement 
and  put  him  to  death.  During  the  reign  of  Salim  Khan  (at  Delhi) 
Muhammad  Khan  his  kinsman,  united  loyalty  to  his  lord  with  justice  to 
his  subjects.  When  he  fell  in  action  against  Mamrez  Kh&n,  his  son  Khizr 
Khan  succeeded  him  and  assumed  the  title  of  Bahadur  Sh&h.  Mamrez 
Kh£n  entered  the  field  against  him  but  perished  in  battle.  T&j  Khan,  one 
of  the  nobles  of  Salim  Khan,  slew  Jalalu’ddin  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. His  younger  brother  Sulaiman,  although  of  a tyrannous  disposition, 
reigned  for  some  time,  after  which  his  sons  Bayazid  and  Daud  through 
misconduct  dishonoured  the  royal  privileges  of  the  mint  and  the  pulpit. 
Thus  concludes  my  abstract. 

Praise  be  to  God,  that  this  prosperous  country  receives  an  additional 
splendour  through  the  justice  of  imperial  majesty. 

The  Subah  of  Behdr. 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  Gadhi  to  Rhot&s 
is  120  Kos;  its  breadth  from  Tirhut  to  the  northern  mountains,  110  kos. 
On  its  eastern  boundary  is  Bengal ; to  the  west  lie  Allahabad  and  Oudh . 
On  the  north  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation. 


1 Hindi.  SlPW  Pers.  **^±1  a mes-  * At  P&nipat,  April  21st,  A.  D.,  1526. 

ranger,  gaard,  running  footman. 
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Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Son.  Whatever  of  wood  or  leather 
and  the  like  falls  into  the  Son,  becomes  petrified.  The  head  springs  of 
these  three  rivers,  the  Son , the  Narbada  and  the  Johila,  babble  ap  from  a 
single  reed-bed1  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ga4ha.  The  Son  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  wholesome  and  oool ; flowing  in  a northerly  direction,  it  joins 
the  Ganges  near  Manor.*  The  Ghandak  flows  from  the  north  and  unites 
with  the  Ganges  near  Hajipur.  Such  as  drink  of  it  suffer  from  a swelling 
in  the  throat, s which  gradually  increases,  especially  in  young  children, 
to  the  size  of  a cocoanut. 

The  Sdlgirdm*  is  a small  black  stone  which  the  Hindds  account  among 
divine  objects  and  pay  it  great  veneration.  If  round  and  small  and  unctu- 
ous, they  hold  it  in  the  highest  regard  and  according  to  the  variety  of  its 


1 This  passage  has  baffled  the  editor, 
who  unable  to  make  sense  of  any  of  the 
variants,  regards  it  as  corrupt.  A re- 
ference to  the  Siyaru’l  MutaakhkhirCn 
and  the  Khuldsat  u*t  Tawarikh  clears  the 
difficulty.  In  both  of  these  works  the 
passage  is  identical  and  is  as  follows  : 

toy.  Jb*  & 4^  y 

and  establishes  the  accuracy  of  the 
readings , if  not  of  the  fact.  Tieffentha- 
ler  confirms  it.  In  his  aooount  of  Behar 
he  writes:  “Suivant  un  livre  qui  con- 
tient  la  description  de  l’lnde,  c’est  dans 
le  Gondvane,  que  le  Narbada,  le  Soane 
et  le  Djuhala  jaillissent  d’un  buisson  de 
bambous , com  me  d’une  source.  Selon 
un  ingenieur  Anglais  qui  depuis  Elahbad 
a pen6trl  jusqu’k  la  source,  les  trois 
rivieres  susdites  sourdent  d’un  etang, 
long  de  8 aunes,  et  large  de  6,  qui  est 
entoure  d’un  mur  de  brique.  Get  etang 
se  trouve  an  milieu  d’un  village  appele 
Amar  cantak ; il  est  doming  par  un 
hameau  assis  sur  le  sommet  d’un  colline 
haut  de  50  aunes ; des  Brahmes  en  sont 
les  habitants : il  est  distant  de  20  milles 
de  Bettenpour,  grande  ville  situ6e  an 
Nord,  et  de  80  de  Mandela  a’  l’Est. 

Le  Narbada , apres  sa  sortie  de  l’etang, 
paroourt  1’ ©space  d’un  mille  et  demi 
vers  l’Est : ensuite  se  precipitant  d’une 
colline  aveo  violence  d’une  hauteur  de  26 


aunes,  il  ooule  rapidement  vers  le  village 
de  Capaldara.  La  fleuve,  an  sortie  de 
l’etang,  a une  aune  en  large ur. 

Le  Soane  n’est  visible  qu’a  la  distauoe 
d’un  demi  mille  de  l’etang.  Ensuite 
apres  un  oours  de  6 milles,  il  se  perd 
dans  le  sable,  mais  aoquerant  de  nouveau 
un  plus  grand  volume,  il  devient  une 
fleuve  considerable,  et  poursuit  son 
course  vers  Rot&s. 

Le  Djuhala  commence  seulement  a se 
montrer  lorsqu*  il  est  d6j£  eloignd  de  8 
milles  de  l’etang.  L k il  descend  de  la 
colline  en  un  mince  filet  d’eau,  qui  par 
l’espaoe  de  12  milles  eohappe  aux  yeux ; 
apres  quoi  il  devient  une  petite  riviere  et 
oontinue  de  rouler  ses  ©aux  en  mediocre 
quantity.” 

* The  junction  is  thus  indicated  in 
the  Bengal  Atlas  of  1772.  It  is  now 
about  10  miles  higher  up. 

8 No  doubt  from  the  Bame  causes 
which  affect  Alpine  streams.  It  is  snow- 
fed,  but  soon  acquires  the  character  of 
a deltaic  river. 

* A species  of  black  quart  sose  found 
in  the  Gandhak  containing  the  impres- 
sion of  one  or  more  ammonites  oonoeived 
by  the  Hindus  to  represent  Vishnu. 
This  river  is  also  known  as  the  SalgL 
ram. 
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form,  different  names  and  properties  are  ascribed  to  it.  The  generality 
hare  a single  perforation,  others  more  and  some  are  without  any.  They 
contain  gold  ore.  Some  say  that  a worm  is  bred  within  which  eats  its 
way  through ; others  maintain  that  it  works  its  way  in  from  the  outside. 
The  Hindus  have  written  a considerable  work  on  the  qualities  of  this  stone. 
According  to  the  Brahminical  creed,  every  idol  that  is  broken  loses  its 
claim  to  veneration,  but  with  these,  it  is  not  so.  They  are  found  in  the 
Son  for  a distance  of  40  kos  between  its  northenmost  extremity  and  the 
oouth  of  the  hills. 

The  Karamndsd  flowing  from  the  south  unites  with  the  Ganges  near 
Chausd.  Its  waters  are  regarded  with  aversion.1  The  P unpun  flows  also 
from  the  south  and  joins  the  Gauges  near  Patna.  The  smaller  rivers  of 
this  Sdbah  cannot  be  recorded.  The  summer  months  are  intensely  hot, 
while  the  winter  is  temperate.  Warm  garments  are  not  worn  for  more 
than  two  months.  The  rains  continue  during  six  months  and  throughout 
the  year  the  country  is  green  and  fertile.  No  severe  winds  blow  nor 
(Hoods  of  dust  prevail.  Agriculture  flourishes  in  a high  degree,  especially 
the  cultivation  of  rice  which,  for  its  quality  and  quantity  is  rarely  to  be 
equalled.  Kisdrt*  is  the  name  of  a pulse,  resembling  peas,  eaten  by  the 
poor,  but  is  unwholesome.  Sugarcane  is  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Betel-leaf,  especially  the  kind  called  Makhi ,*  is  delicate  and 
beautiful  iu  colour,  thin  in  texture,  fragrant  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Fruits  and  flowers  are  in  great  plenty.  At  Maner , a flower  grows  named 
Majkand ,♦  somewhat  like  the  flower  of  the  Dhatura , very  fragrant  and 
found  nowhere  else.  Milk  is  rich  in  quality  and  cheap.  The  custom  of 
dividing  the  crops  is  not  here  prevalent.  The  husbandman  pays  his  rents 


1 No  person  of  any  caste  will  drink  its 
waters.  The  reason  of  its  imparity  is 
•aid  to  be  that  a Brahman  having  been 
murdered  by  a Baja  of  the  Solar  line,  a 
saint  purified  him  of  his  sins  by  collect- 
ing water  from  all  the  streams  of  the 
world  and  washing  him  in  their  waters 
which  were  collected  in  the  spring  from 
which  the  Koramnds&  now  issnes  1.  G. 
Bee  Baber’s  account  of  this  river  in  his 
Memoirs,  p.  408.  When  he  crossed  it, 
the  Hindus  accompanying  him  embarked 
in  a boat  and  passed  by  the  Ganges  to 
avoid  it.  Its  name  signifies  * the  rain 
of  religions  merit.* 


* Lathyrus  sativns. 

8 Gladwin  “ Mughee.”  Though  a ^ 
in  the  text,  the  Ain  constantly  prefers 
this  Tar&nian  form,  both  initial  and 

terminal  to  the  Irini  Not  mentioned 
in  his  description  of  the  Betel  at  p.  72, 
Vol.  I. 

* Dr.  King  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  Jasminnm  pnbescens.  The 
flower  resembles  a miniature  Dhatura 
flower  and  is  very  fragrant. 
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in  person  and  on  the  first  occasion  presents  himself  in  his  best  attire.  The 
houses  for  the  most  part  are  roofed  with  tiles.  Good  elephants  are  pro- 
curable in  plenty  and  boats  likewise.  Horses  and  camels  are  scarce. 
Parrots  abound  and  a fine  species  of  goat  of  the  Barbary  breed  which  they 
castrate : from  their  extreme  fatness  they  are  unable  to  walk  and  are 
carried  on  litters.  The  fighting  cocks  are  famous.  Game  is  abundant. 
Gilded  glass  is  manufactured  here. 

In  the  Sarkar  of  Behdr , near  the  village  of  Rdjgar  is  a quarry  of  stone 
resembling  marble,  of  which  ornaments  are  made.  Good  paper  is  here 
manufactured.1  Gaya  the  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  is  in  this  province: 
it  is  also  called  Brahma  Gaya  being  dedicated  to  Brahma . Precious  stones 
from  foreign  ports  are  brought  here  and  a constant  traffic  carried  on. 

In  the  Sarkar  of  Monghyr  ( Mungxr ) a strong  stone  wall  has  been  built 
extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  hills,2  which  they  consider  as  demarca- 
ting the  boundary  of  Bengal. 

In  tho  Sarkar  of  Hiijipur  the  fruits  Kafhal P and  Barhal  grow  in 
abundance.  The  former  attain  such  a size  that  a man  can  with  difficul- 
:y  carry  one. 

In  the  Sarkar  of  Ghaviparan  the  seed  of  the  vetch  Mdsh * is  cast  on 
unploughed  soil  where  it  grows  without  labour  or  tilling.  Long  pepper 
grows  wild  in  its  forests. 

Tirhut  has  from  immemorial  time,  been  a seat  of  Hindu  learning.  Its 
climate  is  excellent.  Milk  curds  keep  for  a year  without  alteration.  If 
those  who  sell  milk  adulterate  it  with  water,  some  mysterious  accident  be- 
fals  them.  The  buffaloes  are  so  savage  that  they  will  attack  a tiger. 
There  are  many  lakes  and  in  one  of  them  the  water  never  decreases,  and 
its  depth  is  unfathomable.  Groves  of  orange  trees  exteud  to  a distance  of 
thirty  kds,  delighting  the  eye.  In  the  rainy  season  gazelle  and  deer  and 
tiger  frequent  together  the  cultivated  spots  and  are  hunted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Many  of  these  with  broken  limbs  are  loosed  in  an  enclosure,  and 
they  take  them  at  their  leisure. 

Bohtds  is  a stronghold  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain,  difficult 
of  access.  It  has  a circumference  of  14  kos  and  the  land  is  cultivated.  It 
contains  many  springs,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of 


1 This  industry  together  with  that 
of  cloth,  formerly  its  principal  manu- 
factures have  now  nearly  died  out.  I.  G. 

* To  the  south-west,  according  to 
Tieffenthaler,  to  close  the  entrance  into 
Bengal. 


3 Known  as  the  Jack  fruit  (Artocar- 
pus  integrifolia,  Roxb  ).  The  Bafhal 
according  to  the  dictionary  is  a small 
round  fruit,  also  an  Artocarpus,  doubt- 
fully distinguished  as  “ lacucha .” 

4 Phaseolus  radiatus. 
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three  or  four  yards,  water  is  visible.  In  the  rainy  season  many  lakes  are 
formed,  and  more  than  two  hundred  waterfalls  gladden  the  eye  and  ear. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy. 

This  Subah  contains  seven  Sarkdrs  subdivided  into  199  Pargannahs. 
The  gross  revenue  is  22  krors , 19  lakhs , 19,404J  dams.  (Rs.  55,47,985- 
1-3.)  Of  these  Parganahs , 138,  pay  revenue  in  cash  from  crops  charged  at 
special  rates.1 *  The  extent  of  measured  land  is  24  lakhs , 44,120  bighas , 
yielding  a revenue  of  17*  krorsy  26  lakhs , 81,774  dams  (Rs.  43,17044)  in 
cash  The  remaining  61  Parganahs  are  rated  at  4 krors , 22  lakhs , 37,630£ 
dams.  (Rs.  12,30940-12-5),  out  of  which  22  lakhst  72,147  ddms  are  Suyur - 
ghdl ,3  (Rs.  56,803-8-10).  The  province  furnishes  11,415  Cavalry,  449,350 
Infantry  and  100  boats. 


Sarkdr  of  Behdr . 

Containing  46  Mahals , 952,598  Bighas.  Revenue,  80,196,390  ddms 
in  cash  from  special  crops,  and  from  land  paying  the  general  bigdh  rate, 
tfy vrghal,  2,270,14 7 ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  2,115.  Infantry  67,350. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue. 

D. 

Cav. 

Inf. 

Suytirghal. 

D. 

Castes. 

Arwal 

57,089-5 

426,780 

... 

1000 

Ankhri4  ... 

49,401-10 

8,747,940 

.. 



fkhal  ...  ... 

40,404-4 

335,260 

... 

200 

Afghfen  A 
Brahman 

Amntu 

24,387-19 

18,21,333 

16035 

Do. 

Anb&lu 

847,920 

.. 

250 



Brahman 

Anchha  ••• 

10,290-57 

6,700,000 

20 

300 

Afghan 

Antri 

Behar  with  suburban 

1998-9 

147,980 

20 

200 

Kayath 

distriot,  has  a fort 
of  Btone  and  brick  ... 

70,683-9 

5,634,161 

10 

400 

653,200 

Bahlawar  ... 

48.310-3 

3,651,640 

2,706,639 

... 

600 

9000 

BrAhman 

Bts6k 

35,318-18 

... 

300 

1,708,130 

Shaikhza- 

Palach 

30,030-18 

2,270,438 

... 

500 

69,185 

85,747 

dah,  Br&h- 

Balia 

26,000-18 

2,056,602 

20 

400 

man, 

Rajpfit 

1 The  terms  iJ*3!*  though  originally 
applied  to  lands  sequestrated  by  the 
state,  was  used  of  rent  free  lands  sub- 
jected to  assessment  in  Bengal,  to  lands 
which  had  been  resumed  from  Jagir 
grants  by  Jafar  Khan:  in  the  north- 
west, to  money  rents  on  the  more  valu- 

able crops,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  where  rent  in  kind  was  the  rule. 

Abdl  Fazl  employs  it  loosely  elsewhere 

for  the  revenue  collection  or  assessment 

20 


of  a village.  According  to  Carnegy 
the  word  is  not  in  general  nse  in  Oudh. 

# Gladwin  has  18,  but  17  is  confirmed 
by  the  reading  of  the  S.  ul.  M.,  the 
writer  of  which  has,  however,  misunder- 
stood the  reference  by  Abul  Fazl  to 
parganahs  in  the  figures  138  and  61, 
and  confused  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

• See  p.  46,  note. 

4 var.  Khokri  T.  Ghogri. 
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Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue. 

Lo. 

Oav. 

Inf. 

Suydrghal 

D. 

Castes. 

Patna,  has  two 

forts, 

one  of  brick  and  the 

other  of  mud 

21.846-8 

1,922,430 

... 

... 

131,807 

Phulw&ri  ... 

20,226-19 

1,586,420 

20 

700 

118,120 

R&jput. 

Pahra 

12,283-6 

20 

400 

18,660 

Brahman 

Bhimpdr  ... 
Pandag1  - 

10,862-16 

824,684 

727,640 

... 

24,424 

[ah 

Tiladah  ... 

... 

39,053-12 

2,920,366 

232,080 

ShaiHuid- 

Jarar* 

mmrn 

12,930-10 

979,363 

600 

880 

Do. 

Charg£on  ... 

... 

300 



Brahman 

Jai  Chanpa 

600 

Didar 

• •• 

...  . 

Dhakner  ... 

• • 1 

215,680 

... 

Rdh 

250,100 

863,820 

1500 

• ••  •• 

Br&hman 

R&mpdr  ... 

... 

».. 

Rajgarh  ... 

8766-12 

288,228 

... 

17,226 

Sandt 

36,780-7 

2,824,180 

20 

600 

Samii 

32,614-8 

2,537,080 

10 

200 

62,380 

Kayath 

8ahrah 

... 

600 

Rajput 

Sindah 

24,962-2 

1,889,956 

... 

600 

•••«•• 

Afghan 

Se6r,  has  a strong  fort 

Brahman 

on  a hill... 

♦ •• 

14,145-8 

FTo 1 

6000 

Ghiaspdr  ... 

• •• 

84,205-7 

... 

... 

227,454 

Rijput 

Gidhaur,*  has  a strong 

fort  on  a hill  in  the 

jungle  ... 

K&tibahra... 

f •• 

... 

K&bar 

• •• 

7400-9 

Em 

E4yath 

Guh 

374,880 

Bui 

R4jput 

Ghitisir  ... 

•••  ... 

Karanpdr  ... 

961,4 

... 

Gaya 

■Q'J 

14,235 

Muner 

89,039-16 

7,049,179 

325,380 

Maaodhi*  ... 

67,161-10 

4,631,080 

Maldah  ... 

Ml 

28,128-9 

2,161,575 

3000 

49,806 

Brahman 

Manrod 

• •• 

7706-6 

20 

600 

Do. 

Mahdr 

• •• 

23,937-19 

1,779,640 

200 

47,700 

Do. 

Narhat 

30,666-7 

2,880,809 

5 

200 

Kiyath 

Scurkdr  of  Monghyr . 

Containing  31  Mahals . Revenue  109,625,981J  ddms. 

2,150  Cavalry,  50,000  Infantry. 


Revenue. 

Abhipur  ...  ...  2,000,000  Angu 

Osla  ...  ...  89,760  Anbalu 


Castes  various, 

Revenue. 


147,800 

60,000 


1 var.  and  G.  Pandarak  T.  Pandok. 

The  word  with  variant 

follows  the  revenue  figures,  but  the  text 
offers  no  explanation  and  I can  afford 
but  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  It  also 
occurs  under  “ Jai  Chaupa.” 


* var . and  G.  Jadar. 

0 var.  and  G.  Gandhor.  T.  Konklha* 
pour. 

4 var.  G.  and  T.  Modha. 
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Revenue.  Revenne . 

BbAgalpdr  ...  ...  4,696,110  SArajgafh  ...  ...  299,445 

Bdii  ...  ...  3,287,320  SakhrasAni  ...  ...  160,000 

Paharkiah  ...  ...  3,000,000  Sa*yAri  ...  ...  68,730 

Pttkwak  ...  140,920  KhelgAo*  ...  ...  2,800,000 

***&  ...  ...  132,000  Kharhi  ...  ...  689,044 

Tmut  ...  ...  88,420  K6zrah  ...  260,602 

Chai  ...  ...  9,280,000  Khatki  ...  ...  160,000 

Chand6i  ...  ...  360,000  Lakhanpdr  ...  ...  633,280 

DharmpAr  ...  ...  4,000,000  MasjidpAr  ...  ...  1,269,760 

Dand  SakhwArah  ...  136,000  Monghyr  and  suburban  district  808,9074 

Bohrn  ...  ...  96,360  Masdi  ...  ...  29,726 

8wohi  ...  ...  1,773,000  HindAi  ...  ...  108,000 

Sokhdehra  ...  ...  690,240  HazArtaki  ...  ...  9,182 

8>ghaali  ...  ...  860,000 

Sarkdr  of  Champaran. 

Containing  3 Mahals , 85,711  Btghas , 5 Biswas.  Revenue  5,513,420  Dams, 
Horsemen,  700.  Infantry  30,000. 

B.  & B.  Dams.  Dima. 

S»ran,  7200  „ 2 600,096  Majhora,  22,416  „ 16  1,404,890 

Ifoa,  66,096  „ 7 3,618,436 

Sarkdr  of  Hdjipur. 


Containing  11  Mahals , 10  Villages  436,952  Btghas , 15  Biswas . 
Revenue  27,331,030  dams . 


B.  A B. 

Revenae. 

B. 

AB. 

Revenae. 

Akbarpur, 

3366  „ 17 

195,040 

Rati, 

30,438 

„ 13 

1,824,980 

BosAwi, 

10,851  „ 14 

624,791 

SarAsA, 

102,461 

„ 8 

6,704,300 

BasAra, 

106,370  „ 7 

6,380,000 

Im&dpAr, 

12,987 

„ 7 

796,870 

BAlAgachah, 

14,638  „ 2 

913,660 

Garhaanah,* 

» 

876,200 

Patkehra,* 
Hijfpur  with  sn- 

58,306  „ 13 

3,618,354 

Naipur, 

27,877 

,,  » 

1,663,980 

bnrban  district  62,663  „ 17 

3,833,460 

Sarkdr  of  Saran. 

Containing  17  Mahals . Measured  land  229,052  Bighas , 15  Biswas . 
Revenue  60,172,004^  dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,000. 
Infantry  50,000. 


Ind&r, 

Bar Ai, 

B.  & B. 
7218  „ 4 
7117  „10 

Dams. 

534,990 

533,820 

PA1, 

BArA, 

B.  & B.  DAmt. 

66,320  „ 6 4,893,378 
16,059  „ 3 383,7974 

1 T.  and  G.  Basal. 

that  the 

Pargannah  of  Gadhsar, 

* var  Tekhra. 
kehra. 

T.  TigAra. 

G.  Tay- 

( ) ia  probably  meant,  whioh  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Rati  and  W.  of  BasArA. 

' vmr.  and  T.  Garsind.  A note  states 
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B.  & B. 

Dams. 

B.  & B. 

Dams. 

Barhan,1 

8,611  „ 8 

664,508 

Kodah  (Gawa  P)  28,049  „ 3 

2,012,950 

Pachlakh, 

9,266  „15 

437,997 

Kaliy&npur, 

17,437 

774,696 

Chanend,* 

8,413  „ 13 

688,270 

Kashmir, 

16,915 

1,314,539 

Chau  bars, 

»> 

400,000 

Mangjhi, 

8,752  „ 19 

611,813 

Juwainah, 

6963  „ 8 

809,285 

Mandhal, 

9,405  „ 7 

698,140 

Degsi, 

5825 

277,630 

Maker, 

10,936  „ 14 

811,095 

Sip&h, 

3662 

290,593 

Sarkdr  of  Tirhut, 

Containing  74  Mahals , Measured  land  266,464  Bighahs  2 Biswas. 

Revenue 

19,1 79,777^  dams.  Castes  various. 

Cavalry  700. 

Infantry  80,000. 

B.  & B.  B.  Dams.  1 

B.  & B. 

B.  Dams. 

Ahaspdr, 

4,680  „ 

302,560 

Parhar  Raghu, 

1,303  „ 17 

81,605 

l/tarkhand, 

2,068  „ 

128,412 

Bhaurd, 

1,170  „ 9 

69,608 

Ahlwdr, 

1,001  „ 1 

62,212 

Palwarah, 

1,060  „ 4 

65,628 

Aubhi, 

it 

60,000 

B6r£, 

875  „ 15 

65,757 

Aughard, 

83 6 „ 15 

53,980 

Banwa, 

II  II 

40,539 

Athdis,* 

659  „ 17 

84,356 

Parharpur,  Jabdi,*  604  „ 14 

87,736 

Basri,  Ac.,  4 Mahals,  „ „ 

1,125,000 

Bagi, 

605  „ 6 

31,550 

Bahrwdrah, 

16,176  „ 

942,000 

Bochhawdr, 

188  „ 10 

12,875 

Banpur, 

40,347  „ 

894,792 

Bareani, 

* 200  „ 18 

12,695 

Bardl, 

6,185  „ 

789,858 

Tar&ni, 

7,171  „ 

443,242 

Pdpra, 

1,823  „ 18 

112,591 

Talokchdwand, 

2,411  „ 7 

149,896 

Padri, 

9,048  „ 

554,258 

T&jpur, 

1,351  „ 14 

85,434 

Bae6tra, 

8,864  ,, 

546,627 

Tdndah, 

1,038  .,  4 

63,768 

Pachhi,4 

6,816  „ 

361,920 

Tarsdn, 

980  „ 4 

61,180 

Bahndr, 

6,033  „ 

289,773* 

Tirhut  with  subur- 

Bachhu6r, 

4,956  „ 

275,185 

ban  district, 

21,398  „ 

1,307,706 

Pachham  Bhagu, 

4,095  „ 

271,826 

JAkhar, 

17,140  „ 

1,068,020 

Bagda, 

3,716  „ 

267,862* 

Jarayal, 

8,297  „ 

515,732 

Purab  Bhagu, 

3,022  „ 17 

222,280 

Chakmani, 

6,173  „ 

321,326 

Pandr&jah, 

3,136  „ 4 

195,837* 

Jakhal,ft 

3,092  „ 

196,020 

B&di  BhoSadi, 

2,823  „ 

175,585 

Jabdi, 

» a 

45,025 

Bhdld, 

2,840  „ 

145,437 

Dahr6r, 

8,165  „ 

202,818 

Bhadwdr, 

2,087  „ 

130,471* 

Darbhdnga, 

2,038  „ 

159,052 

Parharpur, 

1,968  „ 

121,067* 

R4mjaund,7 

7,409  „ 

470,005$ 

Bahadurpur, 

1,936  „ 16 

119,305 

Sareshti, 

15,474  „ 

941,010 

Baraf, 

1,455  „ 12 

90,369* 

Salimpur, 

458  „ 14 

29,094 

1 A note  suggests  that  Narhan,  still 
existing  in  Champaran  is  meant,  but  G. 
and  T.  both  have  Barhan. 

* T.  Charband.  G.  Cheranend. 

• var.  and  T.  Athi^s. 


4 var.  and  G.  Bachti.  T.  Batschi. 
• var . Jhandi,  Jahdi. 

0 In  the  maps  Jakhalpdr. 

T Note  suggests,  Ramchawand. 
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B.  & B.  B.  Dims. 

B.  A B. 

B.  Dams. 

8alnn&bad, 

44  „ 16 

4,184 

M<5rwah, 

8,289  „ 

616,485 

Sanjdli  Tadr£, 

2,460  „ 

150,843} 

Mandah,  (Ma- 

Alipdr, 

8,796  „ 

442,466 

htnd  P) 

107,7  „ 12 

66,693 

Fukrab4d, 

1,170  „ 6 

72,355 

Mar g4,’ 

632  „ 18 

39,022 

Khanauli, 

4,644  „ 

408,804 

Malahmi,8 

151  „ 1 

9,728 

Ghar  C ha  wand, 

6,510  „ 

849,480} 

Nauram, 

II  »» 

288,140 

Kddakhand, 

3,888  „ 

243,677 

Nautan, 

3,381  7 

209,153 

Korfdi, 

y>  n 

90,000 

Hathf, 

2,563  „ 18 

159,7904 

Ehanda, 

330  „ 6 

21,443 

Harni, 

796  „ 17 

60,342 

Kadwan',1 

2,609  „ 

142,495 

Hdbi,1 * * 4 * 

8,665  „ 8 

230,700 

Mahla, 

15,295  „ 

946,048 

SarJcar  of  Rohtds. 


Containing  18  Mahals , 47,334  Bighas  15  Biswas.  Revenae,  40,819493 


Dams.  Castes  varions.  Cavalry  4,550.  Infantry  lo2,000. 

B.  & B. 

B.  Dims. 

B.  A B. 

B.  Dims. 

JOrah, 

63,512  „ 16 

4,028,100 

Batanpur,  has  a 

Bkojpur, 

66,078  „ 17 

4,903,310 

strong  fort,  „ „ 

783,425 

ftrd, 

»>  « 

3,407,840 

Sarsf.T  44,710  „ 3 

2,769,466 

ftnwar, 

22,733  „ 3 

1,677,000 

Sahsarion,  81,220  ,,  18 

2,370,790 

Badgaon,6 

10,64ft  „ 17 

842,400 

Fatljpur  bhaiya.50,474  „ 15 

3,786,040 

Jaand, 

45,261  „ 3 

4,440,360 

Kdfra,  29,167  „ 15 

1,829,300 

Jaidar, 

26,638  „ 16 

1,634,110 

K6{,  has  a strong 

Danwar, 

29,154  „ 4 

2,076,520 

fort>  » „ 

847,920 

Dinar,* 

If  » 

350,000 

Mangrfir, 

924,000 

Bohtas  with  su- 
burban diet., 

34,330  „ 19 

2,258,620 

Nanndr,  29,621  „ 

2,000,000 

The  Subah  of  Rdhabdd.  ( Allahabad .) 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  Sinjhauli  in  the 
Jaunpur  district  to  the  southern  hills3  is  160  kos ; its  breadth  from 
Chausa  ferry  to  Ghdtampur  122  kos.  On  the  East  is  Behar.  To  the 
North,  Oudh.  Bdndhu*t lies  to  the  South  and  Agra  to  the  West. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna , and  there  are. 
other  smaller  streams  such  as  the  Arand ,10  Ken,  Sard  (Sarjii),  Bama , <fcc. 


1 In  the  maps  L6dw£ri. 

* Note  Naranga. 

* for.  Malhani,  T.  Malhi. 

4 T.  Hdti,  Gr.  Halee,  var . Hapi  and 
Hawi. 

* In  the  maps,  B&rahgdon. 

6 In  the  maps,  Din&rah. 


T In  the  maps,  Saras. 

8 No  doubt  the  Kaimur  range,  out- 
lying  the  Vindhyan  plateau. 

• Banda. 

10  The  Arand  is  in  the  S.  nl.  M. 
and  in  Tigff.  Rend.  “ nne  petite  riviere 
qni  coule  a pen  de  distance  de  Corra.” 
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Its  climate  is  healthy.  It  produces  a variety  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
garden  herbs,  and  it  has  always  an  abundant  supply  of  melons  and  grapes. 
Agriculture  is  in  a flourishing  state.  Jowari1  and  LaMarah , however, 
do  not  grow  and  Moth  is  scarce.  Cloths,  such  as  Jhdli  * and  Mihrkal  and 
the  like  are  beautifully  woven,  especially  at  Bendres,  Jaldlabdd  and  Mau 
At  Jaunpur,  Zafarwal  and  other  places  woollen  carpets  are  manufactured. 
A variety  of  game  is  also  to  be  found. 

lllahabdd  anciently  called  Priyag  was  distinguished  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  by  the  former  name.  A stone  fort  was  completed  and  many 
handsome  edifices  erected.  The  Hindds  regard  it  as  the  King  of  shrines. 
Near  it,  the  Ganges , the  Jumna  and  the  Saraswati  meet,  though  the  latter 
is  not  visible.  Near  the  village  of  Kant  at  considerable  captures  of  ele- 
phants are  made.  What  is  most  strange  is  that  when  Jupiter  enters  the 
constellation  Leo,  a small  hill  appears  from  out  of  the  Ganges  and  remains 
there  during  the  space  of  one  month  upon  which  the  people  offer  divine 
worship. 

Bardnasi , universally  known  as  Benares,  is  a large  city  situated  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  the  Barna  and  the  Asi?  In  ancient  books,  it  is  styled 
Kdsi.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a bow  of  which  the  Ganges  forms  the 
string.  In  former  days  there  was  here  an  idol  temple,  * round  which  pro- 
cession was  made  after  the  manner  of  the  kagbah  and  similar  ceremonials 
of  the  pilgrims  conducted.  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  in  Hindustan.  Crowds  of  people  flock  to  it  from  the 
most  distant  parts  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  to  which  they  apply 
themselves  with  the  most  devoted  assiduity.  Some  particulars  of  its 
history  shall  be  related  in  what  follows. 

In  A.  H.  410  Sul^dn  Mabmud  of  Ghazni  marched  hither,  and  some 
disruption  of  the  old  faith  was  effected.  In  A.  H.  416,  he  again  invaded 
the  country.  He  first  invested  Gwalior  but  raised  the  siege  under 
a treaty  of  peace.  He  then  resolved  to  take  the  fort  of  Kdlinjar.  The 
governor  sent  him  300  elephants  with  his  respectful  submission  and 
proffered  some  eulogistic  verses.  Mabmud  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 


1 This  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
crops. 

* See  1st  Yol.  pp.  94,  95. 

• The  Asi  is  a mere  brook  and  the  city 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges, between  the  Barna  Nadi  on  the  N. 
E.  and  the  Asi  Nala  on  the  S.  W.  The 
former  rises  to  the  N.  of  Allahabad  and 


has  a course  of  100  miles.  The  Asi  Nala 
will  be  found  in  James  Prinsep’s  map  of 
the  city  of  Benares.  From  the  joint 
names  of  the  two  whioh  bound  the  city, 
N.  and  8.  the  Br&hmans  derive  Varanasi, 
the  Sanskrit  form  of  Benares.  Cun- 
ningham, Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  437. 
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bestowed  on  him  the  governorship  of  the  fort  together  with  the  charge  of 
fourteen  other  places. 

Jawipwr  is  a large  city.  Sulttin  Firoz  (Tughlak)  king  of  Delhi  laid 
its  foundations  and  named  it  after  his  cousin  Fakhrtiddin  Jaunah.1  Its 
longitude  is  190°  6" ; its  latitude  26°  15*. 

Ghanddah  (Chanar)  is  a stone  fort  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  scarce 
equalled  for  its  loftiness  and  strength.  The  river  Ganges  flows  at  its  foot. 

In  its  vicinity,  there  is  a tribe  of  men  who  go  naked,  living  in  the 
wilds,  and  subsist  by  their  bows  and  arrows  and  the  game  they  kill. 
Elephants  are  also  found  in  the  forests. 

K&vnjar  is  a stone  fortress  situated  upon  a heaven-reaching*  hill. 
No  one  can  trace  its  origin.  It  contains  many  idol  temples  and  an  idol  is 
there,  called  Kali  Bhairon*  18  cubits  high,  of  which  marvellous  tales  are 
related.  Springs  rise  within  the  fort  and  there  are  many  tanks.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  a dense  forest  in  which  wild  elephants,  and  kestrels  and  hawks 
and  other  animals  are  trapped.4  Ebony  is  here  found  and  many  kinds  of 
fruits  grow  spontaneously.  There  is  also  an  iron  mine.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, within  eight  kos,  the  peasants  find  small  diamonds. 

It  is  said  that  Rtija  Kirat  Singh  the  governor  of  the  fort  possessed 
aii  precious  treasures,  a learned  Brahman  of  saintly  life,  a youth  of  great 
beauty  and  amiable  disposition,  a parrot  that  answered  any  questions 
put  to  it  and  some  say,  remembered  everything  that  it  heard,  a musician 
named  Bakshti  unequalled  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  his  art,  and 
two  handmaidens  lovely  to  behold  and  skilled  in  song.  Sul(an  Bahadur 
Gujrdti  having  formed  a friendship  with  the  R&jti  asked  him  for  one  of 
these.  The  Rtijah  generously  and  with  a provident  wisdom  sent  him 
Bakshu.  Next  Sher  Khin  of  the  House  of  Stir  requested  the  gift  of  the 
two  wonderful  songstresses,  and  when  his  messenger  returned  without 
them,  he  invested  the  fort.  Works  were  erected  and  the  besieged  were 
reduced  to  great  straits.  In  despair,  the  Rajti,  after  the  manner  of  the 


* According  to  Tieffenthaler,  it  was 
named  after  a woman]  called  Djona 
whose  husband  was  a herdsman,  and 
who  founded  the  city  700  years  ago  and 
became  its  eponymous  heroine. 

* Its  elevation  is  1230  feet  above  sea 
lereL  I preserve  the  epithet.  Ferish- 
ta  ascribes  the  fort  to  Kedar  lUja,  a 
contemporary  of  Muhammad,  but  local  le- 
gend connects  it  with  Chandra  Brim, 


ancestor  of  the  great  Chandel  family 
of  Bajputs,  who  removed  hither  after 
their  defeat  by  Prithi  B£j  the  Chauh£n 
ruler  of  Delhi.  I.  G. 

8 Probably  a name  of  Siva,  but 
one  of  his  inferior  manifestations. 

4 This  classification  of  game  does  not 
betray  either  the  sportsman  or  the 
naturalist. 
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Hindus  who  hold  their  honour  dear,  burnt  his  women,  for  in  the  slumber- 
iug  of  his  reason,  he  had  set  his  affections  upon  the  things  of  this  fleeting 
life,  and  so  giving  his  body  to  ashes,  according  to  the  desire  of  his  enemies, 
he  became  soiled  with  the  dust  of  dissolution.  As  to  Sher  Khdn,  who 
had  conceived  this  wicked  design,  he  fell  at  the  powder  magazine  when 
the  fire  opened  on  the  fort  and  the  harvest  of  his  life  was  consumed.1 

In  the  village  of  Modha  high  and  low  are  distinguished  for  their 
comeliness. 

This  Subah  contains  ten  Sarkars,  and  177  Parganahs.  Revenue  21 
krorsy  24  lakhs  and  27,819  dams  (Rs.  53,10,695-7-9,)  and  12  lakhs  of 
betel  leaves.  Of  these  Parganahs  131  pay  revenue  from  crops  charged  at 
special  rates.  Measured  land  39,68,018  bighas,  3 biswas,  yielding  a re- 
venue of  20  krors,  29  lakhs  71,224  dams  (Rs.  50,74,280-9).  The  re- 
maining 46  Parganahs  pay  the  general  bigah  rate.  They  are  rated  at  94 
lakhs,  56,595  dams  (Rs.  2,36,424-14).  Of  this,  1 kror , 11  lakhs , 65,417 
dams  (Rs.  279,135-6-6,)  are  Suyurghdl . The  province  furnishes  11,375 
Cavalry,  237,870  Infantry  and  323  elephants. 


Note. — In  the  names  of  the  parganahs  under  the  following  Sarkars , I 
have  altered  the  spelling  where  the  variants  allow,  in  accordance  with 
Elliot's  lists,  as  his  personal  acquaintance  with  their  true  pronunciation 
is  probably  more  correct  than  those  of  my  previous  lists  which  were 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  reconcile  the  readings  of  Gladwin  and 
Tieffenthaler.  The  discrepancies  are  slight  and  will  not  interfere  with 
their  recognition. 


Subah  of  Ilahdbdd. 

Subah  of  Agra. 

Subah  of  Oudh. 

Subah  of  Delhi. 

Sarkars . 

Sarkars . 

Sarkdrs. 

Sarkdrs . 

Il&hibas. 

Agra. 

Garakhpur. 

Delhi. 

Karr  ah. 

Kanauj. 

Rewari. 

Korarah  (Kora). 

K&lpi. 

Saharanpur. 

K&linjar. 

Kol. 

His&r  Firozah. 

Jaunpur. 

Tijarah. 

Sambhal. 

Gh&ziptir. 

Irij. 

Bad&on. 

Benares. 

Sahar. 

Chan&r. 

1 This  took  place 

in  1554.  During 

der.  He  was 

brought  out  severely 

the  siege  a live  shell  rebounded  from 

burnt  and  died 

next  day,  having  pro* 

the  walls  into  the  battery  where  Sher 

| viously  ordered  an  assault  which  was  at 

Shih  stood  and  set  fire  to  the  gunpow- 

once  made  with  i 

success.  I.  G. 
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Sarkdr  of  IUhdbds.K 

Containing  11  Mahals , 573,311  Big  has,  14  Biswas . Of  these,  9 Mahals  yield 
20,833,374*  Dams,  in  money.  Suyurghdl , 747,001^  Ddms. 

Castes  various.  Cavalry  580.  Infantry  7,100. 


Blghas  and 

Revenue 

Suydr* 

i 

l 

Biswas. 

D. 

ghil  D. 

H 

1 

Il&habis,  with  suburban 

■ 

district : has  a stone 
fort 

284,067 

9,267,359 

253,261 

Bhad6i,  with  a brick  fort 

I on  the  bank  of  the  Gan- 

ges 

73,252-2 

3,660,918 

37,634 

200 

Jaldlabid,"  6 Mahals  ... 
Boraon 

... 

737,220 

... 

10 

63,932-4 

3,247,127 

161,527 

40 

h 8ingraur,  has  a brick  fort 

on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges 

88,636-6 

1,886,066 

74,883 

... 

fSktndarptir 

tomtit,  has  a stone  fort  on 

34,756-8 

1,867,704 

92,138 

25 

the  Ganges  ... 

... 

866,555 

... 

60 

Km.  (Elliot  Klwif)  ... 

Kairagafh,  has  a stone 

14,385-3 

721,115 

19,005 

16 

fort  on  a bill... 

... 

400,000 

... 

200 

Hah,  has  a stone  fort  on 

the  hill  Alwand* 

21,982 

1,139,980 

22,496^ 

20 

Hldiabis,  (now  called 

JhusL  Elliot) 

42,422-5 

2,018,014 

79,078 

20 

1,000  Brihman. 


6.000  R6jp6t,  a few 

Bhar.* 

400  Brihman. 

1.000  R*jpdt,Chan- 

del,  Brah- 
man. 


...  Brihman,  Ki- 
yath,  Rah- 
matulldhi. 
600  Brihman 

2,000  Khandilr" 
400  Rdjptit,  Brih- 
man. 


5,000  Rijpdt,  Bi- 
risi  ?• 

400  Rljpit,  Ga- 
harwil 

400  Rijpht,  Brih- 
man. 


1 Changed  by  8hih  Jahan  to  Ilahabad 
•«  the  termination  Ids  savoured  too 
much  of  Hindnism.  Elliot’s  Glossary  II. 
104.  but  Mr.  Beames  considers  that  bdd 
was  the  original  Muhammadan  termina- 
tion, changed  by  the  lower  orders  to 
as  they  continue  to  call  it  to  this 
day. 

1 The  Bhars  were  a powerful  tribe 
during  the  period  of  Buddhist  ascen- 
dancy. In  Southern  and  Eastern  Oudh 
there  are  many  relics  of  their  wealth 
•»d  power  in  the  shape  of  tanks,  wells, 
embankments  and  deserted  sites  of  brick 
built  forts  and  towns.  I.  G. 

21 


1 Three  names  follow  without  diacri- 
tical points,  illegible  in  the  MSS.  Tieff. 
gives  “ Sobehe,  Anil  a,  Bando,  Bar  bar. 

4 A note  to  the  text  suggests,  Gahar- 
wdl , one  of  the  36  royal  tribes  of  Raj- 
puts. 

• This  is  donbtfnl  and  the  variants  are 
c*m»| • vfiAj|yfc  - 

9 A note  states  that  in  the  maps  there 
is  no  hill.  Alwand  is  the  name  of  a 
well-known  mountain  in  Hamadan,  80 
leagues  from  Ispahan,  often  employed 
in  Persian  imagery  as  a synonym  for 
loftiness. 
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Sarlc&r  of  Ohdzipur , (East) 

Containing  19  Mahals , 288,770  Bighas , 7 Biswas.  Revenue  13,431,308 
Bdms , in  money.  Suyurghal , 131,825  Dim#.  Castes  various. 
Cavalry  310.  Infantry  16,650. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suydr- 
ghal  D. 

t* 

■3 

5 

o 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

BalU 

28,344-16 

1,250,000 

200 

2000 

Rijptit.1 

Pachdtar 

... 

13,679-9 

6,982,040 

2,250 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Bilhabis* 

12,306 

652,360 

10 

200 

Do. 

Bahriabad 

6,983-10 

865,840 

1,720 

• •• 

200 

Do. 

Bhaliecb,  (E.  Bariioh) 

2,265-19 

112,461 

IM 

• •• 

Chausi,  (E.  Chaunai) 

15,602-11 

791,653 

10 

600 

Brihman. 

Dihba,  (E.  Dihmah) 

... 

2,808-15 

128,815 

2,077 

... 

50 

Rijptit. 

Bayyidpur  Namdi 

... 

25,721-3 

1,250,280 

18,172 

20 

1000 

Brahman. 

Zahurabid 

... 

18,802-12 

657,808 

29,528 

500 

20 

Do. 

Ghizipur  with  suburban 

Kayatb,  Rsj- 

district  ... 

... 

12,325-9 

670,350  1 

89,680 

10 

20 

pdt. 

Kariyat  Pali  ... 
Kdpachhit 

... 

1,394-5 

75,467 

... 

... 

19,266-11 

942,190 

893 

20 

2000 

Rijptit. 

Gandhi,  (E.  Gafhi) 

... 

10,049-10 

500,000  1 

• •• 

200 

Do. 

Karenda 

... 

6,260-16 

293,515 

•••  | 

300 

Do. 

Lakhnir,*  (E.  Lakbnesar) 

2,883-3 

126,636 

834 

... 

Madan  Benares 

... 

66,548-7 

2,760,000 

1,356 

*50 

6000 

Brihman. 

M oframmadibid.  and  Par- 

harbari, 

... 

48,774-16 

2,260,707 

4,777 

2000 

100 

Do. 

Sarkar  of  Benares  (East.) 

Containing  8 Mahals , 36,869  Bighas , 12  Biswa*.  Revenue  8,869,315  Dim# 
in  money.  Suyurghdl  3,38,184.  Castes  various. 

Cavalry  830.  Infantry  8,400. 


Afrid, ...  ...  ... 

Benires,  with  suburban 

10,655-6 

853,226 

20,080 

... 

400 

Brahman, 

BAjput. 

distriot, 

81,657-1 

1,734,721 

22,190 

50 

1000 

Brihman. 

Byilisi, 

Pandarh  A,  (var.  and  E.  Pan- 

60,961-3 

547,684 

20 

300 

Do. 

drah)  

4,610-15 

844,221 

16,836 

10 

400 

Do. 

Kaswir, 

41,184-14 

2,290,160 

80,120 

50 

2000 

Do. 

Katehar,  has  a brick  fort,.. 

30,495-14 

18,098-3 

1,874,230 

48,070 

500 

4000 

l 

I 

Harhtii, 

713,426 

8,145 

... 

300 

Brihman. 

1 Here  follows  an  unintelligible  sen- 
tence varying  in  four  MSS. 

* G.  and  T.  Baliabass. 


• “ Lakbnesar  ” in  text  with  var.  Lakh- 
ner  (see  p.  90)  in  which  the  other  autho- 
rities concur. 
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Sarkdr  of  Jaunpur  (North). 


Containing  41  Mahals , 870,265  Big  has,  4 Biswas . Re  venae  56,394,107  dams 
in  money.  Suyurghdlf  4,717,654.  Castes  various. 

Cavalry  915.  Infantry  86,000. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suydr- 
ghal  D. 

b 

1 

« 

O 

Infantry 

Castes. 

Aldimau, 

46,888-12 

88,976 

50 

3,000 

Rajpdt  Bach- 

2,718,661 

goti. 

Angtf, 

42,992-14 

464,516 

50 

2,000 

Sayyid,  R6j- 

pnt,  and 
Rahm&tul- 

lahi. 

Bitten 

17,708 

844,867 

10 

100 

An^ari.1 

Bhadaon 

229,315 

10 

100 

Saddi^i. 

Tilhani 

lannpur  with  suburbs,  has 

10,988-8 

654,363 

27,467 

10 

100 

Rdjput. 

s fort,  the  lower  part 
•tone,  and  the  upper  con- 

rtructed  of  brick 

66, 739-4 

4,247,043 

120 

2,500 

Rajpdt  Ko- 

sak,  Brah- 
man, Kur- 
mi.* 

Cbindfpdr  Bashar,  (E.  Bir- 

22,826-7 

1,467,206 

167,641 

l»r) 

20 

400 

Rahmatulld- 

hi,  Brdh- 
man. 

CMndah 

17,690 

989,286 

20 

300 

Bachgoti. 

Rajpdt. 

Chiriyakot 

14,153 

807,848 

13,689 

20 

200 

Jakesar  (E.  Chakesar)  ... 
Kharid.  has  a brick  fort  on 

6,416-10 

286,586 

10 

100 

§addild. 

the  banks  of  the  Sarah 

(*r) 

80,914-13 

1,445,743 

3,140 

50 

6,000 

Rdjpdt  Kau- 

Khifpur  Tdncjnh 

17,366 

986.953 

800 

Kdyath. 

Khanpur  ... 

6,628-10 

RE 

150 

Rdjpdt. 

Do.Gautami.* 

Deogion 

44,524-18 

2,683,206 

1,826,299 

1,000 

R4n 

24,360 

300 

Rajpdt. 

Sanjhauli 

46,815-3 

334,932 

100 

Sayyid,  Rdj- 

pdt,  Brah- 

man. 

1 These  aooording  to  the  I.  G.(  Bahraioh) 
were  the  descendants  of  the  early  Mus- 
sulman settlers  and  invaders.  For  their 
descent  and  history,  see  Elliot  I,  7.  For 
Bachgoti,  see  Elliot  (Races  of  the  N.W.P.) 
who  says  that  all  Chauhans  are  Baoh- 
gotis,  being  of  the  gotra  of  Bach  bat 
Sberring  proves  this  to  be  an  error, 
isstancing  the  gotra s of  Vatsa  and  Kyasp. 
Hindu  Tribes,  I,  p.  164. 


* A note  suggests  “Konbhi”  or  “Gau- 
fcami,”  bat  Karmi  is  a well  known  agri- 
culturist caste  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Hindustan,  being  the  same  essentially  as 
the  Kunbhis  of  the  west  and  south. 

* A clan  of  Rdjpdts  of  the  Chandar- 
bana,  once  a powerful  olan  in  the  Lower 
Doab.  See  Elliot,  p.  118,  1,  and  Sherr- 
ing,  1,  202. 


h. 
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Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suynr- 
ghal  D. 

tf 

IS 

► 

<8 

O 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Sikandarpur,  has  a brick 
fort,... 

82,674-10 

1,706,417 

5,325 

10 

3,000 

Br£hman. 

Sagdf,  (E.  Sagri) 

... 

19.792 

1,274,721 

102,224 

10 

200 

Rajput. 

Sorharpdr 

... 

18,851 

1,164,095 

7,094 

10 

20 

Sliadiabad 

... 

30,818-8 

1,700,742 

10,020 

20 

400 

Do. 

?nfarabad, 

... 

2,822-9 

156,926 

13,8064 

60 

Do. 

Kariyat  Mittu  ... 

... 

8,991-11 

551,410 

• • • • 

i’o 

300 

Do. 

„ Dostpur, 

... 

8,857 

481,524 

42,227 

... 

100 

Do. 

„ Mendhah 

7,416 

394.870 

21,260 

100 

Do. 

„ So4thah 

2,988-10 

206,733 

14,224 

... 

100 

Do. 

Kdlah,' 

... 

24,231 

1,363,332 

14,971 

10 

300 

Do. 

Ghiswah 

... 

30,776 

1,241,291 

42,366 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gh<5si,  ... 

... 

18,913 

1,037,934 

69,650 

10 

200 

Do. 

Gadw&rah 

2,191 

518,942 

2,682 

60 

6,000 

RijputBach- 

Eandiyah,  (E.  Kaujia) 

6,764-12 

341,890 

200 

goti. 

Rajput. 

Gop&lpur 

3,266-8 

18,043 

4,948 

... 

100 

Do. 

Kar&kat 

48,382-14 

23,002,748 

77,339 

20 

500 

Do. 

Mandiahu,  has  a briok  fort 
(E.  Mariahu) 1 

88,899-5 

5,259,465 

273,788 

50 

2,000 

Rajput  Kau- 

Mnbammadab&d 

66,350-14 

3,229,063 

220,442 

30 

1,000 

eik. 

Rajput,  Brah- 

Mungra 

9,626-5 

629,730 

200 

man. 

Rajput. 

Majhanra 

... 

6,417-6 

420,164 

14,427 

... 

200 

Rahmatul- 

Man  ... 

2,645-3 

209,067 

50 

labi. 

Shaikh  si* 

Nizam&bad 

6,074-13 

602,692 

478,026 

200 

4,000 

dah. 

Rajput  Gao* 

Negun 

10,145 

758,796 

145,360 

200 

tami,  Brah- 
man, Rah* 
matullahL 
Br&hman. 

Xathdpdr 

4,948-14 

273,472 

21,239 

io 

200 

§addlki. 

Sarkdr  of  Manikpur. 


Containing  14  Mahals , 666,222  Bighasy  5 Biswas . Revenue  33,916,527 
JDdms  in  money.  Suyurghdl , 8,446,173.  Castes  various. 
Cavalry  2,040.  Infantry,  2,900. 


Arwal,  has  a brick  fort  ... 

62,131-10 

2,957,077 

87  520 

114 

7,000 

Rajpfifc. 

Bhaldl 

32,343-3 

1,832,283 

175,763 

20 

600 

Rajput,  Ki- 
yath,  Bao- 
riya.* 

Tilhandi 

Jalalpur  Balkhar,  has  a 

11,721-6 

383,251 

54,821 

10 

800 

Do. 

briok  fort 

76,617-8 

3,913,017 

140,325 

400 

6,000 

Baohgoti, 

Brahman. 

1 Far.  Ganriya,  Puriya : perhaps  Ba- 
oria  a tribe  of  professional  thieves 
widely  spread,  and  in  a loose  way,  a dis- 


tinct caste.  I.  G.  under,  Rajputana  and 
Sherring  II.  82. 
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Sarkdr  of  Ghanddah , ( Ohanar ,)  South. 


Containing  13  Mahals,  106,270  Bighas,  8 Biswas . Revenue  5,810,654 
Ddms , in  money.  Suyurghal , 109,065.  Cavalry  500. 
Infantry  18,000. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
ghdl  D. 

u 

5 

O 

■ 

Castes 

Ahirvrarah 

1,858-8 

109,073 

BMli,  (E.  Bhfifili) 

18,975-10 

1,112.656 

33,605 

• •• 

B&dhaul,  (E  Bayhaul)  ... 

6,412-11 

861,364 

... 

Tandah 

488,010 

... 

... 

Ghanddah,  with  suburban 

12,939-14 

833,908 

8,467 

600 

18,000 

Saddiki, 

district,  has  a stone  fort. 

Dhds 

4,274-10 

235,644 

14,548 

Farufci, 

An?ari. 

Hdghupur,  (now  pro- 
nounoed  Rnhtipur  E.)  ... 

7,267-12 

451,962  , 

17,869 

Tillages,  this  side  of  thei 
river  ...  ...1 

18,098 

845,371 

14,492 

*** 

Majhwdrah  

9,812-8 

649,817 

14.697 

... 

Mahaich 

7,950-2 

390,609 

... 

Mahwari 

4,878-3 

227,067 

... 

... 

lUhOi,  (E.  Mawai) 

4,801-2 

206,283 

3,353 

... 

... 

1 8herring  gives  the  name  of  Khond - HI,  52. 

cforfl  to  a trading  caste  in  Bhurtpfir. 
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Sarkdr  of  Bhathhhora ,l  (South.) 

Containing  89  Mahals.  Revenue,  7,262,780  Bams,  in  money. 
Cavalry  4,304.  Elephants  200.  Infantry  57,000. 


Sarkdr  of  Kdlinjary  (South.) 

Containing  11  Mahals.  Measured  land,  508,273  Bighas,  12  Biswas . 
Revenue  23,839,470  Dams,  in  money.  Suyurghdl  614,580  Dims , 
Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,210.  Elephats  112. 

Infantry  18,100. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Bevenue 

D. 

Suytir- 

ghAlD. 

Infantry. 

3 

I 

w 

Gastes. 

UgnAsI,  has  a brick  fort,  (E. 

60,776 

UgAsi)  

58,963-6 

2,602,893 

400 

6,000 

10 

Sayyid, 

Ga^hwal, 

Ajaigafh,  has  a stone  fort 

ParihAr.* 

on  a hill 

Sendha,  (B.  8ih<5ndA)  has 

138,467-12 

200,000 

20 

2,000 

10 

Gond. 

a stone  fort  on  the  Ken... 

6,262,8331 

129,412 

20 

3,000 

25 

Gond,  Chan- 

del,  Ac. 

Simannf,  has  a brick  fort... 
ShAdipur.  has  a stone 

48,866-3 

2,247,346 

16,300 

300 

3,000 

KhandwAL 

fort 

62,756-15 

2,798,329$ 

96,812 

40 

700 

RAjptit,  Ac. 

Hasan 

11,988-10 

612,026 

50 

100 

20 

Bhar,  Bail. 

Kalin  jar  with  suburban 

district 

KharAlah,  has  a brick 

22,494 

970,269 

130,490 

20 

600 

7 

fort 

MahobA,  has  a stone  fort, 

25,940-1 

1,276,326 

60 

1,600 

... 

BAjput,  Bais. 

and  each  side  of  the 

village  is  flanked  by  two 
high  hills 

81,667-13 

4,042,014 
A 120,000 
pdn  leaves. 

860,628 

100 

3,000 

40 

Bagri. 

MAudhA,  has  a stone  fort... 

62,630-7 

2,998,062 

164,062 

30 

400 

Rahmatu'l- 

lAhi,  Pari- 
h&r. 

1 G.  Buhtgorah.  Tieff,  omits  it. 

* One  of  the  4 Agnikula  or  Fire-raoes, 
the  others  being  PramAr,  Solankhi  and 
GhauhAn.  See  BUiot,  I,  68.  The  BAgri 
are  a tribe  inhabiting  the  BAgar  oountry, 
a tract  between  the  S.-W.  border  of 


Hari&na  and  the  GhAra.  BAgar  is  also 
the  name  of  a tract  in  MAlwah,  but  in 
the  N.-W.  P.  applied  to  the  BAgri  Jats 
of  HissAr  and  BhattiAna.  Elliot,  I, 
9-10. 
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Sarkar  of  Korardh  (Corah,)  West . 

Containing  9 Mahals,  341,170,  Bighas,  10  Biswas.  Revenue  17,397,567 
Dams.  Suyurghdl  469,350  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  500. 
Elephants  10.  Infantry  15,000. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyfir- 
ghil  D. 

& 

i 

o 

* 

4 

i 

3 

i 

Oastes. 

Jijmio,  has  a fort  on  the 
Ganges 

62,195-10 

3,106,346 

189,936 

200 

7 

Afghin 
Lodhi,  Rij- 
pdt,  Bais. 

Xorarah,1  with  suburban 
district,  has  a brick  fort 

124,748-12 

6,771,891 

267,373 

50 

... 

Brihman. 

on  the  Arand ... 

Ghtiampdr 

78,876-3 

8,667,564 

48,654 

100 

10 

Rijpfit  Di- 
khit (Di- 
kshit)  K4- 
yath 

Brihman. 

Xajhawan 

26,980-8 

1,823,339 

2,574 

Xsttt  

12,178-11 

584,274 

20,815 

... 

Hi  j put  Gan- 
tami. 

Giner 

513,497 

20 

Do. 

Iinnpur  Kin  dr,  (Elliot 

17,965 

30 

Do. 

liratpdr  Kanin  da) 

Ideanpur 

13,181 

50 

2,000 

2 

Rdjpdt 

Chandel. 

Sarkdr  of  Karra h,*  (West.) 

Containing  12  Mahals,  447,55 6'Bighas,  19  Biswas . Revenue,  22,682,048 
Dams.  Suyuryhal , 1,498,862  Ddms,  Castes  various. 

Cavalry  390.  Infantry  8,700. 


Bighas  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suydr- 
ghil  D. 

IT 

1 

as 

6 

J 

8 

1 

Castes. 

O 

O 

l-i 

3 

Eiohhi,  (Elliot  Enchhi)  ... 

35,825-11 

1,624,034* 

34,974 

500 

Rdipdt, 

Atharban  ...  ... 

18,517-14 

894,036* 

4,770 

200 

.. 

Do. 

I 

15.783-11 

845,766 

10 

500 

Do. 

1 Elliot.  The  8-ul-M  A 

k«yed  town  in  Fateh  pdr  district  j for- 
®«ly  the  capital  of  this  Sarkir  under 
the  Hnghals : it  still  retains  traces  of 
its  former  importance.  A few  words 
follow  this  name  whioh  are  either  omit- 
ted or  illegible  in  the  other  MSS. 
hftenlly  they  run  thus:  “And  there 
i*  a village  called  Ndmi  which  prodaces 
towers  and  colour.”  Perhaps,  a dye. 
Jar  the  Dikhit  tribe  of  Rajputs.  See 
Mot,  1, 88. 

* The  text  bee  5^  and  at  p.  849 


5/^  The  latter  is  correct.  “In  1876, 
the  fief  of  Karra,  Mahoba  and  Dilaman 
were  united  under  one  governor  called 
Malik  u’s  Shark-  Akbar  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Allahabad,  whioh 
henceforth  superseded  Karra  in  im- 
portance ” I.  G.  Karrah  is  now  a ruined 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
40  miles  N.-W.  of  Allahabid.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting  be* 
tween  Muizu’ddm  and  his  father  in  1286 
whioh  forms  the  subject  of  Mir  Khusru’s 
well-known  Persian  Epic,  the  Kir&nn’s 
Saadain. 
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Bighae  and 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyur- 
gbal  D. 

t 

i 

o 

Infantry. 

Elephants.  | 

Castes. 

Eaveli,  (suburban  district) 

of  Karrah 

9,638-17 

5,192,170 

442,080 

i,000 

K&yath,  Raj- 
put, Brih- 
man,  Khari* 

B&rl 

66,727-18 

2,707,084 

26,350 

4,000 

Rijpufc, 

Baldah*  of  Karrah,  has  a 

Brihman. 

fort  on  the  Ganges, 
lower  part  stone,  upper, 
brick 

70,001-12 

236,868 

Various. 

Karari,  has  a brick  fort  on 

the  Jumna 

89,686-19 

141,953 

... 

... 

Kdfcla  

Kupr&,  commonly  K<5s6n, 

909,234 

122,191 

H 

Br&hman, 

Rajput. 

(Elliot,  Karson),9  has  a 

11,782-9 

693,487* 

brick  fort  

Fatehpur  Hanswah,  (Elliot 

Various. 

65,916-8 

Haswa) 

50 

' 

R&jptit, 

Brahman. 

Hatgaop 

65,322-12 

24,829 

40 

Do. 

Hanswah 

42,521-3 

2,123,66a 

WEmMl 

30 

Afghan, 

Rajput. 

Its  rulers. 


Sultanu's  Sharif  reigned,  16  years. 

Mubarak  Shah  „ 1 year  and  a fraction. 


Sult&n  Ibrahim 
Sultan  Mahmdd 
Mahmud1 * * 4  Shah 
Husain 


40  years  „ 

21  years  and  a few  months. 

5 months. 

19  years. 

These  six  princes  held  sway  for  97  years  and  a few  months. 

This  province  was  formerly  administered  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi. 
When  the  imperial  authority  devolved  on  Sultan  Mahmdd-b-SuUin 
Muljammad-b-Firuz  Shah,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Sulfan  us  Shark  upon 


1 Elliot  makes  the  “ Kharris”  a 

division  of  Ganr  K&yaths. 

• Mr.  Beames  in  a note  to  Elliot’s 

Gloss.,  p.  83,  II,  distinguishes  between 
Eaveli  and  Baldah , the  former  alluding 
to  the  district  close  to  the  Capital  and 
the  latter  to  that  at  a distance.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  had  he 
determined  the  limits  of  the  distance. 


It  cannot  be  far,  as  Elliot  at  p 107,  says 
that  the  distinction  between  Haveli  and 
Baldah  Karra  has  been  lost  as  separate 
Parganahs , both  being  in  Parganah 
Karra. 

• T.  Kurson,  G.  Kursoon. 

4 A note  corrects  the  name  as  Muham- 
mad Shdh. 
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Malik  Sarw&r  a eunuch  who  had  received  from  his  predecessor  the 
dignity  of  Khdn~i-Jahdn , and  sent  him  to  this  province.1  He  gave  lustre  to 
his  reign  by  his  judgment,  clemency,  justice  and  valour  and  thus  garnered 
a provision  for  his  life’s  last  journey.  When  the  cup  of  his  days  was  full, 
the  son  whom  he  had  adopted,  named  Mub&rak  Karanf  ul,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  State,  raised  himself  to  power  and  had  the  hhutbah 
read  and  the  coin  struck  iu  his  own  name.  When  the  news  of  this  event 
reached  Mallu  ( Khan *)  he  collected  troops  and  marched  from  Delhi  to 
oppose  him  and  encamped  in  readiness  for  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,3  but  nothing  decisive  having  been  effected,  both  armies  returned 
home. 

When  this  prince  died,  his  younger  brother  Ibrahim  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  By  his  knowledge  of  men  and  capacity  for  affairs  he  administered 
the  kingdom  with  justice  and  made  the  chastisement  of  the  unruly  a source 
of  prosperity  to  his  government.  Wisdom  was  eagerly  sought  and  the 
inspects  of  the  intelligent  in  every  profession  were  advanced.  l£&zi 
flahabu’ddin,*  a sage  of  Hindustan  flourished  about  this  time.  He  was 
bn  at  Delhi  and  in  that  city  acquired  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
inductive  sciences  and  traditional  lore,  and  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Timur,  he  set  out  for  Jaunpdr  in  the  company  of  his  master  Maulana 


1 In  the  account  of  the  rulers  of 
Kflwah  later  on,  Malik  Sarw&r  is  said 
to  hare  been  appointed  to  Jannpur  by 
Molpunmad  son  of  Firoz  8h£h,  father  of 
Kahmfid.  The  latter*g  accession  dates 
from  1393,  whereas  Malik  S&rwar  was 
sent  to  Jaunpdr  in  1388. 

1 This  is  a capital  instance  of  the 
abruptness  and  obscurity  of  Abnl  Fazl. 
Without  a knowledge  of  contemporary 
bistory  (and  in  this  case,  of  details  which 
the  author  had  no  warrant  to  anticipate 
ia  his  leaders)  this  passage  would  not  be 
hghtly  understood.  The  S.  nl.  M.  has 
furnished  me  with  the  completion  of  the 
name  and  information  as  to  its  bearer. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
court  of  Mubarak’s  father. 

• At  Kanauj  in  1401.  The  dates  of 
the  various  authorities  do  not  agree.  The 
k G.  makes  the  length  of  the  first  reign 
IS  jean  instead  of  16 : Tieffenthaler  only 

22 


6 between  A.  H.  796  and  802.  (A.  D. 
1393 — 99.) 

According  to  the  Useful  Tables  the 
line  runs  thus : 


A.  H.  A.  D. 

800  1397.  Khoja  Jehan,  Sabah- 
dar  of  Kananj,  Oudb, 
Kora,  and  Jannpur 
assumed  indepen- 
dence. 

803.  1400.  Mub&rik  Sh£h  his 


adopted  son. 

804.  1401.  Shems  nd  din  Ibrahim 
Sh*h  Shark!. 

845.  1441.  Mahmud  Sh«h-b-Ibra- 
him. 

856.  1451.  Husen  Sh&h-b-Mah- 
mud-b-IbrahimShah. 

883.  1478.  --  - took  refuge  in 

the  court  of  Aland 
din  of  Bengal  where 
he  died  in  906  A.  H. 

4 Known  as  Malik  n*l  Ul&md. 


L. 
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Kli  w&jagi  who  was  the  successor  of  Ka^iru’ddiu  Chirigh1  of  Delhi  and 
there  continued  his  progress  and  became  the  envy  of  his  time.  Shih 
Madar,  however,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  saints  of  Hindustan  and 
the  chief  of  his  contemporay  series  of  divines,  through  the  disagreement 
that  ever  exists  between  philosophers  who  regard  the  material  world, 
and  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  entertained  no  esteem  for  the  Kazi. 

When  the  days  of  Ibrahim  came  to  a close,  his  eldest  son  Bikhan2 
Khan,  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  assumed  the  sovereignty.  As 
his  deeds  were  not  approved,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  issued  against 
him  and  his  brother  Husain5  raised  to  power.  He  made  rectitude  his  rale 
of  conduct  and  his  chief  object  the  conciliation  of  all  hearts.  Fortune 
favoured  his  desires  and  the  world  praised  him  but  intoxicated  by  the 
maddening  fumes  of  worldly4  success,  he  became  arrogant.  He  was  involved  i 
in  war  with  Sul(4n  Bahlol  and  was  defeated.  Sult&n  Bahlol  left1  his  son 
Barbak  at  JaunptLr  and  entrusted  him  with  the  government.  On  the  death 
of  Sultan  Bahlol  the  throne  of  Delhi  devolved  on  Sult&n  Sikandar. 
Sultan  Husain  with  the  connivance  of  B&rbak  collected  troops,  made  \ 
several  attempts  against  Delhi,  but  with  him  the  SharJci  dynasty  closed.®  J. 

The  Subah  of  Oudh. 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  the  Sarkir  of 
Gorakhpur  to  Kanauj  is  135  kos.  Its  breadth  from  the  northern  mountains 
to  Sidhpur T on  the  frontier  of  the  Subah  of  Allahabad  is  115  kos.  To  the 
east  is  Behar  ; to  the  north,  the  mountains  ; to  the  south,  Manikpur , and 

1 A short  biographical  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  at  conclusion  of  Ferishta’s 
history. 

1 So  the  text  The  S ul.  M.  " Bhikan.” 

1 There  was  an  interval  of  5 months 
during  wich  Muhammad  son  of  Mahmtid 
lived  through  his  brief  day  of  power 
which  he  stained  with  cruelty.  He  was 
assassinated,  on  account  of  his  brutal 
treatment  of  his  brothers. 

4 The  text  has  an  evident  error  of 
for  ; see  p.  6 Yol  I.  (Preface 
to  text)  for  the  peculiar  orthography  of 
the  Ain. 

• In  1478. 

6 Jaunpur  continued  to  be  governed 
by  the  Lodi  dynasty  till  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ibrahim  grandson  of  Bahlol  and 


last  of  the  line,  at  Panipat  by  Bibar  in 
1526.  A local  kingdom  was  for  a short  f 
time  established  under  Bahadur  Khin 
governor  of  Jaunptir  who  asserted  his 
independence.  It  was  recovered  by 
Humayun,  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  Sher  Khin  and  his  son  Salim.  Hu* 
mayun  on  his  reconquest  of  Hindustan 
died  before  he  could  master  his  eastern 
possessions.  Jaunpur  continued  under 
the  Afghins  until  Akbar  in  the  4th  year 
of  his  reign,  took  possession  of  it 
through  Ali  Ktili  Khin  and  incorpora* 
ted  it  with  his  dominions.  In  1576  the 
Viceregal  Court  was  removed  to  Al- 
lahabad and  Jaunpur  was  governed 
thenceforth  by  a Nizam. 

1 This  name  is  not  traceable. 
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to  the  west,  Eanauj . Its  climate  is  good.  Summer  and  winter  are  nearly 
temperate.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Sard  ( Sarjd ),  the  Ohaghar 
(Qogra)  the  Sai  and  the  Qodi  ( Oumti ).  In  the  first  mentioned,  divers 
aquatic  animals  and  forms  of  strange  appearance  show  themselves.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a flourishing  state,  especially  rice  of  the  kinds  called  Sukhdas , 
Madkhar,  and  Jkaniodh,1 * * * * * *  which  for  whiteness,  delicacy,  fragrance  and 
wholesomeness  are  scarcely  to  be  matched.  They  sow  their  rice  three 
months  earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  Hindustan.  When  the  drought  begins, 
the  Sai  and  the  Gogra  rise  high  in  flood  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  the  land  is  inundated,  and  as  the  waters  rise,  the  stalks  of  rice  shoot  up 
and  proportionately  lengthen  : the  crop,  however,  is  destroyed  if  the  floods 
are  in  full  force  before  the  rice  is  in  ear.  Flowers,  fruit  and  game  are 
abundant.  Wild  buffaloes  are  numerous.  When  the  plains  are  inundated 
the  animals  take  to  the  high  ground  where  the  people  find  sport  in  hunting 
them.  Some  of  the  animals  remain  all  day  in  the  water  and  only  at  night 
approach  the  dry  ground  and  breathe  in  freedom.  Awadh 8 is  one  of  the 
r lugest  cities  of  India.  In  is  situated  in  longitude  118°,  6',  and  latitude 

■ W,  22'.  It  ancient  times  its  populous  site  covered  an  extent  of  148  kos 

k length  and  36  in  breadth,  and  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  holiest  places 
o(  antiquity.  Around  the  environs  of  the  city,  they  sift  the  earth  and 
i gold  is  obtained.  It  was  the  residence  of  R&machandra8  who  in  the  Tretai 
agp  combined  in  his  own  person  both  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  the 
kingly  office. 

At  the  distance  of  one  kos  from  the  city,  the  Gogra , after  its  junction 
with  the  Sai,  flows  belows  the  fort.  Near  the  city  stand  two  considerable 
tombs  of  six  and  seven  yards  in  length  respectively.  The  vulgar  believe 
them  to  be  the  resting-places  of  Seth  and  the  prophet  Job,  and  extra- 
ordinary tales  are  related  of  them.  Some  say  that  at  Battanpur  is  the 
tomb  of  Kabirf*  the  assertor  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  portals  of  spiri- 
tual discernment  were  partly  opened  to  him  and  he  discarded  the  effete 


1 Usually  “ Jhanwdn.” 

* Ajodhya. 

* The  7th  avatdr , who  in  this  capital 

of  the  solar  dynasty  founded  on  the 

chariot  wheel  of  Brahma,  consummated 

She  glories  of  sixty  generations  of  solar 

prinees  and  as  the  incarnate  R&m&,  is 
the  hero  of  the  famous  epic  that  bears 
Ins  name. 


* A misprint  in  the  text  of 


& For  an  account  of  this  Vishnuvite 
reformer  I refer  to  the  I.  G.  (2nd  ed.  VI, 
p.  218).  His  dootrines  were  preaohed 
between  A.  D.  1380  and  1420  and  at- 
tempted the  union  of  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan in  the  worship  of  one  God  whether 
invoked  as  Ali  or  Rdma.  On  his  decease 
both  these  sects  claimed  the  body  and 
while  they  contested  it,  Eabir  sud- 
denly stood  in  their  midst  and  com- 
manding them  to  look  under  the  shroud* 
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doctrines  of  his  own  time.  Numerous  verses  in  the  Hindi  language  are 
still  extant  of  him  containing  important  theological  truths.  Bahraich  is 
a large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarju.  Its  environs  are  delightful 
with  numerous  gardens.  Sdldr  Maspud1  and  Rajab  S&l&r  are  both  buried 
here.  The  common  people  of  the  Muhammadan  faith  greatly  reverence 
this  spot  and  pilgrims  visit  it  from  distant  parts,  forming  themselves  in 
bands  and  bearing  gilded  banners.  The  first  mentioned  was  connected  by 
blood  with  Ma^mfid  Ghazni,  and  sold  his  life  bravely  in  battle  and  left 
an  unperishable  name.  The  second  was  the  father  of  Sult&n  Firdz  king  of 
Delhi  and  won  renown  by  the  rectitude  of  his  life. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  there  is  a village  called  Dokon  which  for 
a long  time  possessed  a mint  for  copper  coinage. 

From  the  northern  mountains  quantities  of  goods  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  men,  of  stout  ponies  and  of  goats,  such  as  gold,  copper,  lead, 
musk,  tails3  of  the  kutas  cow,  honey,  chuk  (an  acid  composed  of  orange  juice 
and  lemon  boiled  together),  pomegranate  seeds,  ginger,  long  pepper,  majitl? 
root,  borax,  zedoary,  war,  woollen  stuffs,  wooden  ware,  hawks,  falcons, 
black  falcons,  merlins,  and  other  articles.  In  exchange  they  carry  back 
white  and  coloured  cloths,  amber,  salt,  assafoefcida,  ornaments,  glass  and 
earthen  ware. 

Nimkhdr  is  a fort  of  considerable  note  and  a shrine  of  great  resort. 
The  river  Godi  (Gumti)  flows  near  it,  and  around  are  numerous  temples. 
There  is  a tank  called  Brahmawartkund  in  which  the  water  boils  and 
with  such  a swirl,  that  a man  cannot  sink  therein,*  and  it  ejects  whatever 


vanished.  A heap  of  beautiful  flowers 
was  there  disoovered,  which,  divided 
among  the  rival  worshippers,  were  bu- 
ried or  burnt  according  to  their  re- 
spective rites.  Pilgrims  from  upper 
India  to  this  day  beg  a spoonful  of  rice 
water  from  the  Kabir  Monastery  at 
Puri  in  Bengal. 

1 Under  the  orders  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghaznf,  he  penetrated  the  oountry  in 
A.  D.  1033,  but  was  eventually  defeated 
at  Bahraioh  and  fell  fighting,  sanguine 
purpuratum , as  Tieffenthaler  writes, 
orowned  with  the  double  glories  of  the 
hero  and  the  martyr. 

* It  would  seem  from  a passage  of 
Ferishta  mentioning  an  inroad  of 
Tibetans  into  Kashmir  in  the  reign 


of  Ibrahim,  son  of  N&suk  Shih  (p. 
859,  II)  that  the  y&k  is  meant.  The 
Kashmiris  retaliated  by  pursuing  the 
marauders,  and  exacting  as  compensa- 
tion 500  horses,  1000  pieces  of  pattd, 
200  sheep  and  50  kut£s  cows  ( 

Later  on,  it  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fail 
among  the  fauna  of  India  and  described 
as  little  differing  from  the  common  cow 
except  in  the  tail  which  is  a distinguish- 
ing peculiarity,  and  the  origin  of  its 
name,  hutds. 

9 Bnbia  Munjista,  Roxb.  a native  of 
Nepal  and  other  mountainous  countries 
N.-E.  of  Bengal.  Its  root  yields  a red 
dye. 

4 Tieffenthaler  asserts  that  it  derives 
its  name  from  Brahma  who  is  supposed 
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is  thrown  into  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  also  a deep  hollow,  the  spring- 
head of  a small  stream  one  yard  in  breadth  and  four  digits  deep  that  flows 
into  the  Gumti.  The  Brdhmana  tell  strange  tales  of  it  and  pay  it  wor- 
ship. Its  sand  shapes  itself  into  the  form  of  Mahadeo  which  quickly 
disappears  again  and  of  whatever  is  thrown  in,  as  rice  and  the  like,  no 
trace  remains. 

There  is  likewise  a place  called  Chardmitif  whence,  during  the  Holt 
festival,  flames  spontaneously  issue  forth  with  astonishing  effect. 

Lucknow  is  a large  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Gnmti,  delightful  in  its 
surroundings.  Shaikh  Mtna  whom  the  people  consider  a saint,  lies  buried 
here. 

Surajkand  is  a place  of  worship  frequented  by  various  classes  of 
people  from  the  most  distant  places. 

Kheri  is  a town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sat  upon  which  the  people 
go  iu  boats  to  spear  fish. 

Bilgrdm  is  a small  town  the  air  of  which  is  healthy  and  its  inhabitants 
are  generally  distinguished  for  their  quick  wit  and  their  love  of  singing. 
There  is  a well  here  which  adds  to  the  intelligence  and  comeliness  of 
whomsoever  drinks  of  it  for  forty  days. 

This  Subah  is  divided  into  five  Sarkdrs  and  thirty-eight  parganas. 
The  measured  lands  are  1 kror,  1 laJch>  71,180  Ughas.  Its  revenue,  20 
krorsy  17  lakhs,  58,172  dams , (Rs.  5,043,954-4),  of  which  85  lakhs , 21,658 
dams  (Rs.  213,041-7,)  are  Suyurghdl.  The  provincial  force  consists  of 
7,640  Cavalry,  168,250,  Infantry  and  59  Elephants. 

Sark&r  of  Oudh. 


Containing  21  Mehals,  2,796,206  Btgahs , 19  Biswahs , Revenue, 
40,956,347  Dims  in  money.  Suyurghdl , 1,680,248  Ddms.  Castes  various. 
Cavalry  1340,  Elephants  23,  Infantry  31,700. 


Oudh,  with  suburban 
district,  2 mahals,  ... 

Anbddha,  has  a brick 
fort, 

fbrahimabtd, 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

CO 

Infantry.  | 

! 

o 

Elephant.  | 

Castes. 

88,649-17 

282,037 

19,338-8 

2,008,866 

1,298,724 

445,417 
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103,806 

5 

30 

600 

700 

... 

Brithman 

Kumbi. 

Bais. 

Ansari. 

to  have  sacrificed  here,  but  according  to 

sin  of  having 

slain  i 

i Br&hman  in  the 

the  I.  G.  there  is  a legend  that  in  one 

person  of  Havana,  who  had  carried  off 

of  these  tanks,  R4m6  washed  away 

his 

1 his  wife  Sita.  1 
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44,401 

885,008 

3,960 

... 

600 

... 

Do. 

fort,  •« 

487,014 

6,869,621 

226,871 

a 

2,000 

... 

Rdjpdt  Chan- 
han, R&Dc- 

wir.* 

Bndanli,  has  a brick  fort, 

851,683 

8,248,680 

269,083 

60 

2,000 

... 

Baj  put,  Chan- 
han, Bais. 

Sflak,  do. 

571,071 

4,728,209 

2,000 

... 

Rdjput,  Kaik- 
wir. 

Baohgoti. 

Snltinpnr  do.  ... 

75,888 

3,832,580 

98,967 

7,000 

8 

Satanpur,  do. 

80,164 

1,600,741 

351 

4,000 

• •• 

Bais,  newly 

Snbeha,*  ...  ... 

104,780 

1,609,293 

*2231 

30 

1,000 

• •• 

Eijput. 

Sarwapitii,  

68,170 

1,210,835 

47,107 

... 

1,000 

e#e 

BachgotL. 

Satrikah  (Satrikh,  I.  G.) 

87,041 

1,126,295 

92,695 

20 

1,000 

• •• 

Ans&ri. 

Gaw&rohak,  

79,158 

8,773,417 

8,782 

60 

1,070 

Raikwlr. 

Kishni,  has  a brick  fort, 

26,674 

1,889,286 

123,847 

... 

8 

Rdjpdt. 

Mangalsi,  

116,401 

1,860,763 

86,604 

e a 

IKujj 

... 

SombinsL 

Naipur,  

5,997 

308,788 

... 

jgyg 

... 

Various. 

Sarkdr  of  Gorakhpur , 

Containing  24  Mahals,  244,283  Bighas , 13  Biswas . Revenue  11,926,790 


1 Sherring  mentions  a olan  of  these 
oonverts  in  Ohait  division  of  Allahabad 
Dist.  1, 162. 

* The  origin  of  this  tribe  is  given  in 
the  I.  G.  (Bahraich)  and  their  settle- 
ments in  Sherring  I,  219. 

• In  text  ? with  a note  of  in- 
terrogation. Snbeha  is  a well-known 
parganah  in  Bfra  Banki  District.  In 
the  I.  G.  its  area  is  recorded  as  88 


square  miles,  or  66,467  acres  of  which 
30,783  are  cultivated.  Govt,  land  re- 
venue £6611.  In  Akbar’s  time  accord- 
ing to  the  above  figures  Be.  40,232-7, 
and  the  average,  taking  the  bigha  at  { 
of  an  acre,  65,487}  acres  nearly. 

4 An  inferior  tribe  of  Brahmans  em- 
ployed in  casting  nativities.  Elliot  I, 
140. 
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Dam  in  money.  Suyurghal  51,235  Dams . Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,010. 
Infantry  22,000. 


Bfghag 

Biswas. 

Berenue 

D. 

1°' 

f 

I 

4 

© 

Oastes. 

d 

02 

o 

M 

s 

A tranld,  has  a brick  fort, 

82,052 

1,897,867 

6,935 

50 

1,500 

AfghAn-i-Mi- 

yAnah.x 

AwIimiI^  ...  ... 

BinAikpdr,  has  a briok 

4,114-17 

201,120 

2,170 

... 

400 

... 

Bisen. 

fort,  ...  ...  ... 

18,857-7 

600,000 

400 

8,000 

... 

BAjpdt  Sd- 
rajbansi. 

BfcibhanpArah,  (E.  Bam- 

■HHi 

bni,  p.  ) 

6,688 

414,194 

HMHH 

2,000 

BAjpdt. 

BhanwapArah, 

8,105-15 

.165,900 

200 

Bisen. 

Telpdr,  has  a briok  fort, 

9,005-17 

400,000 

■MM 

100 

2,000 

u 

BAjpdt  Sd- 

rajbansf. 

OhilopArah,  do. 
BaryApArah  (E.  Dhnria, 

6,536-14 

289,302 

• M • 

... 

2,000 

BAjpdt. 

p.  ) ... 

DewApArah  and  Kotlah,* 

8,1357-19 

1,517,078 

6,067 

60 

400 

2,000 

... 

BiaAn. 

2 mahals  

16,194-17 

717,840 

Do. 

Bihli,  (or  Bndanli) 
Basdlpur  and  Ghosi, 

83,188-19 

1,618,074 

20,878 

1 

1000 

... 

BAjpdt  Bisen. 

2 mahals,  (E.  Ghana 

V) 

Bimgarh  and  Ganrf, 

4,200 

622,080 

fl 

500 

• •a 

Sombansf. 

2 mahals,  ...  ... 

10,762 

485,948 

• ••  ••• 

IH 

... 

Do.,  troops 

entered 
under  Bi- 
nAikpdr. 

Gorakhpdr  with  snbnr- 

ban  district,  has  a 
brick  fort  on  - the 
Bapti, 

12,656-8 

567,885 

3,919 

40 

200 

Sdrajbansi. 

KatiUA,  has  a briok 

fort, 

EahlApArah,  Do.  (E. 

900-12 

16,012 

40,000 

300 

2000 

... 

Bansi. 

Bisen. 

BihlA,  p.) 

425,845 

20 

800 

... 

Mahanli,  Do.  ... 

2,523 

618,256 

2000 

... 

Bisen. 

Mandwah,  ... 

1,909-19 

452,321 

51,100 

500 

... 

Sombansi. 

Mandlah, 

Maghar  and  Batanpdr, 

1,252-6 

mSm 

B 

B 

... 

2 mahals,  has  a briok 
fort,  ...  ... 

26,062 

1,852,585 

16,771 

i 

•• 

Bisen,  Bais* 

1 See  YoL  I,  pp.  456  and  506 ; see  also 
Shenrmg  II,  248:  also  Afghan  tribes 
under  Sarkar  of  KAbul. 


* Elliot,  DhAwApAra  KuhAnA. 
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Sarkar  of  Bahraich. 

Containing  11  Mahals,  1,823,435  Bighas,  8 Biswas,  Revenue  24,120,525 
Bams  in  money.  Suyurghal,  466,482  Dams,  Castes  various.  Cavalry 
1,170.  Infantry  14,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

ifi 

5* 

t 

5 

£ 

I 

! 

* 

© 

Castes. 

OQ 

O 

►H 

w 

Bahraich  with  suburban 

■ 

district  has  a fort  on 
the  river  Sarju 

697,831 

9,139,141 

402,111 

Hi 

Rijput. 

Bah  rah 

Husimpur,  has  a brick 

926 

87,135 

i 

... 

Kahnah  1 

fort  ... 

157,416 

4,707,035 

1,601 

70 

... 

Raikwir,  Bi* 

sen. 

Dingdtin  ...  ... 

84,436 

440,662 

: ■ 

B 

... 

JanwaT.* 

Rajhat 

4,064-11 

166,780 

■ fl  | 

H 

... 

Ditto. 

Sinjhauli  — ... 

124,810 

877,007 

ini 

H 

... 

Rijput  Jan* 

w4r. 

Sultanphr 

Fakhrpur,  has  a brick 

68,146 

166,001 

... 

700 

... 

J&nwir. 

fort 

191,720 

3,167,876 

56,035 

150 

2,000 

• • 

Raikwar. 

Firozab&d,  ditto  ... 

108,601 

1,933,079 

4,107 

200 

7,000 

•M 

Rajput  or 

Ta^war.1 

Fort  of  Nawagarh  ... 
Kharonsa,  has  a brick 

417,601 

2,140,868 

50 

1,000 

• •• 

Various. 

fort 

28,489-17 

1,315,061 

2,628 

100 

1.000 

— 

Bais. 

Sarkdr  of  Khairahdd. 


Containing  22  Mahals,  1,987,700  Bighas , 6 Biswas.  Revenue,  43,644,381 
Bdms  in  money.  Suyurghal , 171,342  Bdms . Castes  various.  Cavalry 
1,160.  Infantry  27,800. 


£ 

1 

43 

4 

£ 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

to  . 

s* 

§ 

£ 

Castes. 

CQ 

o 

►H 

w 

Bar6r  Anjnah4 

79,670-9 

4,325,437 

107,079 

60 

Rajput, 

136,119 

3,545,643 

107,916 

... 

Brahman. 

Rijput, 

B&chhal. 

Asnin.4 

Baswah,  has  a brick  fort. 

P61i  

144,627 

1,849,270 

37,945 

... 

1 Var.  Kher. 

* A tribe  of  Rajputs  in  Sihonda  and 
Simauni  of  Bundelkhand  : Rastil&b&d  and 
Bithur  of  Cawnpore  and  in  Kutiya 
Gunirof  Fatebpur. 


• Hind.  or  and  iftWT  a 

well  known  Rijput  tribe,  commonly 
Tear,  and  sometimes  incorrectly,  Tenore# 
4 T.  Barbr  Anzana,  G.  Birduranjeh. 

9 Var.  Asin,  Abin,  Abnin. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

v3 

b 

7 

► 

£ 

1 

IB 

S 

® 

Castes. 

0Q 

o 

fl 

t-H 

w 

Bmn 

66,156 

1,161,236 

26,488 

20 

1,000 

Ditto. 

Basrah 

Bhanrarah,  has  a brick 

60,063 



... 

300 

... 

Various. 

fort 

8,971-18 

43,543 

50 

2,600 

... 

Ahnfn  1 

Basari 

21,740 

276,066 

200 

... 

Bachhal. 

PiU  

981-14 

48,202 

0- 

200 

... 

Ahnin.1 

Chhatyapdr  ... 

Kh&iribad  with  subur- 

64,706 

1,765,641 

41,094 

50 

7oo 

... 

Bajpnt  Ganr. 

ban  District,  2 Mahals, 
has  a brick  fort 

169,072 

2,161,234 

174,191 

60 

2,000 

Brdhman. 

8in$,  has  a brick  fort... 

211,804 

3,055,339 

195,106 

20 

2,000 

... 

Somban8i. 

Birth 

68,832 

2,091,983 

8,666 

60 

600 

... 

Ckauhdn. 

Badrpur 

120,698 

881,176 

15,581 

20 

600 

... 

Janwdr, 

Gopdmau,  has  a brick 

Bdchhal. 

fort 

107,368-6 

5,620,466 

562,037 

100 

3,000 

••• 

Rajput  Kndr. 

Sheri,  do.  do. 

260,168 

3,250,522 

50,522 

60 

1,500 

... 

Bison,  Rdj- 

Kbairigarb,  one  of  the 

pGt,  Jan- 

most  important  fort- 

wdr. 

resses  in  Hindnstdn. 
There  are  6 forts  of 
brick  and  mortar,  at 
a short  distance  from 
k. 

43,052-7 

1,829,328 

300 

1,500 

Bais,  Bisen, 

Bachhal, 

Kahnah. 

Khirkhela  ... 

15,815-16 

478,727 

20 

500 

... 

Asm.1 

Khinkhat  Man 

3,058-11 

208,288 

235,656 

• ••  •• 

400 

... 

Various. 

Iiharpur 

3,029,479 

209,079 

60 

1,000 

Brdhman. 

Machharhattah 

71,069 

2,112,176 

2,430 

30 

2,000 

... 

Kdjptit, 

Nimkhir,  has  a brick 

Bachhal. 

tort 

68,775-18 

3,566,055 

66,055 

100 

1,600 

... 

Ahir. 

Haigaraon  ... 

66,952 

200,000 

26,385 

20 

500 

... 

Brahman. 

Sarkdr  of  Lucknow . 

Containing  55  i Mahals,  3,307,426  Bighas , 2 Biswas.  Revenue  80,716,160 
Bdmt  in  money.  Suyurghdl , 4,572,526  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry 
2,680.  Elephants  36.  Infantry  83,450. 


Abethi  (Amethi),  has  a 
trick  fort... 

TJnim,  has  a brick  fort. 
Isaoli,  has  a brick  fort 
on  the  Gumti. 


Bighas. 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

'§>  * 

>4 

P 

U1 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Elephants 

Castes. 

117,381 

3,076,480 

300,217 

300 

2,000 

20 

Ansdri, 

61,045 

2,012,372 

253,747 

50 

4,000 

... 

Sayyid. 

1,670,093* 

4,208,046 

240,846 

50 

2,000 

... 

Rajput, 

Bachgoti. 

* 3 Var.  Asin,  Abin,  Ahxun.  * In  some  M.  S.  S.  1,670,093,  for  both 

the  first  two  columns. 


23 
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Asiydn 

Asoha 

TJnchahgion  ... 

Bilgrioi?,  has  a brick  fort* 
Bangarmaa  Ditto 

Bijlaur* 

B&ri  ...  M, 

Bharimau 

Pangwdn 

Betholi  • ...  ... 

Panhan  ...  ... 

Parsandan  ... 

P»tan 

Bdrdshakdr  ... 

Jahaiot&r 

Dewi,  has  a brick  fort... 
Deorakh  ...  ... 

Dadrah 

Ranbarpur,  ha a a brick 
fort 

Rdmkot,  Ditto 
Samjlilah,  Ditto 

Sdipur 

Sarofif 

Sdtanpdr 

Sahdli  

Sfdhor4  

Sidhpdr 

Sandi 

Sarda 

Fatefepfir,  has  a brick 
fort 


Fajebptir  Chaardri 
Qayh  Anbhatti  (Ame^hi) 
has  a brick  fort 

Karri,  has  a brick  fort... 
Kdk6ri,  Ditto 

Khan  j rah 


Bights 
* Biawas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1. 

!° 

m 

i 

08 

O 

S’ 

3 

A 

■ 

-w 

i 

& 

Castes. 

57,726 

880,626 

63,421 

10 

600 

... 

Bais,  Chan* 
del 

26,027 

609,901 

m 

400 

Ahnin.1 

83,122 

192.800 

417,967 

2,000 

Bais. 

5,124,118 

366,892 

1,000 

• •• 

Sayyid,  Bail 

242,291 

8,802,122 

161,481 

I 

2,000 

... 

Bajpnt, 

Ghelot. 

80,681 

2,506,047 

198,961 

80 

1,000 

• •• 

Chauhin. 

80,690 

1,284,799 

61,660 

80 

1,000 

••• 

Bais. 

19,409-3 

84,727 

691,406 

20 

600 

••• 

Bus. 

420,732 

12,730 

600 

• •• 

Bais. 

8,736 

840,191 

8,194 

• •• 

... 

Rdjput,  Jai. 

8,945 

267,809 

• •• 

Bais. 

9,111 

287,587 

... 

... 

Rdjpdt, 

Khunbi 

6,621 

214,266 

... 

... 

Brihman, 

Khonbi. 

9,857 

168,534 

..... 

... 

Brdhman. 

61,774 

1,128,176 

21,441 

20 

Chanddl 

88,687 

1,938,887 

174,207 

80 

Rajput. 

18,840-9 

689,636 

100 

Bais. 

10,796 

78,787 

60 

... 

Rdjpdt. 

75,490 

2,425,886 

79,225 

100 

2,000 

... 

Bais,  Brih- 
man. 

9,790 

268,099 

10,628,901 

... 

El 

Rdjpdt. 

898,700 

887,246 

100 

6,000 

... 

Ghelot, 

BdohhaL 

89,088-15 

2,626,388 

28,886 

40 

1,000 

... 

Rdjpdt, 

Chandel. 

2,671 

1,289,767 

1,667 

20 

1,000 

... 

Chandel, 

Rajpdt. 

60,600 

1,028,800 

10,192 

60 

2,000 

... 

Bais,  Brah- 
man. 

13,065 

694,707 

180,216 

10 

600 

Rajput. 

36,794 

1,692,281 

813,022 

^1 

1,000 

... 

Afghdn,  Bdj- 
pdt. 

Bais. 

9,871-4 

160 

1,600 

7,856-9 

18,792 

.. 

1,000 

Rdjpdt. 

6,576 

2,858 

... 

100 

- 

Rdjpdt, 

Khonbi. 

198,800 

3,161,440 

261,440 

200 

2,000 

6 

Shaikhiddah, 

105,952 

909,176 

6,594 

10 

600 

Rdjpdt. 

Rdjpdt, 

Chandel 

47,856 

1,800,000 

260 

6,500 

8 

Rdjpdt,  Bah- 
man  Goti. 

80,817 

1,698,844 

62,919 

2,000 

8 

Rdjpdt. 

81,684 

1,184,432 

14,480 

80 

600 

B 

Rdjpdt, 

Bison. 

22,800 

818,472 

100 

2,000 

H 

Bais. 

1 Sec  note  2 last  page. 

* So  also  in  G.  bat  T.  Bidjndr. 

• G.  Bithowly,  T.  Bethdli. 


4 Var.  Sayyidpor,  Seopdr,  Sheopnr. 
G.  Seedhore. 
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1. 

tQ 

5 

Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

f 

| 

4 

Castes. 

& 

s 

Q 

•a 

M 

® i 

3 

Ghitamptir  ... 

27,890 

552,561 

■ 

m 

■ 

Brihman. 

Ischhandan* 

22,066 

430,596 

4,460 

In 

600 

Chandel. 

Gorsndi,  (Karanda  p.  94) 

4,803 

884,769 

200 

see 

Brihman. 

Konbhi 

Lucknow  with  suburban 

6,940 

267,089 

Ei 

400 

... 

Rijptit. 

district 

91,722 

1,746,771 

241,195 

200 

8,000 

Shaikhzidah 

Lsahkar  ... 

Brihman, 

Kiyath. 

l 

16,894 

168,529 



... 

4,000 

Bais. 

Rijptit,  Bais. 
Bais. 

Malihibid,*  has  a brick 

fort  ...  ... 

169,269 

4,479,250 

106,545 

30 

1,000 

MaMwah  ...  ... 

83,022 

8,598,713 

222,038 

80 

2,000 

f|f 

Bais. 

Mohan  has  a brick  fort.. 

60,990 

1,996,673 

198,484 

80 

2,000 

Rijptit,  Bais. 

Marion,  has  a brick  fort 

68,847 

1,698,444 

4,806  i 

160 

2,000 

Ml 

Rijptit,  Bais. 

Madiion 

49,422 

1,186,213 

977,860 

80 

600 

Barkhali. 

Mah6n4h  

60,895 

KMI 

50 

2,000 

Rijptit. 

Mtnawi,  has  a brick  fort. 

29,455 

771,372 

13,767 

• #e 

2,000 

... 

Musalmin, 

Uried1 * * 4 

Rijptit. 

17,959 

163,226 

676,200 

5,247 

1,000 

... 

Rijptit,  Bais. 
Bais. 

Ittha,  has  a brick  fort. 

2,450,522 

359,748 

Kul 

1,600 

Hardoi 

11,734 

6,026 

#f| 

800 

... 

Brihman. 

Bashir* 

18,109 

329,735 



30 

600 

... 

Bais. 

The  Subah  of  Agra , the  Royal  Residence . 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  Ghdtampur  on 
the  Allahabad  side  to  Paboal  on  that  of  Delhi  is  175  kos.  In  breadth  it 
extends  from  Kanauj  to  OhandSri  in  Mdlwah.  On  the  east  lies  Ohdtampur  ; 
to  the  north,  the  Ganges  ; to  the  south  Ghanderi , and  to  the  west,  Paltoal. 
It  possesses  many  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ohambal . The  former  flows  down  from  the  northern  mountains,  the  latter 
rises  at  Hdsflpur  in  Mdlwah  and  unites  with  the  Jumna  at  Kalpi.  Ranges 
of  hills  lie  scattered  to  the  south.  The  excellence  of  its  climate  is  almost 
unrivalled.  Agriculture  is  in  perfection.  Fruits  and  flowers  of  all  kinds 
abound.  Sweet-scented  oil,  and  betel-leaf  of  the  first  quality  are  here 
obtained,  and  its  melons  and  grapes  rival  those  of  Persia  and  Transoxiana. 
Agra  is  a large  city  and  possesses  a healthy  climate.  The  river  Jumna 
flows  through  it  for  five  kos , and  on  either  bank  are  delightful  villas  and 


1 In  the  I.  G.  Kachandan. 

* In  the  I.  G.  Malihibid,  also  in  T and 
G. 

* Here  a word  illegible,  Barkala  is  an 

hferiar  class  of  Rijpits  found  in  West- 


ern and  Central  parganahs  of  Buland- 
shahr. 

4 T.  called  also  Biri. 

• Doubtful  in  text  whether  initial 
letter  a * or  G.  Henhir. 
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pleasant  stretches  of  meadow.  It  is  filled1 * *  with  people  from  all  countries 
and  is  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  of  the  world.  His  Majesty  has  built 
a fort  of  red  stone,  the  like  of  which  travellers  have  never  recorded.  It 
contains  more  than  five  hundred  buildings  of  masonry  after  the  beautiful 
designs  of  Bengal  and  Gujerat  which  masterly  sculptors  and  cjmning  artists 
of  form  have  fashioned  as  architectural  models.  At  the  eastern  gate  are 
two  elephants  of  stone  with  their  riders  graven  with  exquisite  skill.  In 
former  times  Agra  was  a village  dependent  on  Biandh Sultan  Sikandar 
Lodhi  made  it  his  capital,*  but  his  present  Majesty  embellished  it  and 
thus  a matchless  city  has  arisen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
Char  Bagh>  a memorial  of  Bdbar.4 *  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  writer 
of  this  work,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  his  grandfather6 * * 9  and  his  elder 
brother.  Shaikh  £la  u’ddin  Majzub,  Rafiiu’ddin  Safaw:  and  many  other 
saintly  personages  also  repose  there. 

Near  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna  is  a village  called 
Bangtah , a much  frequented  place  of  Hindu  worship. 

Fatehpur  was  a village  formerly  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Biamh, 
and  then  called  Stkrt,  situated  twelve  Jcos  distant  from  Agra.  After  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty,  it  rose  to  be  a city  of  the  first  importance, 
A masonry  fort  was  erected  and  two  elephants  carved  in  stone  at  its 
gate  inspire  astonishment.  Several  noble  buildings  also  rose  to  com- 
pletion and  although  the  royal  palace  and  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
nobility  are  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  plains  likewise  are  studded 
with  numerous  mansions  and  gardens.  By  the  command  of  his  Majesty 
a mosque,  a college  and  a religious  house  were  also  built  upon  the  hill,  the 
like  of  which  few  travellers  can  name.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a tank, 
twelve  ko8  in  circumference  and  on  its  embankment  his  Majesty  construct- 
ed a spacious  courtyard,  a minar , and  a place  for  the  game  of  Chaugdn ; 
elephant  fights  were  also  exhibited.  In  the  vicinity  is  a quarry  of  red  stone 


1 I am  inclined  to  doubt  the  correct- 

ness of  the  juxtaposition  of  with 

and  would  refer  the  former 

to  the  preoeding  sentence,  and  place 

the  stop  after  it.  The  S.  ul.  M.  bears 

out  this  view. 

9 I follow  here  the  spelling  of  this 

name  in  the  first  volume. 

9 The  old  Agra  of  the  Lodhi  dy- 
nasty lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
where  traces  of  its  foundations  still 


exist.  The  modern  oily  is  on  the  right 
bank  and  is  the  work  of  Akbar.  The 
fort  was  built  in  A.  D.  1566. 

4 Later  called  Hasht  Bihisht,  or  N6- 
rafshan  Gardens,  and  now  called  the 
Ram  Bagh. 

6 His  grandfather  Shaikh  Khizrdied 
on  his  journey  to  Siwistdn,  and  his 
father  Mubarak,  at  Lahore  in  1593. 
See  Preface  to  text,  Biog.  of  Abul  Fail, 
pp.  i,  ii,  xi. 
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whence  columns  and  slabs  of  any  dimensions  can  be  excavated.  In  these 
two  cities  under  his  Majesty’s  patronage  carpets  and  fine  stuffs  are  woven 
and  numerous  handicraftsmen  have  full  occupation.  Bidnah  in  former 
times  was  a large  city.  It  possesses  a fort  containing  many  buildings 
and  cellars,  and  people  at  the  present  day  still  find  therein  weapons  of  war 
and  copper  utensils.  There  is  also  a lofty  tower.  Fine  mangoes  grow  here, 
some  of  them  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight.  Sugar  of  extreme  white- 
ness  is  also  manufactured.  Here  too  is  a well,  with  the  water  of  which 
mixed  with  white  sugar,  they  make  cakes  weighing  two  pounds  more  or 
less  which  they  call  kandaurah  (with  no  other  water  will  they  solidify) 
and  these  are  taken  to  the  most  distant  parts  as  a rarity.  Indigo  of  finest 
quality  is  here  to  be  obtained,  selling  at  ten  to  twelve  rupees  per  man  weight. 
Excellent  hinna  is  also  to  be  found,  and  here  are  the  tombs  of  many  emi- 
nent personages. 

Todah  Bhtm  is  a place  at  a distance  of  three  kos , from  which  is  a pit 
fall  of  water,  the  depth  of  which  none  has  sounded.  Mines  of  copper  and 
turquoise  are  said  to  exist,  but  the  expense  of  working  them  exceeds  their 
income. 

Mathura  (Muttra)  is  a city  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna:  it  contains 
some  fine  temples,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Hindu  shrines.  Kdlpi 
is  a town  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  the  resting-place  of  many 
saintly  personages.  Excellent  sugarcandy  is  here  manufactured.  In  the 
time  of  the  Sharhi  princes,  it  was  tributary  to  Delhi.  When  K&dir  Kh&n 
affecting  the  airs  of  sovereignty  proclaimed  his  independence,  Sult&n 
Hoshang  marched  from  M&lwah  and  having  chastised  him,  reinstated  him 
in  the  government.  Sult&n  Muhmud  of  the  Sharki  dynasty,  however, 
seized  it  in  turn  from  Na$ir  Khan  the  son  of  Kddir  Khan. 

Kanauj  was  in  ancient  times  the  capital  of  Hindustan. 

Gwalior  is  a fairious  fortress  and  an  elephant  carved  in  stone  at  its 
gate  fills  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  It  contains  some  stately  edi- 
fices of  its  former  rulers.  Its  climate  is  good.  It  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  exquisite  singers1  and  lovely  women  : here  is  an  iron  mine. 

Alwar  (Ulwar)  produces  glass  and  woollen  carpets. 

Perdth%  possesses  a copper  mine,  so  profitable  that  from  a man  weight 
of  ore,  they  obtain  35  sers  of  metal.  A silver  mine  is  also  said  to  exist  but 
it  does  not  pay  to  work  it. 


1 According  to  the  S.  ul  M.  the 
famous  Tinsen  was  one  of  these.  See 
Yol.  I.  pp.  611  of  the  Ain. 


» G.  Beerat.  T.  Ber£th.  S.  nl  M. 
a dependency  of  the  government  of 
Narnol,  according  to  Tieffenthaler. 
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Near  the  hill  of  Ndmol  is  a well  at  which  the  Hindis  worship  and 
when  the  tithi1 * *  of  Amdtcas  falls  on  a Friday,  it  overflows  at  snnrise  and 
water  can  be  drawn  withont  the  aid  of  a rope. 

At  Singhdnah,  TJdaxpur , and  Kdfputli  are  mines  of  copper.  In  the 
town  of  Kdndrfi  are  many  cold  and  hot  springs. 

The  Sibah  contains  thirteen  Sarkdrs , two  hundred  and  three  Parga- 
nahs  (fiscal  subdivisions).  The  measured  lands  are  2 krors , 78  lakhs , 
62,189  bighas , 18  bis was.  The  revenue  is  54  krors , 62  lakhs , 50,804  dams . 
(Rs.  13,656,257-9-6).  Of  this,  1 kror , 21  lakhs,  5,703*  ddms  (Rs.  302,642- 
9.)  are  Suyurghdl.  The  provincial  force  consists  of  50,681  cavalry, 
577,570  Infantry,  and  221  elephants. 

Sarkdr  of  Agra. 

Containing  33  Mahals , 91,007,324  Bighas . Revenue  191,819,265 
Ddms  in  money.  Suyurghdl  14,566,818  Bams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry 
15,560.  Infantry  100,800. 
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w4r.) 
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30 

400 

••• 

Badgdjar. 

1 See  p.  17  of  this  volume. 

• So  T.  G has  Kanwery. 

8 A Surajbansi  tribe  of  Rajputs. 

Lodh , a widely  spread  tribe  ohiefly 


fishermen.  Bhadanriya  is  a branch  of 
the  Chanhan  BAjputs.  Elliot. 

4 T.  01.  G.  Owl. 
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various 

oastes. 

a Gdjars  oonverted  to  Islam.  Elliot. 

1.101. 

* Par.  Mankr&h.  or  Bankroll. 

* For.  Ohandw&r.  T.  “ Tahandvar 
wjourdhui  Feroxabad.”  Distant  from 
Agra  25  miles  east,  on  the  route  from 


Muttra  to  EtAwah,  I.  G. 

4 Probably  error  for  Bahman  or  Brah- 
man. See  Elliot  under  Chandel  or  Gau- 
tam. 

• Probably  SikarwAl,  a branch  of  the 
Badgdjar  Rajputs. 
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Saridr  of  Kdlpi, 

Containing,  16  Mahalsi  800,023  Bighas , 9 Biswas , Revenue,  49,  356, 
732  Dctrns  in  money.  Surgurghdl  278,  290 J Dams . Castes  various,  Cavalry 
1540.  Elephants  80.  Infantry  34000. 
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Sarkdr  of  Kanauj. 

Containing  30  Mahals , 2,776,673  Bighas , 16  Biswas , Revenue  52,594, 
624  Dams.  Suydrghdl,  1184  655  Dams.  Castes  various,  Cavalry  3765. 
Infantry  78,  350. 


Bhugaop,  has  a fort  and 
near  it  a tank  called 
Somnit  full  of  water 
extremely  sweet 
Bhojpur, 

Bilgraon,  (Elliot  T4l- 
gra^w.) 
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Elliot  I.  174. 


Spelt  elsewhere  S6ngarh. 


) 


* T.  Schagnnpoor.  G.  Seekenpoor. 

• A branch  of  the  Agnibansi  Rijputs. 


4 Elliot  has  Kharwdr  as  a tribe.  1. 10. 
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1 A Rajpnt  tribe  Mattered  over  Agra, 
Mttlura,  Etawa  and  Rohilkband.  Elliot, 
I.  78. 

* An  inferior  clan  of  Rijputc  often 

24 


confounded  with  Gaurdhars  bnt  quite 
dietinot.  Elliot,  1. 115. 

■ T.  Son&rka ; G.  Sewbnrgeh. 

* Bir6r  (Elliot).  G.  Serwer.  T.  Saror. 
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Barhir  of  Kol , (Koi I). 


Containing  21  MdkdUl  2,461,73,  Bighas, , Revenue  54,992,940  Ddmt  in 
money,  Suyurghal  2,094,840  Bams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  4,035.  In- 
fantry 78, §50. 
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72,869 

60 

,, 

... 

Do. 

brick  fort, 

88,480 

4,412,831 

rol 

... 

Afghan, 

i 

Pnndir. 

Srfrrfn,  has  a brick  fort, 

40,666 

876,016 

20 

400 

... 

Sayyid,  B4j- 

Sidhdpdr, 

70,567 

989,468 

••• 

200 

2500 

pdt. 

Bajpfit, 

Surki* 

8hik&rpdr, 

44,880 

1,974,827 

60,291 

260 

... 

Sayyid, 

Shaikh- 

stdah, 

Badgdjar. 

Kol,  has  a brick  fort, ... 

548,665 

10,412,806 

446 

460 

29,060 

Ohanhln, 

Jangha- 

rah.1 * * 4 

Gangeri, 

68,646 

872,050 

81,849 

25 

... 

Afghin,  Bij- 
put. 

Cbauhin. 

Mdrahrdh, 

205,637 

8,679,682 

ESI 

Malikpur, 

80,846 

1,446,132 

2,288 

Ed 

m 

... 

Pnndir, 

Ndb,  has  a brick  fort, 

Chanhkn. 

(Elliot,  Noh. 

189,299 

1,311,955 

29,160 

EE 

... 

Rkjpdt,  Jat. 

Afghan. 

1 Pnndir  is  one  of  the  numerous 

branches  of  the  Gdjar  olan.  Elliot,  1 19. 

* The  word  ‘fort*  has  been  omitted 
and  the  text  but  Gladwin  oonflrms  the 

emendation. 


Var.  Sdrkhi.  Sukhi. 

4 A turbulent  tribe  of  Bdjpdts  of  the 
Tuar  olan  in  the  8.  E.  Rohilkhand 
Elliot,  1, 14L 
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Sarkdr  of  Ow&Uor. 

Containing  16  Mahals , 1,146,465  Bighas , 6 Biswas,  Revenue  29,683,  • 
649  Ddms  in  money.  Suyurghdl,  240,350  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry 
2,490.  Infantry  43,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

$* 

l 

Castes. 

GQ 

S 

o 

a 

S 

AbMb,  has  a fort. 

106,899-14 

2,277,947 

m 

m 

4000 

To^war. 

Badrha^tah,  Do. 

... 

68,914-18 

696,800 

n 

800 

... 

Do.,  Eaj- 

Chatiiwar,1  Do. 

... 

140,140-16 

1,061,841 

86,980 

4000 

pit. 

Brihman. 

Jlafodi,  So. 

... 

82,677-16 

219,806 

■Ta 

Gujar. 

Dandrdli, 

... 

197,816-11 

1,807,207 

••• 

60 

1000 

... 

Rijput  Tov- 

Btepnr, 

HI 

87,797-17 

1,017,721 

tss 

40 

BB1 

war. 

To^war. 

Birgeni, 

• •• 

832,128 

• •a 

200 

W/rrlj 

SikarwaL 

Bamauli, 

• »* 

46,284-8 

2,001,844 

601 

Bigri. 

carban^ah,  has  a brick 

fort. 

ilipfir,  has  a 

fort, 

22,124-17 

267,497 

... 

Sikarw&l. 

daring  Sultan 
fiddin’s  time  it 

Ali- 

was 

oalled  Akhir.* 

... 

211,229 

6,128,766 

• as 

60 

Brihman. 

Gwalior  with  suburban 

district. 

... 

846,657 

12,483,072 

188,740 

1000 

Ml 

Rdjpnt,  To^- 

Khatrfli,  has  a fort. 

... 

198,270 

8,106,319 

6,460 

B 

!•! 

war. 

Jat. 

Sarkdr  of  Trtj. 


...  Containing  16  MahaU,  2,202,124  Bighas,  18  Biswas.  Revenue  37,780,- 
W1  Dims  in  money.  Suyurghal,  456,493  Ddms.  Castes  various. 
Cavalry  6,160.  Elephants  190.  Infantry  68,500. 


frij, 

Parihir  lias 
fort;. 

BMndIr8 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!a 
'CJ  w 

l 

GQ 

f 

o 

Infantry. 

Elephants.  | 

Oaatea. 

625,697 

2,922,436 
in  money. 

101,661 

100 

6000 

10 

Kiyath. 

762,791 

6,237,096 

172,880 

940 

20500 

69 

Bijpdt. 

267,042-18 

2,533,449 

100,638 

60 

2000 

6! 

Affjhfos, 

KAvath. 

80,635 

1,891,097 

H B 

8000 

6000 

8,961 

464,111 

i 

■ 

BQII 

*Vsr.  Chanp4war.  Chantiwar.  G. 
^bsafcower.  T.  Tsohetaur. 

* V«r.  Akhar,  Kahar,  Sabir. 


' Var.  and  G Phindlr. 
4 Var.  Bhijpdr. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1. 

r 

m 

Cavalry.  | 

! 

3 

ao 

I 
• © 

3 

Castes. 

Jhatra,1 4 mahala,  baa  a 

Rajptit. 

briok  fort. 

... 

11,787,904 

4000 

uliw) 

70 

Ri4b6nah,  has  a fort,  ... 

12,072 

600,000 

... 

50 

2000 

... 

Kaohhwi- 

Bh&hz&dahpur, 

Khatdlah  Ac.  3 mahals, 

21,257 

460,781 

... 

•• 

... 

baa  a fort. 

... 

8,000,000 

100 

muvx 

20 

Gond. 

Kajbddab, 

... 

750,200 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kid4r,4 

... 

120,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kumbi. 

Kdnch,  has  a fort. 

155,320 

1,851,802 

27,712 

60 

23 

... 

Khakis,®  bas  a fort,  ... 

89,233 

1,343,073 

7,673 

60 

... 

KacbbwA- 

bah. 

Kinti, 

Khierah,  baa  a brick 

... 

240,000 

... 

20 

6000 

10 

Gond. 

fort, 

222,567 

4,776,367 

46,729 

200 

Kachhwi- 

bab. 

Mah61i, 

26,581 

602,102 

... 

100 

10,000 

Paribir. 

Sarkar  of  Baydnwdn > 


Containing  27  Mahals , 762,014  Bighas.  Revenue,  8,459,296  Dams. 
Suyurghal , 82,662  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,105.  Infantry  18,000. 


• 

Bigbas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

t. 

t 

b 

t 

I 

i 

00 

■*» 

1 

& 

Castes. 

0Q 

O 

M 

w 

Antrf,  yields  excellent 

quality  of  betel  leaf 
from  which  the  reve- 

nue  is  chiefly  derived. 

906,140 

10 

100 

iM 

Various. 

Amwiri, 

223,000 

... 

... 

Entered  under 

M4rw£r, 

Ratang&rh. 

G&uruah. 

Atlwan,4  ... 

85,958 

165,165 

64,114 

15 

... 

GondjGauru- 

Autelah  4 ... 

29,444 

32,455 

1,257 

... 

Brihman. 

Bayanw&n, 

86,241 

801,275 

20,169 

... 

Pundfr,  Pa*- 

w4r. 

Papwir, 

17,329 

457,439 

6,658 

KS3 

... 

Brahman, 

Kbidma- 

tiyah. 

Parinohah, 

39,784 

896,193 

21,641 

20 

■ 

... 

BundSla. 

1 Jhatrd.  Jhatar.  Chhatar,  Chhatar - 
pdr. 

• K64pfir. 

4 Khankes.  Khakeah.  Ganges.  Khak- 
■en. 


4 Yar.  and  G.  Sanwirn  T.  Bean  ban. 

• Yar.  Jaitwan.  Atiwin.  Anboan.  G. 
Jytewan.  T.  Intva. 

4 Yar.  and  T.  Adhela. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Bjevenna 

D. 

CO 

! 

o 

Infantry.  | 

■ 

5 

1 

Q* 

• 

a 

Castes. 

Badoim, 

276,000 

n 

10 

BtfndlUL 

Bhuandi,  ... 

... 

169,040 

10 

... 

P&qw&t. 

Janrfr,1 2 *  has  a fort, 

60,078 

640,631 

8,800 

10 

Ahir,  Brill- 

Jarhali,  ... 

19,866 

144,085 

n 

man. 

Paywdr. 

Jagtfn, 

126,680 

... 

... 

150 

... 

Various. 

DUmilah,*  here  a large 
lake,  fall  of  water- 
lilies, 

13,127 

17,806 

20 

860 

Brdhman, 

Bnohid&h, 

94,228 

472,839 

10 

20C 

Gujar. 

Kiyath, 

Batangayh,  baa  a fort, 

70,628 

366,995 

200 

llcSf 

• •• 

Brahman. 

Jat. 

Boh&ah, 

2,809 

1,017,682 

• •• 

60 

• M 

Gujar. 

Sohandi,  has  a brick 
fort, 

81,656 

896,969 

IB! 

Pinwir. 

lanaulah,  ... 

Kttharah, 

11,764 

364,968  1 

El 

Gujar,  Jat. 

277,000 

... 

... 

Mentioned 

lahedd,*  has  a fort  in 
the  mountains, 

27,290 

196,304 

■ 

under 

Baton- 

garb. 

Br&hman. 

Khandha, 

17,403 

162,661 

3,036 

... 

• •• 

Ahir,  Jat. 

Khand  Bajr&h  the 
greater, 

38,782 

138,934 

25 

■ 

Bundeld, 

Da  the  lesser,  ... 

1,602 

68,470 

mm 

10 

Jat. 

Mini,*  Gtij&r 

Kherih&t,4 

24,313 

112,079 

300 

#M 

Do. 

Kajhkrah,  has  a stone 
fort  on  a hill, 

17,269 

82,291 

N 

6 

Gdjar. 

Kadw&h&h, 

7,169 

43,296 

60 

300 

• •• 

Ahir. 

Mao,  has  a fort, 

69,070 

860,429 

5,189 

60 

••• 

Ahir. 

Sarkdr  of  Narwar. 

Containing  5 Mahals  y 394,353  Bighas.  Revenue,  4,233,322  Dams, 
Swfurghdl  95,994  Ddrm.  Castes,  Rajptit  To^war.  Cavalry,  500.  Infantry, 
200,00. 


1 Tar.  Chitor.  T.  Tschinor,  G.  Chitore. 

* Tar.  Dhaolah.  T.  Dehala.  It  was 

2 miles  to  the  west  of  this  place,  accord- 

ing to  T.  that  Abnl  Fazl  lost  hislife  in  the 

ambuscade  set  for  him  by  the  BundeU 
Chief  Bir  Bing : “ il  fat,  yil&inment 
pris  dans  tee  laqa  comme-on  gibier  et 


tu6  4 l’instigation  de  Jehangir  file 
d’Acbar.” 

* Yar.  and  T.  Somandi.  Var.  and  T. 
Kan  (51. 

* For  the  Minas,  see  Sherring,  III.  78; 

* Yar*  Ghatripal.  Q.  Kheteryhanl. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1° 

1 

| 

i 

l 

Castes. 

& 

s 

® 

m 

o 

H 

Bar<5i,  has  a fort ; some 

of  the  villages  near 
the  Saktt  are  of 
great  productive 

value. 

88,085 

688,700 

• •• 

••• 

Banli,  has  a fort  on  the 

Saklft, 

Seopfiri,*  has  a atone 

242,456 

141,916 

tea 

... 

••• 

• •• 

... 

fort, 

Kolsras  has  2 forts,  one 
near  the  village  of 
Barwi.  There  is  a 
small  hill  with  a 
waterfall.  It  is  a 
place  of  Hindu  wor- 
ship, 

24,975 

1,850,000 

ast 

Ml 

188,10 

764,880 

14,882 

... 

H, 

• •• 

hi 

Narwar  with  suburb. 

dist.  has  a stone  fort. 

In  certain  parts  of 
the  fort  are  ancient 

Hindu  temples  of 
stone. 

25,522 

438,025 

81,812 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

Sarkar  of  MarujldSr. 

Containing  14.  Mahals.  65,642  Bighas.  Revenue  3,738,084  Bams. 
Castes,  Rijput,  J£cL6q.  Cavalry  4000.  Infantry  5000. 


Bighas 

Revenue 

Bighas 

Bevenat 

Biswas. 

D. 

Biswas. 

D. 

Ifntgar,  has  a 

atone 

fort  on  a hill 

and 

below  it  flows 

the 

river  Chambal, 

7,674 

493,978 

Dtingri, 

64,126 

Bijhipflr, 

6,413 

869,706 

RatanbaUhar, 

1,216 

82,098 

Balioli, 

6,866 

324,091 

Samarthalah, 

9,160 

526,880 

B&khar, 

4,882 

261,746 

Kamflkharah, 

1,988* 

116,168* 

Bagrrfnd,* 

... 

... 

Kharndn, 

820 

64,074 

JhakwAr, 

38,498 

Kahtdni* 

... 

1,926 

61,944 

HandlAer,  has  a fort  on 

a hill  and  the 

river 

Chambal  on 

the 

Ding  Hakhdrl* 

... 

498,978 

north, 

... 

15,745 

697,794 

a I adopt  a variant,  as  it  agrees  with 
G.  and  T.  The  text  has  Seorpdri. 

1 Var.  Bakhrdnd.  T.  Baordnd. 

* T.  Makreri.  G.  Boghowry. 


4 Yar.  1310. 

• Yar.  764,880. 

• Vir.  and  T.  Khaloli. 
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Sark&r  of  Alwar. 

Containing  43  MahaU , 16,62,012  Btghas.  Revenue,  39,832,204  Ddmi. 
8w^rgMdy  699,212  Ddm$.  Cavalry  6504.  Infantry  42,020. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

f . 
1° 

I 

| 

i 

Castes. 

00 

o 

►H 

E 

Alwar,  has  a atone  fort 

■ 

on  a hill, 

86,064 

2,679,820 

860,066 

10 

nrsi 

•a, 

KhAnzAdahof 

600 

MewAt,  des- 
cendants of 
BahAdur 
KhAn.  (See 
I.  G.  Mew- 
it).' 

irihnlah  HAbrA, 

24,956 

850,781 

... 

so 

• • • 

KachhwAh&h. 

Asian, 

89,762 

642,163 

1,048 

20 

1,000 

... 

Ba^Al. 

IniOpdr, 

28,988 

603,840 

2,266 

40 

600 

... 

KhAnzAdah  of 

Mewit. 

Vrft,  has  a stone  fort, 

(PtrAt,  p.  96.) 

23,522 

119,016 

7,201,791 

1,796 

50 

1,000 

B atfcdl. 

Mbfapdr, 

2,621,968 

9,817 

360 

2,000 

KhAnzAdah  of 

JhUdurpAr, 

60,461 

1,960,000 

96,000 

2,000 

MewAt. 

*bk61, 

74,281 

678,783 

...  1 

fj|; 

1,000 

... 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Whir, 

68,664 

448,612 

... 

|gj 

600 

... 

Badgdjar, 

Rajptit. 

Baddah  F&tefe  KhAn, ... 

16,074 

201,059 

1,059 

mua 

M 

KhAnzAdah  of 

WmM 

MewAt. 

Ptaifn,  ... 

28,726 

196,680 

■ 

50 

• •• 

KhAnzAdah 

and  Meo. 

Bsridah  Meo, 

18,062 

158,045 

619 

60 

800 

... 

Do. 

BAdahThal, 

80,606 

146,000 

... 

60 

••• 

fflnwin. 

14,913 

122,088 

60 

Various. 

Barinah, 

20,789 

100,856 

... 

60 

... 

Do. 

Bajhrah, 

2,663 

104,890 

10 

60 

*•• 

KhAnzAdah 

and  Meo. 

Bilha^tah, 

6,566 

183,507 

«*• 

80 

600 

Bftdgdjar. 

JaKlpAr, 

46,840 

393,699 

10,666 

... 

... 

• •• 

KhanzAdah 

and  Meo. 

HaompAr  Baddhar,  ... 
HasanpAr  Kori,  (Gdri, 

, *96) 

2ajipdr,  has  a stone 
... 

20,863 

947,871 

8,020 

100 

300 

•a* 

Do. 

47,740 

1,259,659 

... 

mi 

Do. 

26,489 

456,779 

8,120 

... 

ChanhAn. 

83,188 

1,600,000 

... 

m 

BadgAjar. 

27,061 

695,262 

7,818 

1,000 

i 

Meo. 

1 Mentioned  in  Elliot  as  in  ancient 
a well-known  lawless  plundering 
net,  driven  out  ol  the  Etawah  tract  by 
the  Senghers  and  ChauhAns.  Aooording 
Bering  (in.  90)  they  are  an  inde- 


genous  tribe  converted  to  IslAm,  but  re- 
taining a good  many  Hindu  customs; 
now  an  agricultural  people  divided  into 
12  clans. 
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a 

a 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

i?  ■ 

i 

I 

I 

Castes. 

0' 

% 

m 

0 

W 

Dhari, 

12,888 

612,613 

5,016 

100 

600 

Khinzidah 

and  Meo. 

B4*h, 

6,030 

229,741 

3,744 

10 

100 

... 

Meo. 

Sakhan, 

18,790 

804,262 

100 

700 

... 

Chan  bln. 

Khohari  Bans, 

8,208 

4,369,272 

96,919 

900 

6,000 

... 

Khinnd&h 

of  Me  wit, 
A'mi1  and 
Daur. 

Kheldhar,  ... 

68,276 

1,459,048 

14,088 

125 

1,000 

... 

Meo. 

Kol  Dholr, 

33,956 

627,100 

30 

600 

Rijpdt. 

Kiyirah,  ... 

307 

600,000 

100 

1,000 

Mina. 

Ehdrtahli, 

26,746 

465,640 

23,1*50 

100 

500 

Sayyid,  Go- 
jar. 

Ghit  Sudan*  (or  Seon) 

has  a fort,  ... 

16,494 

357,110 

... 

Kohr&ni,  ... 

Mandiwar,  has  a brick 

3,566 

166,666 

... 

300 

1,000 

... 

Mahat.* 

fort, 

100,322 

1,889,097 

5,608 

500 

1,000 

... 

Chauhin. 

Hdjpur,  ... 

44,140 

639,858 

12,022 

300 

600 

... 

Abbisi. 

Mnbirakpur, 

18,636 

514,193 

50 

800 

KhAnzidah. 

Mong6n&,  ... 

88,112 

475,260 

100 

700 

... 

Do. 

Mandaurah, 

17,800 

27,051 

... 

4 

20 

... 

Chauhin. 

Kaugaon,  (Nowgong) ... 

23,771 

2,066,612 

34,296 

70 

500 

... 

Kbinzidak 

Nahargajh, 

35,452 

604,194 

20 

200 

... 

Do. 

H arson,  ... 

11,800 

227,096 

... 

10 

100 

... 

Meo. 

Harpur,  ... 

16,944 

4,025 

686,605 

3,255 

20 

4,000 

... 

Jat. 

Hars&ni,  ... 

208,281 

... 

40 

600 

... 

Meo. 

Sarkdr  of  Tijarah . 

Containing  18  Mahals.  740,001  Bighdhs.  5|  Biswas.  Revenue, 
17,700,460  Bams.  Suyurghdl , 701,761*.  Cavalry  1,227.  Infantiy  9,650. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

V 

CD 

1 

Cfl 

O 

Infantry. 

Elephants. 

Castes. 

Inddr,  has  fort  on  a hill, 

134,150 

1,995,216 

26,096* 

400 

3,000 

1 

Khinzidah  of 
Mewat. 

Ifjinah, 

33,926 

428,347 

22,796 

45 

150 

1 

Khinzidah, 

fhathar. 

* The  reading  of  the  last  two  names  is 
doubtful  and  has  the  following  variants. 

• 3 

* 1 adopt  the  variant  which  agrees 
with  T. 


• Doubtful,  var.  Hat.  apparently  con- 
nected with  note  1. 

4 A figure  seems  to  be  omitted  be* 
tween  the  2 and  the  6. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

Jq 

S' 

6 

■*» 

a 

a 

i 

s 

■*» 

§ 

o. 

© 

Castes. 

m 

*— 1 

o 

s 

\Jmii  Ifmri, 

8,107 

307,037 

• •• 

10 

Thathar, 

Meo. 

Bisru, 

35,703 

215,800 

6,354 

10 

m:om 

Kh6nz6dah, 

Meo. 

Par. 

Pangirin,  has  a stone 

2,476 

540,645 

1,659 

10 

... 

Thathar. 

fort, 

76,148 

1,329,350 

34,312 

20 

Meo. 

Bauohri,1  has  stone  fort 

67,778 

1,416,716 

25,471 

30 

400 

Do. 

Tijirah,  has  a fort, 
Jhimrawat,  has  a stone 

131,960 

3,603,596 

204,419 

500 

2,000 

... 

Do. 

fort  on  a hill, 

22,632-11 

496,202* 

31,283} 

50 

300 

Do. 

Khinpur,  ... 

9,893 

195,620 

150 

14| 

Do. 

Sakras, 

12,106 

460,088 

50,411 

14 

... 

Do. 

Binthadari, 

ftrfepur,  situated  on  tho 

7,712-11 

406,811 

B 

... 

... 

Do. 

skirt  of  a hill  in  which 
there  is  an  ever-flow- 

ing fountain  with  an 
image  of  Mahadeo  set 

up;  a Hindu  Shrine... 
Irtebpur  Mdngartd*  ... 

3,042,642 

K1 

60 

oTmI 

... 

Do. 

1,135,140 

12,955 

io : 

200 

••• 

Do. 

lotlah,  has  a brick  fort 

i 

on  a hill  on  which 
there  is  a reservoir  4 
lot.  in  circumference 

71,265 

1,652,196 

7,017 

700 

... 

Kh&nz&dah, 

Gujar. 

Karher&h,  (Gh&aerah, 

i 

Elliot)  ... 

Khora  ka  Thanah.  ( So 

9,785 

... 

... 

Meo. 

in  MSS.,  bnt  Elliot 
Khaw&)  ... 

7,945 

168,719 

250 

Do. 

Naginin,  ... 

7,216-19 

377,257 

3,572 

... 

Do. 

Sarkar  of  Narnol. 

Containing  16  Mahals.  2,080,046  Btghas.  Revenue,  50,046,703  Dams. 
Svyurghaly  775,103  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  7,520.  Infantry  37,220. 


If 

S 3 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

Jfc 

& 

Infantry.  | 

Cavalry. 

5 

§ 

■a. 

3 

Cavalry. 

146,764 

2,060,662 

100 

1,000 

Chanhin, 

Rajput, 

Mnsalman, 

Khandar. 

( Par.  Ke- 
dar). 

1 Far.  B&bnohua.  Elliot.  Bhaaohrd.  G.  I * Far.  Mongota.  T.  Mnngrina.  G. 
Bnnbohra.  I Mewngowneh. 

25 
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Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1. 

i-i  r\ 

S3  W 

15 

b 

§ 

o5 

1 

•§. 

Castes.  | 

a 

£ 

00 

o 

s 

Bdbai,  has  a Btoue  fort 

and  a ooppermine ; 
hills  adjacent. 

78,426 

920,170 

400 

3,000 

Parihdr. 

Bar6dah  Rand, 

47,266 

692,995 

... 

300 

2,000 

Chaahan. 

ChAl  kalanah, 

617,540 

7,744,027 

56,164 

200 

5,000 

... 

Jat  of  the 

Sangwan 

olan. 

Jhojeun,  has  a stone 

fort  on  the  skirt  of  a 
hill, 

96,331 

2,329,069 

2000 

3,000 

Kiyam 

Khini.1 

Singhanah  Udaipur,  has 

a coppermine  and  mint 
for  copper  ooinage  ... 

11,881,629 

3,351 

400 

1,000 

Tonwar, 

in  money. 

Parikar. 

Kdnddah,  in  the  village 

of  Zorpur  in  this  Par- 
ganah,  a large  Hindu 

- 

temple,  ...  ... 

10,723 

4,356,189 

91,577 

1000 

4,000 

... 

Rdjput,  Mu- 

Hillman, 

tfaln* 

Kotpotli,  has  a stone 

fort  and  in  the  village 
of  Bhandhdrah  is  a 
copper  mine  in  work- 
ing, 

170,674 

4,266,837 

29,425 

700 

4,000 

... 

Tonwdr  Raj- 
put, Good. 

Kandrf,  has  3 forts  in 

three  villages, 

160,297 

2,721,126 

... 

1000 

5,000 

... 

Tonwar. 

Khanddld, 

... 

1,300,000 

... 

200 

2,000 

Rdjput, 

in  money. 

Kachhwd- 

hah. 

Khoddna,  ... 

18,493 

808,109 

... 

20 

700 

... 

Jat. 

Lapoti, 

Tillages*  at  the  foot  of 

88,281 

1,512,470 

16,000 

100 

500 

... 

Chanhan. 

the  mountain  where  is 

acoppermine.  In  that 
of  Rdepore  is  a copper 
mine  and  a mint  and 
the  stream  there  is 

pollnted  by  it, 

176,650 

274,350 

100 

2,000 

Narbdn.4 

Narnol,  has  a stone  fort, 

214,218 

5,913,218 

549,161 

500 

2,000 

Ahir. 

Narhar,  do., 

356,293 

4,262,837 

29,405 

500 

2,000 

Kiam  Kh£nir 

Afghan, 

Makar*. 

* Called  Kaim  KhAni  by  Elliot  and  • G.  3 village*. 

Sherring.  They  are  Ch&nhAng  convert-  4 A snb-divieion  of  the  RAjput  clan 

ed  to  Islam.  Their  ancestors  fought  of  ChauhAns. 

against  Baber  in  1628.  • Far.  MAkru,  Gljar,  Tskar. 

* For.  Hand.  Jit. 
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Sarkdr  of  Sahdr . 


Containing  7 Mahals.  763,474  Bighas.  Revenue  5,917,569  Ddms. 
Suyurghdl  109,447  Ddms . Castes  various.  Cavalry  265.  Infantry  1,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

Do. 

2 

U 

& 

t 

1 

£• 

4 

■43 

1 

© 

Oastes. 

UD 

o 

HH 

H 

Pahirf,  ... 

106,422 

1,228,999 

26,045 

20 

700 

Meo,Thathar. 

BlMd.nU, ... 

441,840 

mteln 

10 

300 

#|| 

Jat  Ac. 

Sabir,  has  a fort, 

385,895 

2,489,816 

21,678 

ESI 

7,000 

... 

Biohhal, 

G5  jar,  Jat, 
Kaohhwi- 

hah. 

irimah,  ...  ... 

1,229 

KH 

300 

... 

Meo,  Jat, 

Ahir. 

K6h  Mnj&hid, 

23,769 

170,366 

... 

4 

200 

... 

Meo,  Jat, 

56nh£rah, 

50,816 

618,116 

17,516 

... 

... 

... 

Ahir,  Jat, 

Meo. 

Hodal, 

78,500 

462,710 

38,140 

10 

H 

... 

Jat  Ac. 

Tho  Subah  of  Mdlwah. 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  the  extreme  point 
of  Oarha  (Mdndla)  to  Banswdrah  is  245  kos.  Its  breadth  from  OhandM 
to  Nadarbdr 1 is  230  kos.  To  the  east  lies  Bdndhu ; to  the  north  Narwar ; 
to  the  south  Bagldnah ; to  the  west  Gujarat  and  Ajmer.  There  are  moun- 
tains to  the  south.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Narbadah , the  Siprd , the 
K&U  Sind,  the  BStwa ,*  and  the  K6di$  At  every  two  or  three  kos  clear 
and  limpid  streams  are  met  on  whose  banks  the  willow  grows  wild,  and 
the  hyacinth  and  fragrant  flowers  of  many  hues,  amid  the  abundant  shade 
of  trees.  Lakes  and  green  meads  are  frequent  and  stately  palaces  and 
fair  country  homes  breathe  tales  of  fairyland.  The  climate  is  so  tem- 
perate that  in  winter  there  is  little  need  of  warm  clothing  nor  in  summer 
-of  the  cooling  properties  of  saltpetre.  The  elevation  of  this  province  is 
somewhat  above  that  of  other  areas  of  the  country  and  every  part  of  it 
is  cultivable.  Both  harvests  are  excellent,  and  especially  wheat,  poppy, 
sugarcane,  mangoes,  melons  and  grapes.  In  Hdstlpur  the  vine  bears 
twice  in  the  year,  and  betel  leaves  are  of  flue  quality.  Cloth  of  the  best 


1 Sometimes  in  the  text  Nazarbir, 
Biyley  in  his  History  of  Gujarit  has 
Handarb&r.  It  is  nearly  dne  E.  of  Snrat. 

* The  text  has  Betamah  with  a vari- 
ant N(m  which  Gladwin  adopts.  T. 


reads  Betba  on  Bagbanti . The  text  also 
has  the  d of  Narbadah  reduplicated.  I 
follow  the  I.  G. 

* T.  reads  Ohambal.  G.  Lowdy.  I do 
not  trace  it  in  the  I.  G.  Perhaps  Loni 
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texture  is  here  woven.  High  and  low  give  opium  to  their  children  up 
to  the  age  of  three  years.  The  peasants  and  even  grain  dealers  are  never 
without  arms.  Ujjain  is  a large  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a place  of  great  sanctity  and  wonderful  to  relate,  at  times  the 
river  flows  in  waves  of  milk.  The  people  prepare  vessels  and  make  use 
of  it,  and  such  an  occurrence  brings  good  fortune  to  the  reigning  monarch. 

In  the  43rd  year  of  the  Divine  Era  when  the  writer  of  this  work  was 
proceeding  to  the  Deccan  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  a week  before  his 
arrival  at  Ujjain , on  the  16th  of  the  Divine  month  of  Farwardin  (March) 
four  gharis  of  the  night  having  elapsed,  this  flow  occurred,  and  and  all  condi- 
tions of  people,  Musalman  and  Hindu  alike  talked  of  it.1 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  360  places  of  religious  worship  for  Brah- 
mans and  other  Hindus.  Close  to  this  city  is  a place  called  Kdliyddahf 
an  extremely  agreeable  residence  where  there  is  a reservoir  continually 
overflowing  yet  ever  full.  Around  it  are  some  graceful  summer  dwell- 
ings, the  monuments  of  a past  age. 

Garha * is  a separate  state,  abounding  with  forests  in  which  are  nu- 
merous wild  elephants.  The  cultivators  pay  the  revenue  in  mohurs  and 
elephants.  Its  produce  is  sufficient  to  supply  fully  both  Gujar&t  and 
the  Deccan. 

Chanderi  was  one  of  the  largest  of  ancient  cities  and  possesses  a stone 
fort.  It  contains  14,000  stone  houses,  384  markets,  360  spacious  caravan- 
serais and  12,000  mosques. 

Tumun  is  a village  on  the  river  Betba  (Betwd)  in  which  mermen  are 
seen.  There  is  also  a large  temple  in  which  if  a drum  is  beaten,  no  sound 
is  heard  without. 

In  the  Sarkar  of  Bijagarh  there  are  herds  of  wild  elephants.  Mandk  ia 
a large  city ; the  circumference  of  its  fort  is  12  Jeos,  and  in  it  there  is  an 
octagonal  tower.  For  some  period  it  was  the  seat  of  government  and 
stately  edifices  still  recall  their  ancient  lords.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the 


1 Another  reading  adopted  by  Glad- 
win is  “ partook  of  it/*  Gladwin  while 
rejecting  this  fable,  suggests  a sndden 
impregnation  of  the  river  with  chalk  and 
happily  quotes  Pope’s  Windsor  Forest 
regarding  one  of  our  own  rivers,  “ And 
chalky  Wey  that  rolls  a milky  wave.” 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  people  of 
Ujjain  must  have  distinguished  chalky 
water  from  milk,  but  the  incapacity  in 


this  respect  of  Londoners  of  the  pre- 
sent day  triumphantly  answers  the  ob- 
jection. 

* It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Gond  Dynasty  of  Garha  M&ndla  and  its 
mined  keep  known  as  the  Madan  Mahal 
still  crowns  the  granite  range  along  the 
foot  of  which  the  town  stretches  for 
about  2 miles.  I.  G. 
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Khilji  Sultans.  A remarkable  fact  is  that  in  summer  time  water  trickles 
from  the  domed  roof  of  the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Hoshang  and  the  simple- 
minded  have  long  regarded  it  as  a prodigy,  but  the  more  acute  of  under- 
standing can  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  Here  the  tamarind  grows  as 
large  as  a cocoanut  and  its  kernel  is  extremely  white. 

Learned  Hindus  assert  that  a stone  is  met  with  in  this  country  which 
when  touched  by  any  malleable  metal  turns  it  into  gold,  and  they  call  it 
Baras.  They  relate  that  before  the  time  of  Bikramdjit,  there  reigned  a 
just  prince  named  Raja  Jai  Sing  Deva  who  passed  his  life  in  deeds  of 
beneficence.  Such  a stone  was  discovered  in  that  age,  and  became  the 
source  of  vast  wealth.  The  sickle  of  a straw-cutter  by  its  action  was 
changed  into  gold.  The  man,  not  understanding  the  cause,  thought  that 
some  damage  had  occurred  to  it.  He  took  it  to  a blacksmith  by  name 
Mandan  to  have  it  remedied,  who  divining  its  properties,  took  possession 
of  it,  and  amassing  immense  wealth,  garnered  a store  of  delights.  But 
his  natural  beneficence  suggested  to  him  that  such  a priceless  treasure 
was  more  fitted  for  the  reigning  prince,  and  going  to  court  he  presented  it. 
The  Rdja  made  it  the  occasion  of  many  good  deeds,  and  by  means  of  the 
riches  he  acquired,  completed  this  fort  in  twelve* years,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  blacksmith,  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  with  which  it  was 
huilt,  were  shaped  like  an  anvil.  One  day  he  held  a festival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narbadah,  and  promised  to  bestow  a considerable  fortune  on  his 
Brahman  priest.  As  he  had  somewhat  withdrawn  his  heart  from  worldly 
goods,  he  presented  him  with  this  stone.  The  Brahman  from  igno- 
rance and  meanness  of  soul,  became  indignant  and  threw  the  precious 
treasure  into  the  river  to  his  subsequent  and  eternal  regret.  Its  depth 
there  prevented  his  recovering  it,  and  to  this  day  that  part  of  the  river 
has  never  been  fathomed. 

Bhdr  is  a town  which  was  the  capital  of  Raj  & Bhoja  and  many  ancient 
princes.  The  vine  here  bears  twice  in  the  year  when  the  sun  first  enters 
Pisces  (February)  and  Leo  (July),  but  the  former  of  these  two  vintages  is 
the  sweeter. 

In  the  Sark&r  of  Hindiah  are  numerous  wild  elephants. 

In  Nazarbar 1 good  grapes  and  melons  are  obtainable. 

This  Subah  contains  12  Sarkars , subdivided  into  301  Parganahs.  The 
measured  land  is  42  lakhs , 66,221  Bighas , 6 Biswas . The  gross  revenue  is 
24  hors,  6 lakhs , 95,052  Lams.  (Rs.  6,017,376-4-15).  Of  this  11  lak hs* 


1 In  the  demarcation  of  the  province  ! * Far.  12  lakhs, 

above,  this  word  is  written  Nadarbar.  | 
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50,433  Bams  (Rs.  28,760-13)  are  Suyurghdl.  The  Provincial  force  con- 
sists of  29,668  cavalry,  470,361  Infantry  and  90  Elephants. 


Sarkdr  of  Ujjain . 


Containing  10  Mahals . 925,622  Btghas.  Revenue  43,827,960  Bam 
in  money.  Suyurghdl , 281,816  Bams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  3,250. 
Infantry  11,170. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!„ 

S3-* 

t 

% 

I 

1 

•SL 

© 

Castes. 

0Q 

o 

d 

HH 

W 

Ujjain  with  suburban 

district,  has  fort  of 
stone  below  and  of 

brick  above, 

289,560 

1,388,085 

55,328 

760 

2,000 

... 

Aljiyah,1 

• 

Either. 

Anhal, 

56,841 

2,801,972 

20,935 

130 

600 

... 

Rijput,  Aljl- 

yah,1 *  Dbi- 
karah. 

Badhn&war  has  a stone 

fort, 

60,096 

8,056,195 

1,095 

500 

3,000 

... 

Rftthdr,  &c. 

P&nbah&r, ... 

86,567 

1,937,696 

29,400 

100 

500 

... 

Aljiyah.1 

Dipalpur,  ... 

95,706 

6,000,000 

... 

500 

1,000 

Rajptit,  Alji- 

RatHLm, 

94,466 

4,421,640 

21,548 

600 

1,000 

yah. 

Rajput  Meh- 

tar,  Soriah. 

S&Qwer,  ... 

46,694 

2,418,875 

183,156 

150 

300 

... 

R&jpfit,  Mag- 

w£r.* 

Kan61,4  has  a fort  part- 

ly 8 tone,  partly  brick, 

59,802 

2,907,817 

2,844 

150 

400 

... 

Rajput. 

Ehiohrdd, 

66,626 

2,651,044 

... 

60 

1,200 

... 

Rijput, 

Rodiyab,4 
Dharar  or 
Dhur. 

Nol&i,  has  a brick  fort 

on  the  banks  of  the 
Chambal, 

126,264 

8,851,886 

18,015 

400 

1,200 

Bais,  J4don, 

(Yadu).  1 

1 Doubtful.  The  other  variants  are 
without  diacritical  points. 

• Uncertain.  For.  Kamwdr,  Makwir, 
Kamwdth. 

* Far.  Khan61.  Khampal.  G.  Kehnayl. 

T.  Kebl. 


4 Far.  Rodnah,  Aodariya,  Adoriya, 
perhaps  Deora,  a sept  of  the  Chauhins. 
The  following  word  is  also  marked  doubt- 
ful in  the  text. 
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Sarkar  of  Bdisin. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Ud  . 

«£  Q 

S' 

i 

§ 

■p 

a 

c8 

•a 

GO 

-P> 

s 

g. 

Castes. 

CQ 

O 

t-H 

w 

Asapuri  Ac.  6 Mahals,... 

3,238 

178,064‘ 

170 

945 

Bnilsah,  ... 

40,816 

6,r94,970 

480 

Rajput. 

Bh6ri,*  ... 

6,970 

316,017 

n 

mm 

Bhojpur,  ... 

4,097 

m 

m 

Bilbhafc,  ... 

...... 

215,122 

265 

it 

Thanah  Mir  Khan, 

735,315 

200 

Hi 

R&jpfit. 

Jsjdi,  ...  ... 

215,122 

15 

100 

it> 

Jiiatanawi, 

3,404 

184,750 

10 

150 

Jaloda,  ... 

250 

2 

5 

Khiljipur, ... 

775 

2 

150 

Dhamdni,4. . . 

13,007 

788,389 

5 

400 

... 

Dekhwarah,  ... 

4,932 

1,974 

292,313 

75 

520 

Rajput. 

Deordd, 

144,000 

35 

100 

• • t 

Dkiniyah, ... 

Baisin,  with  suburb,  dis- 

21,502 

20 

170 

• • • 

trict  has  a stone  fort 
on  a hill,  one  of  the 
famous  fortresses  of 
Hindustan, 

17,497 

934,739 

80 

426 

IWjpfit, 

Solankhi. 

Sew£ni, 

10,975 

580,828 

80 

945 

... 

Strsiah,  ... 

5,557 

279,346 

70 

... 

Syhpur,  ... 

1,673 

11,720 

89,067 

5 

Khiml&aah, 

646,666 

40 

... 

Rdjput. 

KWra, 

10,534 

660,037 

30 

320 

Kesbrah,  ... 

8,375 

473,267 

40 

■ 31 

... 

Khimgafh, 

7,102 

378,460 

50 

■31 

... 

Kargafh,  ... 

6,907 

365,707 

70 

ESI 

... 

Korai, 

145,566 

50 

■ S| 

Laharpur,  ... 

32,267 

30 

K 13 

... 

Mahsamand, 

814 

43,024 

50 

— i — 

140 

... 

Sarlcar  of  Kanauj. 


Containing  57  Mahals.  Revenue  10,077,080  Bams.  Castes  Gond. 
Cavalry  5,495.  Infantry  254,500. 


Amddgayh,,  has  a brick 
fort  on  a hill, 

Bin,  and  Tankar,4  2 
mahala, ... 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue. 

D. 

Suyarghal 

D. 

Cavalry.  | 
* i 

§ 

s 

•a 

Elephants.  | 

Castes. 

239,000 

wM 

■ 

... 

Gond. 

485,000 

200 

... 

Do. 

1 In  one  MS.  these  figures  come  un- 
der Revenae.  I follow  the  text. 

* Far.  Bal6ri. 

4 Far.  J&joli. 


4 Far.  and  G.  Dhamoti,  the  latter 
Dhamowty. 

4 Far.  Tabker.  Batkar.  G.  Benker,  T. 
Bangar. 
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x3 

£ 

1 

£ 

■43 

J 

43 

Bighas. 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

J3 

S3 

O* 

§ 

4 

® 

Castes. 

00 

o 

HH 

H 

Bhutgiop, ... 

B4rh,  San  4 and  Jhim4- 

400,025 

50 

... 

Gond. 

bar,1  3 mahals, 
Bidwar*  and  Nejl£*  2 

395,000 

200 

Do. 

mahals, ... 

800,000 

... 

... 

Do. 

Bakhrah,  ... 

Bandkar,  Amrdl,  2 ma- 

238,000 

... 

Do. 

hale,  has  a stone  fort, 

140,000 

Do. 

Babai,4 

Biragaj-h,  has  a strong 

82,000 

45,000 

... 

Do. 

fort, 

Chdndpur,  Chanddrf,  2 

15 

... 

Do/ 

•mahals  ... 

Jetg&rh,  Bhaldewi*  and 

39,000 

5 

... 

... 

Do. 

suburb,  district,  3 
mahals  ... 

12,000 

Do. 

Jethd,# 



12,000 

... 

Gond  Bidh- 

man. 

Damddah, ... 

Dhdmeri  and  Dhamerd, 

1,355,000 

10 

... 

Gond. 

2 mahals, 

49,000 

... 

Do. 

Deogaog,  ... 

Deohdr,  Hurbhat,7  2 

26,000 

• 

20 

... 

Do. 

mahals, ... 

18,000 

20 

... 

Do. 

Darkarah, ... 

Batanpur  and  Parhdr,  2 

18,000 

10 

... 

Do. 

mahals  ... 

613.000 

400.000 

10 

... 

... 

Do. 

Kdngarh,  ... 

Range  rh  and  Sdrangpdr, 

... 

Do. 

1,056,000 

2 mahals, 

... 

Do. 

Rastilivk,  ... 

Sitalpur,  ... 

12,000 

... 

Do. 

75,000 

... 

... 

... 

Gond  men- 

tioned un- 
der Garbs. 

Bhdhpur,  Chaurdkah,  2 

mahals,  has  a strong 
fort, 

350,000 

100 

1,000 

Gond. 

Garha  with  suburb,  dis- 

trict has  a strong  fort 

1,857,000 

500 

8,000 

... 

Do. 

Khati5lah,  ... 

121,000 

500 

60,000 

... 

Do. 

Kedarpur  &c.  12  mahals, 
Ldnji,  Karblah,  Dunga- 



1,626,000 



600 

10,000 

... 

Do. 

rolah,  3 mahals, 

. ...... 

1,000,000 

...  M. 

200 

20,000 

Do. 

Mamjdd,  ... 

Harariya,  Deog&rh,  2 

362,000 

100 

1,000 

... 

Do. 

mahals  has  a wooden 
fort  on  a hill, 

909,000 

1500 

60,000 

... 

Do. 

1 T.  Djalnahar. 

• Var.  Beard.  Pentr.  T.  Bearou.  G. 
Penar. 

• Var.  Benjile.  T.  Bedjeli.  G.  Nejehly. 


4 G.  Beey.  T.  Pei. 

• Far.  G.  Bhalddwi, 

• Var.  and  G.  Chdla.  T.  Tsohetia. 
1 Var.  and  G.  Hurbihiaht. 
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Barkdr  of  OhandSri. 


Containing  61  Mahals . 554,277  Bighas.  17  Biswas . Revenue 
31,037,783  Ddms.  Suyurghdl  26,931  D&ms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry 
5,970.  Infantry  66,085.  Elephants  90. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!• 

|° 

i 

s 

I 

l 

Oastes. 

m 

o 

3 

Udaipdr,  has  a stone 

fort, 

85,995 

832,086 

2000 

10,400 

... 

Bdgri,  Bab- 

¥51. 

A*V 



216,000 

10 

40 

Kh&tL 

Knn, 

1,769 

1,759 

...... 

10 

100 

... 

Dangi,(name 

given  to 

Itfwah,  ... 

Bonddlae 
in  Sangor 
territory.) 

a, 815 

80,000 

15 

50 

see 

Ahir  Ac. 

Bhoraaah,  has  a stone 

fort  on  the  Betwa,  ... 

6,733 

756,000 

40 

150 

... 

Br&hman. 

Bandarjhali, 

2,760 

720,000 

25 

600 

Brihman, 

Jat,  Bigri. 

Bfrah  do.  6 mahals. 

Each  of  the  5 Par- 
ganahs  has  a fort  of 
which  4 are  stone  and 
that  of  Mil  (PJ*  brick, 

12,074 

635,600 

500 

5,000 

... 

Bnnd&ah, 

Kiyath. 

Badarwls  and  Afeak,9  2 

i 

mahals,  ... 

Btjhir,4  has  a briok  fort 

4,951 

304,800 



10 

170 

... 

Ahir. 

and  a large  tank  and 
small  hill  are  adja- 
cent, 

2,600 

174,000 

20 

300 

Brdhman. 

B6i, 

1,253 

18,619 

70,000 

...... 

10 

170 

• •• 

Ahir. 

Tfi  Barddah, 

Tnmun,  on  the  Betwa: 
the  residents  there 
say  that  mermen  in- 
habit the  river.  There 

1,090,000 

60 

3,000 

#•* 

Mnsalmdn. 

is  also  a temple, 

6,704 

812,504 

15 

120 

tee 

Brihman. 

Thatabariy&r, 

Thanwirah,  Lallatpdr 

403-17 

22,500 

5 

10 

... 

Ac.  3 mahals,  has  a 
atone  fort, 

10,977 

619,997 

80 

2,000 

Rdjpdt, 

Sihtf.* 

* Far.  and  G.  Asdar. 

9 Uncertain.  The  text  marks  the 
doubt  and  suggests  no  emendation. 
Gladwin  evades  or  was  not  confronted 
with  the  difficulty,  he  translates  simply 
11  and  one  of  brick.” 

26 


• Far.  and  G.  Akeh. 

4 For.  G.  and  T.  Baohhdr. 

4 Uncertain.  For.  Sdthi,  Sdhni,  Simni, 
Siihi,  Sipdhi. 
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! 

£ 

1 

a 

aS 

•43 

1 

<3 

Castes. 

GO 

o 

i-i 

Chandlri  with  suburban 

district,  2 mahals,  has 
a stone  fort, 

23,021 

1,186,388 

95 

A Mr. 

JhAjhdn,  Deohari  the 

smaller,  2 mahals,  ... 

6,463 

387,480 

80 

900 

... 

Chauhin  do. 

JorsingAr  &c.,  5 mahals, 

9,568 

448,000 

80 

100 

.. 

Mikhiti* 

Jhargdp,  has  a fort,  ... 

6,096 

200,000 

... 

15 

150 

... 

Shit!. 

JoAsah, 

2,560 

144,000 

15 

40 

... 

Raj  put, 

Khiti. 

Deohari,  the  greater,  on 

the  river  Sindh, 

Dub  Jakar,  has  a stone 

16,466 

867,998 

65 

200 

... 

Do. 

fort, 

8,875 

680,600 

500 

6,000 

Kachhi. 

DaurAhah  do.  4 mahals,* 
Ban6d,  has  a stone  fort 

2,600 

1471282 

310 

5,000 

... 

Various. 

and  near  it  a large 
reservoir  whioh  is  a 
Hindu  shrine, 

6,833 

864,000 

15 

60 

BakkhAL 

Bodahi  do.  6 mahals, 

has  a stone  fort  above 
the  bandar  where 

there  is  also  a large 
temple,  ... 

8,663 

206,000 

20 

700 

KAjpdt, 

Gonda 

K&gah,  has  a stone  fort, 
Saronj,  white  muslin  of 

1,487 

84,000 

60 

150 

Raw  At  bansi.' 

the  kind  called  Mafe- 
mudi  is  here  manu- 

RAjpufc, TTs 

factured,4 

186,427 

11,066,766 

26,931 

100 

2,600 

... 

karAr^?)* 

Sahjan  do.  8 mahals,  ... 
SAdhOrah,  near  this 

70,221 

8,976,700 

150 

nig 

... 

Dandar  • 

town  is  a small  hill, 

6,840 

334,290 

121 

... 

Makhati. 

Ganah,v  has  a brick  fort 
Garanjiyab,*  has  a Btone 

18,615 

1,092,062 

15 

Kgj 

... 

Kachhi  Ac. 

Dangi. 

fort  on  the  Betwa,  ... 

8,887 

468,000 

80 

... 

Kdrdri,  on  the  Betwa, 
K&ngrah,  has  a stone 

4,196 

252,000 

25 

160 

... 

Brihman. 

fort  on  the  Sind, 
Kadroalah,9  has  a stone 

4,670 

239,990 

35 

• •• 

Musalmdn. 

fort, 

3,970 

168,000 

20 

••• 

DAngi. 

* Var.  Niktfti. 

* Far.  G.  and  T.  DudhAnah. 

0 Uncertain.  Far.  Radit,  and  RAwat. 
The  termination  ( bansi  ’ of  the  text  ia 
conjectural  from  the  reading  of  a word 
without  vowel  points. 

4 Some  words  follow  here  whioh  the 
text  regards  a s corrupt  and  unintelli- 


gible. For  cA,  an  obvious  amendation 
is 

• Far.  Uskardr. 

• For.  Dandi,  Dander. 

1 Var.  G.’and  T.  KenAh. 

• Far.  G.  Kerejirah. 

• For.  and  G.  and  T.  Kadrola. 
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t« 

1 

§ 

■a 

Castes. 

© 

00 

M 

M 

K61ak6{,  has  a stone 

fort  on  a hill, 

2,771 

156,459 

150 

1,500 

• •• 

Kochah.  (P) 

K<5]£n,  on  the  Betwa,... 

(For.  04- 
jar). 

1,224 

69,152 

10 

20 

• SI 

Ahfr. 

Laroilah,1 * *  on  the  Betwa 
Mnng&fci,  has  a brick 

3,140 

168,000 

10 

20 

•ft 

Baikal. 

fort,  ... 

liitnah,  3 Jeos  from  it 

29,756 

1,440,000 

70 

700 

... 

Kiyath. 

is  a high  hill,  ... 

12,196 

668,600 

60 

8,000 

... 

R&jput, 

KhAli. 

Khati. 

Mahadpfir, 

561 

144,000 

... 

140 

... 

Sarkdr  of  Sdrangpur. 

Containing  24  Mahals.  706,202  Bighas . Revenue  32,994,880  Dams 
Svyurghdl,  324,461  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  3,125.  Infantry 
21,710. 


3 

i 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

! 

$ 

s 

§ 

H 

Castes. 

0 

«8 

•a 

r2 

CQ 

o 

M 

w 

Ashtah,  ... 

48,602 

800,780 

790 

230 

1,500 

OhauhAn, 

Dddhi,* 

(Dodhia). 

Akbarpfir, 

30,094 

170,610 

45 

150 

... 

Various. 

A'grah,  ... 

7,862 

472,362 

100 

2,000 

... 

Chauhfa. 

Btiilpdr  produces 

the 

finest  quality  of  betel 

647,544 

leaf, 

11,590 

|tff  j 

140 

560 

Kaohhi. 

Papldn,*  ... 

11,180 

610,544 

••• • 

160 

700 

... 

Rath6r. 

BhrfrAsah, ... 

4,147 

259,777 

30 

100 

• •• 

Various. 

Baj6r, 

1,100 

65,820 

• M • • 

10 

200 

• •• 

Do. 

B4ui4n,  ... 

721 

40,841 

25 

100 

See 

Do. 

Be4war,  ... 

2,505 

166,740 

60 

700 

• •• 

K&yath. 

Tahun, 

48,056 

1,800,700 

27,826 

150 

500 

... 

ChauhAn. 

BETfrJSH 

113 

6,027 

100 

200 

• tt 

Various. 

6,047 

877,852 

40 

300 

• •• 

Kachhi. 

a brick  fort, 

... 

21,800 

1,294,821 

47,559 

120 

2,000 

• • • 

Chauhfin. 

Sahir  B4b4  H6ji, 

... 

20,263 

1,093,049 

160 

1,000 

••• 

Dhandlr.4 

1 Var.  G.  and  T.  Karwilah. 

* Var . Didi.  This  is  a Dodhia  tribe  in 

Marwir.  Sherring,  III,  43. 


• Var.  and  G.  Bilim  or  Bailnn.  T.  Pil<5n. 
4 Elliot  gives  £hand&  to  the  name  of 
a tribe  of  Hara  R&jputs,  I,  79. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

a 

I’d 

t 

m 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Elephants. 

Castes. 

Bandars!,  ... 

••• 

9,448 

434,389 

105 

2,000 

Chauhlu. 

S6aner, 

121 

64,876 

25 

800 

Yarious. 

BhujAapdr, 

• •• 

133,433 

288,212 

500 

8,000 

Chauh&n. 

Karhalf,  ... 

• •• 

17,179 

GEa 

2,000 

Do.  i 

Kiyath,  ... 

83,938 

1,193,396 

10,368 

15,318 

no 

700 

Do. 

K&nhar,  ... 

26,045 

... 

... 

Karhari,  ... 

see 

288 

17,262 

25 

200 

Yarious. 

Mnhammadpfir, 

Mi 

47,704 

1,981,182 

170 

1,000 

Aljiyah, 

Dharar, 

Ri*h6r, 

Dudm&(f) 

Nangim,  ... 

••• 

€9,472 

2,755,438 

4,882 

... 

Ghauhin. 

Sartor  of  Bijagarh. 


Containing  29  Mahals.  283,278  Bighas.  13  Biswas.  Revenue  12,249,121 
Ddms.  Suyurghdl  3,574  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,773.  Infantry 
19,480. 


i 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

1 

* 

| 

i 

s* 

© 

Castes. 

, „ 

m 

w 

m 

Anjari,  situated  near 

the  Narbadah, 

18,713 

1,707,098 

... 

Bhil,  includ- 

ed  in  8eo- 
rftnah. 

Awin,1  Saniwar,  here  a 

temple  to  Mahadeo, 

5,321 

290,848 

mm 

i,ooo 

... 

Sdhar,  R6j- 
pdt. 

Ablih&ttah,*  here  a lake 

called  by  the  Hindds 
Saman,  ... 

4,919 

226,677 

...  i 

Rdjpdt,  86- 

har,  includ- 
ed in  Balk- 
wdrah. 

Bdnhbangfop, 

15,679 

781,014 

5 

• as 

Barsiyah,4 

Brahman. 

Balkwdrah,  famous  for 

fine  sweet  musk  me- 
lons, 

9,268 

407,014 

500 

1,000 

Sdhar,  Rlj- 

pdt. 

BanSdarah, 

5,452 

869,898 

! 

5 

50 

... 

Brihman. 

1 For.  and  G.  Anaun. 

• In  the  maps  Amlattah  or  Am- 
Utah. 


• Far.  Biman. 

4 For.  Barsiyah. 
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Revenue 

Biswas. 

D. 

Bikbangiop,  has  a stone 

fort;  here  good  horses 
are  procurable, 

12,680 

228,816 

Biujkhal,  near  the  Nar- 

badah;  afljaoent  are 
small  hills. 

5,684 

228,616 

Bfaniyah,1...  ... 

0,870-18 

85,000 

Badnya,*  ...  ••• 

8,889 

84,298 

BangGah,  forest  adja- 

cent where  elephants 
are  hunted,  ... 

2,186 

52,989 

Bir6r, 

Jflni,  on  the  K<5di ; here 

7,477 

891,833 

a large  temple  to 
Mahideo,  and  a small 

1 

hill. 

14,771 

646,246 

Jalilibad,  with  suburb. 

district  has  a stone 
fort. 

9,286 

414,268 

Chamlri,  has  a stone 

tort,  ... 

17,918 

648,994 

Deoil  Kha#|,# 

6,480 

892,080 

Deoil  Narhar, 

Seorlnah,  near  the  Nar- 

8,286 

98,669 

badah,  and  a large 
temple  there, 

18,074 

i 

627,207 

ffidhawi,  good  hunting 

ground  for  elephants, 
Buwlrah,  has  a brick 

9,974 

253,819 

fort, 

9,628 

825,544 

... 

Kasrldd,  on  the  Narba- 

4,607 

170,210 

dah,  has  a large  tank 
and  a smaQl  MU, 

20,490 

1,160,669 

j 

1 T.  Balsia.  6.  Bansyeh.  * Far.  and  G.  Ghita : in  the  maps 

* In  the  maps  Bardiyah.  Ketami. 
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$ 

a 
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t 

CMtM. 

0 

<8 

® 

0Q 

© 

M 

m 

Kharg6n,  has  a fort, 

stone  below,  brick 
above,  ...  ... 

14,526 

763,194 

fl 

Rijpot,  8V 

har,  Ka- 
nirth.1 * * 

Kinhpdr,  ... 

5,858 

126,846 

under  Balk- 

Do.  do. 

■ 

wirah. 

Kh6rg£o?, 

Lahrptir,  commonly 

2,738 

85,082 

6 

20 

... 

Rajput. 

Kaniri 

Mnbammadpdr, 

6,792 

205,743 

6 

... 

Bijput, 

KahirL 

Lo  walk  oh,* 

Mandiwarah,  here  a 

2,476 

50,000 

5 

... 

Bhfl. 

large  temple, 

16,948 

777,881 

4,187 

under  Seorknah. 

Do. 

Mah6i,  near  the  Nar- 

badah,  ... 

Moranah,  has  a stone 

8,318 

895,206 

K£| 

H 

50 

Bhfl,  Ao. 

fort,  ...  ... 

9,211 

855,902 

5 

... 

Rijpdt,  86- 

har. 

Niwari,  has  a stone  fort, 

9,779 

408,164 

MPPiSll 

n 

Bhfl. 

Nangalwiri, 

9,057 

870,208 

| 

B 

600 

••• 

BihaL 

Sarkdr  of  Mando. 

Containing  16  Mahals.  229,969  Btghas.  16  Biswas . Revenue 
13,788,994  Ddms.  Suyurghdl  127,732  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavaliy 
1,180.  Infantry  2,526. 


3 

t 

1 

2 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

►> 

£ 

1 

a 

d 

t 

Castes. 

0Q 

© 

fl 

►H 

5 

Amjharah, 

396,400 

8,806 

60 

Barddah,  ... 

27,370-19 

1,307,760 

3,936 

80 

iso 

... 

Betmin,*  ... 

7,780-12 

656,556 

8,760 

60 

100 

••• 

Chdtf  Mahdsar, 

Hifilpur,  the  vine  here 

18,183 

968,370 

10,600 

70 

200 

... 

bears  twice  a year, 
and  fine  cloth  of  the 

kinds  Amdn4  and  Khd - 
sah  are  manufactured, 

4,806-13 

210,000 

40 

85 

Dhir,  anciently  a large 

city, 

88,660 

2,079,806 

86,864 

120 

150 

... 

1 Far.  Katin. 

* Far.  and  G.  Lowirikoh. 

• Far.  Patman  and  Bunin.  G.  Puhu- 

min.  T.  Biman. 


4 Marked  as  doubtful  in  the  text 
Probably  Atin.  See  Vol.  I.  94. 
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Castes. 

GO 

w 

Bit  h.  tan,  ... 

17,643 

958,986 

PH 

70 

200 

Dharmgiop, 

3,018-11 

916,442 

■ fl 

... 

... 

... 

8ing6r,  ... 

12,807-14 

683,084 

u 

50 

150 

... 

Sanisi, 

70,670 

8,097,190 

29,696 

300 

600 

... 

Kdtrah,  ... 

Mando,  with  suburb,  dis- 

2,393,871 

385 

165 

800 

... 

trict  2 mahals, 

640-17 

48,398 

10 

50 

... 

Maniwarah, 

2,048-10 

102,164 



50 

... 

Naaichah,  ... 

9,949-7 

545,952 

84,105 

70 

200 

... 

Nairilf,  ... 

224,608 

45 

100 

... 

Sarlear  of  Hindiah. 

Containing  23  Mahals.  Land  under  special  crops  20  Mahals.  89,573-18 
Bighas . 18  Biswas.  Amount  of  revenue  in  cash  from  crops  charged  at 

special  rates  and  from  land  paying  the  general  higah  rate.  11,610,969 
Dams.  Buyurghdl  157,054  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,296.  In- 


fantry 5,921. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 
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D. 

fa 

t 

1 

| 

Castes. 

d* 

aj 

•a 

rS 

GQ 

O 

H 

W 

Unch6d,  ... 

69,495 

2,087,877 

10,826 

200 

600 

Aw&lgadp, 

• «» 

414 

422,947 

160 

200 

... 

Amdndah, ... 

• •• 

892 

21,834 

7 

20 

Bijuola,  ... 

• •• 

606 

44,418 

25 

100 

Eiishah,  ... 

873 

25,251 

10 

100 

... 

Balahri,1  ... 

825 

... 

16 

... 

Ch&khoda, 

2,319 

158,876 

13,824 

20 

80 

• •• 

Cfcampandr, 

317 

20,350 

42,887 

20 

100 

... 

... 

188.249 

6,718,000 

375 

2,000 

... 

Wj(5ra,  ... 

• •• 

883 

25,641 

7 

20 

... 

fiatwas,  ... 

• •• 

971 

89,080 

7,604 

45 

160 

Bamarni,  ... 

776 

52,115 

5 

40 

8rf4mgarh, 

160 

20,494 

111 

550 

... 

8e6m,f  ... 

2,250 



50 

500 

... 

Khand6hA  JslAmpur, 

22,632 

1,298,581 

6,400 

120 

500 

Modi, 

367 

19,443 

7 

20 

Mardfapdr, 

450 

50 

500 

Kim*  war, 

18,207 

946,467 

25 

100 

... 

Naogiov, 

1,187 

79,264 

30 

120 

... 

Himan, 

1,160 

75,152 

14 

56 

Hiodah. 

2,964 

146,044 

80 

100 

• •• 

Hindiah  with  suburb. 

district,  has  a stone 
fort  on  the  Narbadah 

oo  a level  plain. 

... 

6,164-16 

350,051 

76,160 

40 

150 

... 

1 for.  and  G.  Balhdsi. 


• For.  G.  andT.  Se61i. 
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Sarkdr  of  Nazarbar.1 

Containing  7 Mahals.  2,059,604  Bigkas . Revenue  50,162,250  Dmt 
Suyurghdl  198,478  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  500.  Infantry  6000. 


BbimbAr,*  ... 

Sultanpur 

KhAir, 

Na*arb£r,  with  sub.  dist. 
N6r, 

Namdrhi, 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

-a 

h 

5* 

m 

f 

o 

Infantry. 

Elephants.  1 

212,830 

69,244,355 

995,993 

28,119.749 

169,744 

••• 

•ee 

868 

53,310 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

203,007 

14,252,191 

38,734 

... 

••• 

... 

15,253 

732,760 

... 

• •• 

1,645 

89,585 

... 

— 

Castes. 


Sarkdr  of  Mardsor* 


Containing  17  Mahals.  Revenue  6,861,396  Bams.  Suydrghdl,  23,887 


Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,194.  Infantry  4,280. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!• 

K 

t? 

1 

! 

T" 

s 

S 

Castes. 

0 

CQ 

eS 

o 

a 

S 

Aykndd, 

• •MN 

716,353 

80 

260 

••• 

Ses6di£. 

Aujanw&s, 

... 

170,953 

60 

200 

Ahir,  Good. 

BasAhirah, 

... 

615,400 

80 

250 

#M 

SesddiA. 

Bodah, 

... 

255,062 

65 

800 

... 

RAjput, 

109,220 

106,703 

Dudii 

(Dodhia.) 

Bahtdr, 

... 

74 

250 

Ahir. 

Baraltah,4 

... 



60 

200 

••• 

Ahir,  Gond. 

Bariodah, 

... 

•It 

90,970 

727 

80 

100 

ChauhAn. 

Bhathpur,* 

... 

63,104 

16 

250 

RAjpdt, 

Dddia. 

Til, 

... 

1,600,000 

160 

250 

•ee 

Do.  dow 

Telr6d,#  ... 

... 

600,000 

619,759 

80 

220 

Do.  do. 

J ami  A war  ah, 

... 

80 

200 

• ee 

Ses6diA 

Seokherab, 

... 

46,090 

60 

300 

f|| 

Ghiya$pur, 

... 

138,890 

60 

300 

Gond,  Ahir. 

Kiyampbr, 

... 

175,350 

110 

300 

••• 

DeorA. 

K<5ri,  ... 

... 

303 

50 

500 

•ee 

Man$s6r,  with  suburb. 

district,  2 mabals, 

... 

1,651,920 

28,660 

100 

400 

••• 

RAjpdt, 

Vjy  < t ) 

• Elsewhere.  Nadarbir. 

• Far.  and  T.  BhAlner.  Ner  is  in 
Khandesh  Dist.  lat.  20°  56'  N.,  long.  74P 
84'  E.  14  miles  W.  of  Dhnlia. 

• T.  Mandessor.  Far.  M&rds6r:  in 
the  maps  Mandsor. 


4 For.  G.  and  T.  Barlahath,  Barletb, 
Barleet. 

4 Far.  and  T.  Bhanahpdr.  Bhenpur. 

• T.  Talbarod.  G.  Teerood. 
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Sarkdr  of  Qdgron. 


Containing  12  Mahals.  63,529  Bighas . Revenue  4,535,794  Ddms. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

A 

& 

1 

at 

fc* 

■+» 

4 

i 

9 

f 

Castes. 

oa 

O 

ITrmfl, 

Akb&rpur, ... 



602,774 
in  money. 

... 

... 

... 

62,600 

... 

... 

Panj  Pahir, 

21,399 

1,573,660 

...  .. 

... 

... 

222,640 

• •• 

... 

KhairabAd, 

17,136 

646,000 

... 

9,716 

28,730 

|M 

Sdnhal, 

9,638 

281,909 

1 

Sender,  ...  ... 

Ghiti, 

GAgron,  with  suburb. 

695 

81,929 

600,046 

... 

... 

district,  has  a stone 
fort, 

Nimthrfr,  ... 



19,781 
in  money. 

... 

... 

... 

4,945 

608,834 

... 

... 

... 

Sarkdr  of  Kotri  Parayah.1 


Containing  10  Mahals,  190,039  Bighas . Revenue  8,031,920  Dams . 
Castes  various.  Cavalry  2,245.  Infantry  6,500. 


3 

fc* 

•3 

s 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

s3  W 

0 

£ 

9 

*a 

9 

■a 

Coates. 

m 

u 

hH 

H 

AV>p, 

42,220 

1,733,927 

250 

700 

A^igayh,  ... 

4,553 

855,612 

350 

200 

Mt 

lUjput,  Be'- 

wAr.* 

Xlu5r,  ... 

9,204 

80 

300 

RAwAr.* 

Barddah, 

20,224 

923,667 

160 

400 

RAjput,  Son- 

dha. 

DAkdodhAliA,* 

13,381 

458,144 

125 

400 

... 

Do.  do. 

Sohat, 

13,381 

693,555 

240 

500 

... 

Do.  Re  war.* 

KdtriparAyah,  2 mahals. 

46,046 

1,856,566 

770 

1,300 

... 

Kayath,  with 

700 

suburb. 

district. 

Gangrsr, 

202,615 

1,066,683 

200 

... 

RAjput, 

i 

i 

Sorid  h A 

GboC,  ... 

2,597 

116,380 

i 

60 

200 

... 

SondhA. 

1 G.  Kowtry  beraneh.  T.  Kounry  Par- 
an&h.  In  the  maps,  according  to  a note 
to  the  text,  Kotli  ParAwah. 

27 


* Far.  Dewar  and  Deora. 

• Far.  and  G.  h&rlia. 
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Princes  of  Mdlwah.1 * * 

I. 

Five  R&j&ha  of  this  dynasty  reigned  in  succession, 

387  years,  7 months,  3 days. 

Ts.  Ms.  Ds. 

B.  C.  840.  Dhanji,  (Dhananjaya,  a name  of  Arjun, 

about  785  before  Yikramaditya),  ...  100  0 0 
„ 760.  Jit  Chandra,  ...  ...  ...  86  7 3 

„ 670.  Siliv&hana,  ...  ...  ...  10  0 

„ 680.  Nirvihana,  ...  ...  ...  100  0 0 

„ 580.  Putr&j,  (Patra  Bijas  or  Yansavalis  with- 
out issue),  ...  ...  ...  100  2 0 

II. 

Eighteen  princes  of  the  Ponw&r  caste  reigned 
1,062  years,  11  months,  17  days. 

B.  C.  400.  Aditya  Panw6r,  (elected  by  nobles.  [Co- 
temp. Sapor,  A.  D.  191.  Wilford.*]),...  86  7 3 

„ 390.  Brahmahraj,  (reigned  in  Yidharbanagar),  30  7 3 

„ 360.  Atibrabma,8  (at  Ujain,  defeated  in  the 

north),  ...  ...  ...  90  0 0 

„ 271.  Sadhroshana,  (Sadasva  Sena.  Y4sudeva 

of  Wilford,  Basdeo  of  Ferishta,  A.  D. 

390,  father-in-law  of  Bahr&m  Gor.  re- 
vived Kanauj  dynasty),  ...  ...  80  0 0 

„ 191.  Hemarth,  (Heymert,  Harsha  M6gha,  kill- 
ed in  battle),  ...  ...  ...  100  0 0 

„ 91.  Gandharb,4 * * *  (Gardabharnpa,  Bahramgdr  of 

Wilford),  ...  ...  ...  35  0 0 


1 This  line  is  supposed  to  have  been 

famished  from  Jain  authorities ; it 

agrees  nearly  with  appendix  to  Agni 

Parana,  (Wilford).  I have  appended  to 

the  list  the  date  of  each  prince,  taken 

from  the  U.  T.  from  whioh  the  above 
is  quoted,  for  reference  and  comparison. 

* See  Wilford’s  Essay  on  Yicrama- 
ditya  and  Salivahana,  As.  Res.  IX.  117- 

a This  and  the  following  name  are 
relegated  to  footnotes  in  the  text,  the 
variants  chosen,  however,  do  not  accord 
with  other  authorities. 


4 Under  power  of  a curse,  in  conse- 
quence of  a crime,  he  was  changed  into 
an  ass  resuming  his  human  form  only  at 
night.  Hemrat,  notwithstanding,  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  she 
gave  birth  to  Yikramaditya.  Tieff.  Wil- 
ford plausibly  identifies  this  Yikrama- 
ditya with  the  Persian  Yezdejird  son 
of  Bahram  Gor,  and  adapts  in  conse- 
quenoe  a suitable  chronology. 
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Ys.  Mb.  Ds. 


B.  C.  56.  Bikramajit,  (Vikramadiiya.  Tudr  caste, 

3rd  of  Wilford),  ...  ...  100  2 3 

A.  D.  44.  Chandras6n  of  the  same  race  (possessed 


himself  of  all  Hindustan),... 

86 

3 

2 

n 

135. 

Khar&ksen,  (Snrya  Sena,  w.  676), 

85 

0 

0 

99 

215. 

Chatarkdt,  ...  ...  ... 

1 

0 

0 

99 

216. 

Kanaksen,1  (conquered  Sanrashtra  [Snrtt 

and  Gnjerat]  founder  of  the  Mewar  fami- 

ly, ancestry  traoed  by  Jain  Chronicles 

consulted  by  Tod,  to  Sumitra,  56th  from 

R&ma), 

86 

0 

0 

91 

302. 

Chandrapal  of  the  same  race, 

100 

0 

0 

99 

402. 

Mahendrapal, 

7 

0 

0 

9* 

409. 

Karamchand  of  the  same  race, 

1 

0 

1 

99 

410. 

Bijainand,  (Yijyananda),  ... 

60 

0 

0 

99 

470. 

Mnnja,  (killed  in  the  Deccan,  reigned  A.  D. 

993,  according  to  Tod). 

99 

483. 

Bhdja,  (by  Tod  567  A.  D.  The  other  two 

R&jas  Bhdja,  Tod  fixes  in  665  [from 

Jain  MSS.]  and  1035,  the  father  Ud6- 

yati.  EAlidds  flourished),... 

100 

0 

0 

99 

583. 

Jayachand,  (put  aside  in  favour  of  the 

following),  ...  ...  ... 

10 

0 

2 

III. 


Eleven  princes  of  the  Toijwar,  (Tuar)  caste  reigned  142  years,  3 days. 


A.  Di  593.  Jitp&l,  ...  ... 

„ 598.  R4n4  Raju, 

„ 603.  Hand  Bdju, 

„ 604.  R&na  Jaju,  (Jalu,  var.  and  U.  T.), 


Ys.  Ms.  Ds. 
...  5 0 0 

...  5 0 0 

...  10  3 

...  20  0 0 


1 The  text  differing  from  all  other 
authorities,  has  Gang. 

Wilford  asserts  on  the  authority  of 
the  appendix  to  the  Agni-pwrcwa  that 
Chitra-dUa  in  Bnndelkhand  is  the  name 
of  the  metropolis  of  these  princes  meta- 
morphosed into  a king.  The  three  names 
after  Kanaksen,  he  says,  should  be 
properly,  Rama  Chandra  who  did  not 


reign,  Chaitrapala  who  was  elected  after 
the  death  of  Jayananda,  and  Maha 
Chandrapala  or  Hahendrapala  (p.  140) 
and  shonld  follow  and  not  precede  Raj& 
Bhoja,  (p.  166),  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
Agni  and  Bhavishya-pnrana  lists.  His 
reason  for  the  transposition  most  be 
token  on  trust. 
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A.  D. 

620. 

Rina  Chandra,. •• 

30 

0 

0 

tt 

654. 

R&na  Bahadur,... 

... 

5 

0 

0 

tt 

659. 

RAe  Bakhmal,  (Bakhtmal), 

... 

5 

0 

0 

tt 

664. 

Bie  Sukanpil,  ... 

... 

5 

0 

0 

99 

669. 

Rie  Kiratp&l,  ... 

5 

0 

0 

ft 

674. 

Rie  Anangpdl,  (rebuilt  and'  peopled 

Delhi  791,  Tod.), 

... 

60 

0 

0 

tt 

734. 

Ku^warpal, 

... 

1 

0 

0 

IV. 

Eleven  princes  of  the  Chauhan  caste  reigned  140  years. 

Ys.  Ms.  Ds. 

A.  D. 

735. 

Bij£  Jagdeva,  ... 

... 

10 

0 

0 

tt 

745. 

Jagannath,  his  nephew, 

10 

0 

0 

tt 

755. 

Hardeva, 

• • • 

15 

0 

0 

tt 

770. 

Basdeva, 

• •• 

16 

0 

0 

tt 

786. 

Srideva,  ^ 

• •• 

15 

0 

0 

tt 

801. 

Dharmdeva, 

• •• 

14 

0 

0 

tt 

815. 

Bhaldeva,  ...  ... 

• •• 

10 

0 

0 

tt 

825. 

NAnakdeva, 

• •• 

9 

0 

0 

tt 

834. 

Kiratdeva, 

• M 

11 

0 

0 

tt 

845. 

Pithur&, 

21 

0 

0 

99 

866. 

Mdldeva,  (conquered  by  Shaikh  Sh&h  father 

of  Ala  u’d  din), 

... 

9 

0 

0 

y. 

Ten  princes  reigned  771  years. 

A.D. 

1037. 

Shaikh  Sh&h,  (from  Ghazni), 

... 

70 

0 

0 

tt 

1037. 

Dharmraja  Slid,  (Vizier  during  minority  of,  20 

0 

0 

99 

1057. 

Ala  u’d  din,  son  of  Shaikh  Sh&h,  who  put 

the  Vizier  to  death, 

• •• 

20 

0 

0 

99 

» 

Kamdl  u’d  din,  (murdered  by, 

• • • 

12 

0 

0 

99 

1069. 

Jitpal  Chauhan,  (Jay a Sing  of  Delhi  and 

Lahore  ? 977,  a descendant  of  Manikya 

Bai?), 

... 

20 

0 

0 

99 

1089. 

Harchand, 

... 

20 

0 

0 

99 

1109. 

Kiratchand,  ...  ... 

••• 

2 

0 

0 

it 

1111. 

Ugars^n, 

... 

13 

0 

0 

tt 

1124. 

Surajrand, 

... 

12 

0 

0 

1 So  all  the  MSS.  transcribing  blindly.  The  sum  of  Abul  Faal’s  figures  gives  199 
years. 
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A.  D.  1136. 


A.  D.  1146. 
„ 1168. 
„ 1192. 


Tipparsen,  (or  Birsen,  dispossessed  by  the 
following),  ... 

VI. 

Eight  princes  reigned  2051  years. 

Jalal  u’d  din,  (an  Afghan),  .. 

A’alam  Shah,  (killed  in  battle  by, 
Kharaksen,  son  of  Harsen  (Birsen,  emi- 
grated to  Kdmrup,  married  the  king’s 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
and  regained  Malwah),  ... 


Ys.  Ms.  Ds. 

10  0 0 


22  0 0 

24  0 0 


8 0 0 


1200. 


1220. 

1236. 

1268. 

1330. 


Eleven 
A.  D.  1390. 

„ 1390. 

„ 1405. 

„ 1432. 

„ 1435. 


1469. 

1500. 

1512. 


Narbahan.  - 

"TTday4dityadeva,  ^ 
Naravarmadeva, 
Yasovarmadeva,  2 + 

inscription. 

to 

o 

o 

Birs&l, 

Jayavarmadeva,  p 
Lakhan,  <i 

k.  9 

IIS  ♦ 

•1 

•*-» 

li= 

...  10  0 

Ptiranmal, 

•••  • •• 

...  39  0 

Haranand, 

• • • ••  • 

...  62  0 

Sakat  Sing,  (killed  at  the  invasion  of 

the  following),  ...  ...  60  0 

VH. 

princes  reigned  142  years,  2 months  and  4 
Bah&dur  Shdh,  (king  of  Deccan,  killed 
at  Delhi),  ...  ...  ... 

Dil&war  Khan  Ghori,  (viceroy  of  Malwah 
assumed  sovereignty),  ...  , ... 

Hoshang  Shah,  ... 

Muhammad  Sh4h,(GhizniKh4n,  poisoned), 
Sul^dn  Mahmud,  uncle  of  Hoshang, 
(Rdn4  of  Chitov  Kumbho,  presents 
tankas  coined  in  his  own  name,  1450), 
Sul{an  Ghiy4$  u’d  din, 

„ Na§ir  u’d  din,  (his  son  Shahdb  u’d 
din  revolts), 

„ Mahmud  II,  (younger  son,  last  of 
the  Khiljis), 

K4dir  Sh4h,  ... 


some  months. 
Ys.  Ms.  Ds. 

20  0 0 
30  0 0 
1 some  ms. 


34  0 0 
32  0 0 

11  4 3 

26  6 11 

6 0 0 


1 The  total  gives  251. 
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Yb.  Mb.  Ds. 

A.  D.  Shuj£$t  Khiny  known  as  Saj&wal1 * * * * * * *  Khan,  12  0 0 

„ Biz  Bah&dar. 

In  1534  Malirak  incorporated  with  Qujerdt  kingdom ; in  1568  annexed 
as  a province  of  Akbar's  empire . 

It  is  said  that  two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  five 
months  and  twenty-seven  days  prior  to  this,  the  40th  year  of  the  Divine  Era9, 
an  ascetio  named  Mahdbdhf  kindled  the  first  flame  in  a fire-temple,  and  devo- 
ting himself  to  the  worship  of  God,  resolutely  set  himself  to  the  oonsuming 
of  his  rebellious  passions.  Seekers  after  eternal  welfare  gathered  round 
him,  zealous  in  a life  of  mortification.  About  this  time  the  Buddhists 
began  to  take  alarm  and  appealed  to  the  temporal  sovereign,  asserting  that 
in  this  fire-temple,  many  living  things  were  consumed  in  flaming  fire,  and 
that  it  was  advisable  that  Brahmanical  rites  should  be  set  aside,  and  that 
he  should  secure  the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  said  that  their  prayer  was 
heard,  and  the  prohibition  against  the  said  people  was  enforced.  These 
men  of  mortified  appetites  resolved  on  redress,  and  sought  by  prayer  a 
deliverer  who  should  overthrow  Buddhism  and  restore  their  own  faith. 
The  Supreme  Justice  brought  forth  from  this  fire-temple,  now  long  grown 
cold,  a human  form,  resplendent  with  divine  majesty,  and  bearing  in  its 


1 Far.  Shujawal.  Perhaps  Shuj£a  dil. 

A note  in  Bernoulli  suggests  that  Tieffen- 

thaler  has  drawn  on  a history  of  M61wah 

by  Nizimi  A.  H.  910.  (A.  D.  1604-5,) 

for  this  list  of  princes.  Its  identity  with 

that  of  Abul  Fazl,  and  the  fact  of  his 

having  largely  used  the  *Ain  for  his 

geographical  description  of  Hindtist&n, 
furnishes  another  and  surer  infer- 
ence. 

* This  would  be  B.  0.  761,  but  the  U. 
T.  antedates  the  appearance  of  Dhanji 
or  Arjun  by  nearly  a oentury,  (B.  0. 
840)  and  places  the  time  of  Mahamah 
(sic.)  the  founder  of  the  fire-temple 
“ in  early  ages.”  The  chronology  is,  of 
course,  like  the  account,  legendary.  The 
rise  of  Buddhism  occurred  in  the  6th 
oentury,  B.  0.  long  before  which  the 
Yedic  religion  was  in  operation,  in  which 
Agni  the  god  of  fire  was  the  object  of 
almost  as  many  hymns  as  Indra  himself, 


the  Aqueous  Vapour  and  bountiful  giver 
of  rain.  The  temporal  sovereign  to  whom 
the  Buddhists  appealed,  aocords  with 
Asoka’s  support  of  them.  His  age  is 
about  267  B.  C.,  and  Arjun  appears  sub- 
sequently, but  as  this  hero,  with  his  five 
brothers,  was  miraculously  born  in  the 
Mahabharata  the  main  story  of  whioh  is 
assigned  conjectural ly  to  about  1200 
B.  0.,  his  re-appearance  may  as  miracu- 
lously and  conveniently  be  effected  at  any 
later  time.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  story  has  reference  to  Borne 
local  religious  factions  which  must  have 
existed  at  many  places  and  times  in 
India  of  which  tradition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahman  Kum&rila,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  Buddhists  by  his  royal 
disciple  Sudhanwan  in  the  8th  oentury, 
has  exaggerated  the  extent  and  import- 
ance. 
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hand  a flashing  sword.  In  a short  space,  he  enthroned  himself  on  the 
snmmit  of  power,  and  renewed  the  Brahmanical  observance.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Bhanji  and  coming  from  the  Deccan,  established  his  seat  of 
government  at  M41wah  and  attained  to  an  advanced  age. 

When  Putrdj,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  him,  died  without  issue,  the 
nobles  elected  Aditya  Ponwir  his  successor,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
sovereignty  of  this  house.  On  the  death  of  Hemarth  in  battle,  Gandharb, 
the  chosen,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  Hindtia  believe  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Hemarth  whom  the  Supreme  Euler  introduced  among  the  celestials 
in  the  form  of  a Gandharb 1 and  then  clothed  in  human  shape.  Thus  he 
became  universally  known  by  this  name  and  prospered  the  world  by  his 
justice  and  munificence.  A son  was  born  to  him  named  Bikram&jit  who 
kept  aflame  the  lamp  of  his  ancestors  and  made  extensive  conquests. 
The  Hindus  to  this  day  keep  the  beginning  of  his  reign  as  an  era  and 
relate  wonderful  accounts  of  him.  Indeed  he  possessed  a knowledge  of 
talismans  and  incantations  and  gained  the  credulity  of  the  simple.  Chan- 
drapal  obtained  in  turn  the  supreme  power  and  conquered  all  Hindtist&n. 
Bijainand  was  a prince  devoted  to  the  chase.  Near  a plant  of  the  Munja* 
he  suddenly  came  upon  a new-born  infant.  He  brought  him  up  as  his  own 


1 A class  of  demigods  who  inhabit  the 
heaven  of  Indra  and  form  the  celestial 
choir  at  the  banquets  of  the  deities.  He 
appears  also  in  the  lists  as  Qandha-pdla, 
fostered  by  an  ass,  Oandha-rwpa  or  Har- 
•hoandgha,  epithets  of  the  same  animal. 
Aooording  to  Wilford  the  Pandits  who 
assisted  Abul  Fazl  disfigured  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  supplement  to  the  A gni-purana. 
Of  Salivahana  and  Nara-Vahana  they 
made  two  distinct  persona  as  well  as  of 
Bahrira  with  the  title  of  Gor  in  Per- 
sian and  Himfir,  or  the  Ass  in  Arabic. 
Thus  they  introduced  Him&r  or  Hemarth 
and  Gor  or  Gandharb  and  told  Abnl 
Fazl  that  the  former  having  been  killed 
in  battle,  bis  soul  passed  into  the  body 
of  Gandharb.  The  accession  of  Vikra- 
madftya  son  of  Bahrim  Gor  is  placed 
in  the  supplement  to  the  A.-pnrana  and 
in  the  Satrujaya-mahdtmya , A.  D.  437. 
In  the  appendix  to  the  A.  P.,  the  acces- 
sion of  Aditya  is  placed  A.  D.  185,  but 


in  the  Cumdricdc'hana , A.  D.  191 : the 
difference  is  6 years  which  added  to  437 
or  rather  430,  will  place  the  same  event 
in  442,  the  date  of  the  Western  Chrono- 
logers.  As.  Res.  IX,  103 — 75. 

a Baccharum  munja , a rash  or  grass 
from  the  fibres  of  which  a string  is  pre- 
pared of  whioh  the  Brahmanical  girdle 
is  properly  formed.  Mnnja  wrote  a 
geographical  description  of  the  world 
or  of  India  which  still  exists  nnder  the 
name  of  Munja-prati-desa-ryavasthd  or 
state  of  various  countries.  It  was 
afterwards  corrected  and  improved  by 
R&j&  Bhoja,  and  still  exists  in  Gnjer&t* 
Mnnja  transferred  the  capital  from 
Ujjain  to  Sdnitpura  in  the  Deccan  called 
after  him  Munja-pattana  on  the  Goda- 
veri.  S<5nitpnra  (city  of  blood)  was 
thus  called  because  Mnnja  was  defeated 
here  with  great  slaughter  and  lost  his 
life.  Wilford. 
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son  and  called  him  by  the  name  of  Munja.  When  his  own  inevitable  time 
approached,  his  son  Bhdja  was  of  tender  age.  He  therefore  appointed 
Mnnja  his  successor,  who  ended  his  life  in  the  wars  of  the  Deccan. 

Bhdja  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  541st1  year  of  the  era  of  BikramAjit 
and  added  largely  to  his  dominions,  administering  the  empire  with  justice 
and  liberality.  He  held  wisdom  in  honour,  the  learned  wero  treated  with  dis- 
tinction, and  seekers  after  knowledge  were  encouraged  by  his  support. 

Five  hundred  sages,  the  most  erudite  of  the  age,  shone  as  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  his  court  and  were  entertained  in  a manner  becoming  their 
dignity  and  merit.*  The  foremost  of  these  was  Barrnj,  a second  was 
Dhanpal,  who  have  composed  works  of  great  interest  and  left  them  to 
intelligent  seekers  of  truth,  as  a precious  possession.  At  the  birth  of 
Bhdja,  either  through  a grave  miscalculation  of  the  astrologers  or  some 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  those  who  cast  his  horoscope,  the  learned  in 
the  stars  in  consultation  announced  a nativity  of  sinister  aspect.  They 
prognosticated  hazard  to  the  lives  of  such  as  sympathised  with  him,  and 
these  to  save  their  own,  cast  this  nursling  of  fortune  in  the  dust  of  des- 
titution and  exposed  him  in  an  inhospitable  land.  He  was  there  nourished 
without  the  intervention  of  human  aid.  The  sage  Barruj,  who  at  that 
time  was  not  accounted  among  the  learned,  having  recast  his  horoscope 
after  profound  investigation,  foretold  the  good  tidings  of  a nativity  linked  ^ 
to  a long  life  and  a glorious  reign.  This  paper  he  threw  in  the  way 
of  the  Raja,  whose  heart  on  reading  it,  was  agitated  with  the  impulse 
oi  paternal  love.  He  convened  an  assembly  of  the  astrologers,  and  when 
the  nativity  was  scrutinised,  and  it  was  ascertained  where  the  error  lay, 
he  went  in  person  and  restored  Bh<5ja  to  favour  and  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  to  the  strangeness  of  fortune.  They  relate  that  when  the 
child  was  eight  years  old,  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Munja  impelled  him 
to  desperate  measures  and  he  contemplated  putting  the  innocent  boy  to 


1 Wilford  says  that  this  is  impossible 
as  it  would  place  Bhoja’s  accession  in 
the  year  982  which  he  considers  to  be 
more  probably  the  date  of  his  death,  his 
accession  occurring  about  the  year  918 
of  Christ.  This  must  be  Tod’s  third 
R4ja  of  the  name.  I refer  the  reader 
to  Wilford' s Essay  where  he  may  lose 
himself  at  leisure  in  the  wilderness  of 
conjectural  chronology  and  encounter 
the  numerous  phantom  Vikramadityas, 


Bhojas  and  Salivahanas  that  will  con- 
front him  at  every  step. 

• Dr.  Hall  shows  (Journ.  B.  A.  S.  1862 
V&savadatta,  Pref.)  that  there  ia  little 
foundation  for  this  prince's  fame  as  a 
patron  of  letters.  Elphinst.  India,  281, 
note.  The  names  of  the  two  pandits 
as  given  by  Wilford  are  Dh&nwanti  and 
Bararuchi,  and  the  number  five  hun- 
dred is  reduced  to  nine. 
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death.  He  entrusted  him  to  some  of  his  trusty  followers  to  make  away 
with  him  secretly,  bat  these  ministers  of  death  spared  him,  and  concealing 
him,  invented  a plausible  tale.  On  his  taking  leave,  he  gave  them  a letter 
telling  them  to  read  it  to  the  R&jd  in  case  he  should  inquire  regarding 
him.  Its  purport  ran  as  follows : — “ How  doth  darkness  of  soul  in  a man 
Gast  him  out  of  the  light  of  wisdom,  and  in  unholy  machinations  stain  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent ! No  monarch  in  his  senses  thinks  to 
carry  with  hint  to  the  grave  his  kingdom  and  treasures,  but  thou  by 
slaying  me  seamest  to  imagine  that  his  treasures  perpetually  endure  and 
that  he  himself  is  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.”  The  RAj6  on  hearing  this 
letter,  was  aroused  from  his  day-dream  of  fancied  security  and  brooded  in 
remorse  over  his  crime.  His  agents,  when  they  witnessed  the  evidences 
of  his  sincerity  revealed  to  him  what  had  oocurred.  He  gave  thanks  to 
God,  welcomed  Bhdja  with  much  affection  and  appointed  him  his  successor. 
When  his  son  Jayaohand’s1  reign  was  ended,  none  of  the  Poo  war  caste  was 
found  worthy  to  succeed.  Jitpal  of  the  To^war  caste,  who  was  one  of 
the  principal  landowners  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  thus  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  the  sovereignty  passed  into  this  family.  When  Kuq- 
wsrpil  died,  the  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chauh&ns. 
During  the  reign  of  Maldeva,  Shaikh  Shah  came  from  Ghazni  and  ac- 
quired possession  of  Malwah  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At  his 
death  his  son  A14  u’d  din  was  a minor,  and  his  chief  minister  Dharm  Raj 
8fid  occupied  the  throne.  As  soon  as  AXi  u’d  din  came  of  age,  he  rose  in 
arms  to  assert  his  rights  and  put  to  death  the  disloyal  usurper.  Jitpal 
Chauhan,  a descendant  of  Mauik  Devaa  Chauhan,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  Kamfil  u’d  dfn,  under  the  impulse  of  malice  and  in  pride  of  wealth 
compassed  the  destruction  of  his  master  and  in  the  hope  of  gain,  ac- 
quired for  himself  eternal  perdition.  Under  the  rule  of  Tipparsdn,3  an 
intriguing  Afghan,  getting  together  some  desperate  characters  as  his 


1 Jayananda  according  to  Wilford, 
who  gives  the  next  name  as  Chaitra  or 
Jytepdl  and  identifies  or  confounds  him 
With  Chandrap&la,  who,  he  oonsiders,  is 
erroneously  placed  before  Bhdja  in  Abnl 
tail's  list.  He  accounts  him  one  of  the 
naay  Yikramadityas  among  whom  the 
two  of  the  era  is  not  easily  recognized. 

9 Manikya  Rai,  is  recorded  in  the  U. 
T.  as  the  18th  in  the  list  of  the  Ohauhdn 
dynasty  at  Ajmer  and  Delhi  and  after- 
wards at  Kotah  and  Bondi.  He  flourish- 
28 


ed  A.  D.  695,  and  founded  Sambhar 
henee  title  of  S&mbri  R&o;  slain  by 
Moslem  invaders  under  Abnl  Ad?.  The 
(Jhauhans  were  one  of  the  four  Agnioola 
tribes,  Chauhdns,  Parihdrs,  Soldnki  and 
Pramara,  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
a convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount 
’Abfi.  Tod. 

9 The  name  is  misprinted  in  the  text 
through  the  misplacing  of  the  diacritical 
points. 
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abettors,  laying  an  ambush  for  the  R&j&,  slew  him  while  hunting,  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the  title  of  Jal&l  u’d  din.  Tippars6n  had 
married  bis  son  Kharaksen  into  the  family  of  the  R$  j&  of  K&mrup.1 * * * * * *  The 
R£j&,  for  his  eminent  services,  appointed  this  adopted  son  his  heir,  and 
when  the  R£j£  died,  Kharaksen  ascended  the  throne  and  to  avenge  hie 
wrongs  marched  an  army  against  Malwah  and  Adlam  Shdh  was  killed  in 
battle. 

In  the  reign  of  Sakat  Sing  a prince  named  Bah&dut*  Shih  advanced 
from  the  Deccan  and  having  put  the  B&ji  to  death,  marched  against 
Delhi  and  was  taken  prisoner  while  fighting  against  Sult&n  Shahab  u’d  din. 

From  the  time  of  Sulfin  Ghiyd?  u’d  dfn  Balban  (A.  D.  1265) 
to  that  of  Sul  tin  Muhammad  son  of  Firoz  Shah  (A.  D.  1387)  no  serious 
weakness  in  the  imperial  authority  betrayed  itself,  but  on  his  death  the 
empire  of  Delhi  became  a prey  to  distractions.  Dildwar  Khdn  Ghori 
who  had  been  appointed  by  him  to  the  government  of  Mdlwah,  assumed 
independence.  The  Sul^dn  bestowed  the  government  of  four  provinces 
upon  four  individuals  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  in  his  adversity.  To 
Zafar  Khan8  he  gave  Gujerdt;  Khizr  Khdn  was  appointed  toMultin; 
Khwdjah  Sarwar  to  Jaunpdr  and  Dildwar  Khdn  to  Mdlwah.  After  his 
death,  the  time  being  favourable,  each8  of  the  four  assumed  indepen- 
dence. 

Alp  Khdn  the  son  of  Dildwar  Khdn  was  elected  to  the  succession 
under  the  title  of  Hoshang.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  poisoned  by 
his  order  whereby  he  has  gained  everlasting  abhorrence.  Sul^dn  Muzaffar 
of  Gujerdt  marched  against  him  and  took  him  prisoner  and  left  his  own 
brother  Nafir  Khdn  in  command  of  the  province.  But  as  he  was  tyrannous 
in  conduct  and  ignored  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  Musa,  cousin  of 
Hoshang,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Sultan  Muzaffar  released  Hoshang 


1 The  text  has  Kdmrii. 

* Zafar  Khdn  took  the  title  of  Muzaf- 

far  Shah.  According  to  some  historians 

both  he  and  Dildwar  owed  their  appoint- 

ments to  Firoz  Shdh.  Khizr  Khdn  was 

continued  in  his  government  of  Multan 

and  Dipdlpur  by  Timtir  and  acted  as 
the  viceroy  of  that  conqueror.  Within 
two  years  of  the  death  of  Mafemud  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Toghlafc  he  advanced 
to  Delhi  at  the  head  of  60,000  horse  and 

established  the  dynasty  of  the  Bayyids  in 


1414.  Malik  Bdjd  of  Khdndesh  asserted 
his  independence  at  this  time 
* There  is  an  evident  omission  in  the 
text  of  a qualifying  word  before  the 
numeral,  and  the  sentence  is  improperly 
assigned  to  the  next  paragraph.  The 

S.  ul.  M.  supplies  J*.  The  text  is  so 
obscure  and  oonfused  that  nothing  but 
a knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times 
can  guide  a reader  to  the  meaning  of 
the  incoherent  narrative.  Gladwin  is 
completely  astray. 
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from  confinement  and  despatched  him  to  MAlwah  in  company  with  his  own 
son  Ahmad  KhAn,  and  in  a short  time  he  was  restored  to  power.  On  the 
death  of  Mnzaffar,  he  perfidiously  marched  against  Gujerat,  but  meeting 
with  no  success,  returned.  On  several  subsequent  occasions  he  attacked 
Sol^an  Ahmad  of  GnjerAt  but  was  shamefully  defeated. 

On  one  occasion  cunningly  disguised  as  a merchant,  he  set  out  for 
Jdjnagar.1  The  ruler  of  that  country  accompanied  by  a small  retinue 
visited  the  caravan.  Hoshang  took  him  prisoner  and  hastened  back. 
While  journeying  together,  Hoshang  told  him  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  undertake  this  expedition  in  order  to  procure  a supply  of  elephants  and 
added  that  if  his  people  attempted  a rescue,  the  prince’s  life  should  pay 
the  penalty.  The  prince  therefore  sending  for  a number  of  valuable 
elephants,  presented  them  to  him  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Hoshang  was  engaged  in  wars  with  MubArak  Shah  son  of  Khizr  KhAn 
viceroy1  of  Delhi,  with  SulfAn  Ibrahim  of  the  Jaunptir  dynasty,  and  with 


1 Jijpur  on  the  Baitarani  river  in 
Orissa,  capital  of  the  province  nnder  the 
lion  Dynasty,  the  Gajpati  or  Lords  of 
Elephants.  This  story  occurs  in  the 
Tib.  Akbari,  p.  637,  and  in  Ferishta, 
VoL  II,  p.236.  (Briggs,  IV,  178).  Fe- 
riahta’s  account  is  that  in  A.  H.  826 
(1421 — 2),  Hoshang  with  a 1,000  picked 
cavalry  disguised  as  a merchant  set  out 
for  Jijnagar,  one  month's  journey  from 
Milwah  and  took  with  him  a number  of 
cream -ooloured  horses,  much  sought  after 
by  the  ruler  of  Orissa  and  stuffs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  his  object  being  to  exchange 
these  for  elephants  the  better  to  meet 
Sultin  Ahmad  of  Gujerit  in  the  field. 
On  his  arrival  near  Jijnagar  he  sent  to 
inform  the  Rijah  of  the  presence  of  his 
oravan  and  the  prince  arrived  with  a 
number  of  elephants  to  barter  for  the 
hones,  or  ready  to  pay  in  coin,  as  the 
need  arose.  The  horses  were  caparison- 
ed and  the  stuffs  laid  out  for  inspection, 
when  a storm  of  rain  came  on  and  the 
lightning  frightening  the  elephants,  they 
trampled  on  the  goods  and  caused  great 
damage.  Hoshang  tore  his  hair  and 
swore  that  life  was  no  longer  worth  hav- 


ing and  at  a signal,  his  men  mounted  and 
attacked  the  Rija’s  guard,  and  pnt  them 
to  flight.  Capturing  the  Raja,  Hosh- 
ang discovered  himself  and  excused  his 
action  on  the  ground  of  the  destruction 
of  his  property,  He  then  Btated  his  ob- 
ject. The  Rijah  admired  his  audacity 
and  76  elephants  purchased  his  own  re- 
lease. Hoshang  carried  him  as  far  as  the 
frontier  and  set  him  at  liberty.  On  the 
Raja’s  return  to*  his  own  capital,  he 
sent  Hoshang  a further  present  of  a few 
more  of  his  finest  elephants  in  testimony 
of  his  gallantry.  Hoshang  returned  to 
Mando  which  Bulkin  Aljmad  was  be- 
seiging  and  eluding  an  engagement  en- 
tered it  by  the  Tiripdr  gate  Ferishta 
relates  a similar  expedition  undertaken 
by  Sul Shams  n’d  dfn  Bhankarah  of 
Bengal  to  Jijnagar  about  A.  H.  764 
(A.  D.  1363)  to  obtain  elephants  (p.  296, 
Vol.  II)  which  proves  the  reputation  of 
that  province  for  the  superior  breed  or 
number  of  these  animals. 

1 He  never  assumed  the  royal  title 
but  styled  himself  viceroy  of  Timdr  in 
whose  name  the  ooin  was  minted  and 
the  Khutbah  read. 
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Sultin  Afcmad  of  the  Deccan.1 * *  On  his  death,  the  nobles,  in  accordance 
with  his  bequest,  raised  his  son  N&tir*  Khan  to  the  throne  under  the  title 
of  Muhammad  Shah.  Mahmud  Khan,  cousin  of  Sult&n  Hoshang,  basely 
bribed  his  cup  bearer  and  that  venal  wretch  poisoned  the  Sult&n’s  wine. 
The  generals  of  the  army  kept  his  death  secret  hoping  to  place  his  son 
Massed  Khan  upon  the  throne  and  they  sent  to  confer  with  Mahmud 
Khan.  He  replied  that  worldly  affairs  had  no  longer  any  interest  for  him 
but  that  if  his  presence  in  oouncil  were  necessary,  they  must  come  to  him. 
They  foolishly  went  to  his  house  and  were  placed  in  confinement,  and  by  the 
aid  of  some  disloyal  mercenary  partisans,  he  seized  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  M&lwah  and  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  (Kbilji). 
Upon  such  a wretch,8  in  its  wondrous  vicissitudes  thus  did  Fortune  smile 
and  the  awe  he  inspired  secured  him  the  tranquil  possession  of  power.  He 
waged  wars  with  Sultan  Muhammad  son  of  Mubdrak  Shdh,  king  of  Delhi, 
with  Sultan  Ahmad,  king  of  Gujerat,  with  Sul  tin  Husain  Sharki  of 
Jdunptir,  and  with  Rina  Kombba4  of  Me  war. 

Khwijah  Jamal  u’d  din  Astaribidi5 * *  was  sent  to  him  as  ambassador  by 
Abti  Said  Mirza  with  costly  gifts  which  greatly  redounded  to  his  glory. 
Mahmtid  II  (1512  A.  D.)  through  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  his  adopt- 


1 Ahmad  Shah  Wali  of  the  Bahmani 
dynasty  (1422 — 36). 

* Far.  Husain  Khin  which  name  Glad- 
win adopts.  Ferishta  calls  him  Ghizni 
Khan. 

* He  proved  notwithstanding,  the 
ablest  and  most  chivalrous  of  all  the 
Milwah  princes.  This  indignation  is 
somewhat  misplaced.  Considering  the 
usual  road  to  an  Eastern  throne,  this  is 
innocence. 

4 In  the  U.  T.  Kumbo , Tod.  Knmbho. 
Gladwin  Gownho. 

* This  ambassador  arrived  with  pre- 

sents from  Mirza  Sultan  Said  3rd  in  de- 

scent from  Tamerlane  who  reigned  over 
Transoziana  and  held  his  court  at  Bokh- 

ara— grandfather  of  B&ber.  He  returned 
with  presents  of  elephants,  singing  and 
dancing  girls,  Arab  horses  and  an  ode 
in  the  vernacular  composed  by  Mahmud 
himself  which  Abu  S?id  valued  above 


all  the  other  gifts.  Ferishta  II,  254. 
When  Abu  Safd  was  killed  in  Irifc 
he  left  11  sons,  vis.,  Ahmad,  Mahmud, 
Muhammad,  Shihrukh,  Ulugh,  Omar 
Shaikh,  Abu  Bakr,  Murid,  Khalil,  Omar, 
and  Mirza.  Four  of  these  became  sove- 
reigns in  their  father’s  life-time,  Ulugh 
Beg  in  Cabul,  Aljmad  in  Samarkand, 
Mahmud  in  Kunduz  and  Badakshan,  and 
Omar  Shaikh  in  Farghinah.  T unas  Khan 
king  of  Moghulistin,  gave  each  of  these 
(except  Ulugh  Beg)  a daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  A.  H.  888  (1483 — 4)  Kutlugh 
Nigir  Khinam,  the  daughter  of  Ydnas 
bore  a son  to  Omar  Shaikh  whom  he 
called  Biber.  The  genealogy  from  Timur 

is  as  follows : — 

Amir  Timdr 

Miran  Shah  Mirza 
Sul  tin  Muhammad  Mirza 
Sultan  Abd  Said  Mirza. 
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ed  followers1  fell  into  misfortune  bat  was  again  reinstated  in  power  by 

the  aid  of  Saltan  Mnzaffar  Shah  (II)  of  GnjerAt  (A.  D.  1511 26). 

Through  his  reckless  bravery  in  battle  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  RAnA 
(Sanga)*  who  treated  him  with  generosity  and  restored  him  to  his  kingdom. 
He  was  again  captured  in  action  against  Snl*An  BahAdur  of  GnjerAt  and 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  ChAnpanAr.  He  was  killed  (A.  D.  1526)  on 
hi*  way  thither  and  MAlwah  was  incorporated  with  GnjerAt  until  it  was 
conquered  by  HnmayAn.  When  this  monarch  returned  to  Agra,  one  of 
the  relations  of  SultAn  Mahmdd,  by  name  Mallii,  seized  on  the  government 
of  MAtw&h  under  the  title  of  g£dir  KhAn. 

Daring  the  supremacy  of  the  usurper  ShAr  KhAn  the  control  of  the 
province  was  invested  in  Shujaat  KhAn, 3 who  rebelled  under  the  reign  of 
Mm  KhAn  and  assumed  independence  under  MubAriz  KhAn 


* 8.  nl  M.  The  reference  is 

to  his  dismissal  of  his  Hindu  minister 
Medni  Bae  and  the  RAjpdt  troops  to 
whom  he  owed  his  kingdom  when  desert- 
ed by  his  nobles  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ie%D.  The  loyalty  of  Medni  RAe, 
though  proved  under  the  greatest  trials, 
did  not  disarm  the  king’s  suspicions  and 
he  fled  to  the  Coart  of  Gujertt  in  1647. 

* Sana  Sanga  (also  SingrAm  or  Sinka) 
(A.D.  1606 — 1529)  under  whom  MewAr 
leeched  its  highest  prosperity,  success- 
fully resisted  Bibar  at  BiAna  in  1626. 

a See  VoL  I,  p.  321.  Sher  ShAh  was 
wcceeded  by  his  second  son  JalAl  KhAn, 
se  Islam  ShAh  corrupted  into  Salim  ShAh 
A.  H.  952  (May  26th,  1645).  On  his 
death  in  A.  H.  955  (1548-9)  he  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  liis  son  prince  Firoz,  then  12 
yews  of  age  who  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  ohiefs  of  the  house  of 
86?  at  Gwalior.  He  had  not  reigned  ft 
days  when  MubAriz  KhAn  son  of  NizAm 
&hin  and  nephew  of  Sher  ShAh  and 
toother-in-law  of  Salim  ShAh,  assassi- 
nated his  sister’s  son  Firoz,  and  assumed 
the  sovereignty  under  the  title  of  Mu- 
hammad ShAh  4&dil.  The  common  peo- 
ple dropping  the  alif  and  adding  a yd 


called  him  4dUi.  Ferishta  (Vol.  I,  p. 
233,)  adds  “ and  Adili  from  hit  want  of 
capacity  betook  himself  to  the  socie- 
ty of  low  and  base  companions  and  re- 
ferred to  them  the  highest  affairs  of 
State.  At  page  460  of  JEESlphinstone’s 
India  (Murray,  1866,  ed.  Cowell)  is  a 
footnote  to  the  name  of  “ Adali  ” which 
runs  thus.  [“His  ignorance  and  ab- 
surdity obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Adali  (“the  foolish’’).  Sir  H.  Elliot’s 
Hist.,  i,  302)— Ed.]  The  responsibility 
for  this  meaning  apparently  rests  with 
Dorn  for  in  Yol.  V of  Dowaon’s  Elliot, 
p.  46,  is  the  following  footnote.  “ The 
Makhtan  i Afghdni  says,  this  name  was 
changed  to  ‘Adah’  which  Dorn  says 
eiguifies  foolish.*’  Though  the  root 
bears  the  meaning  of  ‘deviation  fiom 
the  right  way’  this  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  feebleness  of  mind 
and  ‘Adali,’  as  an  epithet,  does  not 
mean- “foolish.”  I suspect  Dorn’s  error 
is  based  on  Ferishta**  words  which  I 
have  underlined  and  which  he  has 
severed  from  their  connection  with  what 
follows  and  referred  them  to  the  name. 
Ferishta  adds  that  the  AfghAn  wits 
oalled  him  ‘ Andhli  ’ for  his  ill-regulated 
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On  his  death,  his  eldest  son  Bayizid  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Biz 
Bahadur  until  the  star  of  his  Majesty’s  fortune  arose  in  the  ascendant  and 
this  fertile  province  was  added  to  the  imperial  dominions. 

May  the  robe  of  this  daily- widening  empire  be  bordered  with  per- 
petuity, and  its  inhabitants  enjoy  to  their  hearts’  fill  a prosperity  that  shall 
never  decay. 


Subah  of  BdndSs. 

This  flourishing  country  was  called  Khdndes , but  after  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Arir1  and  when  this  province  fell  under  the  government  of 
prince  D&ny&l,  it  was  known  as  BdndSs}  It  is  situated  in  the  second 
climate.  Its  length  from  Borgdovfi  which  adjoins  Hindtah  to  Lalang 4 which 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Ahmadnagcur  is  75  kos.  Its  breadth 
from  Jdmod  adjoining  Berdr  to  Pal  which  borders  Mdlwah  is  50,  and  in  j 
some  parts  only  25  kos.  On  its  east  is  Berdr ; to  the  north,  Mdlwah:  to  ; 
the  south,  Odlnah  (Jalna) : to  the  west,  the  southern  chain  of  the  mountains 
of  Mdlwah . The  rivers  are  numerous,  the  principal  being  the  Tdli 6 which 


conduct,  “ Andhli  being  in  the  Hindi  lan- 
guage ‘ blindness.’  99  Accurate  scholar- 
ship is  not  looked  for  in  a jest  and  the 
similarity  of  sound  will  Buffice  for  a 
pun,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
‘andhli’  is  not  admissible  for  “blindness0 
which  should  be  andhla-pan  or  perhaps 
* andhldi .*  Since  writing  the  above,  Dr. 
Host  has  traced  for  me  the  work  in  which 
Dorn  has  committed  himself  to  this 
interpretation  of  It  occurs  in  his 

translation  of  Neamat  UUah.  (History 
of  Afghans,  Vol.  1, 171)  “ but,  in  despite 
of  his  usurped  title,  he  was  commonly 
called  Adili  (the  Foolish).”  A note  re- 
fers the  reader  to  Briggs’  Ferishta. 
Yol.  II,  p.  144,  which  is,  as  I suspected, 
the  passage  quoted  and  underlined  by 
me  above.  Briggs  represents  his  origi- 
nal with  freedom,  but  in  the  main,  as 
far  as  I have  seen,  with  truth.  In  this 
instance  his  paraphrase  has  misled  Dorn 
into  an  inference,  probably  not  intended, 
but  if  intended,  certainly  incorrect. 


1 It  was  oeded  to  Akbar  towards  tie 
close  of  A.  H.  1008  (1600  A.  D.)  by 
Bah&dur  Khan  F&rtiki  the  last  of  that 
dynasty.  See  A.  A.,  Yol.  I,  xxiii  and 
p.  336. 

* A combination  of  D&nydl  and  Khin-  ! 
des,  as  Khdndes  was  named  after  Nasir  J 
u’d  dm  son  of  Malik  Baja  the  first  of  the 
FdriUfi  dynasty. 

8 T.  and  G.  Pourgaon,  Poorgong.  S.  nl 
M.  Ptirgdop.  ' 

4 Far.  T.  and  G.  Talang.  T.  has  also  j 
Lelang.  j 

f Far.  Tdbi,  Mdli.  T.  passes  by  the  j 
name  altogether,  while  G.  has  it,  but  1 
strangely  omits  the  Tapti.  I find  no  I 
mention  of  the  Tdli  in  the  I.  G.  The  j 
Tapti  rises  in  a sacred  reservoir  in  the  j 
town  of  Multai.  (lat.  21°  46'  26"  ^ ] 

long.  78°  18'  6"  B.).  The  Pdmo,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  I.  G.  is  one  of  its  tributaries. 
The  text  has  here  Pwmi  but  later  on 
Pumd. 
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rises  between  Ber&r  and  Qondhw&nah,  the  Tapti  which  has  its  source  from 
the  same  quarter  and  which  is  also  called  the  P&rna,  and  the  Gimi  near 
Chdprah.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  the  winter  temperate. 

Jounri  is  chiefly  cultivated  of  which,  in  some  places,  there  are  three 
crops  in  a year,  and  its  stalk  is  so  delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  that 
it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a fruit.  The  rice  is  of  fine  quality,  fruits 
grow  plentifully  and  betel  leaves  are  in  abundance.  Good  cloth  stuffs  are 
woven  here : those  called  Sin  Sdf 1 and  BUraun  come  from  Dharangdon. 

A'stt*  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  It  is  a fortress  on  a lofty  hill. 
Three  other  forts  encompass  it  which  for  strength  and  loftiness  are 
scarcely  to  be  equalled.  A large  and  flourishing  city  is  at  its  foot.  Bur- 
tenpur  is  a large  city  three  kos  distant  from  the  Tapti . It  lies  in  latitude 
21°  407 ,s  and  is  embellished  with  many  gardens  and  the  sandal-wood  also 
grows  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  people  of  all  countries  and  handicraftsmen 
play  a thriving  trade.  In  the  summer,  clouds  of  dust  fly  which  in  the 
rains  turn  to  mud. 

Aadildbdd  is  a fine  town.  Near  it  is  a lake,  a noted  place  of  worship, 
and  the  crime  of  Raj6  Jasrat4  was  expiated  at  this  shrine.  It  is  full  all 
the  year  round  and  it  irrigates  a large  area  of  cultivation. 


* 8ee  A.  A.,  Vol.  I,  p.  94. 

1 It  was  captured  by  stratagem  from 
its  eponymous  hero  Asa  Ahfr  by  Na?ir 
Khin  F&rdki  according  to  Tieffenthaler, 
tat  the  I.  G.  gives  the  date  about 
1970,  in  the  reign  of  Malik  R£ji.  The 
story  of  Asa  Ahir  is  told  by  Ferishta. 
The  fortress  is  situated  on  a spur  of  the 
Satpdra  range,  height  850  feet  from  the 
base  and  2,509  above  sea  level.  The 
three  forts  are  probably  the  outworks 
embracing  inferior  spurs  of  the  hill  and 
commanding  the  approaches.  Tieffen- 
thaler says  “elle  est  defendue  par  un 
triple  mur,  muni  par  intervalles,  de  tours 
modes  j il  faut  franohir  oes  trois  rem- 
parts  pours  arriver  au  sommet.” 

• Properly  21°  18'  35"  N.,  long.  78° 
Iff  26"  E.  It  was  founded  by  Na?ir 
Khta  Firdki  of  Kh&ndesh  and  called  by 
him  after  Shaikh  Burhan  u’d  din  of 
IHmlatabtd.  I.  G. 

4 That  this  name  is  an  error  for  Da£a- 


ratha,  I am  convinced  by  the  S.  ul.  M. 
which  although  it  retains  “ Jasrat  ” adds 
the  information  that  he  was  the  father 
of  B£ma  Chandra,  known  as  Rama. 
Professor  Cowell  of  Cambridge  has 
placed  me  under  obligations  for  the 
following  note  : “ DaSaratha's  crime  was 
committed  in  his  youth  when  he  un- 
wittingly killed  the  hermit's  son  in  the 
forests  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Saray£ 
in  Oudh.  The  story  is  told  in  R4nriyan, 
Pk.  II,  See.  63  (see  Griffith's  translation, 
VoL  II,  p.243).  He  was  cursed  by  the 
bereaved  father  and  fated  to  be  simi- 
larly agonised  for  the  loss  of  his  son  in 
after  years.  I suppose  these  universally 
known  legends  are  localised  in  different 
spots  of  India,  like  King  Arthur's  ex- 
ploits in  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Scotland. 
The  shrine  of  looal  celebrity  in  Khan- 
desh  no  doubt  olaimed  the  glory  of 
having  been  Dataratha’s  resort  after  his 
crime  in  order  to  expiate  his  guilt.** 
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OMngdecl  is  * village  near  whioh  the  Tapti  and  the  Pumd  unite,  and 
the  oonfluenoe  is  aooounted  a plaoe  of  great  sanctity.  It  is  called  Ohikar* 
Tirth.  Adjacent  to  it  is  an  image  of  Mah&deo.  They  relate  that  a blind 
man  carried  about  him  an  image  of  Mahadeo  whioh  he  worshipped  daily. 
He  lost  the  image  at  this  spot  For  a time  he  was  sore  distressed  bat 
forming  a similar  image  of  sand,  he  placed  it  on  a little  eminence  and 
adored  it  in  a like  spirit.  By  a miracle  of  divine  will,  it  became  stone 
and  exists  to  this  day.  Near  it  a spring  rises  which  is  held  to  be 
the  Ganges.  An  asoetio  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  Ganges  daily  from  this  spot.  One  night  the  river  appeared 
to  him  in  a dream,  and  said,  “ Undertake  these  fatigues  no  longer ; I my- 
self will  rise  up  in  thy  oell.”  Accordingly  in  the  morning  it  began  to  well 
forth  and  is  flowing  at  the  present  time. 

Jdmod  is  a rich  parganah.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a fort  on  a high 
hill  called  Pipaldol.  DdmarnP  is  a prosperous  town.  Near  it  is  a tank 
in  which  a hot  spring  perpetually  rises  and  which  is  an  objeot  of 
worship. 

Ohoprdh  is  a large  flourishing  town,  near  which  is  a shrine  call- 
ed EdmSsar  at  the  confluence  of  the  Qimi  and  the  Tapti . Pilgrims 
from  the  most  distant  parts  frequent  it.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  fort  of 
Malkamad > 

ThcUner  was  for  a time  the  capital  of  the  Farujci  princes.  The  fort 
though  situated  on  the  plain  is  nevertheless  of  great  strength. 

This  Subah  contains  32  parganahs.  Scarce  any  land  is  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  many  of  the  villages  more  resemble  towns.  The  peasantry  are 
docile  and  industrious.  The  provincial  force  is  formed  of  K6lisf  Bhtlt  and 
Oonds . Some  of  these  can  tame  lions,  so  that  they  will  obey  their  com- 
mands, and  strange  tales  are  told  of  them. 

Its  revenue  is  12,647,062,  Berdri  tanJcahs  as  will  appear  in  the  state- 
ment. After  the  conquest  of  Asir,  this  revenue  was  increased  by  60  per 


1 Far.  Ch&ekdeo.  T.  Tsohanekctfou 

G.  Oh&ngdavy. 

a For.  Ghikil.  T.  Tscheklitiret.  Glad- 

win. Jigger  teerat,  whioh  he  renders 

“ the  liver  of  adored  plaoes  ! ” a deriva- 

tion more  carious  than  tenable. 1 * *  4 * * * * Chftil  9 

signifies  mud,  mire  or  slime.  Chikar 

is  no  donbt  Chikar  which  has  the  same 

meaning,  and  the  plaoe  of  pilgrimage 


may  be  called  after  the  marshy  charac- 
ter of  the  spot.  Though  not  as  holy  a* 
the  Narbada,  the  Tapti  neverthleai  baa 
no  fewer  than  106  tirthe  or  shrines  of 
pilgrimage  on  its  banks. 

* Far.  Amarti,  Amerni,  Amcrti,  D*  : 
marni. 

4 G.  Melange.  S.  ul  M.  Malkiad. 
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cent  The  tankah  is  reckoned  &t  24  dams.  The  total  is  therefore, 
455^94*232  Akbari  dam*>  (Rs.  11,382,355-12-9.) 

Sarkdr  of  Landes, 

Containing  32  Mahals.  Revenue  in  money  12,647,062  Tankahs. 

Tankahs . 

1st,  north  of  Burhanptir,  ...  1,060,221 

Atrin*  south,  ...  ...  264,249 

Amsdwfi,  saafc,  by  south,  ...  543,328 

Anoiiiifr**  ...  ...  2,406,180 

Bsnngaon,  east  by  south,  ...  215,504 

PAdufrah,4  west,  ...  206,728 

I Btfrmal,  west,  ...  ...  162,830 

BW6r,  south-east,1  ...  183,540 

Sums  omitted  in  all  MBS. ...  | g®*’®™ 

Bihil,  wnth,  ...  ...  290,311 

BekadgAon  • south,  ...  256,331 

B*tawad,T  south,  ...  320,782 

Bier ,•  west  by  south,  ...  595,968 

TUh&e&r,  west  by  south,  ...  594,239 

Uortl,  east,  ...  ...  175,844 

ttunAr,  midway  between  E. 
adW.,  ...  ...  470,042 

In  ancient  times  this  country  was  a waste  and  but  few  people  lived 
about  the  fortress  of  Asir.  The  locality  was  traditionally  connected  with 

1 A note  in  the  text  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  these  figures,  which  are  perfectly 
correct,  and  proposes  a miscalculation  of 
its  own — 

Tankahs. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  12,647,062 
is  6,323,531 

producing  a total  of  18,970,593 
If  Abnl  Fazl’s  total  of  Akbari  ddms  be 
divided  by  24,  the  quotient  will  result  in 
18,970,193  Tankahs.  In  the  I G.  VI,  297, 
the  land  revenue  of  KhAndesh  under 
Akbar,  Giro.  1580  is  given  at  Rs.  7,563- 
237,  and  nnder  Aurangzeb,  11,215,750. 

8ss  Ephinstone’s  India  (ed.  1866)  note 
for  the  fluctuations  of  the  value  in  coins. 

29 

Google 


• T.  and  G.  Atril. 

• Far.  Anmaler.  T.  Amnalra. 

4 T.  B&ngora.  G.  Banjureh. 

• T.  Bondbar.  G.  Poormal. 

• T.  BancadgAon. 

T Far.  BeAwad.  T.  Beauvad. 

• T.  Matar. 

9 Var.  Raspur.  Rattanpdr.  T.  and  G. 
Ruttenpoor. 

a0  Far.  Nalang. 

11  These  sums  give  a total  of  14,578,863 
instead  of  18,970,593.  Gladwin’s  figures 
yield  15,546,863.  The  deficiency  is  pro- 
bably due  to  errors  of  copyists  or  to 
omissions  of  income  from  other  sources. 


ChAndsar,  south, 

Tankah m 
198,900 

Jeldd,  south, 

317,206 

Chdprah,  west,  ... 

730,966 

DAugri,  south,  ... 

815,326 

Damn,  west, 

826,300 

RAnwdr,  west,  ... 

883,666 

R6npur,4  east,  ... 

820,971 

SAodA,  south,  ... 

430,008 

Sandurai,  between  B.  and  W., 

104,764 

AAdiltbAd,  east  by  south,  ... 

687,233 

Lalang, 19  south,  ... 

862,644 

LohArA,  south,  ... 

247,966 

Manjrud,  east,  ... 

104,966 

NasirAbad,  south 

824,926 

Name  omitted  in  all  MSS  ,11 

316,388 
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Ashtoatthdmd 1 * * 4 * and  established  as  a shrine.  It  is  related  that  Malik  Saji 
from  whom  Bahddur * is  the  ninth  in  descent,  under  stress  of  misfortune 
came  from  Bidar*  to  these  parts  and  established  himself  in  the  village  of 
KarSndA*  a dependency  of  ThdlnSr,  but  being  molested  by  the  natives,  he 
repaired  to  Delhi  and  took  service  under  Sult&n  Fir6z.  The  king  admired 
his  skill  as  a huntsman,  and  his  reward  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  he 
received  a grant  of  that  village6  and  by  judicious  policy  acquired  possession 
of  other  estates  and  reclaimed  much  waste  land.  In  the  year  784  A.  H. 
(A.  D.  1382),  he  made  TMlnSr  his  seat  of  government,  assumed  the  title 
of  Aadil  Shah  and  reigned  for  17  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ghizni6  Kh&n  under  the  title  of  Na?ir  Sh4h,  after  which  this  province 
became  known  as  Khindes.  He  reigned  40  years,  6 months,  and  26 
days.  On  his  death  his  son  Mir&n  Shah  administered  the  state.  By 
some  he  is  called  Shah.  He  occupied  the  throne  3 years,  8 months 
and  23  days.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Mub&rik  Shah  Chaukandi7 
SulfAn  during  17  years,  6 months  and  29  days.  His  son  A&bl  Shah 
Ayn48  whose  name  was  Ahsan  Khan,  had  a prosperous  reign  of  46  years, 
8 months  and  2 days.  He  removed  to  Burhdnpur  and  made  himself 
master  of  Aslr.9  Sultan  Ahmad  of  Gujer&t,  the  founder  of  Abmedabad, 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  At  his  death,  his  brother  DaM 
Shah  reigned  for  7 years,  1 month  and  17  days.  A&H1  Shah  (II)  son 
of  Hasan10  took  refuge  in  Gujerat.  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarahu  Baji 
gave  him  in  marriage  ]fcih}%  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  (his  son) 


1 See  under  Sdbah  of  Ajmer,  in  the 
description  of  M&rwar. 

* Bahadur  Khin  Firfiki,  1596  A D. 
last  of  the  dynasty. 

9 G.  and  S.  ul  M.  Bandar. 

4 G.  Keerandeey.  S.  ul  M.  Girdpadai. 
According  to  T.,  his  father  was  Kh£n 
Jahan  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  court 
Ala  u’d  din  Khilji  and  of  Muhammad 
Tughlafc.  He  claimed  desoent  from  the 
Caliph  Omar  called  by  Muhammad  “ al 
F&ruh”  or  the  discriminator,  on  the  day 

that  he  publicly  professed  his  conver- 

sion, because  on  that  day  “ Isl&m  was 

made  manifest  aud  truth  distinguished 

from  falsehood.”  For  an  account  of 

this,  see  as  Suyuti’s  Hist,  of  the  Caliphs, 

my  translation,  p.  118. 


T.  states  that  he  was  given  “ lee 
cantons  de  Thanessor  et  de  Cacrond.” 

9 G.  Gharib,  which  name  is  also  s 
variant  of  the  text. 

I S ul  M.  Charkhandi. 

9 Var.  Aya,  Ab£,  AnyA  G.  Jya.  8. 
ul  M.  I'sA 

9 T.  says  that  he  fortified  the  place 
with  another  wall. 

19  This  is  probably  the  correct  name 
and  not  Ahsan  as  above. 

II  For  derivation  of  this  name,  see  Vol 
I.,  506,  n.  His  twisted  moustache  was 
in  shape  like  the  horns  of  a cow,  Bigarah 
signifying  a cow  in  the  Guzeriti  lan- 
guage. 

11  S.  ul  M.  ***;,  Ru^ayyah  a more 
likely  name. 
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and  accompanying  him  to  KKdndSs,  restored  him  to  his  kingdom  and  re- 
turned to  his  own.  He  reigned  13  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Mirdn 
Mohammad  Sbdh  and  Mubarik  Shah.  Sultdn  Bahddur  of  Gujardt  being 
on  terms  of  friendly  alliance  with  the  first-named1  made  him  his  heir,  and 
guardian  to  his  nephew  Ma^rndd  and  his  own  brother  Mubdrik.  Mirdn 
Shah,  from  a sense  of  their  deserts,  and  with  political  sagacity  did  them 
no  injury  and  contenting  himself  with  the  kingdom  Khdudds,  restored 
Mabxnfid  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gujerdt.  He  reigned  16  years,  2 months 
and  3 days.  When  the  measure  of  his  days  was  full,  the  nobles  raised 
hissonRaji  to  the  throne.  Mirdn  Mubdrik  wrested  it  from  him  and 
reigned  in  succession  to  his  brother,  administering  the  government  for 
31  years,  6 months  and  5 days.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mirdn 
Muhammad  who  reigned  9 years,  9 months  and  15  days.  When  he  died, 
his  younger  brother  Rdja  All  Khan*  was  elected  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Addil  Shdh.  His  administration  was  conducted  with  ability  and  he 
was  killed  in  the  wars  of  the  Deccan  fighting  on  the  side  of  his  Majesty’s 
victorious  troops.  He  was  buried  at  Burhanpdr,  after  a successful  reign 
of  21  years,  3 months  and  20  days.  At  his  death  the  succession  de- 
volved on  Kbizr  Khan,  his  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Bahddur  Shdh. 
But  the  star  of  his  destiny  was  obscured  and  in  the  45th  year  of  the 
Divine  era,  he  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  as  has  been  recorded  in  its 
proper  place. 


1 His  sister  being  mother  of  Mirdn 
Shdh. 

* He  married  a sister  of  Abul  Fazl. 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxiv,  and  p.  386.  The 
line  of  these  princes  according  to  the 
U.  T.  is  as  follows.  (Compare  Elphinst. 
India,  app.  p.  770). 

A.D. 

1370.  Malik  Bdja  Fdrdfci,  receives  Jdgir 
of  Talner  from  Firoz. 

1899.  Malik  Naair  or  Nasir  Khdn  Fdrdfci^ 
builds  Bnrhdnpdr. 

1441.  Miran  Adil  Khdn  Fdruki,  expels 
Deooaniea  from  Khdnaeah. 

1441.  Miran  Mnbarik  Khdn  Fdrdlp; 
peaceful  reign* 


1467.  Miran  Ghani  or  Adil  Khdn  Fdrdfci 
I ; tributary  to  Guserdt. 

1608.  Daoud  Khdn  Fdrityd,  tributary  to 
Malwa. 

1610.  Azim  Humayun  or  Adil  Khdn  7* 
II,  grandson  of  Guserdt  king. 

1620.  Miran  Muhammad  Khdn  F.,  suc- 
ceeds to  Guserdt  throne. 

1686.  Miran  Mubdrik  Khdn  F.,  brother  * 
war  with  Moghals 

1666.  Miran  Mh$.  Khan  F.,  attack  from 
Deccan. 

1676.  Bdja  Ally  Khdn  F.  acknowledges 
Akbor’s  supremacy. 

1696.  Bahddur  Khdn  F.  defies  Akbar  j 
is  imprisoned  at  Gwalior. 
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Sabah  of  Berdr. 

Its  original  name  was  Wdrddtafy  from  War  da,  the  river  of  that  namo 
and  taf , a bank.  It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from 
Bafalah1 * 3  to  Biragarh  is  200  kos,  its  breadth  from  Bidar  to  Hindiah  180 
kos.  On  the  east  lies  Biragarh  adjoining  Bastar ; to  the  north  is  Hindiah; 
to  the  south  Telingdnah  ;*  on  the  west  Mahkardbdd.  It  is  a tract — situated 
between  two  hill-ranges  having  a southerly  direction.  One  of  these  is  called 
Bandah 8 upon  which  are  the  forts  of  Gdwilgarh%  NarnMat  and  MSlgafh. 
The  other  is  Sahia ,♦  whereon  rise  the  forts  of  Mahdr  and  R&mg&fb. 

The  climate  and  cultivation  of  this  province  are  remarkably  good. 
There  are  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Gang  Gautami  called 
also  the  Godaveri. 

As  the  Ganges  of  Hindustan  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Mab&deo,  so  is  this  river  with  (the  Bishi ) Gautama.  Wonderful  tides 
are  related  regarding  it  and  it  is  held  in  great  sanctity.  It  rises  near 
Trimbakh  in  the  Sahia  range  and  passing  through  the  country  of  Ahmad- 
nagary enters  Berdr  and  flows  into  Telingdnah.  When  Jupiter  enters  the 
sign  Leo,  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts  to  worship.®  The  Tdl and  Tajpt i 
are  also  venerated.  Another  river  the  Puma  rises  near  DSwalgdon , and 
again  the  Warda  issues  forth  ten  kos  higher  up  than  the  source  of  the 
Tali.  The  NaptcP  (?)  also  rises  near  Dewalgaon. 

In  this  country  the  terra  for  a Ohaudhri  is  Desmukh , for  a Kdnungd 1 
Dds  Pdndiah  ; the  Mukaddam  is  called  Paftl  and  the  Patwar,  Kalkami. 


1 Far.  Pati&lah.  G.  Putaleh,  T.  Pa- 
mela. S.ulM.  84!ah. 

* As  this  province  corresponds  geo- 
graphically with  the  aocient  Tri-Kalinga . 
Gen.  Cunningham  thinks  Telinganah  to 
be  probably,  a slight  contraction  of  Tri- 
Kalinga.  See  Ano.  Geo.  Ind.,  p.  510. 

3 Another  name  presumably  for  the 
branch  of  the  Satpnra  mountains  on 
which  G&wilgarh  stands. 

■*  Far.  Saha,  Sahsia,  SahsA 

• In  the  N&sik  District,  about  50 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  this 
spot  is  an  artificial  reservoir,  reached  by 
a flight  of  90  steps,  into  which  the  water 
trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  lips  of  a 
earthen  image  shrouded  by  a canopy  of 
stone.  Its  pecnHar  sacredness  is  said 


to  have  been  revealed  by  R&ma  himself 
to  the  sage  Gautama.  I.  G. 

3 Once  in  every  12  years,  a great  bath- 
ing festival  salted  PusKkmram,  is  held 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Godaveri,  alternate- 
ly with  the  other  eleven  sacred  rivers 
of  India.  The  most  frequented  spots 
are  the  source  at  Trimbuk,  Bhadri- 
ohalam  on  the  left  bank  about  100  miles 
above  Bij&mahendri,  this  latter  itself, 
and  the  village  of  Kottpili.  Ibid. 

7 Far.  Pfli,  P4tL 

8 The  text  marks  the  name  as  deM- 
ful.  B.ulM.  Bind. 

9 See  Vol.  II,  pp.  45—4T.  Chav*** 
is  the  head  man  of  a casta,  guild  or 
trade,  or  of  a village. 
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Elichptr  n * large  city  and  the  capital.  A flower  violet  in  colour 
ia  found  here  and  ia  very  fmgmut.  It  is  called  Bhupan  ehampah,1 *  and 
grows  dote  to  the  ground. 

At  the  distance  of  7 kot  is  Gdwil,  a fortress  of  almost  matchless 
strength.  In  it  is  a spriog  at  which  they  water  weapons  of  steel. 

Pandr  is  a strong  fort  on  an  eminence  which  two  streams  surround 
ea  three  sides. 

KhSrlah  is  a strong  fort  on  a plain.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a small  hill 
which  is  a place  of  worship.  Four  hoo  from  this  is  a well,  into  which  if 
the  bone  of  any  animal  he  thrown  it  petrifies,3  like  a cowrie-shell  only 
smaller.  To  the  east  of  this  resides  a Zaminddr  named  ChdtwP  who 
« master  of  2,000  cavalry,  50,000  foot  and  more  than  100  elephants. 
Another  such  Zamdnddr  ia  named  Dddhi  Rdo  who  possesses  200  cavalry, 
and  5,000  foot.  To  the  north  4b  Ndhar  Rdo  a chief  whose  force  consists 
of  200  horse  and  5,000  foot.  Formerly  ia  this  neighbourhood,  was  a 
Zaminddr  named  Hatid,  but  now  his  possessions  are  under  other  subjection 
and  the  whole  race  are  Qonds . Wild  elephants  are  found  in  this  country. 
The  ehiefs  were  always  tributary  to  the  kings  of  M61wah  • the  first,  to 
tiie  governor  of  Gaph,  and  the  others  to  the  government  of  Hindiah.  Nar - 
ndlah  is  a strong  fortress  on  a hill,  containing  many  buildings.  Bija  Rdo 
ha  Zaminddr  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  a force  of  200  cavalry  and  5,000 
foot.  Another  is  Dungar  Khdn  with  50  horse  and  3,000  foot : both  of 
the  Gond  tribe.  Hear  Balapur  are  two  streams,  about  the  borders  of 
which  are  found  various  kinds  of  pretty  stones,  which  are  cut  and  kept 
is  curiosities.  Six  Jcos  distant  was  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Sult&n 
Htudd*  which  grew  into  a fine  city  under  the  name  of  Shahpur. 

Hear  Melgarh  is  a spring  which  petrifies  wood  and  other  substances 
that  are  thrown  into  it. 

Kallam*  is  an  ancient  city  of  considerable  importance ; it  is  noted  for 


1 At  p.  91,  Vol.  I.  the  name  is  Bhun 
Champdy  and  is  said  to  have  a peach 
coloured  blossom.  The  S.  ul  M.  calls  it 
AMA  Ohampah  and  adds  “ it  growB  also 
k Bengal ; it  shoots  from  the  ground 
With  leaves  like  the  ginger-plant  and  till 
the  rainy  season  it  continues  in  growth 
end  is  green.  In  the  winter  it  withers 
Sway  and  disappears  altogether.”  The 

word  is  properly  Bhum  Champak.  “The 

ground  Champak,”  and  is  the  Koampfe- 


ria  Rotunda. 

* The  S.  M.  has  « eheH — 

(instead  of  a stone— of  the  text) 

and  adds  “ like  a courts  and  is  of  that 
kind,”  apparently  the  true  reading. 

8 A note  says,  historically  J&tib£  or 
J&twa. 

* See  Vol.  I,  pp.  309,  335,  857. 

* In  the  I.  G.  Kalamb  in  Won  District. 
Lat  20°  26'  N.,  long  78*  22'  30"  B. 
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its  buffaloes.  In  the  vicinity  is  a Zamtnddr  named  Babjeo  of  the  Oond 
tribe,  more  generally  known  as  Ohdndd : a force  of  1,000  horse  and  40,000 
foot  is  under  his  command.  Birdgarh  which  has  a diamond  mine  and 
where  figured  cloths  and  other  staffs  are  woven,  is  under  his  authority 
It  is  but  a short  time  since  that,  he  wrested  it  from  another  chief.  Wild 
elephants  abound. 

About  Bdsim  is  an  indigenous  race  for  the  most  part  proud  and 
refractory  called  Hatkars  : their  force  consists  of  1,000  cavalry  and  5,000 
infantry*  Banjdrah  is  another  Zamtnddn , with  100  horse  and  1,000  fool 
At  the  present  time  it  is  under  the  authority  of  a woman.  Both  tribes 
are  R&jpdts. 

Mahor  (Mahur,  I.  G.)  is  a fort  of  considerable  strength  situated  on  a 
hill.  Adjacent  is  a temple  dedicated  to  Durgd,  known  in  thiB  country  as 
Jagadathd.  Here  the  buffaloes  are  of  a fine  breed  and  yield  half  a man 
and  more  of  milk.  The  Zamtnddr  is  a Rajput  named  Indrajeo  and  is  en- 
titled Band.  He  commands  100  horse  and  1,000  foot. 

MdniJcdrug  is  a remarkable  fort  on  a bill  surrounded  by  extensive 
forests.  It  is  near  Ghandd , but  up  to  the  present  is  independent  territory. 

Jdtanpur  is  a village  in  the  Sark&r  of  Pdthri,  where  there  is  a thriving 
trade  in  jewels  and  other  articles  of  value. 

Telingdnah  was  subject  to  Kufb  u'l  Mulld  but  for  some  time  past  his 
been  under  the  authority  of  the  ruler  of  Berar. 

In  Indore  and  Normal  there  exist  mines  of  steel  and  other  metals. 
Shapely  stone  utensils  are  also  carven  here.  The  breed  of  buffaloes  is  fine 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  domestic  cooks  are  observed  to  have  bones  and 
blood  of  a black  colour.  A Zamtnddr  called  Ohandnert * is  Desmukh , a man 
of  most  distinguished  character  and  who  has  a force  of  300  horse.  Bdm- 
ghaf  is  a strong  fort  on  a hill,  enclosed  by  forests*  Wild  elephants  are 
numerous.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  annexed  to  the  empire. 

Lundr  is  a division  of  Mahkar , and  a place  of  great  sanctity.  The 
Brahmans  call  it  Bishan  Qayd.  There  are  three  Gayds , where  the  per- 


1 Warangal  was  the  anoient  capital 
of  this  kingdom  founded  by  the  Nara- 
pati  Andhras  whioh  was  also  oonsidered 
to  inolude  the  ooast  territory  from  the 
month  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the 
Kistnd  known  as  Kalinga.  No  accurate 
historical  record  of  it  oocnrs  before  the 
invasion  of  Ala  u’d  din  in  1803.  It  con- 


tinued with  some  interruptions  under 
Hindu  rule  till  its  remains  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  dominions  of  Kuli 
Shah  the  founder  of  the  Ku{b  Shihi 
dynasty,  in  1512  with  Gefeondm  as  its 
capital.  It  was  oonquered  by  Aurttng- 
seb  in  1688.  I.  G. 

* Far.  Jayabdri. 
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formance  of  good  works  can  be  applied  as  a means  of  deliverance  to  tbe 
souls  of  deceased  ancestors ; namely,  Oayd  in  Behdr  which  is  dedicated  to 
Brahma,  Oayd , near  Btjdpur  dedicated  to  Rndra,1 * * 4 * * *  and  this  one.  Here  is  also 
a reservoir,  having  a spring  in  it  of  great  depth,  and  measuring  a kos  in 
length  and  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  The  water  is 
brackish,  but  when  taken  from  the  centre  or  at  its  sides,  it  is  sweet.  It 
contains  the  essential  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap 
and  saltpetre  is  here  produced  and  yields  a considerable  revenue. 

On  the  summit  of  a hill  is  a spring  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  carved 
the  figure  of  a bull.  The  water  never  flows  from  this  spring  to  the  other, 
bat  when  the  30th  lunar  day8  falls  on  a Monday,  its  stream  flows  into  the 
large  reservoir.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a Zamtnddr  called  Wdildh  of  the 
R&jpdt  tribe,  commanding  200  horse  and  2,000  foot.  Another  is  called 
8arkath , also  a Rajput,  and  possesses  100  horse  and  1,0G0  foot. 

Batialah  is  a fort  of  considerable  strength  on  a hill,  of  which  Pafdl 
Nagari  is  a dependency.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  twenty-four  temples  have 
been  cut,  each  containing  remarkable  idols.  The  Zamtnddr  is  Medni  Bdo , a 
Rfcjpdt,  with  200  horse  and  1,000  foot.  Another  is  Kamjeo , a R&jput 
having  under  him  100  horse  and  1,000  foot. 

This  Subah  contains  16  sariedrs  and  142  perganahs.  From  an  early 
period  the  revenues  were  taken  by  a valuation  of  crops,  and  since  the 
tankah  of  this  country  is  equal  to  8 of  Delhi,  the  gross  revenue  was 
3J  krors  of  tankahs  or  56  krors  of  ddmsk  (Rs.  14,000,000).  Some  of  the 
Deccani  princes  increased  the  revenue  to  37,525,350  tankahs.  In  the  time 
of  Saltan  Murad  a further  addition  of  2,637,454  Ber&ri  tankahs  was  made. 
The  total  amounted  to  40,162,704  Berari  tankahs . The  original  amount 
and  the  additional  increase  were  thus  tabulated,  the  whole  reaching  the 
amount  of  642,603,272  Delhi  dams . 


1 The  * Howler  * an  epithet  of  8iva  or 

his  inferior  manifestation  as  a roaring 
tempest. 

8 Araiwas,  see  p.  17  of  this  volume. 

4 This  makes  16  dams  to  the  tankah . 
In  the  revenue  statement  of  Kh&ndesh, 
the  tankah  is  reckoned  at  24  ddms.  That 
of  Gnjerat  af  a dam  or  100  to  the 
rupee  of  40  ddms.  Bayley  Hist,  of  Guje- 

rat,  p.  6.  If  Prinoe  Murad’s  increase  be 

added  to  that  of  tbe  Deccani  princes, 

the  total  gives  40,162,804  tinknhs.  This 

sum  multiplied  by  16  results  in  642,604- 


864  ddms.  As  40  Akbari  ddms  are  equi- 
valent to  a rupee,  the  above  total  repre- 
sents 16,065,121  rupees.  Under  Akbar, 
according  to  the  I.  G.  the  land  tax 
of  Ber&r  was  Rs.  17,376,117.  Under 
Sh&h  Jehan,  Rs.  13,750,000,  and  under 
Aurangzeb,  15,350,625,  but  the  latter 
amount,  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas  from 
Manuoci,  is  given  by  Tieffenthaler  from 
the  same  authority  as  10,587,500.  See 
his  dissertation  on  the  apparent  inaccu- 
racies of  calculation  in  the  registers  of 
the  empire  and  their  cause.  Vol.  I,  p.  65. 
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Eight  perganah * of  the  Sarkdr  of  Kallam  (Kaiamfc)  were  annex- 
ed to  Chdudd*  the  revenne  of  which  is  not  included,  nor  those  of  22 
parganahs  of  the  Svrkar  of  Kherlah,  held  by  Chitwi  and  some  few  other 
Zamtndfas. 


Sarhdr  of  Odwil. 

Containing  46  parganahs.  Revenue  134,666,140  dims.  Suyurghdl 
12,874,048  ddm$. 


Bevenne 

D. 

Snyurgbal. 

Revenne 

D. 

Snyurghtl. 

Sub.  dis.  of  Ellioh- 

Thagfoy, 

6,600,000 

pdr,  has  a fort  of 

Chakhki,8  (Rsnjarts 

stone  and  brick 

and  Gonds.  400 

on  the  plain, 

Car.  2,600  Inf.)... 

2,400,000 

... 

Ashti,  ... 

BJS55JS95J 

Dary£pur, 

6,400,000 

Mi 

ArtSn,  ... 

Rninri 

Dh6m<5ri, 

2,718  640 

1,118,640 

Anji, 

IjgsEjj 

• •• 

Rldhpdr,  ... 

6,400,000 

... 

Anjangaou,  ... 

Sarasgaoe, 

8,296,000 

496,000 

Earyit  B£bfl,l 

... 

Kabbah  Seritf,  ... 

1,835,890 

1,016,890 

„ B&ri, 

114,368 

82,36* 

Sarsbg, 

4,800,000 

... 

Bah&dkali,* 

8,200,000 

... 

Sfcl<5r,« 

340,000 

... 

Be£wada,8 

...  • 

Karyit  Sh^rpfir,  ... 
Karhitba  Ktiram,10 

48,000 

Basranlf; 

2,400,000 

ll# 

Palaskhlr,* 

... 

KhoUpur, 

4,870,114 

70,114 

Earyat  Pale,  (100 

Kiranja,  Badhon£,H 

Cay.  2000  Inf. 

2 mahals, 

4,800,000 

... 

Gonds.)  ... 

... 

K&ranjg&op,  $Mb4h 

Bar<5r, ... 

1,280,000 

... 

Kherah,  2 mahals, 

623,200 

... 

gn$bah  Balig&o?, ... 

177,350 

Kamargaov, 

640,000 

... 

„ P<5stah,&  . 

914,460 

K&ranjs  Bibi,1*  ... 

4.200.000 

4.800.000 

1,400,000 

Badhar£mani,6 

1,623,800 

K6rha, 

••• 

Te<$sah,7 

mn 

... 

Manah, 

4,800,000 

1 Far.  Bel,  Banel. 

T.  BLhti. 

• Var.  Jakflri. 

Jakhli.  G. 

Jnghnoky. 

* T.  Bhahancali. 

G.  Baharkally. 

T.  Djeaethi 

• Far.  Be&d&wi. 

4 Apparently  Palasgarh  of  the  1.  G. 

• T.  Bonssna.  G.  Boosn&h. 

• T.  Barn£rapni.  G.  Bubher&nty.  For. 
BadrihalL  Babharinti. 

f T.  Botdssa.  G.  Betnseh. 


9 Far.  Sal6d,  and  in  one  MS.  Be  venue 
3,040,000. 

10  Var.  Khariguram,  Karsikuram.  Kar- 
matkdram.  G.  Kehrygurram.  T.  Oar- 
nioouram. 

n T.  Madhdna.  G.  Bmdhola. 
u T.  Pati,  G.  Assy. 
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Revenue 

D. 

SuyurgAhl. 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

SuyurghAl. 

D‘ 

Manbah,l 

Manj&rkher, 

Milker, 

Hangldr,{Mangr61)* 

IlfajU, 

800,000 

6,400,000 

480.000 

2.800.000 
4,800,000 

... 

NandgAon  Pith,  ... 
Nundgaop, 

Parganah  Nlr, 
HAtgAop, 

6,638,826 

3,200,000 

3.200.000 

1.600.000 

233,826 

1,600,000 

Sarkdr  of  Panar. 

Containing  5 Parganahs.  Revenue  13,440,000  Dame. 


Sub.  dift.  of  PanAr,  has  a lofty 

Revenue 

D. 

Kh&jhari,  100  horsemen,  400 

Revenue 

D. 

stone  fort,  surrounded  on  3 

foot,  RAjptit, 

2,400,000 

rides  by  water, 

4,000,000 

MAndgfeoQ  Karar,  26  horse, 

8ewanbarh&,  KAnt  Barb  A,  ... 

640,000 

400  foot  RAjpdt, 

4,800,000 

Slid,  10  horsemen,  400  foot, 

1,600,00 

- 

Sarkdr  of 

Kherlah . 

Containing  35 

Parganahs . 

Revenue 

Revenue  17,600,000  Dams. 

Revenue 

Ata£r,3  has  a stone  fort  on  the 
plain.  Rajput,  100  horse, 

D. 

Suburb,  dist.  of  Kherlah,  RAj- 
put,  LohAri,  Gond,  60  horse, 

D. 

2,000  foot,  ... 

3,200,000 

2,000  foot,  ... 

3,200,000 

Aahtah,  JAtlA?  ... 

160,000 

SAtner,  Atner  2 mahals,  Gond, 

Patan, 

1,200,000 

100  horse,  2,000  foot, 

1,600,000 

Bhesdahi,  RAjput,  100  horse, 

SAlnkherah, 

2,000,000 

2,000  foot, 

1,600,000 

Rag  bah  Jardr,  ... 

480,000 

Barrfr,  Chandji  MAli(?)  20  horse, 

Manddi,*  Brahman,  Gond,  10 

600  foot, 

Basad,  (MAsad),  Brahman, 

2,800,000 

horse,  100  foot, 

MtiltAi, 

480,000 

Gond,  10  horse,  100  foot,  .. 
Paoni,  Rajput,  40  horse,  600 

480,  COO 

Durgah,& 

Narangwari,6 

foot, 

400,000 

MalAbil, 

1 G.  Myna,  T.  ManAr. 

j 4 T.  Mandoli.  G.  Mundomy 

* Apparently  an  emendation  in  the 
text.  T,  and  G.  have  Maglor,  Munalore. 
Par.  Peti.  Tapp&h.  G.  Tuppeh. 

* G.  and  T.  Amner. 

30 


• Par.  Dadgah.  Dukah. 

• Nanakwari.  Manikdari.  G.  Do.  T. 
Tanekbari. 
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Revenne 

D. 


Mal(5i, 

... 

... 

B Ari,... 

.. 

Mangah, 

... 

WAigAon, 

• 

Sewah, 

... 

Deo  thAnah, 

•• 

JAmkhAr, 

... 

BAri,  .. 

. 

BAlwali, 

Saldi, 

Sirai,... 

RAmjok, 

• 

Chakhli, 

... 

Janabak,* 

Khawar,1 * * 4 * * 

Jomkrfl 

WAldah, 

... 

HabiyApdr,* 

SarJcdr  of  Narndlah . 

Containing  34  Parganahs.  Revenue  130,954,476  Dams. 
Suyurghdl  11,038,422  D&ms. 


Revenue 

SuyurghAl. 

Revenue 

SuyArghal. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

Ankdt, 

6,470,066 

70,066 

DhArdr, 

1,200,000 

AdgAon,  Dogar, 

DWnda, 

5,600,000 

... 

Good,  50  horse, 

Robankher, 

2,000,000 

... 

2000  foot, 

8,000,000 

® ® « 

RAj6r, 

1,000,000 

620,003 

Amner  and  Jalpi,  2 

Sheola,7 

640,000 

... 

mahals, 

4,800,000 

ShArpur, 

48,000 

Angblah, 

11,200,000 

... 

KarankhAr, 

2,400,000 

800,040 

Balapur, 

22,000,000 

3,300,000 

Kothal, 

1,409,000 

209,000 

Panjar, 

2,000,000 

... 

K6thli, 

640,000 

.M 

BArsi  TAnkli,& 

2,864,000 

• •• 

Mangaon,9 

4,800,000 

... 

PigalgAop, 

2,400,000 

... 

Mahen,» 

600,000 

280,000 

PAtar  Shaikh  BAbA 

3,700,000 

600,000 

Malkapur, 

11,200,000 

... 

l£a?bah  BarigAop,... 

1,600,000 

640,000 

Melgayh,  (from  pro- 

Pat&rrah, 

3,342,500 

1,262,500 

ceeds  of  road  tolls 

Banbahar, 

1,568,000 

61  8,000 

or  safe -conduct 

Radnor  Bhuli, 

2,764,450 

364,452 

passports, 

94,360 

... 

Badner  Kanka,*  ... 

4,813,700 

13,800 

Karykt  RAjdr, 

400,000 

170,356 

J alga  09, 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

NAdurah,  (NAndA- 

Jaipur, 

400,000 

... 

rah),!0 

1,200.000 

... 

ChAndbr, 

4,887,000 

87,000 

Kajbah  Hatgoan,^ 

1,500,000 

300,000 

1 Far.  and  T.  Kenaur. 

• Far.  H&tap&k,  Han&mak.  Halbatak. 
Jananak.  T.  JAnak. 

• Chamar.  G.  Chopar. 

4 Far.  and  G.  Hamiyanpar. 

4 T.  Patmbakhi.  G.  Partabkulsy. 

• T.  Gangs. 


I Far.  and  T.  Se'uola. 

• Far.  Maig£on.  Mahagioi?,  Maligfo?* 

• J.  and  Far.  Mabfr. 

10  T.  Madirodra.  G.  Madroodreb. 

II  T.  Nitgnon.  G.  Hastgiou 
Haatgaoi?,  Bistgaop. 
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Sarkdr  of  Kallam  (Kalamb). 

Containing  31  Parganahs.  Revenue  32,828,000  Dams  in  money. 


Bevenue 

Bevenue 

D. 

D. 

I'ndtri, 

...  1,200,000 

Kabbah  Kallam, 

500,000 

Umrioti, 

...  1,200,000 

KhelApdr, 

Ml 

1,200,000 

IHL 

...  1,600,000 

LAflchAr, 

tM 

1,600,000 

Pumh, 

...  8,600,000 

NAigAop, 

Ml 

960,000 

Bdri,... 

...  1,200,000 

NaohangAop, 

... 

640,000 

B&fa, 

...  2,800,000 

Yunt  LohArA,&  ... 

... 

128,000 

09, 

100,000 

Tark  ChAndA,*  (in  the 

poesea- 

KK gioih  WaigAop, 

...  4,800,000 

sion  of  a Zaminddr ), 

... 

Dmgar, 

... 

...  1,600,000 

Malbdri, 

... 

... 

200,000 

Chanddr, 

• .. 

Sflor, 

... 

...  3,200,000 

Lahubati, 

... 

Kdrbir, 

... 

...  960,000 

Sarkdr  of  Bdsim. 

Containing  8 Parganahs . Revenue  32,625,250  Dims  in  money. 
Suyurghdl  1,825,250. 


Bevenue 

D. 

Suydrgahl 

D. 

Bevenue 

D. 

SuydrghAl 

D. 

Atrndah, 

Suburb,  diet,  of  BA- 
sim,  Rajptit,  100 
horse,  1,000  foot, 
BAthf, 

4.864.000 

8,161,250 

2.400.000 

64,000 

161,260 

ChAr  ThAnah, 
Kalambuh  NAri,  ... 
Karari  and  BAmni,6 
Mangl<5r, 

Ifarsi,... 

4.800.000 

3.200.000 

1.200.000 
3,200,000 
4,800,000 

1,600,000 

Sarkdr  of  Mahor. 

Containing  20  Parganahs.  Revenne  42,885,444  Dims  in  money. 


Suyurghdl  97, 

Bevenue 

D. 

Ansingah,  ...  ...  960,000 

Amur  Kher,  ...  ...  6,400,000 


1 T.  Eni.  G.  Jyni. 

* T.  Balgaou.  G.  Banygong. 

• T.  Nobat- Lobar.  G.  NonitlowhArA. 
Far.  NonitolohArA.  NoAtlohAra. 

4 Doubtful.  This  sentence  found  only 


,844  Dams. 

Bevenue 

D. 

PusAh,*  ...  ...  4,000,000 

TAmsA,  ...  ...  2,177,844 


in  one  MS.  Two  other  have,  Bark 
ChAnd.  Bark  Hind.  G.  Barkehond.  T. 
Narectohand. 

9 Vur.  and  G.  Damni. 

9 T.  and  G.  Boussa,  Booseh. 
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Revenue 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

Chakhni,! 

... 

3,200,000 

Se6ni,8 

64,000 

Chaohdli, 

... 

2,400,000 

Garrfli, 

...  8,200,000 

Suburb.  dist.  of  M&hrfr,  with 

Khen<5{, 

...  1,300,000 

Kafbah,  of  S6rah,*  8uy4r- 

Korath, 

...  480,000 

ghal  9f  ,844,  ... 

• •• 

8,680,000 

M6tth,4 

...  2,400,000 

Dhirwah, 

• •• 

2,400,000 

Mahgio?, 

...  1,600,000 

Dhfnki,  ... 

• •a 

820,000 

N*n<tfpdr,G 

...  2,000,000 

Sewili, 

... 

2,400,000 

Hald  Badhoni,*  ... 

Sarkar  of  Madiknrug. 

Containing  8 Parganahs . Revenue  14,400,000  Dams  in  money. 


Revenue 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

Bahiwal, 

...  8,400,000 

• •• 

...  2,400,000 

Bhiu, 

...  2,000,000 

Karath, 

Ml 

...  2,000,000 

Ch4nd6r,  ... 

J4ir, ... 

...  2,400,000 
...  1,600,000 

Nir,  ... 

Ml 

...  1,600,000 

Sarkdr  of  Pathri. 

Containing  18  Pargandhs.  Revenue  80,805,954  Ddms  in  money. 
Buyuryhdl  11,580,954  Ddms. 


Revenue 

D. 

Suydrghil 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

SuydighR 

D. 

Ardh&p&r, 

Suburban  district  of 

1,600,000 

• 

• •• 

Jahri,... 

Se61i, ... 

... 

1,600,000 

8,600,000 

400,000 

1,200,000 

Pathri, 

25,114,740 

6,014,740 

S6ari, ... 

... 

8,200,000 

Parbani,7 

8,000,000 

Ltihg&op, 

... 

4,800,000 

l,60K)joOO 

P£nohalgaofl, 

2,000,000 

Makat  Madhkher,11 

2,400,000 

Balhdr, 

2,400,000 

Matargiou, 

... 

480,000 

6,871,203 

leoiooo 

Basamt, 

11,200,000 

Nander, 

• •• 

471,200 

B«r,»... 

160,000 

Was*,... 

... 

400,000 

... 

Tinkali,® 

Jant6r,l° 

640,000 

3,600,000 

1,200,000 

H4&  ... 

• •• 

1,200,000 

240,000 

x Var.  and  T.  Chakhli.  G.  Jughely. 

• Var . and  G.  Dahs6r  and  Surah. 

• T.  Sorli.  G.  Soorety.  Var . Seorli, 
Snrati. 

4 Var . Manth.  Mahanth.  G.  Mahon- 
teh.  In  maps  Se^h,  (note). 

• Var.  Niwipdr,  N&tfpur.  T.  Nag- 
pur. G.  Nadapur. 


• Var.  Hon£  Haldand.  Haldhota.  T. 
Haldand  Nauna.  G.  Haldhota. 

1 G.  Bnrree.  T.  Barai.  Var.  Parti. 

• For*  Biror. 

9 T.  and  G.  Bfcncali,  Bnngally. 

10  T.  Tsohetor.  G.  Ohitore. 

M Var.  M.  Badhkhlr. 
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Sarkdr  of  Telingdndh. 


Containing  19  Parganahs.  Revenue  71,904,000  Dams  in  money. 


Suyurghal  6,600,000  Ddms . 

Be  venae 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

I’ndfo, 

...  4,800,000 

Karyit  Khudiwand  Khin,  ... 

640,000 

Utah, 

...  800,000 

Dhakwir, 

96 

B 4&n,l  Suficrghdl  4,400,000,  8,000,000 

Rij6r,  Suyurghdl  800,000  ... 

1,600,000 

BMar,  Qwyurgkdl  400,000 

..  1,600,000 

K6fcgir,4  Suyurghal  1,000,000, 

2,200,000 

Bhitt,* 

..  6,400,000 

Kharki, 

6,400,000 

BUka^di, 

..  6,400,0Q0 

Kosampaltah,  ... 

664,000 

Bimgal,  ... 

..  2,400,000 

Lihgiov, 

11,200,000 

B4non,» 

..  3,200,000 

Madh<51, 

6,400,000 

Bbftkar, 

..  1,600,000 

Narmal, 

6,400,000 

Itafrni, 

..  1,600,000 

Sarkdr  of  Bdnghar  ( Bdmghar ). 

Containing  5 Parganahs.  Revenue  9,600,000  Ddms  in  money. 

Revenue 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

klArab, 

800,000 

Khandwah,6 

2,240,000 

8obub.  diet,  of  Rimghar, 

...  2,660,000 

M61  Marg,® 

800,000 

Chfndr, 

...  8,200,000 

Sarkdr  of  Mahkar . 

Containing  4 Parganahs . Revenue  45,178,000  D<ims  in  money. 

Suyurghal  376,000  Ddms. 

Revenue 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

Suburban  district  of  Mahkar,  7 

Dewalgion, 

6,600,000 

divisions, 

...  2,660,000 

Sakkar  Khirlah,  Suyurghal 

Tsmnnii,7 

...  7,200,000 

376,000, 

6,776,000 

Sarkdr  of  Batialah 8 ( Pitdlwdri ). 

Containing  9 Parganahs . 

Revenue  19,120,000  Ddms. 

Suyurghal  4,800,000  Ddms. 

Revenue 

Revenne 

D. 

D. 

Udangiop, 

400,000 

BatiilahS  Biri,  ... 

1,200,000 

Aniwin,® 

...  40,000 

Chinddr, 

1,280,000 

1 Far.  Btiran. 

1 • Var.  G.  and  T.  Marg  Mdl. 

1 Far.  and  G.  Bbflsl  T. 

Bhinsi. 

1 G.  Summernj.  T.  Sehamarli. 

* For.  and  G.  Pinori. 

• G.  Puttyaleh.  T.  Paniala. 

For.  T.  and  G.  Kark6t,  Garkdt. 

• For.  Abidin.  Atiwin.  G.  Atawan. 

For.  and  G.  Kandhad. 

| T.  Abavin. 
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Revenue 

Revenne 

D. 

D. 

Chakhli, 

... 

...  2,000,000  Sedni, 

...  640,000 

Dah&d,! 

... 

...  4,800,000  SincSlad  Birah,8 

...  1,600,000 

Dahaw&r,* 

... 

...  2,600,000 

This  province  was  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  the  Deccan.  During  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  five  Sarddrs  rebelled  and  kept  him  under  re- 
straint, and  the  sovereignty  was  assumed  by  Fa&  u’l  lah  who  had  held  the 
office  of  Imid  u'l  Mulk.4  He  ruled  but  four  years.  At  his  death,  his 
son  Ali  u’d  din,  took  the  same  title  and  reigned  40  years.  His  Bon 
Daryi  Khin  succeeded,  and  enjoyed  the  government  for  15  years.  After 
him,  his  son,  Burhin  a minor,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  but  the  nobles 
perfidiously  usurped  the  administration,  till  Murtaza  Nizam  u'l  Mulk 
conquered  and  annexed  the  country  to  Ahmadnagar. 

Subah  of  Gujdrat  ( Quzerat ). 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate.  Its  length  from  Burhdnpur  to 


1 Par.  T.  and  G.  Dahi. 

* Par.  Dah&war. 

• G.  Sownlapara.  T.  Salvar  Bara. 

4 Jm&d  u’l  Mulk  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Bahmani  ministers  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  Berar  by  Mu- 
hammad Shih  II  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty 
(A.  D.  1463—1482)  under  the  advice  of 
his  prime  minister  Mabmdd  Gawan,  to 
whom  this  dynasty  owed  its  splendour, 
and  which  perished  at  his  death.  Mafc- 
miid  II  (A.  D.  1482—1518)  for  a period 
of  37  years  was  content  with  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  leaving  the  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  K'asim  Band  and  his  son 
Amir,  the  founder  of  the  Band  Shihi 
dynasty  of  Abnied&b&d.  The  Bahmani 
kingdom  was  now  broken  up  into  five 
independent  sovereignties,  via.,  the  Barid 
Shahi,  the  A&dil  Sh&hi  of  Bijipur,  the 
Nizim  Shahi  of  Abmadnagar,  the  Ku$b 
Shihi  of  Goloonda  and  the  (m&d  Sh&hi 
of  Ber&r.  Imid  u’l  Mulk,  in  the  general 
anarohy  seised  the  government  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  and  declared 
his  independence  in  A D.  1484.  The 


succession  is  thus  given  in  the  U.  T. 

A.  D. 

1484.  Path  tt’l  lah  Bahmani,  govern*1 
of  Ber&r,  became  independent 

. Ali  u’d  din,  Imid  Shih,  filed  his 

capital  at  Giwel. 

1528.  Darya  Imid  Shih,  married  his 
daughter  to  Hasan  Nisam  Shih. 
— . Burhin  Imid  Shah,  deposed  by 
his  ministers. 

« 

1668.  Tufal,  whose  usurpation  opposed 
from  Ahmadnagar  and  family 
of  Imid  Shih  and  Tuf&l  extin- 
guished. In  the  appendix  to 
Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India, 
(Edit.  Cowell  1866)  the  dates 
are  as  follows : — 

AD. 

Fatah  Ullah,  ...  1484 

Alin’d  din,...  ...  1504 

Derya  (about),  ...  1629 

Borh&n  (perhaps),  ...  1560 

During  the  minority  of  Burhin,  his  prime 
minister,  Tufil  usurped  the  government 
and  the  State  merged  in  that  of  Ahmad- 
nagar  in  A.  D.  1572  A H. 
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Jagafi  is  302  ko» ; its  breadth  from  Jal6r  to  the  post  o!  Daman*  260  kosy  and 
from  Edar*  to  Kambhdyat  (Cambay)  70  kos.  On  the  east  lies  Khdndes ; 
to  the  north  Jalor  and  Edar ; to  the  south,  the  port  of  Daman  and 
Kambhayat,  and  on  the  west,  Jagat  which  is  on  the  seashore.  Mountains  rise 
towards  the  south.  Is  is  watered  by  noble  rivers.  Besides  the  ocean,  there 
are  the  Edharmafti  (Savamamati),  the  Batrak,  the  Mahendri,  the  Nar - 
haddh,  the  Tapti , the  Saraswati,  and  two  springs  called  Oangah  and  Jamnah . 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  turning  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil  pre- 
vents it  from  turning  into  mud  in  the  rainy  season.  The  staple  crops  are 
Jotcari,  and  Bdjrah ,1 * * 4 *  which  form  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  The  spring 
harvest  is  inconsiderable.  Wheat  and  some  food  grains6  are  imported  from 
Udltoah  and  Ajmer , and  rice  from  the  Deccan.  Assessment  is  chiefly  by 
valuation  of  crops,  survey  being  seldom  resorted  to.  The  prickly  pear  is 
planted  round  fields  and  about  gardens  and  makes  a goodly  fence,  for  this 
reason  the  country  is  difficult  to  traverse.  From  the  numerous  groves  of 
mango  and  other  trees  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  a garden.  From  Button 6 to 
Barodah  which  is  a distance  of  a 100  kos,  groves  of  mango  yield  ripe  and 
sweet  fruit.  Some  kinds  are  sweet  even  when  unripe.  Fine  figs  grow 
here  and  musk-melons  are  delicious  in  flavour  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  are  abundant  during  two  months  in  both  seasons.  The  grapes  are 
only  moderate  in  quantity : flowers  and  fruit  in  great  plenty.  From  the 
thick  growth  of  forest  sport  is  not  satisfactory.  Leopards7  abound  in 
the  wilds. 

The  roofs  of  houses  are  usually  of  tiles  and  the  walls  of  burnt  brick 
and  lime.  Some  prudently  prepare  the  foundations  of  stone,  and  of  consider- 
able breadth,  while  the  walls  have  hollow  spaces  between,  to  which  they 
have  secret  access.  The  usual  vehicles  are  two-wheeled  drawn  by  two 


1 Dw&rka  in  K&thiawir.  Lat.  22°  14' 
20"  N.,  and  long.  69°  5'  B. 

* The  Portuguese  town  and  settlement 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  lat.  22°25'N., 
long.  72  62' B. 

1 Lat.  23°  W N.,  long.  73°  4'  E.,  64 
miles  N.  E.  of  Ahmed&bid,  traditionally 
known  as  Ildrug. 

* Tanicum  apicatum. 

* For  o Gladwin  and  the  S.  ul  M. 
wad  barley.  . 

* I.  G.  Anhilwara  Pattan,  lat.  23°  51' 

30"  N.,  long.  72°  10'  30*  E.  on  the  Sara- 


swati,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
nowned towns  of  Gujarat. 

1 The  term  jyi  is  employed  in  A'tn 
27  and  28  Vol.  I,  (Book  II)  for  leopards 
generally  including  the  hunting  leopard, 
(F.  Jubata),  being  used  indifferently  with 
the  common  name  for  the  latter,  child . 
The  F,  Jubata  is  said  to  be  a native  only 
of  the  Deccan,  but  as  Akbar  hunted  and 
caught  leopards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agra,  and  trained  them  to  take  deer,  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  ordinary  panther 
(F.  Pardos)  is  capable  of  such  training. 
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oxen.  Painters,  seal- engravers  and  other  handicraftsmen  are  countless. 
They  inlay  mother-o’-pearl  with  great  skill  and  make  beautiful  boxes  and 
inkstands.  Stuffs  worked  with  gold  thread  and  of  the  kinds  Ohirdh, 
Fofah j1  Jamahtodr , Kkard,  and  velvets  and  brocades  are  here  skilfully 
manufactured.  Imitations  of  stuffs  from  Turkey,  Europe,  and  Persia  are 
also  produoed.  They  make  likewise  excellent  swords  and  daggers  of  the 
kinds  Jamdhar*  and  Khapwah , and  bows  and  arrows.  There  is  a brisk 
trade  in  jewelry  and  silver  is  imported  from  Tnrkey  and  IrAfc. 

At  first  Pattern*  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  next  OhampdnSr  and 
at  the  present  day,  Ahmaddbad.  The  latter  is  a noble  city  in  a high  state 
of  prosperity,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmafti,  It  lies  in  latitude 
25°>  For  the  pleasantness  of  its  climate  and  its  display  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  whole  globe  it  is  almost  unrivalled.  It  has  two  forts, 
outside  of  which  are  360  quarters  of  a special  kind  which  they  call 
Porah ,6  in  each  of  which  all  the  requisites  of  a city  are  to  be  found.  At 
the  present  time  only  84  of  these  are  flourishing.  The  city  contains  1,000 
stone  mosques,  each  having  two  minarets  and  rare  inscriptions.  In  the 
Rasuldbdd  Porah  is  the  tomb  of  Shdh  Adlam  Bokhdri*  Batwah1  is  a 


1 See  p.  49,  (note  2)  Vol.  II,  Book  III, 
and  pp.  93—95  of  Vol.  I,  B.  I.  Chfrah 
is  a parti-coloured  cloth  used  for  turbans. 
Jdmawdr , is  a kind  of  flowered  woollen 
stuff,  well  known,  Khdrd  an  undulated 
silk  doth. 

• See  p.  110,  Vol.  I,  Book  I. 

• Of  successive  dynasties  of  Rajpdt 
kings  from  746  to  1194  A.  D.  Ghampanet 
was  taken  by  Mahmud  (Bigarah)  of 
Ahmad6b&d  after  a siege,  it  is  said,  of 
12  years  and  was  made  his  capital  and 
continued  to  be  that  of  the  GujariLt  kings 
till  about  1560  A.  D.  I.  G. 

4 Lat.  23°  V 45"  N.,  long.  72°  38'  30"  E. 
The  Emperor  Aurangxeb  had  a different 
opinion  of  its  climate  and  called  it  among 
other  abusive  epithets,  Jahannumab&d 
or  the  Abode  of  Hell.  See  Bayley,  p.  91. 

• A quarter  or  ward  of  a town,  having 
its  own  gateway.  The  I.  G.  has  pol  and 
describes  it  as  a block  of  houses  varying 
in  size  from  small  courts  of  6 or  10,  to 
large  quarters  of  the  oity  containing  os 


many  as  10,000  inhabitants.  The  laig* 
blocks  are  generally  crossed  by  one  main 
streel  with  a gate  at  each  end  and  sub- 
divided into  smaller  blocks  each  with 
its  separate  gate  branching  off  from 
the  chief  thoroughfare. 

• See  Vol.  I,  p.  547  and  Bayley’s  Hist, 
of  Gujarat. 

T The  text  has  Patwah,  the  variant 
Batwah  being  relegated  to  the  notes,  but 
the  best  authorities  concur  in  the  latter 
reading.  For  Eu^b-i-Aalam,  see  Bayleyi 
p.  128,  and  Briggs’  cities  of  Gnjarashtra, 
p.  292.  Regarding  the  lithoxyle  over 
the  tomb,  Briggs  writes  that  one  of  the 
legends  given  him  concerning  it  is  that 
Kutb-i-A&lam  on  a journey  to  his  masjid 
tripped  against  a stone  and  picking  it 
up,  said,  “ Can  this  be  stone,  wood  or 
iron  ?**  and  the  combination  ensued.  A 
visitor  who  had  preceded  Briggs  on  a visit 
to  this  place  wrote  to  him  as  folloWB:  “The 
size  mentioned  by  Abul  Fasl  is  correct. 
The  stone  is  not  now  on  the  sepulchre 


A 
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village  3 kos  from  Ahmaddbdd  where  are  the  tombs  of  Kutb-i-Aalam  father 
of  8hdh  Adlam,  and  of  other  eminent  personages.  In  the  vicinity  are  fine 
gardens.  Over  the  tomb  is  suspended  a covering  of  about  the  measure  of 
a cubit,  partly  of  wood,  partly  of  stone  and  a part  also  of  iron,  regarding 
which  they  relate  wonderful  stories.  At  a distance  of  three  kos  is  the 
village  of  Sarkhech  (Sarkhej)  where  repose  Shaikh  Ahmad  Khaftu ,l  Sultan 
Ahmad  after  whom  Ahmaddbdd  is  named,  and  many  other  princes.  Indigo 
o!  good  quality  is  here  grown  and  exported  to  Turkey  and  other  countries. 

Twelve  kos  from  A^mad&bdd  is  Mahmuddbdd  a city  founded  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  in  which  are  beautiful  buildings  extending  to  an  area  of  4 kos 
square.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a wall  and  at  every  half  kos  is  a 
pleasure  house  and  a preserve  in  which  deer  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  at 
hrge. 

The  chief  of  Edar  is  a Zaminddr  named  Nardin  Das,  and  of  such 
austere  life  that  he  first  feeds  his  cattle  with  corn  and  then  picks  up  the 
grains  from  their  dung  and  makes  this  his  food,  a sustenance  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  Br&hmans.  He  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Bdthor 
tribe  and  has  a following  of  500  horse  and  10,000  foot. 

The  ports  of  Qhogah*  and  Kambhdyat  (Cambay)  are  included  in  this 
Sarkdr . The  latter  is  a large  city  where  merchants  of  divers  kinds  reside 
and  wherein  are  fine  buildings  and  much  merchandise.  Vessels  sail  from 
and  trade  to  Ohogah . The  cargoes8  are  put  into  small  ships  called  Tdwari 
which  transport  them  to  Kambhdyat. 


but  deposited  in  the  ohief  Said’s  house. 
Great  reverence  is  paid  to  it  and  on  snoh 
occasions  as  visitors  desire  to  see  it,  it 
is  produced  under  a oovering  of  brocade. 
It  appears  to  be  petrified  wood,  the  barky 
part  gives  it  the  appearance  of  iron  oxy- 
dised;  that  portion  where  it  has  been 
chipped  by  the  hand  of  Akbar  when  he 
visited  Batwa  (according  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  community)  shews  the  fibre  or 
vein  of  the  wood  ; and  upon  the  opposite 
side,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  ground 
crosswise,  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
•tone.’’ 

1 See  Yol.  I,  p.  507  and  Bayley’s  Hist, 
of  Gujar&t,  pp-  90  and  130.  A descrip- 
tion of  these  mausoleums  will  be  found 

31 


in  Messrs.  Hope  and  Fergusson’s  “ Arch- 
tectureof  Ahmed &bad.”  London  Murray, 
1866.  Khattu  is  one  of  the  towns  in  th<> 
Sarkar  of  N&g6r.  Cf.  Briggs'  cities  of 
Gujarashtra,  p.  275. 

* Commonly  Oogo  in  Kithi£w£r  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  in  lat.  21°  39' 30"  N., 
long.  72°  21'  B.  For  its  history,  see 
Briggs*  “ Cities  of  Gujarashtra,”  p.  281 

• A misspelling  in  a word  of  the  true 
reading  has  misled  the  Editor  who  has 
amended  conjecturally  an  incorrect  vari- 
ant The  MS.  [ cA  J ifl  correct  if  a ddl 
be  substituted  for  the  ultimate  wdo  in 
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In  Kart  are  fine  oxen,  a pair  being  worth  300  rupees,  and  according 
to  their  shapeliness,  strength  and  speed  fetching  even  a larger  price. 

Jhdlwdrah 1 was  formerly  a separate  principality  containing  1200  villages. 
Its  length  is  70  kos  and  its  breadth  40.  It  furnished  10,000  horse  and  the 
same  number  of  infantry.  Now  it  possesses  but  2,000  horse  and  3,000  foot. 
Its  ruler  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Gujardt.  It  formed  four  divisions, 
the  inhabitants  mostly  of  the  Jhdlah  tribe  of  RAjputs.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  accounted  a Parganah  of  AfemadAbAd,  and  its  villages  and  districts  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table. 

Great  Jhdlwdrah  contains  Biramgdon1 * * 4 *  residence  of  the  chief,  EaUd} 
Badhwdn , K6hay  Parang  Darah,*  Bijdnd , Pdtri  which  has  a salt-pit,  Sahdld, 
Barodah , Jhinjhuwdrd , Sanjdn  * Dhulhar , Mandal. 

Parganahs  of  Machhukhanfd  contain  Morbi*  Rdmpur , Tankard ,6 * * *  Khan- 
jaridy  Malta1 , Razor*  in  the  vicinity  of  which  pearls  are  found,  Dhamar, 
Amrdl. 

Parganahs  of  Jdmbuji  contain  Jdmbu . Limriy  Sidni . 

Parganahs  of  Jombasiy 9 chief  seat  of  the  Parmdri0  tribe  contain  MSrbt, 
with  36  villages  and  Chotild  with  55u  villages.  Now  Morbi  with  7 districts 
is  included  in  Sorath 

Pattan  has  two  forts,  one  of  stone  and  one  of  brick.  It  lies  in  long 
117°  10',  lat  23°  30'.18  It  produces  fine  oxen  that  will  travel  50  ko$‘w 
half  a day.  Good  cotton  cloths  are  here  woven  and  are  taken  to  distant 
parts  as  gifts  of  value. 

Sidhpwril *  is  a town  on  the  Sarsuti  and  a great  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Bafnagar  is  a large  and  ancient  city  and  containing  3000  pagodas, 
near  each  of  which  is  a tank;  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  BrAhmans. 

Ohdmpdndr  is  a finely  situated  fort  on  a crag  of  great  height  ;14  the 


1 JhalAwAr,  according  to  the  I.  G.  in 
KathiawAr. 

• T.  ParmgAon. 

• Far.  and  T.  DAngdapah. 

4 Far.  3enj4nA,  T.  SoheohAna. 

• Far.  Morli. 

• T.  TekAra. 

f T.  MAlna. 

4 Far.  Ka?ror,  Kasrrfz,  Kir<5r.  T.  Gar- 

var. 

• Far.  J&mbi-Jtimsi.  Evidently  Jam- 

bnsar.  Lat  22°  3'  80"  N.,  long.  72°  51' 

30"  E.,  in  Broaoh  District. 


14  Far.  RiyAr,  RabAr.  T.  Parhar.  I.  G. 
Purmdr.  Sometimes  written  Pramara 
which  has  been  shortened  or  oorrnpted 
into  Puar. 

11  According  to  the  I G.  36. 

•*  Long.  72°  lO'  30"  E.,  lat.  93°  61' 
80"  E. 

*•  In  Baroda  State.  Lat.  23°  66'  30" 
N.,  long.  72°  26'  E. 

14  Tieffen thaler  states  that  the  for- 
tress on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  called 
Pauaghar  and  the  town  at  its  foot  ChAm- 
pAner. 
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Approach  to  it  for  two  rcos  and  a half  is  extremely  difficult.  Gates  have 
been  posted  at  intervals.  At  one  place  a cutting  about  60  yards  long  has 
been  made  across  which  planks  are  laid  which  can  be  removed  when 
necessity  arises.  Fine  fruits  abound. 

Surat  is  a celebrated  port.  The  river  Tapti  runs  by  it  and  at  a dis- 
tance oil  hoe  thence,  falls  into  the  sea. 

Batter1 * *  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tapti  is  a port  dependent  on  Surat ; 
it  was  formerly  a large  city.  The  ports  of  Khandhoi  and  Balsdr  also 
are  a part  of  the  Surat  division.  Numerous  fruits  abound  especially  the 
pine  apple,  and  oils  of  all  kinds  and  rare  perfumes  are  obtainable.  The 
followers  of  Zoroaster  coming  from  Persia,  settled  here.  They  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  Zend  and  the  Pazend,  and  erect  funeral  structures.* 
Thus  through  the  wide  tolerance  of  His  Majesty  every  sect  enjoys  freedom. 
Through  the  negligence  of  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  commanders  of 
the  frontier  provinces,  many  of  these  Sarlcdrs  are  in  the  possession  of 
European  nations,  such  as  Daman,  Sanjan ,8  Tdrapur , Mdhim  and  Bas6 
(Bassein)  that  are  both  cities  and  ports. 

Bharoj  (Broach)  has  a fine  fort.  The  Narbadah  flows  past  it  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean.  It  is  accounted  a maritime  town  of  first  rate  im- 
portance, and  the  ports  of  Kdwi , Ohandhdr , Bhdbhut  and  Bhankora 4 are 
its  dependencies. 

Near  the  town  of  Eansot  is  a game  preserve  8 kos  in  length  by  4 in 
breadth,  full  of  deer  and  other  animals.  The  cover  is  rich  and  fresh 
with  verdure,  being  situated  on  the  banks  of  Narbadah  and  is  perfectly  level. 

The  Sarkar  of  Sdrath 5 * * was  an  independent  territory,  having  a force  of 
50,000  cavalry  and  100,000  infantry,  the  ruling  tribe  being  Ohelot.  Its 


1 I.  6.  Rander,  gaid  to  have  been  a 

place  of  importance  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  when  Broach  was 

the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  Western 
India. 

* From  the  number  and  antiquity  of 
the  Towers  of  Silence  at  Broach,  the 
P»nig  are  supposed  to  have  settled  there 
in  the  11th  century.  I.  G. 

• A small  village  in  Thin!  (Tanna) 

Dist.,  where  the  Parsis  first  landed  in 
India,  known  to  the  Portuguese  and  long 
tfter  their  time  as  St.  John.  I.  G.  The 
text  has  ^ after  which  is  liable 

to  misinterpretation.  Bassein  is  un- 

doubtedly meant  as  all  these  places 


are  in  or  about  the  Thana  Dist.  My 
view  is  confirmed  by  Gladwin  and  Trieff. 
Bayley  (p.  18)  makes  Basd  synony- 
mous with  Bassein. 

4 Far.  Bhakdrd.  Bhakdr.  In  1820, 
according  to  the  I.  G.  there  were  5 sea- 
ports, m*.,  Degam,  Tankdri,  Ghandhar, 
Dehej,  and  Broach.  Bayley  gives  Bhaho - 
rah  as  a village  on  the  frontier  of  Gujarat. 

• The  old  name  for  Kathiawar,  or 
Snrdshtra,  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Roman  under  the  name  of  Sat jpaprpfivri, 
and  Prakritised  in  that  of  Seraph  which 
is  to  this  day  the  name  of  a large  district 
100  miles  in  length  in  the  south-west. 
T.  G.  See  also  Ano.  Geog.  lnd.,  p.  824. 
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length  from  the  port  of  Ohogah  (Gogo)  to  that  of  Ardmrdd  is  125  hot;  its 
breadth  from  Sardhdr  to  the  seaport  of  Diu,  72  kos.  On  the  east  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Ahmaddbdd ; on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kachh  (Catch)  ; on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  (Indian)  Ocean.  Its  olimate  is  healthy,  its  fruits 
and  flowers  numerous  and  grapes  and  melons  grow  here.  This  territory 
is  divided  into  9 districts  each  inhabited  by  a different  tribe,  as  follows 

Parganah8  of  new  Sorafh. 

Junahgafh  with  suburban  district,  Sulfanpur,  Barwa*  Hdnsdwar , Chawra 
Bdmpur , KandSlna*  Hast  Jati ,1 * * 4 *  UW,6 * *  Bag  sard , Mahandrdd ,6  Bhdntrdr? 
and  others. 

Parganahs  of  old  Soratk , called  Ndghar.9 

Pattan  Somnath , Aunah , Delwdrah , Mangl6r>  Korindr , Mil  Mahddeo , 
Gh6rwdry  Diuy  &c. 

Parganahs  of  Gohelwdrah . 

Lathi,  Luliydnah ,9  Bhimpur ,10  Jasdhon ,11  Mandwi,  BirdvJ*  Sehor. 

Parganahs  of  Waldk.1* 

Mohwah,  Talaja , Pdlitdnah , &c. 

Parganahs  of  Bddhelah. 

Jagat  (called  Dwdrkd),  Aramroe,  DAdrfct.1* 

Parganahs  of  Barra . (Berda  ?) 

Barra,  Gtimli,16  &c. 

Parganahs  of  the  BdghSlah 16 

Sordhar , Gondhal  (Gondal  1.  G.),  Rdyet,  Dhdnak , <fec. 

Parganahs  of  the  Waji  in  the  uncultivated  tracts. 

Jhdnjhmer. 


1 T.  K&mra.  Bayley  places  it  10  fco* 
from  Jagat  under  the  name  of  Ar&mah 
with  several  variant  spellings,  p.  196.  I 
find  no  mention  of  Sardhdr  in  the  maps 
nor  in  Bayley.  If  the  Dhdr  frontier  is 
meant  it  most  have  been  much  more 
extended  than  it  is  at  present. 

• Var.  Sarwa. 

• Var . Kandolhi. 

4 Var.  Jagi,  Chani. 

• Var.  Unah.  T.  Adand : probably 

Unah  which  Bayley  places  near  Din. 

• Var . Mahadra.  T.  Mahandra. 

1 Var.  Banardz.  T.  BaUanrdr. 

• For.  and  T.  Bakhar. 


• T.  Banliana. 

*•  For.  and  T.  Bhimran. 

I.  G.  Jaaddn. 

11  T.  Sara!. 

“ I.  G.  Wala. 

14  A note  suggests,  Sanktidhdr.  Per- 
haps Dhari 

14  So  the  text,  following,  as  a note 
says,  the  maps,  but  MSS.  have  B6mli. 
I.  G.  Ghnmli. 

16  The  I.  G.  (I.  660)  calls  this  daa 
Wdghdld  a tribe  of  Rajptits,  a remnant 
of  the  Sol&nki  race  who  fled  from  Anhil* 
warah  when  that  kingdom  was  destroyed 
by  by  Aid  u'd  din  in  A.  D.  1297. 
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Parganahs  of  the  TimbSl  tribe . 

Not  assigned  in  any  of  the  MSS. 

The  first  district  known  as  New  Sorafh  had  remained  unexplored  on 
account  of  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  forests  and  the  intricate  windings 
of  the  mountains.  A recluse  by  chance  found  his  way  into  it  and  through 
him  a knowledge  of  it  was  gained.  Here  is  the  celebrated  stone  fortress  of 
Jinahgafh  which  Sul^n  Mahmud,1 * * 4 *  I,  captured  by  force  of  arms  and  at 
the  foot  of  it  built  another  fort  of  stone.  At  a distance  of  8 kos  is  the  fort  of 
Osamt  on  the  summit  of  a hill ; it  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  but  is  worthy  of 
restoration.  There  is  also  another  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  Qimdl  in  which  are  many  springs,  a placo  of  worship  of  the  Jains . 
Adjacent  is  the  port  of  Kondi  Koliydt ,8  which  derives  its  name  from  two 
villages  at  a distance  of  one  kos  from  it.  In  the  rear  of  Junahgafh  is 
an  island  called  SuUkokah 4 4 kos  in  length  by  4 in  breadth,  adjacent 
to  which  is  a forest,1  3 kos  square,  where  wild  fruits  grow  and  where 
there  is  a settlement  of  Kolis.  This  tract  is  called  Oir . Near  the 
village  of  TunkdgSsha ,6 *  the  river  Bhddar  falls  into  ocean.  Its  fish  are  so 
delicate  that  they  melt  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Good  camels  are  here  ob- 
tainable and  a breed  of  horses  somewhat  larger  than  the  Out  (Gdnth)J 

In  the  second  district  is  Pat  tan,  a city  on  the  seashore  possessing  a 
stone  fort.  This  they  call  Pattan,  Somnaih.  It  is  both  a capacious  harbour 
and  a town  having  nine1  stone  towers  on  the  plain,  within  an  area  of 


1 Bfgarah  of  GnjarAt  One  derivation 
of  this  name  is  its  supposed  meaning  of 
two  forts  (gayh)  because  Mfthtntid’s  army 
conquered  on  one  day  Ghimp&ner  and 
Jfaahgarh,  Vol.  I,  p.  606,  n.  According 
to  T.  Junahgarh  signifies  the  ancient 
fort,  because  it  was  long  concealed  in 
the  dense  forest  and  discovered  by  a 
wood  cutter.  The  legend  runs  that 
1600  years  elapsed  from  its  discovery  to 
the  time  of  M&ndalik  from  whom  M»b~ 
wrested  the  fortress.  £ee  Bay  ley’s 
Hist,  of  Gujarit,  pp.  161—182,  for  the 
derivation  of  the  name. 

* Far  and  G.  Adham.  T.  has  both 
nMaes.  The  I.  G.  gives  the  name  to  a 
hill  near  Girn&l. 

* For.  and  G.  Kondi  or  Gondilakiy&t. 

4 T.  SiaJgoga. 

* T.  calls  this  forest  Navanagor  ; Ber- 

noulli suggests  that  it  belongs  to  Nava- 

n*gw.  The  latter  is  a State  on  the  S. 


shore  of  the  Gnlf  of  Ontoh. 

• A note  says  Twikragosd , in  the 
maps.  There  are  two  rivers  of  the  name 
of  Bhidar ; one  rises  in  the  M&ndav  hills 
and  flowing  S.  W.  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Nawi-  Bandar  afters  a course  of  116  miles* 
Another  from  the  same  hills,  flowing  E. 
fails  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
K6Ub  ( or  Coolies  of  Kennel  and  Coulis 
of  M.  Anquetil)  are  a predatory  tribe 
and  their  distribution  is  not  confined  to 
a single  province.  They  were  spread 
over  the  country  between  Cambay  and 
Ahmadabad  and  the  well -wooded  country 
afforded  them  a refuge  from  attack. 

T See  Vol.  I,  p 133. 

1 Gladwin  has  turned  those  words  into 
a name  which  mistranslation  I notioe  as 
it  has  been  adopted  by  Count  von  Noer 
in  his  monograph  on  Akbar,  p.  98.  (Mrs- 
Beveridge’s  Transl.J  The  Diw&n  of 
Junagafh,  H&rid&s  Viharidas,  has  cour- 
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three  kos  on  the  sea  shore.  Good  swords  are  made  here,  there  being  a well 
in  the  vicinity  the  water  of  which  gives  them  a keen  edge. 

The  ports  of  Manglor ,*  Diu  Purbandar , Korindr , Ahmadpur  and  Muzajfa- 
rdbdd  are  about  this  coast.  A spring  of  the  Sarsnti  ( Saras  wati*)  rises  near 
Somndth . The  Brahminical  shrines  are  numerous,  but  among  these  8om- 
ndth , Pardnchi , and  Korindr  are  accounted  among  the  most  sacred.  Be- 
tween the  rivers  Horan  and  Sarsuti  about  4,000  years  ago,  560,000,000 
of  the  Yadu  race  while  engaged  in  sport  and  merriment,  fell  to  fighting 
and  all  of  them  perished  in  that  field  of  death,  and  wonderful  are  the 
legends  that  they  relate.4  Two  and  a half  kos  from  Pattan  Somndth  is 
JBhdl  ka  TiratbS  (or  the  shrine  of  the  Arrow).  In  this  place  an  arrow 
struck  Sri  Kishn  and  buried  itself  under  a pipal  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sarsuti,  This  they  call  Pipal  sir , and  both  these  spots  are  held  in  great 
veneration.  An  extraordinary  event  occurs  at  the  town  of  Mul  Mahadeo 
where  there  is  a temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  Every  year  on  a certain  day 
before  the  rainy  season,  a bird  called  Mukh*  appears.  It  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  pigeon,  with  a coarser  beak  and  pied  in  colour.  It  alights 


teously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  local 
knowledge.  The  new  temple  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  are  within  the  fort 
which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
attendants  of  the  shrine,  the  population 
living  in  the  environs  forming  the  town. 
Pattan  is  said  to  have  had  three  walls 
and  hence  named  Trigadhi,  The  length 
of  the  present  walls  covers  nearly  two 
miles.  The  fort  had  or  has  10  towers  or 
bastions  of  which  8 are  existing  and  two 
are  in  rains. 

* The  I.  G.  gives  Mangrol.  The  text, 
unites  Diu  and  Purbandar  (elsewhere 
Porbandar)  in  one  name,  as  Somnath  is 
called  Deo  Pattan,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  port  of  Diu  was  intended  by 
Abul  Fazl. 

• This  river  rises  in  Mount  Abu  and 
enters  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  though  a part 
of  its  course  near  Sidhpur  and  Patan 
towns,  is  said  to  be  subterranean.  If 
the  sacred  river  of  the  Punjab  that  rises 
in  the  Sirmur  hills  be  intended,  this 
stream  after  its  junction  with  the  Ghag- 
gar,  is  said  in  ancient  times  to  have  flow- 
ed through  RAjputana  into  the  Indus. 


Its  reputation  as  the  Arethusa  of  the 
Hindus,  will  aocount  for  its  appearance 
wherever  the  sanctity  of  a shrine  reqoxw 
it. 

4 Wonderful,  indeed,  if  they  can  beat 
this. 

• Apparently  the  Bhdt  Kund  of  the 
I.  G.  Yudhisthira  after  the  slaugbterof 
the  56  tribes  of  the  Yadu  race  on  the 
field  of  Kurukshetra  and  the  death  of 
Duryodhana,  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  kinsmen,  placed  Parikshita  on  the 
throne  of  Indraprastha,  and  retired  with 
Krishna  and  Baldeo  to  Dwarka.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Bhils  and  Krishna 
was  slain.  Baldeo  founded  the  city  of 
Patalibotra  or  Patna. 

• Or  Makh.  In  a work  called  Haki^t* 
i -Hindustan,  the  word  is  8ahh  or  Suhh. 
G.  has  Beekh , but  much  of  this  narrative 
he  has  misunderstood.  The  name  how- 
ever, is  of  minor  importance ; the  loss 
of  the  species  must  to  the  naturalist, 
be  a regret,  to  the  meteorological  De- 
partment, a calamity.  See  Bayley,  P* 
197,  who  records  this  event  and  places  it 
in  the  village  of  Madhdpur. 
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on  the  temple,  disports  itself  for  a while,  and  then  rolls  over  and  dies. 
On  this  day,  the  people  of  the  city  assemble  and  burn  various  kinds  of 
perfume  and  from  the  proportions  of  black  and  white  in  the  plumage  of 
the  bird,  they  calculate  the  extent  of  the  coming  rainfall,  the  black  por- 
tending rain,  the  white,  drought.  In  this  tract,  there  are  three  crops  of 
jowdr  annually.  At  Ifnah  there  are  two  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is  called 
Jmnah,  the  other  Gangah.  The  water  bnbbles  up  and  forms  a stream 
and  the  fish  of  these  two  springs  have  three  eyes,  the  third  eye  being  in 
the  forehead. 

Between  Manglor  and  Ghurdwdr  is  a tract  into  which  the  sea  enters. 
On  a certain  day  of  the  year  the  water  is  sweet.  It  is  related  that  in 
ancient  times  a certain  person  was  in  need  of  Ganges  water.  A recluse 
node  a sign  to  the  expanse  and  sweet  water  came  forth.  Ever  since, 
npon  that  day  this  wonder  is  repeated  to  the  astonishment  of  ail. 

In  both  of  these  districts  the  Qhelot  tribe  of  Rajptits  prevail  and 
the  ruling  power  in  this  country  is  in  their  hands.  At  the  present  time 
the  force  (of  the  first  district)  consists  of  1,000  horse  and  2,000  foot. 
There  is  also  a settlement  of  Ahirs  called  Bdbriyas .l * 3 *  The  force  (of  the 
second  district)  is  2,000  horse  and  3,000  foot. 

In  the  third  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Satrunjah  (Satrunjaya)  hill,* 
is  a large  fort  and  on  its  summit,  the  fort  of  Palithdnah.  Though  in  ruins, 
it  deserves  restoration.  It  is  in  great  veneration  with  the  Jains .8  The 
port  of  Ghogah  (Gogo)  is  a dependency  of  this  district.  The  island  of 
Biram  (Perim)  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor ; it  is  9 kos 
square  and  is  a low  rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  Zamindar  is 
of  the  Qohel 4 tribe.  This  district  possesses  2,000  horse  and  4,000  foot. 

In  the  fourth  district,  are  the  ports  of  Mohwahb  and  Talajd , inhabited 
by  the  Wali  clan.  The  local  force  consists  of  300  and  500  foot. 


1 The  name  of  one  of  the  old  territo- 
rial prants  or  district  into  which  Kathia- 
war was  divided,  was  called  B&briawdr 
a hilly  tract  on  the  S.  S. 

* The  hill  is  sacred  to  Adin6th  the 
deified  priest  of  the  Jains.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Palitana  in  the  I.  G.  taken  from 
Hr.  Burgess’  “ Notes  of  a visit  to  Satrun- 
jaya  Hill,”  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
erf  this  temple  hill.  Perim  (the  Baiones 
of  the  Periplus)  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 

3 miles  S.  of  Gogo. 

* Gladwin  has  misunderstood  this 


passage  and  misled  Genl.  Cunningham 
into  reading  this  and  the  preceding  word 
into  the  name  of  a town,  Maabidcheen. 

* The  Gohels  came  from  the  north  in 
the  13th  century,  and  retreating  before 
the  tide  of  Muhammadan  conquest  con- 
quered for  themselves  new  seats  in  the 
decadence  of  Anhilwara.  They  are  now 
in  E.  Kithiawir. 

* I.  G.  Mowa.  8.  E.  of  Kathiaw&r. 
Lat.  21°  3'  N.,  long.  71°  43'  E.  Talajd 
Lat.  21°  21'  15"  N.,  long.  72°  4'  30"  E. 
The  I.  G.  mentions  the  Walas  as  one  of 
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In  the  fifth  district  is  Jagat , called  also  Dtodrkd.  Sri  Krishn  cams 
hither  from  Mathura  (Muttra)  and  here  died.  It  is  a great  Brahminical 
place  of  worship.  The  island  of  Sanhudhar 1 4 hot  square  is  reckoned 
within  this  district.  Near  Aramrde  is  an  island  70  kos  in  length  and 
breadth.  An  area  of  half  a kos  of  this  land  is  for  the  most  part  stony 
and  if  an  excavation  is  made  salt-water  pours  in  on  all  sides.  Malik 
Aydz ,*  Khds  Khel,  of  Sul^in  Mahmud  I of  Gujerdt,  had,  one-fourth 
of  it  dug  up.  The  port  of  Aramrde  is  superior  to  most  of  its  class. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  BddhSl  tribe.  It  musters  1,000  horse  and 
2,000  foot. 

In  the  sixth  district  Barra,8  the  country  is  so  hilly,  the  forests 
so  impenetrable  and  the  defiles  so  extensive  that  it  is  impassable  for 
troops.  The  Jaitwah  clan  inhabit  it.  It  furnishes  1,000  horse  and  2,000 
foot. 

In  the  seventh  district  are  the  Baghdlahs.  It  furnishes  200  hone  and 
the  same  number  of  foot.  The  Kdfhis 1 are  numerous  in  this  tract ; they 
are  of  the  Ahir  cast  and  are  skilful  in  the  management  of  horses.  The 
military  force  is  6,000  cavalry  and  6,000  infantry.  They  are  said  by  some 
to  be  of  Arabian  origin.  Cunning  but  hospitable,  they  will  eat  of  the  food 
of  people  of  every  caste,  and  are  a handsome  race.  When  any  Jaghirdar 
comes  amongst  them  they  make  it  a condition  that  there  shall  be  no 
account  taken  of  the  incontinence  of  any  of  their  people.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Kdthis  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dondi,  there  is  a sept  of  Akirs 


four  old  races  now  existing  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ; the  other  three  be- 
ing the  Jaitwaa,  Churdsamas,  and  the 
Solankis. 

1 Now  oalled  Beyt,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gutoh. 

* See  Bayley’s  Hist,  of  Gujardt,  p.  233 
et  seq.  Khds  Khel  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  a royal  equerry  combined  with 
high  command.  Ferishta  calls  him  the 
pile  or  confidential  attendant  of 
Mahmud.  He  was  the  premier  noble 
(Amir  u’l  Umard)  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army,  fought  and  defeated 
the  Portuguese  fleet  at  Chaul  and 
sank  the  admiral’s  flagship  valued  at  a 
hr6r  of  rupees.  (A.  H.  913 — A.  D.  1507)* 
Vol.  II.,  p.  204  The  family  title  of  the 


Gdckwdr  is  at  the  present  time  “ Sens 
Khds  Khel  Shamshdr  Bahddur.” 

8 I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  Bardd  (or 
Jaitwdr)  of  the  I.  G.;  a division  of  Kdthis- 
wdr  lying  between  21°  11'  and  21°  6 T N. 
lat.,  and  69°  30'  and  70°  7'  E.  long, 
bounded  N.  and  N.-E.  by  Halldr : E.  by 
Sorath,  and  8.-W.  by  Arabian  Sea.  The 
Bar  da  hills  are  from  12  to  18  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast  and  formed  a fa- 
vourite refuge  for  outlaws. 

* The  name  of  Kdthiawdr,  formerly 
given  to  a tract  to  the  B.  of  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  from  having  been 
overrun  by  the  Kdthis  who  entered  from 
Cutoh  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
it  was  extended  to  the  whole  country  by 
the  Mahrattas  who  had  come  into  con- 
tact with  them  in  their  forays. 
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(sailed  P or  echos  X Their  force  is  3,000  horse  and  the  same  number  of  foot. 
They  are  perpetually  at  feud  with  the  JdmsX 

In  the  eighth  district  Jhdnjhm^r  is  a maritime  port*  The  Waji*  tribe 
prevml.  There  are  300  horse  and  2,000  foot. 

In  the  ninth  district  is  the  Ch&ran  tribe.  Mahadeva  formed  a man 
from  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  gave  him  the  eharge  of  his  own  ball.4  He 
spoke  in  rhythmic  sentences  and  sang  the  divine  praises  and  revealed  the 
past  and  the  future.  His  descendants  are  known  by  his  name.  They  chiefly 
mote  panegyrics  and  genealogies  and  in  battle  chant  deeds  of  valonr  and 
animate  the  warriors  and  some  of  them  reveal  future  events.1  There 
are  few  of  the  nobles  of  Hindustan  who  have  not  some  of  these  in  their 
feetimie.  This  district  famishes  500  horse  and  4,000  foot.  The  tribe 
tolled  Bh&(  resemble  this  caste  in  their  panegyrics,  their  powers,  their 
battle»ohant8,  and  genealogical  recitations,  and  although  in  some  of  these 
respects  they  surpass  them  yet  the  Ohdrans  are  better  swordsmen.  Some 
pretend  that  the  Oharuns  were  called  into  life  by  the  mere  volition  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  Bh&fs  from  Mahddev** 

Between  Jhaixodrah  in  the  Sarkdr  of  Afrmaddbdd,  and  Pattern  and 
Swath  is  a low-lying  tract,  90  kos  in  length  by  7 to  30  in  breadth,  called 
the  Bari*  (the  Bunn).  Before  the  rainy  season,  the  sea  rises  and  covers 
this  area  and  falls  as  the  rains  cease.  A considerable  part  dries  up  and  is 
covered  with  salt,  the  duties  of  which  are  collected  in  the  parganah  of 
Jhdlw&rah.  Ahmadahad  lies  to  the  east  of  this  tract*  On  the  west  is  a 


1 For*  Porejah.  Porbachha. 

* The  Jireja  Rijputs,  to  which  branch 
the  Eao  of  OtLtoh  belongs,  are  descended 
from  the  Sfimma  (Sama !)  bribe  and  came 
wiginally  from  the  north.  They  are 
mid  to  have  emigrated  from  Sind  about 
the  15th  century  under  the  leadership 
of  Jim  Likha,  ton  of  Jira  from  whom 
the  tribe  derive  their  name.  Till  1540 
the  Jams  ruled  over  dutch  in  three 
branches.  About  that  year  Khengir 
ftueeeded  in  making  himself  head  of  the 
tribe  and  master  of  the  province.  His 
tool©  Jim  Riwal  fled  to  Kithiawir  and 
founded  the  present  reigning  hense  of 
Sawanagar,  the  rulers  of  which  are 
•till  called  Jams*  See  Jam  under  the 
tcooUnt  of  Sind* 

32 


* Var.  Wachl. 

4 According  to  the  S.  ul  M.  “ of  the 
hull  he  rode.** 

t The  text  has  a misprint  of  for 

© The  8.  ul  M.  “from  the  sweat  of 
the  forehead  of  Mahadeva.” 

7 The  word  in  Hindi  signifies  a Waste 
or  wilderness.  There  are  two,  the 
northern  or  larger  Bnnn,  160  by  80  miles 
has  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles 
The  eastern  or  smaller  Euun,  70  mileft# 
from  E.  to  W.  covers  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles.  Except  a sfray  bird,  a 
herd  of  wild  asses,  or  ah  occasional  oaf  a* 
van,  no  sign  of  life  breaks  the  deUSTt 
loneliness*  I*  G» 
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large  Separate  territory  called  Kachchh  (Catch)  250  kos  ih  length  by  100 
kos  in  bre&dt  h.  Sind  lies  to  the  west  of  Catch.  The  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  is  barren  and  sandy.  There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  horses 
believed  to  be  of  Arabian  race,  and  there  are  good  camels  and  goats* 
The  chief  of  this  country  is  of  the  YadtA  race  and  his  tribe  is  now 
known  as  Jdrdjas.  The  military  force  of  this  clan  is  10,000  cavalry  and 
50,000  infantry.  The  men  are  handsome,  tall  in  stature  and  wear  long 
beards.  The  residence  of  the  chief  is  Bhuj,  which  has  two  strong  forts 
Jhdrah  and  KantkoL  On  the  Gujarfit  side  towards  the  south  is  a Zaminddr 
of  note  whom  they  call  Jdm,  a relative  of  the  ruler  of  the  above-mentioned 
state.  Sixty  years  ago,  J&m  Rawal,  after  a war  of  two  months,  was  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  settled  in  SSrafh  between  the  territories  of  the 
Jaitwahy  Bddhel , Chdran>  and  Tumbel  tribes.  He  possessed  himself  of 
other  parts  and  founded  the  city  of  Naisanagar  and  his  country  received 
the  name  of  Little  dutch . Sattarsdl  the  present  Rdjah,  is  his  grandson. 
There  are  many  towns  and  the  agricultural  area  is  extensive.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  is  at  Natoanagar  and  his  force  consists  of  7,000  cavalry 
and  8,000  infantry.  The  camels  and  goats  are  of  good  breeds.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  prime  ministers  of  these  two  states  have  been  of 
the  Muhammadan  religion. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mord  and  MangrSj  is  a state  called  Pal*  through 
which  runs  the  river  Mahendri  towards  the  Gujarat  side.  It  has  a separate 


1 The  lunar  race  established  by  the 
Scythian  Budh,  expanded  into  fifty- 
six  branches  and  filled  nearly  the 
whole  of  northern  India.  Yadu  4th 
in  descent  from  Budh  gave  his  name 
to  the  royal  line  which  dosed  in 
Krishna  and  Balr&ma.  While  the  solar 
race  was  confined  to  a narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Ganges,  the  Yadns  had  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  Yadu,  says  Elliot,  (Races 
of  the  N.-W.  P.,  Yol.  I,  128)  is  the  patro- 
nymic of  all  the  descendants  of  Buddha, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race,  of  whioh 
the  Bhatti  and  the  Jar^ja  are  now  the 
most  conspicuous,  but  the  title  of  Jddon 
is  now  exclusively  applied  to  that  tribe 
Whioh  appears  never  to  have  strayed 


far  from  the  limits  of  the  ancient  8un- 
seni,  and  we  consequently  find  them 
in  large  numbers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  tract  south  of  the  Cham 
bal  called  after  them  Yaduvati  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Gwalior  Mahrat- 
tas  and  the  state  of  Kirauli  on  the 
Chambal  is  now  their  ohief  independent 
possession. 

* Pfik  in  the  text,  with  the  emendation 
Pfil  by  the  Editor.  There  are  two  of 
the  name,  one  Within  Mfihi  Kfinta  on  its 
N.  E.  frontier.  The  other  one  of  the 
petty  states  in  Hall&r,  Kathiawar.  The 
former  must  here  be  meant,  as  D finger* 
pur  lies  in  lat.  23°  62/  N.,  long.  73°  49' 
E.  It  is  now  a separate  native  state* 
The  early  history  of  the  ruling  family 
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ruler  who  resides  at  Diingarpu* . On  the  M&lwah  side  is  B&nswdlah 
(BAnswira)  and  that  too  has  a separate  ohief.  Each  of  them  has  a force 
of  5,000  horse  and  10,000  foot,  and  both  are  of  the  SesSdiah  clan.  The 
rulers  were  of  the  Rina’s  family,  bnt  for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
otherwise. 

Adjoining  the  Sarkdr  of  Paftan  is  a state,  the  ohief  town  of  which  is 
Sirdhi  and  which  possesses  a force  of  2,000  horse  and  5,000  foot.  On  the 
summit  of  a hill  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Abugafh  (Mount  Abu)  about 
which  are  12  flourishing  villages.  Pasturage  is  plentiful. 

There  is  also  a territory  having  Najarbdr1  on  the  east,  Mandtt  on  the 
north,  NadSt  on  the  south  and  Chimpiner  on  the  west.  Its  length  is  60 
ioty  and  its  breadth  40.  The  ohief  is  a Chauhin  and  his  residence  is  the 
town  of  Ali  Mohan.  Wild  elephants  are  numerous.  The  force  consists 
of  600  horse  and  15,000  foot. 

Between  Surat  and  Nazarb£r  is  a mountainous  but  flourishing  tract 
called  Bagldnah,  the  chief  of  which  is  a Bather , commanding  3,000  cavalry 
and  10,000  infantry.  Fine  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  pineapples,  pome* 
granatee,  and  oranges  grow  here.  It  possesses  seven  remarkable  forts, 
among  which  are  Muler * and  Sal6r. 

Between  the  Sarkars  of  NddSt  (Nanddd),  and  Nazarbir  is  a hilly 
district  60  Jcos  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  which  the  Oohel  tribe  of  R&jputs 
inhabit.  At  the  present  day  a Brdhman  named  Tewdri  has  the  manage* 
ment  of  affairs,  the  titular  Rajah  being  of  no  account.  He  resides  at 
Bdjpiplah * or  Khulu , and  has  a force  of  3,000  horse  and  7,000  foot.  The 


is  not  known  with  certainty ; they  paid 
tribute  to  the  Mughal  Empire  and  did 
military  servioe,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  became  tributary  to  the  Mah* 
rattas.  I.  G.  The  name  Pdl  says 
Bay  ley,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a 
congeries  of  petty  hill  states  of  which 
the  rulers  were  Hindtis.  They  appear 
to  have  included  Dungirpdr,  Bijanagar 
and  others. 

1 See  demarcations  of  Sdbah  of  Mil* 
wah  and  the  list  of  Sark&rs  of  that  pro- 
vince. Nidoe,  is  no  donbt  Nandod  of 
the  I.  G.  capital  of  the  Bijpfpla  State. 
Lat.  21°  54'  N.,  long.  78°  84'  E.  These 
points  of  the  compass  would  be  true  to 
a spectator  looking  towards  Mandu  with 


Nidtffc  in  his  rear.  Nadar  bar  would  then 
lie  E.  and  ChAmp&ner  W.  In  Bayley’s 
map,  Allee  (tic)  and  Mohun  are  two 
distinct  towns  but  adjacent.  The  itdfat* 
of  the  text  imply  an  impossible  location 
and  must  be  omitted. 

* Both  these  lie  in  the  Navasari  (Nosari) 
district  of  the  Baroda  territory,  the  latter 
in  the  S.  E.  corner.  Muler  is  Mulher  in 
I.  G.  and  Mooleir  in  Bayley.  Sengarh 
and  Rupgarh  are  two  other  forts.  The 
former  48  miles  E.  of  Surat,  and  Rupgarh 
10  miles  S.  of  Songarh.  The  hills  must 
refer  to  the  Rajpipla  range,  there  being 
no  other  in  the  whole  territory. 

8 Rijpipla  is  now  a native  state  with* 
in  the  Agency  of  Rewa  Kintha,  lying 
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water  of  this  tract  is  very  unwholesome.  Rice  and  honey  of  the  finest  are 
here  produced. 

This  Sdb&h  embraces  9 Barkan  and  198  parganahs,  of  which  18  are 
ports.  The  revenue  is  48  krors , 68  lakhs,  22,301  ddms  (Re.  10,920,657-8*0) 
and  one  lakh , 62,028$  Mahmudis 1 as  port  dues. 

The  measured  land  (except  Sora$h  which  is  paid  in  money  by  esti- 
mate) is  1 hr  or,  69  lakhs,  36,377  bighas,  3 biswat,  out  of  which  4 lakh, 
20,274  dams  are  Suytrghdl  The  local  force  is  12,440  cavalry,  and  61,100 
infantry. 


Sarkar  of  Ahmaddbdd. 

Containing  28  Mahals.  8,024,158  Bighas.  Revenue  208,806,994  Lam. 
Suyurghdl  6,511,441  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  4,120.  Infantry 
20,500. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

M 

ftj 

N-J 

h 

P 

00 

Cavalry.  | 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

City  of  AfemadAbAd, 

Suburb,  diet,  of  AhmedAbAd, 
ArharmAtar,  on  the  river 

370,087 

16,000,078 

23,999,371- 

144,680 

4201,783 

100 

800 

Baroli,* 

A^madnagar  has  a stone  fort 

146,384 

9,662,764 

160,938 

100 

200 

GhanhAa. 

faced  with  chunam, 

Edar,  (revenue  by  estimate 

64,870 

1,770,912 

50,774 

500 

5,000 

Solanki. 

of  crops), 

* 

1,616,000 

5,000 

GarAefah8 

Rajput. 

within  lat.  21°  23'  and  21°  69'  N.,  and 
between  long.  78°  6'  and  74°  B.  The 
capital  is  Nandod  on  the  river  Karjan. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Narbada, 
on  the  B.  by  the  MehwAsi  estates  in 
Khandesh,  on  the  S.  by  Baroda  and 
Surat,  and  on  the  W.  by  Broach.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  are  occupied  by  a 
continuation  of  the  SAfcpura  range  known 
as  the  Bijpipla  hills. 

I Mr.  B.  Thomas  (Numismatic  Chro- 
nicle, Vol.  Ill,  3rd  series)  quotes  Sir  T. 
Herbert  as  saying  about  1676  A.  D.  “ A 
mahmudi  is  twelve  pence,  a rupee  two 
•hillings  and  three  pence.'1  See  Bay  ley's 


History  of  Gujarat,  p.  16.  The  reUtars 
value  of  coin  varied  aooording  to  tins 
and  locality.  The  Ohangeei  Mahmftdf 
is  variously  at  half  and  two-thirds  of  • 
rupee  and  at  half  a crown,  French 
money.  Ibid , pp.  12  and  16. 

* T.  Bardn.  Vat.  Barmali.  NarAni. 

8 The  Rajptits  are  here  divided  inis 
two  classes.  (1)  GarAeiahs  or  land- 
owners (see  Bayley's  History  of  GujarAt* 
p.  98,  for  the  derivation  of  this  tera)t 
and  (2)  Cultivators.  The  farmer  lire 
a life  of  idleness  on  their  lands  and  tie 
greatly  given  to  opium.  I.  G. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Rerenne 

D. 

fr 

1 

t 

1 

Oastea. 

s 

s 

3 

Bhil, 

378,675 

6,988,920 

100 

200 

Bh<5dia.l 

Birah  8ewah,  ... 

8*960 

2,81*124 

6,008 

60 

100 

Rijptit, 

Lodiah.3 

Birpur,  has  a stone  fort  on 

ItoMahendri, 

Ptpldd,* 

Parinti,  (Parlntij  of  I.  G.  ?}, 
Bandar  Solah,  (rerenne  in 

173,386 

89,930 

159,273 

1,778,300 

1,498,249 

2,076,974 

800 

60 

100 

600 

100 

200 

Rijptit. 

Kharbl 

and 

Bonah.* 

Rljpnt. 

or 

money)) 

000,000 

... 

Pallid, 

Thamanah,  (rer.  in  money), 
Jbalabirhl,  has  a brick  fort, 
somewhat  dilapidated;  salt- 

771,960 

600,000 

34,908,220 

128,990 

... 

... 

Koli. 

petre  obtained  here, 
Jhillwirah,  has  a fort  of 

48,28$ 

282,860 

200 

10,000 

stone  time,  ... 

Dholfcah  the  Blharmati  flows 

679,877 

4,826,393 

6,627 

60 

900 

Jhlllwlr. 

adjacent, 

Dhandbdk,  has  a masonry 

884,606 

1,050,000 

188,160 

60 

100 

Ponwir. 

fort  of  chunant, 

406,528 

118077044* 

600 

*000 

Do. 

Sirall, 

80,646 

2,628,632 

100 

800 

Garlsiah, 

Mehtar. 

Kari, 

986,837 

30,125,7886 

394,963 

800 

1,000 

on,  Ac. 

Kambhayat, 

836,818 

22,147,986 

160,406 

100 

200 

Rijput, 

Birah. 

K-ranj,7  a masonry  fort  of 

ehunatn. 

30,126,778 

27,809 

100 

600 

Koli. 

Mandah, 

22,147,978 

301,320 

60 

600 

Do. 

Morlsah,  has  a brick  fort, ... 
Mafemudlbld,  has  a temple 

507,870 

428,610 

16,062 

100 

200 

Do. 

to  Mahidera,... 

Mas§£d£b4d»  ‘has  a brick 

45,590 

1,748,080 

120,068 

••• 

... 

Ohauhdn. 

fort, 

Mangrej,  has  a masonry  fort 

218,805 

1,400,000 

... 

... 

on.* 

of  c hunam,  ... 

76,629 

121,768 

100 

800 

Chanhln. 

Nariad, 

202,062 

8,103,098 

49,478 

entered 

under 

8irnll. 

Gartsiah. 

Hars6r, 

200,027 

762,202 

20 

100 

Koli. 

1 Fdr.  Bhodtaa.  Yahndia. 

* Dodiah,  Dldwrah. 

5 Far.  Kariadewar,  and  two  other 
names  illegible  from  haring  no  rowel 
points. 


* T.  Pflod.  G.  Beelowd. 

* G.  has  11  million. 

* Far.  *0,081,10*  30^126,987. 

7 Far.  Kafranj.  Kiranj.  G.  Kerneej. 
1 Far.  Koli. 
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Sarkdr  of  Pattern , north . 


Containing  16  Mahals . 88,500,015  Bighas . Revenue  600,825, 099Dom*. 
Suyurghdl , 210,627  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  715.  Infantry  6,000. 


Bighas 

Revenue 

£ 

Biswas. 

D. 

1° 

1 

% 

0 

« 

GQ 

O 

M 

Patman,  has  two  forts, 

957,462 

148,862 

150 

8,000 

Bijput,  Koli, 

1 

Eumbi. 

Bijipdr, 

Palhanpur, 

290,554 

6,001,882 

628,611 

2,882 

200 

600 

Koli. 

8600000* 

so ; 

500 

Do. 

Badnagar,  has  a stone  fort, 

87,600-18 

1,844,824 

1,749 

i under 

Do. 

Bi 

japur. 

Bisalnag&r, 

18,281 

674,848 

20 

100 

RAjptit, 

iMn. 

Tehr&r,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 

240,062-11 

4,000,000 

50 

200 

R&jput, 

Birhah. 

Tahrwirah,  do. 

294,616-17 

2,180,000 

20,054,045 

50 

1.000 

Koli. 

Suburb,  diet,  of  Paftan, 

1,478,760 

862,104 

under 

Pattan. 

Radhan,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 
Sami,  has  a shrine  muoh 

267,709-6 

4,000,000 

100 

200 

Koli. 

venerated  in  Hindustan,... 

107,298* 

1,266,998 

20 

100 

Do. 

Satalpdr,  ... 

34,267 

287,840 

... ... 

... 

... 

Khcrilu, 

101,946-17 

4,000,000 

... 

• •• 

EAkreji, 

112,888 

1,812,590 

under 

Tehr£r. 

Koli. 

Mdnjpur, 

61,814-11 

909,630 

25 

100 

Do. 

Morwarah, 

Wisah,  (Disah?)  has  a brick 

47,777 

820,030 

200 

Do. 

fort. 

288,270 

1,600,000 

50 

200 

Da 

Sarkdr  of  Nddot . (Nandod) — norlA. 


Containing  12  Mahals.  541,817  Bighas.  16  Biswas.  Revenue  8,797,596 
Dams.  Suyurghdl  11,328  Ddms. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

1 

Revenue 

D. 

Amrdli, 

15,548-16 

143,620 

Jamungiop, 

21,444 

412,093 

Audhi, 

Basrdi,  ( Suyurghdl 

4,290 

17,076 

Kah£r,3 

Marghadrah, 

14,903 

15,028 

80,308 

62,328 

16,000 

11,328), 

Badsl, 

158,696 

40,663 

2,061,868 

272,645 

Man  dan, 

Nad6bwith  suburb. 

5,402 

Talkwirah, 

66,859 

1,595,525 

dist., 

128,021 

8,929,330 

40,798 

Tahwa,  ' 

73,268 

165,500 

Natrang, 

15,188  1 

1 So  the  MSS.,  but  I apprehend  these 
figures  should  be  reversed,  the  larger 
coming  under  revenue,  as  G.  has  it. 

* Initial  figure  omitted  or  the  series 


has  been  by  an  error  reversed.  T&0 
entry  of  lands  in  Col.  I.  under  Kherilu 
is  doubtful  through  a press  error. 

8 For.  T.  and  G.  Kear,  Kyir. 
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Bark&r  of  Baroda , south. 

Containing  4 Mahasl.  922,212  Bighas.  Revenue  41,145,895  Dims* 
Snyurghal  368,358  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  900.  Infantry  5,800. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Be  venae 
D. 

h 

S* 

GQ 

! 

o 

Infantry. 

600,920 

20,403,486 

■ 

200 

400 

1,680,960 

167,090 

6,248,280 

6,262,660 

■ 

600 

600 

6,000 

600 

148,160 

5,746,680 

600 

6,000 

Bsrod*  with  sub.  dish  has  a 
trick  fort,  ... 

fiskldtirpfc,  has  a brick  fort 
Dabhdi,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 

86u$r,  the  Narbada,  in  its 
course  from  the  north, 
passes  under  the  town,  ... 


Oastes. 


Ponwdr,  Ac. 

RAjpdt. 

Bdjpnt. 

Rijpdt 

Bahrih. 


Rijpdt,  (fol- 
lowing 
name  ille- 
gible). 


SarJcdr  of  Bahroch  ( Broach ),  south. 

Containing  14  Mahals.  349,771  Bighas.  Revenue  21.845,663  D&ns. 
duyurghal  141,820  Dams . Castes  various.  Cavalry  990.  Infantry  8,600. 


MB 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

b 

1 

f 

Castes. 

5* 

§ 

a 

m 

o 

- 

O’rvb,  

186,420 

1,666,877 

■ 

H 

Akl&ar, 

188,876 

mm 

Atl&ar, 

Broach,  has  a brick  fort,  on 

90,388 

807,787 

Gwilii. 

the  Narbada;  here  is  a 
Hindn  shrine,  ... 

64.660 

466,280 

Rijpdt. 

Tark&ar, 

8,762 

6,651 

122,795 

... 

• •• 

Chharmandwi,  ... 

44,821 

#ii 

Suburban  dist.  of  Broaoh,  ... 

62,976 

64,610 

. . k 

Dahej  Birhi,  ... 

42,664 

... 

Kadi  (K4wil),  ... 

177,939 

12,650 

20 

300 

Rdjptit 

Barhfih. 

Kalah, 

16,181 

863,670 

i#i 

800 

Rijput 

Gardsiah. 

Gandhir,  a port  frequented 

by  Vessels,  ... 

• •• 

• *« 

1 This  suggestion  is  by  the  Editor,  bnt  as  representing  the  proper  orthography* 

the  I.  G.  has  Kadi,  with  Kari  in  brackets  Lat  23°  17'  N.,  long.  72°  21'  80"  E. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

CD 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Goatee. 

Lorakh,!  on  the  seashore,  ... 
MafebdUbtid,  on  the  seashore. 
Salt  here  obtained, 

Hdnsdt,  one  of  the  ports  of 
this  district,  ... 

81,760 

81,760 

77,660 

1,877,260 

1,912,040 

2,439,168 

»*.... 

**»*♦•  1 

4 

!0  100 

00  8,000 

Bijp4t, 

Musalmdn. 

Rdjpdt 

Bighelah. 

Sarkir  of  GhdmpanSr. 

Containing  9 Mahals.  80,337  Big  has.  11  Biswas.  Revena 
Dams.  Suyurghdl  173,730  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry  65' 
1,600. 

e 15,009,884 
0.  Infantry 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

h i 

>a M ^ 

i 

00  c 

b 

I 

tH 

Castes. 

Arwdrah, 

Ohdmp&ndr,  with  snb.  dist. 
has  two  stone  forts,  one 
on  a hill  called  Pdwah, 
and  the  second  at  its  foot, 

Chanddwdrah,  ... 

Ohaurdsi,  ...  ... 

Dh<5d  has  a stone  fort, 

Dh<51, 

Dildwarah, 

Sonkhdrah, 

Banwds,  has  a stong  stone 
fort, 

19.129 

159,690 

27,320-8 

107,714 

68,249 

82,014 

18.129 
240,318 

120, *91-1 

48,209 

1,429,649 

21,630 

2,213,276 

1,288,300 

172,992 

48,628 

2,999,696 

2,800,000 

173,730  60 

Ml  •••  ot 

60 

0 1,000 

100 

Rdjpdt. 

Sarkdr  of  Surat . 

Containing  31  Mahals . 1,312,815  Bighas . 16 
19,035,180  Bdtas.  SuyurghaL  182  370  D&tim.  Castes 
2,000.  Infantry  5500. 

Biswat.  Revenue 
various*  Cavalry 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

}-  i 

QQ  O 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

An.wal,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 
PtrchAt, 

9,681 

66,980 

424,366 

1,608,000 

»«»  •» 

* Far.  and  G.  Narak.  Noorek.  T.  Gork* 
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Castes. 

1 

08 

Q 

1 

Balslr,  on  the  sea, 

74,702 

m 

Balesar, 

Befcwarah,  has  a stone  fort 

86,400 

15,085 

I 

K'| 

near  the  Tapti, 

58,659 

564,820 

2000  5,000 

Rdjput. 

Balwirah,  has  a stone  fort, 

and  a shrine  with  a hot 
spring, 

41,650 

478,620 

Bheer6t, 

21,170 

425,055 

... 

... 

Psrner, 

54,460 

277,475 

... 

... 

Bhutsar, 

12,076 

... 

BiMr, 

21,485 

... 

, a a 

T614ri, 

85,091 

mSimm 

90,986 

... 

... 

Tdmbd, 

Ghikhli,  on  the  sea,  has  an 

51,029-10 

266,890 

2,040 

... 

... 

iron  mine, 

Dhamdri,  on  the  river  Timi  P1 

887,618 

889,880 

... 

... 

(Kim?), 

40,994-19 

767,520 

see 

Bindr  (Itanddr), 

Surat  with  suburb,  dist.  has 

5,528 

63,692 

6,530,145* 

13,092 

... 

a stone  fort,  ... 

50,788 

■ | 

set 

8npi, 

37,594 

73,151 

#•* 

8arbhun, 

64,127-18 

601,257 

... 

Kh6bl6ri, 

4,024 

26,760 

■ 

... 

Ghandewi, 

4,524 

835,330 

4,310 

... 

... 

Kharka,  on  the  Timi,S 

42,019 

629,310 

... 

... 

Kardd&h, 

800,704 

383,240 

24,520 

... 

Ximrbj, 

68,044 

... 

i ... 

Ids  has  a stone  fort, 

9,771 

228,390 

... 

... 

Lohiri, 

Mariwali,  (Maroli)  on  the 

5,928 

85,2b0 

... 

... 

sea, 

17,044 

«4«... 

... 

... 

Mahwah,  (Mowa  ?)  on  the  sea, 
Narndli,  ...  ... 

15,016 

1,629 

... 

! ... 

Nawasari,  ( Ndaari  ),  with  a 

i 

manufactory  of  perfumed 
oil,  found  nowhere  else, 

17,353 

297,720 

! 

NarUd,  on  tho  sea, 

7,290 

... 

... 

Sarhdr  of  GodhrcL 

Containing  12  Mahals . 535,255  Bighas.  Revenue  8,418,624  Ddms. 
Castes  various.  Cavalry  1,000.  Infantry  5,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Audhd, 

Atlawarah, 

17,877 

46,704 

184,935 

63,460 

Bera,6 

Jadnagar, 

87,318 

46,696 

257,202 

120,660 

1 T.  Dehor  sur  le  Tapti. 

* From  84ir  Jahft  duties,  see  p.  58. 
Yol.  II. 

8 Far.  and  T.  Tapfci. 

33 


4 Far.  in  these  two  columns,  68,544 
and  828,205  respectively. 

6 Doubtful,  there  being  no  vowel  points. 
Note  suggests  Babra  or  Bhabra. 
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Bighas 

Revenue 

Bighas 

Revenue 

Biswas 

D. 

Biswas. 

D. 

Jhil6d, 

92,406 

794,654 

K6h£nah, 

20,858 

786,860 

Dhinbdd,! 

17,082 

Mir  41, 

46,755 

626,976 

Sehra, 

G<5dhra  with  sub. 

86,702 

146,392 

Mahadwirah, 

19,258 

18,026 

diet, 

160,260 

785,660 

Sarkdr  of  SSrafh. 

Containing  12  Mahals , of  which  13  are  ports.  Revenne  63,437,366 
Ddms . Cavalry  17,000.  Infantry  365,000. 


Revenne 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

Annab, 

7,630,388 

Jasdhon  (Jasdin  I.  G.), 

• •• 

98,660 

Arbhdja,* 

780,600 

Suburban  dist.  of  Sora{h, 

932,000 

Amrdli, 

• •• 

• •• 

1,784,160 

Dhaulatabid, 

••• 

857,424 

Apletah, 

• •• 

1,214,592 

Dink,  ... 

• •• 

4,410 

Paftan  Deo, 

• •• 

• St 

4,463,912 

Ddngar, 

##• 

760,400 

Banwirah, 

• •• 

••• 

2,049,340 

140,000 

Dharwar, 

• •a 

69,792 

Belkhi, 

Dhintrdr,® 

• M 

263.048 

Balsir, 

... 

509,760 

Dhiri, ... 

644,270 

Bcri,  ... 

• •• 

145,600 

Ranpur, 

16,127 

Bnrwa,* 

50,664 

Rilgan, 

113,280 

Bandah, 

... 

... 

84,960 

Ramdt, 

£8,820 

Band<5r, 

... 

... 

14,060 

Siydr, 

42.480 

Bhimridah, 

... 

... 

28,820 

Sarii,7 ... 

4,936 

P41i  Thanah, 

... 

240,592 

Snltanp&r, 

424,800 

Bagsra, 

... 

56,340 

734,790 

Gariidhir, 

628,040 

Barar, ... 

... 

Kdrinir, 

4,538,660 

Barwirfc, 

74,792 

Ghogah,  (Gogo)  exol  naive  of  port 

666,160 

Bhiddli,* 

... 

14,160 

K44nibanaeri,8  ... 

... 

42,480 

TaUj&, 

... 

2,435,520 

Kathar,8 

127,480 

Chokh 

453,120 

Garidhari,!®  ... 

698,704 

J ait  pur, 

12,832 

Gondal, 

66,640 

Jagat, ... 

... 

803,200 

936,960 

Kotiini, 

1,797,266 

Chorwir, 

... 

Kand61ni,U 

198,482 

Chanra, 

... 

97,288 

LGli«na, 

1,428,080 

Jhatri,6 

... 

1,071,660 

Lemdra  Batwi,l>  ... 

... 

487,676 

X Par*  Dhamndd. 

* Far,  and  G.  Artehji. 

8 Far.  Bards. 

* For.  and  T.  Bhaw&i. 

8 For.  T.  and  G.  Jethri. 

* Far.  Dhihrdr, 

t T.  and  G.  Sarah 


8 Far . and  G.  Gh4$4a4eri. 

• Far.  and  G.  Kankar. 

X0  Far . Earari  Dharari.  In  the  map* 
Ganridhar  in  Hallir. 

XI  Far.  G.  and  T.  Gandolna. 

U Far.  Btnwa. 
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Utfu,  ... 

Malflrpor, 

Mohwah,  (Mow*), 
Mandwi, 

Mangldr, 


Revenue 

D. 

296,152 

Medarah, 

995,048 

M6rbi, ... 

2,051,136 

Mitnah,  ...  ... 

127,440 

Ndgsari, 

16,689,472 

Hatasni,! 

Revenue 

D. 


2,208,160 

2,608,336 

14,106 

766,376 

1,012,592 


Port  of  Mangldr,  ... 

>,  Fatten  Deo, 

„ Korinar, 

),  Ndgsari,  ... 

• M 

» Porbandar, 

• •• 

Port  of  Mohwah'  (Mowa), 
„ Melk<5r  P ... 

„ Dtingar,  ... 

„ TaUji,  4 Mahals, 

28  I „ Aonah,  ... 


Princes  of  Oujardt 

Seven  princes  reigued  in  succession  196  years. 


fer4j  ChAwarah,* 

Bhimr&j, 

Bh6r,  ...  ... 

Baljr  Singh) 

Ratn&dat  ( var . Rash^dat), 
Samant  ( [var . S£mat), 


Reyen  ne 
M&bmudis* 


Years. 

60 

85 

52 

29 

25 

15 

7 


1 Par.  and  G.  Hastani. 

3 Par.  and  T.  Birj  J£dun.  Par.  and 
0.  B&nsrlj.  The  following  table  is  from 
the  U.  T.  taken  from  the  Ain-i-Akbari, 
tad  collated  with  the  Agni  Pur&ua  of 
Wilford. 

AD. 

686.  Safla  Deva,  living  in  retirement 
at  Ujjain  found  and  educated. 
746.  (S.  802)  Banar&ja,  son  of  Samanta 
Sinh  (Choh&n)  who  founded 
Anhalpdr,  called  after  Anala 
Chohan 


806.  Jagardja. 

841.  Bhira  RAj4,  (Bhnnda  Deva.  Wil- 
ford). 

866.  Bheur. 

895.  Behersinh. 

920.  Reshadat,  (Raja  Adity  W.). 

985.  Samanta,  (dan.  married  son  of 
Delhi  Raja).  The  total  of  years 
of  reigns  in  the  A.  A.  makes  228 
instead  of  196.  G.  and  T give 
Bhimrij  25  instead  of  42,  and 
thus  correct  the  error* 
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Ten  princes  of  the  Solanki  race  reigned  244  years. 


Mulr&j  Solanki,  ... 

• •• 

• e» 

Yrs.  Us. 
...  56  0 

Chamand, 

• ee 

eee 

...  18  0 

Balabha, 

see 

• ee 

eee 

...  0 6 

Darlabha,  his  nephew, 

eee 

eee 

...  11  6 

Bhim,  his  nephew, 

• •4 

• ee 

...  42  0 

Karan,  ••• 

• M 

• •• 

...  81  0 

Jai  Singh,  called  also  Sudhr&j, 

• •• 

...  50  0 

Kom4rp41,i  grandson  of  his.  uncln, 

.M 

... 

...  2a  o 

A jai  pals,  his  nephew, 

• it 

eee 

...  3 0 

Lakhmdl, 

• ee 

• •e 

...  8 0 

Six  princes  of  the  B4gh61ah  tribe  reigned  126  years. 


Yrs.  Ms.  Ds. 


H&rdmul*  Baghelah* 

• ee  1 * * * * * * * 9 

...  12  5 0 

Baldeva,  ... 

... 

...  84  6 10 

Bhim,  his  nephew, 

...  42  0 0 

Arjun  Deva,  ... 

... 

...  10  0 0 

S&rang  Deva, 

... 

..  21  0 0 

Karan,  ...  ••• 

... 

... 

...  6 10  15 

1 Var.  and  G.  Kumaderpal.  The  totals 
give  only  238  years.  The  U.  T.  runs,  as 
follows : — 

A.  D. 

910.  Mula  R&ja,  usurped  the  throne. 
1025.  Ch&mund,  invaded  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  (Samanta.  W.). 

1038.  Vallabha  (anoient  line  restored). 

1039.  Durlabha  (Dabisalima  Ferishta) 

usurped  the  throne. 

1050.  Bhima  Rfja. 

Kaladeva  (Karan.  A.  A.)  Carna 
Bajendra  or  Visaladeva,  (W.) 
who  became  paramount  sore* 
reign  of  Delhi. 

1094.  Siddha  or  Jayasinha,  an  usurper. 

Kumfrap&l,  poisoned  (by  Ajaya- 
pala,  son  of  Jayasinha.) 

9 Far.  and  T.  Hardhon,  Hard<^m.  For. 
and  G.  BardmuL  Birdmool. 


The  T7.  T.  give  the  following : — 

The  Bhdghdla  tribe* 

Mula  (Lakh  mill.  A.  A.  Lakh  an  Baja. 
W.  without  issue. 

Birdmul  * Balnea — Mula,  Wd.  of  Bhi- 
Beildeva  j gela  tribe. 

A D. 

1209.  W.  Bhima  Deva,  or  Bhale  Bhina 
Deva,  same  as  last  W. 

1250.  Arjun  deva,  'i 
1260.  Saranga  deva*  > A.  A. 

128L  Karan.  j Carna  the  Gobi- 

la  fled  to  the 
Deooan  when 
in  the  year 

1809.  Gujar&t  was  annexed  to  Delhi  by 
#Li  u*d  din. 
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Fourteen  (Muhammadan)  princes1  reigned  about  160  years* 

A,  D.  Yrs.  Ms*  Ds. 

1891.  Sul^An  Muzaffar  Shih,  ...  ...  ...  8 8 16 

1411.  Boltin  Ahmad,  I,  his  grandson  (builds  Abmad&b&d 

and  Abtnadnagar)  9 •••  • ••  82  6 20 

1443.  Muhammad  ShAh,  his  son,  ...  ..  ...  7 9 4 

1451.  $utb  ud*  din  Ahmad  Sh&h  (opposes  Malwa  King  and 

Chitor  Baja  Kombha),  ...  ...  ...  7 0 18 

1459.  Di&d  Sh&h,  his  uncle,  (deposed  in  favour  of)  ...  0 0 7 

1459.  Mahmdd  Shih  I,  son  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  (BegarrA : 

two  expeditions  to  Deccan),  ...  55  1 4 

1511.  Boltin  Muzaffar,  his  son,  (war  with  RAjA  SangrAma),  14  9 0 

1526.  „ Bikandar,  his  son,  (assassinated),  ...  0 10  16 

152&  „ Natfr  KhAn,  his  brother,  (Mahmdd  ShAh  II, 

displaced  by),  ...  ...  ...  0 4 0 

1526.  „ BahAdur,  son  of  Sul^An  Muzaffar,  (invades 

MAlwa : murdered  by  Portuguese),  ...  119  0 

1536.  Muhammad  ShAh,  sister's  son,  (FArdki  of  Malwa),  ...  0 1 15 

1536.  Sul(An*Mabmdd,  grandson  of  Muzaffar,  ...  ...  18  2 some 

days. 

1553.  „ Aljmad  (II)  a descendant  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 

(spurious  heir  set  up  by  ministers),  ...  8 0 0 

1561.  „ Muzaffar  III,  (Habbn,  a suppositious  sou  of 

Mahmdd),  ...  ...  ...  12  & odd. 

1583.  GujarAt  becomes  a province  of  Akbart  Empire. 

The  Hindd  chronicles  record  that  in  the  year  802  of  BikramAjit, 
corresponding  with  A.  H.  154*  Sardj * kindled  the  torch  of  independence 
and  GujarAt  became  a separate  state.  RAjA  Sri  Bhor  Deva  rnler  of 
Kanauj  put  to  death  one  of  his  dependants,  named  SAmat  Singh  for 
his  evil  disposition,  disloyalty  and  disorderly  conduct,  and  seized 
his  possessions.  His  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  urged  by  dis- 
tress, she  fled  to  Gujarat  and  in  an  uninhabited  waste  gave  birth  to 
an  infant.  It  happened  that  a Jain4  devotee  named  Saila  Deva  passing 

& Far.  PifchrAj.  Manrij.  Bansrfj. 

4 Far.  Ujj&in,  but  as  AnhilwArah 
PAft&n  has  no  fewer  than  108  Jain 
temples,  one-eighth  of  its  present  popu- 
lation being  Jains  and  extensive  Jain 
libraries  of  palm  leaf  MBS'.,  it  is  probable 
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1 The  dates  and  remarks  in  bracket# 
an  from  the  0.  T. 

8 803  of  the  era  of  Vikramaditja  is 
945  A.  D.  - A.  H.  128 — 9.  The  8.  ul  M. 
has  81 2.  To  correspond  with  A H.  154, 
the  8.  date  rimld  be  826. 
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that  way  took  cotnpassion  on  the  child  and  committed  it  to  the  charge  of 
one  of  his  disciples  who  took  it  to  R&dhanpdr,  and  brought  it  np  with 
tender  solicitude.  When  he  grew  to  manhood,  associating  with  wioked 
reprobates,  he  fell  to  outrage  and  highway  robbery  and  a gang  of  free- 
booters was  formed.  He  plundered  the  GujarAt  treasure  on  its  way  to 
Kanauj,  and  through  the  good  fortune  that  attended  him,  he  was  joined 
by  a grain  merchant1  called  ChArnpA.  Wisdom  guided  his  sword  and  from 
works  of  evil  he  inclined  to  deeds  of  good  till  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hia 
age,  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  founded  Patt&n.  It  is 
said  that  he  long  deliberated  regarding  the  site  of  his  capital  and  was 
diligent  in  search  of  a suitable  place.  A cowherd  called  Anhil  informed 
him  that  he  knew  an  excellent  site  which  he  would  show  on  condition  that 
the  king  would  call  the  city  after  his  name.  His  offer  being  accepted,  he 
directed  them  to  a wooded  spot  where  a hare,  he  narrated,  had  grappled 
with  a dog  and  by  sheer  strength  of  limb  had  got  away.  The  Raji 
founded  the  city  there  and  named  it  Anhilpfir.  Astrologers  have  predicted 
that  after  the  lapse  of  2,500  years,  7 months,  9 days,  and  44  gharis,  it 
shall  be  in  ruins.  Through  the  corruption  of  language  and  syllabic  change 
it  came  to  be  called  Nahrwalah,  but  as  in  the  tongue  of  that  country 
‘chosen*  is  rendered  ‘ Paftan,’  it  became  universally  distinguished  by  that 
name. 

R£j£  Samant  Singh  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sri  Dan^ak 
Solanki,  a descendant  of  the  Delhi  princes.  She  died  when  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth,  but  a son  was  by  a surgical  operation  taken  from  her  womb. 
The  moon  at  the  time  was  in  the  sixteenth9  mansion  termed  by  the  Hindds 
Mul,  and  hence  he  was  named  MulrAj.  Raja  SAmanfc  Singh  adopted  him 
as  his  own  son  and  watched  over  his  education.  When  he  grew  up,  he 
entered  into  a conspiracy  with  some  evil-disposed  persons.  The  RAja  in 
a fit  of  drunkenness  abdicated  in  his  favour,  but  on  becoming  sober  re- 
called his  promise  which  so  infuriated  this  miscreant  that  he  slew  his  bene- 
factor and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  During  the  reign  of  Raj  A Chamand 


that  the  true  reading  is  Jain  and  the 
U.  T.  and  Gladwin,  following  a corrupt 
variant  of  the  A.  A.  are  in  error  in  adopt- 
ing Ujjain. 

1 A trade  in  favour,  apparently,  with 
Gujarit  kings.  One  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Sul(an  Muham- 
mad. See  Bayley,  pp.  132  and  188. 


9 Variously  taken  as  the  17th,  19th  and 
24th  lunar  asterism,  containing  11  stars, 
apparently  those  in  the  tail  of  Scorpio 
and  said  to  be  unlucky.  In  the  disser- 
tation on  Astronomy  that  follows  in  a 
subsequent  book,  M6l  is  counted  as  tbs 
19th  mansion. 
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A.  H.  416  or  1064  of  the  era  of  Bikram&jit,1 * *  Saltan  Mahmtid  of  Ghazni 
conquered  this  country,  but  on  leaving,  he  found  no  fitter  person  on  whom 
he  might  confer  the  government  than  a descendant  of  the  royal  line,  and 
having  arranged  for  the  annual  payment  of  a tribute,  he  returned  by  way 
of  Sind.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  at  the  desire  of  this  prince  he 
carried  with  him  captive  another  scion  of  the  same  family.  After  a time, 
either  through  fear  or  foresight,  the  captive’s  restoration  was  solicited  by 
the  same  prince  who  went  out  to  meet  him  as  he  approached  his  territory 
in  order  that  intriguers  might  not  secure  his  favour.  On  the  day  that 
they  were  to  meet,  the  R4j4  fell  asleep  for  a short  space  undor  a tree, 
when  an  animal  of  prey  tore  out  an  eye.  At  ihat  time  a blind  man  being 
incapacitated  from  reigning,  the  ungrateful  soldiers  substituted  the  cap- 
tive prince  in  his  place  and  placed  the  Raja  in  confinement.9 

Kumirpal  Solanki  through  fear  of  his  life  lived  in  retirement,  but 
when  the  measure  of  Jai  Singh's  days  became  full,  he  came  forth  from 
the  wastes  of  disappointed  ambition  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
and  considerably  enlarged  his  dominions.  Ajaipdl  wickedly  poisoned 
his  sovereign  and  for  a fleeting  gratification  has  acquired  eternal  abhor- 
rence. 

Lakhmul  having  no  issue,  the  worthiest  representative  of  the  B&gh61&h 
tribe  was  chosen  as  sovereign. 

During  the  reign  of  Karan,  the  troops  of  Sult&n  A 14  u’d  din  overran 
Gujarat.  Karan,  defeated  in  the  field,  fled  to  the  Deccan.  Although 
previous  to  this  time  Muizz  u'd  din  S4m8  and  Ku{b  u'd  din  Eibak  had 
made  expeditions  into  the  country,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  A1&  u’d  din 
that  it  was  formally  annexed  to  Delhi. 

In  the  reign  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Firdz  Sh&h,  Niz4m  Mustakhr&j, 
called  also  R4sti  Kh4n,4 * * *  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Gujar£t,  but 


1 1064  A.  B.  is  equivalent  to  A.  D. 

1007  and  A.  H.  416  to  A.  D.  1025.  It 

was  in  8ept.  1024  A.  D.  that  Muhmud 
set  out  from  Ghazni  in  his  expedition 

against  Somnith,  whioh  Ferishta  says 

occupied  2\  years,  bnt  from  his  own 

dates,  and  the  time  needed  for  his  ex- 

pedition against  the  Jats,  oould  not  have 

been  more  than  one  and  a half. 

9 The  story  is  told  differently  in  El- 
phinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  838  (ed. 
1866)  on  the  authority  of  D’Herbelot 
and  Bird's  translation  of  the  Mirat  % Ah - 


madi.  The  ruler  seleoted  is  said  to  have 
been  a descendant  of  D£bishlim  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  fables  of 
Pilpay.  Ferishta  calls  both  the  princes 
by  this  name.  The  story  is  related  at 
greater  length  from  the  Mirat  i Ahmadi 
in  Bayley’s  Hist,  of  Gnjar&t,  pp.  29—34 
and  its  probability  defended  in  a dis- 
cursive note. 

9 Otherwise  Shahdb  u'd  din  Ghori. 

4 Malik  Mufarrah  Snltdni,  who  after- 
wards obtained  the  title  of  Farhat  n'l 
Mulk  Rasti  Khin.  Zafar  Khin  was  ap- 
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his  injustice  becoming  oppressive,  he  was  removed  and  the  viceroyalty 
was  conferred  on  Zafar  Khin  son  of  Wajih  ul  Mulk  Tank.  The  former 
governor  disloyally  rebelling,  was  killed  in  the  field.  The  events  of  this 
time  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns.  His 
son  Tatar  Khan  was  a man  of  base  character  and  in  whom  wicked- 
ness was  ingrained.  At  this  period  after  the  death  of  Sult&n  Muham- 
mad when  the  throne  of  Delhi  devolved  on  Sulf&n  Mahmdd,  consider- 
able anarchy  prevailed.  Zafar  Khin  withdrew  from  affairs  and  Ttt&r 
Kh&n  assumed  royal  state  and  marched  against  Delhi,  but  was  poison- 
ed at  the  instigation  of  his  father1  who  coming  forth  from  his  re- 
tirement had  the  Khufbah  read  and  the  ootn  struck  in  his  own  name, 
and  was  proclaimed  nnder  the  title  of  Snl(4n  Muzaffar.1  Gujar&t  thus 
became  an  independent  kingdom  and  the  government  of  the  province 
was  established  in  the  TLnk  family.  The  father  of  Zafar,  Wajih  ul 
Mulk  had  been  a Brahman  and  was  converted  to  Isl&m.  Ahmad  the 
son  of  Tat&r  Khan  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  grandfather  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne  thus  gamering  eternal  perdition.  Ahmadabid 
was  founded  by  him.  With  deep  design  and  meditated  hypoorisy  he  with- 
drew himself  from  all  worldly  pageantries  till  at  a festival  when  all 
suapioion  was  laid  asleep  in  the  midst  of  universal  enjoyment,  he  pat 
to  death  twelve  of  his  ancles.  Subsequently  he  applied  himself  with 
earnestness  to  the  duties  of  his  government  and  was  filled  with  continual 
remorse,  and  to  his  last  breath  set  himself  to  a just  and  capable  adminis- 
tration of  the  state. 

When  D6ud  Kh&n8  was  deposed  on  account  of  his  incapacity,  Fatf* 
Khan  son  of  Muhammad  Shah  was  raised  to  the  throne  and  was  proclaimed 
as  Sultan  Mabmiid  (I).  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  recognition  of 


pointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  2nd  Bahia 
J,  793  A.  H.  (2lst  Feb.  1391)  Bayley 
Hist,  of  Guj.,  p.  58.  Wajih  n’l  Mulk 
was  a Hindu  oalled  8adhiran,  converted 
to  Islam  and  belonged,  says  the  Mirat  i 
Sikandari,  to  the  T&nk  caste,  an  ootoast 
branch  of  the  Khatris.  One  of  them  was 
expelled  for  his  use  of  strong  drinks  and 
the  name  is  said  in  Hindi  to  signify  an 
outcast.  The  derivation  is  asserted  to 
rest  on  some  form  of  the  Sanskrit  WTW. 
meaning,  separation,  divorce.  See  Bay- 


ley’s  note.  Ihid n p.  67.  Baber  cilh 
the  raoe  Tang.  Memoirs,  E ratine,  p.  311. 

1 ‘ It  is  oommonly  believed' says  the 
Mirat  i Sikandari  that  T£t£r  Shin  placed 
his  father  in  confinement  and  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  nnder  title  of 
Mhd.  Sh£h,  whence  the  reprisal-  IMA* 

p.  81—82. 

* A.  D.  1407, 

8 He  reigned  only  7 days.  See  Bay- 
ley’s  Hist,  of  Guj.,  pp.  161-2* 
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merit1 * *  and  by  his  justice,  and  girt  himself  with  the  fence  of  mnnificenoe 
and  liberality.  Malik  Shgbin  who  held  the  title  of  Im£d  u’l  Malk  was 
of  the  utmost  service  to  him.*  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  some  of  the 
wealthy  favourites  conspired  against  the  life  of  their  lord  and  in  the  first 
instance  plotted  • the  overthrow  of  this  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor. 
Like  intriguers  as  they  were,  they  conveyed  false  allegations  to  the  king, 
and  as  the  worldly-minded  are  suspicious  of  each  other,  he  imprisoned  this 
peerless  denizen  of  the  world  of  faith  and  purposed  putting  him  to  death. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  when  Malik  ^.bdu'llah  the 
superintendent  of  the  elephants  who  had  the  royal  ear,  revealed  the 
innocence  of  his  faithful  minister  and  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  The 
king  skilfully  contrived  his  escape  and,  the  veil  of  their  pretence  being 
rent  asunder,  the  miscreants  took  to  arms.  The  royal  guard  and  the  slaves 
together  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  elephants  made  a stand  against 
them,  and  the  elephant*  themselves  proved  of  service  in  chastising  the 
rebels.  Disgracefully  routed,  these  disloyal  subjects  met  with  just  retri- 
bution. At  Mahmud’s  death,  his  son  Mnzaff&r  Shib,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  nobles,  ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sul£&n  MuzafEar 
(II).  His  reign  was  beneficent.  Sh4h  Ismail  of  the  Stifi  dynasty  of  Persia 
sent  him  as  presents  the  choicest  goods  of  Ir4ks  and  he  in  turn  courteously 
reciprocated  his  acknowledgments.  On  his  decease,  his  son  succeeded  him 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Sikandar.  In  a short  time  he  was  wickedly  done 
to  death  by  Imad  u’l  Mulk  who  raised  his  brother  Na$ir  Kh&n  to  the 
throne.  The  nobles  plotted  to  displace  him.  The  kiug  appealed  for 
succour  to  His  Majesty  B&ber  and  engaged  to  surrender  to  him  the  port  of  Bib 
(Din)  with  its  dependencies  and  several  krdrs  of  tankahs , if  he  would  advance 
in  aid  with  his  victorious  troops.  On  account  of  his  former  ungrateful  con- 
duct, his  offer  was  refused.4  At  this  juncture,  Bahadur  the  son  of  Sulfc&u 


1 And  likewise  by  his  enormous  appe- 
tite. His  daily  allowance  of  food  was 
one  man  Gujar&t  weight  (equal  to  15 
Bahloii  s&j's).  He  put  aside  5 Bare  of 
boiled  rice  and  before  going  to  sleep, 
placed  half  on  one  side  of  his  oouoh  and 
half  on  the  other,  so  that  on  whichever 
aide  bo  awoke,  he  might  find  something 
to  eat.  This  was  followed  in  the  morning 
by  a oup  of  honey,  a oup  of  butter  and 

100  to  150  plantains.  After  this,  Abul 

ftfl’t  appetite  sinks  into  insignificance, 

jfis  allowance  was  22  eere  daily. 

34 


8 The  whole  account  will  be  found  in 
Bayley  under  this  monarch’s  reign. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  that  work  for 
details  of  this  historical  synopsis. 

8 A turquoise  oup  of  great  value,  a 
chest  full  of  jewels,  many  valuable 
tissue 8 and  30  Persian  horses.  Bayley, 
p.  244. 

4 Perishta  says  (Bayley,  p.  819)  that 
this  letter  never  reached  B&ber,  the 
Bfijah  of  Dungarpur  having  intercepted 
it. 
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Muzaffar  came  from  Delhi  at  the  invitation  of  the  BAbriyas1  and  the  nobles 
joined  his  standard.  During  his  father’s  reign  he  was  unable  to  remain 
at  court  through  the  envy  borne  towards  him  by  his  brother  (Sikandar) 
He,  therefore,  betook  himself  to  SultAn  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  Delhi  and  was 
received  with  favour.  The  nobles  of  Jaunpdr  invited  him  to  be  their 
king,  and  his  intentions  were  inclined  that  way,  when  at  this  time  his 
partisans  wrote  to  him  from  GujarAt  and  entreated  his  acceptance  of  the 
throne.  He  willingly  set  out  for  the  capital  and  being  successful,  he 
made  his  administration  prosperous  by  his  justice  and  liberality.  Carried 
away  by  the  intoxication  of  worldly  success,  he  imprudently  engaged 
in  a war  with  Humaydn,  and  being  defeated,  sullenly  withdrew  in 
discomfiture.* 

At  his  death,  MirAn  Muhammad  ruler  of  KhAndesh,  his  nephew,  whom 
during  his  lifetime  he  had  constituted  his  heir,  was  in  his  absence  pro- 
claimed in  the  khutbah  by  the  nobles,  but  died  shortly  before  reaching 
GnjarAt.  Mahmud,  grandson  of  SultAn  MuzafEar,  who  was  then  in  con- 
finement, succeeded  him.  A miscreant  called  BurhAn  with  some  of  his 
adherents  put  him  to  death*  and  under  pretence  of  establishing  a rightful 


l See  p.  247,  n.  1 and  Bayley,  p.  85, 
n. ; and  for  his  adventures  after  leav- 
ing GujarAt,  p.  821  et  eeq . 

8 Baber  says  of  him  that  he  acted 
rightly  in  enforcing  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion by  putting  to  death  {mid  u’l  Mulk 
who  had  strangled  his  brother  Sikandar, 
but  besides  this,  he  slew  a number  of 
his  fathers  Amirs  and  gave  proof  of  a 
blood-thirsty  and  ungovernable  nature. 

8 Bayley,  p.  445,  et  eeq.  BurhAn  who 
had  been  a low  favourite  of  the  king, 
poisoned  and  stabbed  his  master  and 
sallied  forth  from  the  palace  in  the  pomp 
of  royalty  when  he  was  met  and  slain  by 
ShirwAn  KhAn  Bhatti,  adopted  son  of 
Af  zal  one  of  the  murdered  nobles.  Feri- 
shta’s  account  is  that  on  the  death  of  the 
king  becoming  known,  ItimAd  KhAn  with 
Changfz  Khan,  Ulug  KhAn,  I^abshi  and 
others,  came  out  to  oppose  him.  Bur- 
hAn was  thrown  at  the  first  charge  and 
killed  by  ShirwAn  KhAn*  His  feet  were 
tied  to  a rope  and  he  was  dragged 


through  the  city.  The  M\rat-i-8\kandari 
gives  the  name  of  Razi  u’l  Mulk  to  one 
of  the  nobles  who  was  sent  to  bring  the 
new  king,  Ahmad,  to  the  capital,  but 
Ferishta  expressly  states  that  this  de- 
scendant of  Ahmad  ShAh  was  nam- 
ed Razi  n’l  Mulk  and  was  raised  to 
the  throne  as  Ahmad  ShAh  II.  He  con- 
tinues, that  disgusted  with  his  nominal 
sovereignty,  after  a 5 years’  tutelage  he 
took  refuge  with  MirAn  MubArak  ShAh 
one  of  the  principal  nobles  on  whose 
death  in  the  field,  an  accommodation  was 
again  effected  with  ItimAd  KhAn,  but 
having  expressed  himself  too  openly  as 
desirous  of  the  death  of  that  minister, 
he  himself  was  found  dead  the  next  day, 
near  the  river  opposite  the  house  of 
Wajih  u’l  Mulk  and  it  was  given  out 
that,  caught  in  a love  intrigue  in  that 
nobleman’s  house,  he  had  been  unwit- 
tingly slain.  The  Mirat-i-Bikandari  tells 
the  story  more  in  detail.  On  his  death, 
ItimAd  KhAn  produced  a boy  (not  named 
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succession,  massacred  twelve  of  the  nobles.  Itim&d  Kh&n  prudently  absented 
himself  on  the  occasion,  and  next  morning  collecting  his  followers,  attacked 
him  and  pat  him  to  the  death  he  deserved.  He  then  set  up  one  Razi  u’l 
Hulk  by  name  a descendant  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  I,  under  the  title  of  Sult&n 
Ahmad  (II)  as  a nominal  sovereign  and  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  But  when  the  boy  grew  to  manhood,  he  altered  his  purpose  and 
carrying  him  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  adherents,  he  slew  him  and  then 
leading  some  unknown  minor  by  the  hand,  swore  upon  oath  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  last  Sulf^n  Mafemtid  (II).  By  fraudful  allegations,  he  be- 
stowed on  him  the  sovereign  authority  and  giving  him  the  title  of  Sult&n 
Mozaffar,  he  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  until  his  present  Majesty 
threw  the  shadow  of  justice  over  the  province  and  annexed  this  pro- 
sperous country  to  the  imperial  dominions. 

May  it  ever  be  adorned  with  perpetuity  and  high  and  low  enjoy 
unfading  blessings. 


Subah  of  Ajmer  ( Ajmer  e). 

It  is  situated  in  the  seoond  climate.  Its  length  from  the  village  of 
Bhakar 1 and  dependencies  of  Ambdr  to  Bikaner  and  Jatsalmir  is  168  hos. 
Its  breadth  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Sark&r  of  Ajmer  to  Banswdrah 
is  150  hoe.  To  the  east  lies  Agra : to  the  north  the  dependencies  of  Delhi  : 
to  the  south  Qujardt : to  the  west  DxpdVpur  and  Multdn.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  water  obtainable  only  at  great  depth,  whence  the  crops  are  dependent 
on  rain.  The  winter  is  temperate,  but  the  summer  intensely  hot.  The 
spring  harvest  is  inconsiderable.  Jowari,  Lahdarah  and  Moth  are  the  most 
abundant  crops.  A seventh  or  an  eighth  of  the  produce  is  paid  as  revenue, 
mid  very  little  in  money.  The  people  dwell  in  tent-shaped  bamboo  huts. 


in  Feriahta  nor,  I think,  in  the  Mir  at) 
whom  he  swore  to  be  the  son  of  Mahmud 
Shih,  II,  his  mother’s  pregnancy  not 
having  been  discovered  till  the  5th 
month  when  too  late  to  check  it.  For 
Mafrmfid  had  unnaturally  interdicted 
the  fertility  of  his  wives  to  avoid  a dis- 
puted throne.  The  nobles  accepted  or 
feared  to  oppose  the  pretension,  and  the 
boy  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
Jthnad  Khin.  The  subsequent  history 
may  be  read  in  Feriahta,  or  in  Brigg’s 
free  but  generally  faithful  rendering, 
but  the  events  of  his  worthless  life 


— it  cannot  be  called  a reign — are  lost 
in  the  contests  of  the  nobles  for  their 
share  of  short-lived  power  till  the  in- 
corporation of  the  kingdom  with  the 
empire  on  the  24th  Rajab  A.  H.  890 
(Nov.  20th  1572).  Bayley’s  translation 
oonoludes  with  the  death  of  Mahmud 
Shah  IV,  but  his  original  continues  the 
history  of  Gujarit  to  1001  A.  H.  (1592-8) 
and  the  death  by  his  own  hand  of 
the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

l Var.  Phakar,  Bikhar.  Bahkar.  T. 
Bhakdr.  G.  Bekhur. 
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To  the  south  are  the  (Aravalli)  mountains  of  which  the  passes  are  diffi- 
cult to  traverse. 

This  Subah  is  formed  of  Mewdr , Manodr  and  Hadauti.1 * * * * * * 8  The  former 
possesses  10,000  (troops)  and  the  whole  of  the  Sarkdr  of  OhMr  is  depen- 
dent on  it.  Its  length  is  40  hot  by  30  in  breadth.  It  has  three  famous 
fortresses,  Chti&r  the  residence  of  the  governor,  Kombhalmdr*  and  MdndaL 
In  the  village  of  Ohddar one  of  the  dependencies  of  Chainpur  is  a zinc 
mine.  In  Chainpur  and  other  dependencies  of  Mdn4al  are  copper  mines, 
which  are  extremely  profitable. 

The  chief  of  the  state  was  formerly  called  Rdwal , but  for  a long  time 
past  has  been  known  as  Rand.*  He  is  of  the  Qhelot  clan  and  pretends  a 
descent  from  Noshirw&n  the  Just.1  An  ancestor  of  this  family  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  came  to  Berir  and  was  distinguished  as  the 
ohief  of  Namdlah*  About  eight  hundred  years  previous  to  the  present 
time,  Namdlah  was  taken  by  an  enemy  and  many  were  slain.  One  B&pa, 
a child,  was  carried  by  his  mother  from  this  scene  of  desolation  to  Mewdr , 
and  found  refuge  with  Rajah  MandalxkK 7 a Bhil.  When  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate  he  followed  the  pursuit  of  a shepherd  and  was  devoted  to 
hunting  in  which  his  daring  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  became  in  favour 
with  the  Rija  and  a trusted  minister  of  state.  On  the  death  of  the 
his  four  nephews  disputed  the  succession,  but  they  eventually 
decided  to  resign  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  Bdpa  and  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  Bdpa>  however,  declined  their  offer.  It  happened  one 
day  that  the  finger  of  one  the  these  four  brothers  began  to  bleed,  and  he 
drew  with  the  blood  the  ceremonial  mark  of  installation  on  the  forehead 
of  B&pi,  and  the  others  also  concurred  in  accepting  his  elevation.  He  then 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  To  this  day  the  custom  continues  of  making 


1 Harowtee  or  Hiraote,  a tract  form- 
ed of  the  terrritory  of  Kotah  and  Bundi, 
and  named  after  a dominant  tribe  of 

Rajputs. 

* I.  G.  Komulmair  is  a pass  that  runs 

through  a series  of  rugged  ravines  in 

the  Aravalli  range  and  defended  by  a 

fortress.  In  art.  Udaipur,  it  is  spelt 

Kumalmer. 

8 Far.  Chi  war,  Chaura,  Jiwari.  G. 
Chowra.  In  the  I.  G.  (under  Udaipur) 
Jiwar,  24  miles  S.  of  Udaipdr,  is  said 
to  have  possessed  ziuo  mines  now  un- 
worked. * 


4 The  foundation  of  the  Ghelot  dynasty 
in  Raj  putina  was  effected  by  Bappa 
Rawal  who  is  said  to  have  established 
himself  in  Ohitor  and  Mewir  in  728 
A.  D.  I.  G. 

6 It  is  asserted  that  a daughter  of 
Noshir  win,  whose  queen  was  a daughter 
of  Maurice  of  Constantinople  married  in- 
to the  Udaipir  royal  family. 

8 Far.  Parnil&h.  Barnilah.  T.  writes 
the  former.  G.  the  latter. 

7 Rao  Mand&lik  says  Bayley  (Hist. 
Gujarat)  is  the  title  assumed  by  all  the 
chiefB  of  Girnir,  p.  189. 
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with  human  blood  this  sign  of  investiture  on  any  Sana  who  succeeds  to 
the  throna  The  ungrateful  monarch  pnt  the  four  brothers  to  death. 
On  a former  occasion  while  passing  through  the  wilds,  mistaking  one 
Haranjy1  a hermit,  for  a wild  animal,  he  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow.  The 
hermit  intuitively  prescient  of  this  aotion  through  his  purity  of  heart, 
made  himself  known,  and  the  RAjA  repentantly  excused  himself  and 
humbly  visited  him  with  assiduity.  The  hermit  one  day  predicted  his 
elevation,  and  marvellous  tales  are  told  regarding  him.  Having  made  his 
head  quarters  at  Sesodd , the  tribe  is  called  Setodiah  and  as  a Brahman, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  history  nurtured  their  house,  they  are  accounted 
88  belonging  to  this  caste. 

When  Rdwal  Rattan  S&  died,  a relative  named  Arri  was  raised  to  the 
throne  and  entitled  RAnA  from  whom  the  present  Edna  TJmrd  is  tenth  in 
descent,  thus ; Hamir , Kaitd,  Ldkha , Mokal , Kombh&r,  Rdemal , Sdngd , 
Udai  Singh,  Partdby  Umrd. 

Ancient  chroniclers  record  that  Sul^An  A1&  nd’  din  Khilji  king  of 
Delhi  had  heard  that  Bdwal  Rattan  Si  prince  of  Mewdr  possessed  a most 
beautiful  wife.  He  sent  to  demand  her  and  was  refused,  upon  which  he 
led  an  army  to  enforce  compliance  and  laid  siege  to  Ohitor.  After  a long 
persistence  in  beleaguering  the  place  in  vain,  he  had  recourse  to  artifioe 
and  proposed  terms  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  RAjA  readily  acquiesced 
and  invited  him  to  an  entertainment.  The  SulfAn  entered  the  fort  with 
his  chosen  followers  and  the  meeting  took  place  amid  festivity  and  mirth, 
and  finding  his  opportunity  he  seised  the  R6jA  and  carried  him  off.  It 
is  said  that  the  Salon’s  retinue  oonsisted  of  a hundred  men  and  300  picked 
soldiers  dressed  as  attendants.  Before  the  RAja’s  troops  could  assemble 
bo  was  hurried  away  to  the  camp  amidst  the  wailing  of  his  people.  The 
king  kept  the  RAjA  in  close  confinement  with  a view  to  extort  compliance 
with  his  desire.  The  faithful  ministers  of  the  RAjA  implored  the  king 
not  to  injure  him  and  promised  to  deliver  up  to  him  not  only  the  object  of 
his  love  but  other  suitable  partners  for  his  harem.  They  also  sent  a forged 
letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  virtuous  queen  and  lulled  his  suspi- 
cions to  sleep.  The  king  was  delighted  and  not  only  refrained  from 
personal  violence  but  treated  the  RAjA  with  cordiality.  It  is  related 
that  700  of  the  choicest  troops  dressed  as  women  were  placed  in 
litters  and  set  out  for  the  king’s  camp  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  RAni 
with  a large  number  of  heir  attendants  was  on  the  way  to  the  royal  pavi- 

1 For.  Harbanj.  Marfj.  love  for  the  beautiful  PadmAvati  is  the 

* For.  Button  Sen.  In  As.  Res.  ix.  subject  of  the  Hindi  poem  of  that  nmne. 
p.  191.  R&tna  Sinha,  whose  romantic 
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lion.  When  they  approached  the  camp,  word  was  sent  that  the  Rani 
wished  to  hare  an  interview  with  the  Raji  previous  to  entering  the 
king’s  quarters.  Lapped  in  his  illusive  dream  of  security  the  king  granted 
the  interview,  during  which  the  soldiers  seizing  the  opportunity,  threw  off 
their  disguise  and  bore  off  their  prince.  Time  after  time  the  Rijpdts  stood 
to  face  their  pursuers  fighting  manfully  and  many  were  slain  before  the 
Raji  had  gone  far.  At  length  the  Chanhans,  Oaurd  and  Bddal  made 
a stand  fighting  to  the  death  enabling  the  Riw&l  to  reach  Chitor  in  safety 
amidst  universal  acclamation.  The  king  having  endured  great  hardships 
during  the  siege  and  finding  it  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  Delhi.  After 
an  interval,  he  set  his  heart  again  on  the  same  project  but  returned  dis- 
comfited. The  Riwal  wearied  with  these  assaults,  conceived  that  an 
interview  with  the  king  might  result  in  an  alliance  and  that  he  would 
thus  escape  this  state  of  continual  strife.  Guided  by  a traitor  he  met  the 
king  at  a place  7 kos  from  Chitor  where  he  was  basely  slain.  His  relative 
im,  after  this  fatal  event,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  Sultan  returned 
to  the  seige  of  Chitor  and  captured  it.  The  Riji  was  slain  fighting  and 
all  the  women  voluntarily  perished  by  fire. 

ffamir  his  son  betook  himself  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  Sul  fan 
Muhammad  Khuni 1 made  over  the  government  of  Chitor  to  M&ldeva  Chau- 
hin  ruler  of  J alor.  As  this  prince  was  unable  to  bring  the  province  into 
order,  he  summoned  ffamir,  made  him  his  son-in-law,  and  through  his 
means  restored  its  prosperity.  At  his  death,  Hamir  made  away  with  his 
sons  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.1 * * * * * * * 9 

The  present  local  militia  consists  of  16,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infan- 
try, but  Mewir  formerly  controlled  much  more  extensive  territories,  so 
much  so  that  Rijah  Sanka  (Sanga)  possessed  a force  of  180,000  cavalry 
and  a numerous  infantry. 

Mdrwdr  is  ] 00  kos  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  and  it  comprises  the 
Sarkdrs  of  Ajmer , Jodhpur,  Sirdhi , NdgSr,  and  Bikaner.  It  has  long  been 
head  quarters  of  the  Bdthor  tribe.  When  Muizz  u’d  din  Sim*  had 
terminated  his  campaign  against  Pithurd  (Prithwi  Riji,  A.  D.  1191 — 93), 


1 « The  murderer,”  the  special  title  to 

fame  of  Muhammad  Tuglak  but  this 

monopoly  of  the  epithet  is  scarely  fair 

to  many  other  members  of  the  royal 

houses  of  Delhi. 

8 As  Abul  Fazl  has  not  thought  it 

necessary  to  give  the  list  of  the  Mewar 

Rinas,  I imitate  his  reserve.  The  lists 

of  Wilson  and  Tod  are  summarised  in 


the  XXVIII  Table  of  the  U.  T.  p.  109. 
The  dynasty  of  Bdpd  dates  from  A.  D. 
727  and  Jewan  Singh  the  last  of  his 
race  was  living  in  1828. 

* Shah 4b  u’d  din  Abfil  Mnz&ffar 
Muhammad  b.  Sim  al  Ghori  (A.  D. 
1192—1206)  the  first  of  the  Ghori  dy- 
nasty in  India. 
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he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Jaichand  king  of  Kanauj.  The  Rijah 
in  his  flight  was  drowned  in  the  Ganges.1 * * 4 *  His  descendants  fell  into 
obscurity.  His  brother’s  son  Siha,8  who  resided  in  Shumsdbad  was  slain 
with  a large  nnmber  of  troops.  His  three  sons  8 utile,  Ashwatthamd6  and 
Ajk  set  out  for  GujarAt,  and  on  their  way  rested  at  Pdlih  near  Sojhat.  In 
this  city  dwelt  a number  of  Brahmans  who  were  much  molested  by  the 
Mtnah  tribe,  some  of  whom  at  this  period  made  a raid  on  the  town.  The 
exiles  came  out,  attacked  them  valorously,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Br&hmans  gave  them  great  honour  and  treated  them  with  every  considera- 
tion and  thus  alleviated  in  some  degree  their  distress  of  heart.  As  they 
acquired  the  means  of  worldly  success  they  grew  bolder  and  seized  Kh&rk 
from  the  Qohel  tribe  and  thus  advanced  their  condition.  Sutfk  indepen- 
dently wrested  Edar  from  the  Minahs,  and  Aj  setting  out  for  Bagldnah , 
took  that  district  by  force  from  the  Kolis.  From  that  time  their  descen- 
dants have  inhabited  the  country.  The  descendants  of  Ashwatthamd  who 
remained  in  Mdrwdr  gradually  gained  credit  till  eventually  Maldeva  his  six- 
teenth descendant  waxed  so  powerful,  that  Sh6r  Khin  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  his  campaign  against  him.8 

This  territory  contains  many  forts,  but  the  most  important  are  Ajmer , 
Jodhpur , Bikdner , Jaieabnit , Amarkot , Abugafh  and  J&lor. 

Hdddoti 7 is  called  also  the  Sarkdr  of  N£g<$r.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
H&4&  (Hara)  tribe. 

This  Subah  comprises  7 8arkdrs  and  197  parganahs . The  measured 
land  is  2 Krors  14  lakhs , 35,941  bighas , 7 biswas . The  revenue  in  money 


1 Other  accounts  assert  that  he  was 
•lain  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Ku^b* 
tiddfn  the  favorite  general  of  Muhammad 
Ghori,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dynasty 
of  the  Slave  Kings,  It  is  historical  that 
his  body  was  found  and  recognised  by 
his  false  teeth,  “ a circumstance/’  says 
Blphinstone  in  the  solitary  instance  of 
humour  in  his  solemn  history,  “which 
throws  grave  light  on  the  state  of  man- 
ners.” One  result  of  this  defeat  was  the 
retreat  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bah- 
tor  dan  from  Kanauj  to  Marw4r, 

• Var.  Sinha,  Sik&,  SahbA 

• See  p.  226,  Vol.  II. 

4 Var.  Bawaj,  adopted  by  G. 

• Lat.  25°  46'  N.,  long.  73”  25'  15” 


B.  acquired  says  the  I.  G.  by  the  Bah- 
tors  of  Kanauj  in  1156  A.  D. 

• Var.  Rather,  Kombhir. 

7 He  invaded  Marw&r  in  A.  D.  1544 
and  his  camp  was  surprised  by  an 
attack  of  12000  Rijptits  who  so  nearly 
put  an  end  to  his  oompaigning  that  he 
deolared  he  had  nearly  lost  the  empire 
of  India  for  a handful  of  millet,  allud- 
ing to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the 
low  quality  of  its  produce.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  line  of  Marw4r  or  Jodhpur 
princes  in  the  U.  T.  taken  from  Tod’s 
genealogical  rolls  of  the  Bahtors,  pre- 
served by  the  Jains. 
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is  28  krdrs  84  lakhs,  1,657  ddms,  (Ra.  7,210,088-14-9)  of  whieh  28  lakhs, 
26,336  ddms  (Rt.  51,158-6-5).  The  local  force  is  86,500  cavalry,  347,000 
infantry. 


Sarkdr  of  Ajmdr. 


Containing  28  Parganahs , 5,605,487  Bighas.  Revenue  in  money, 
62,183,390  Ddms,  Suyurghal  1,475,714  Ddms . Tribes,  Kachhwahah,  Af- 
ghan, Chauhdn. 


Bighas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyfirghal 

D. 

Ajmir  with  dist.  its  fort  on  a hill,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  India,  ...  ... 

Anber,  has  stone  fort  on  a hill,  ... 

Arira, 

795,885 

1,135,095 

179,673 

6,814,781 

13,866,297 

1,766,960 

902,450 

1210.  Sivaji,  grandson  of  Jaya  Chan- 
dra settled  m the  desert, 
Khtr. 

Ashthama  (Asothama,  Tod). 

Doohar.  T.  Dnla  fiai.  (Wilford. 
made  attempt  on  Kananj 
and  Mand<5r.) 

Baipil. 

Kanhtil. 

Jalhun. 

Cbado. 

Theedo. 

Silnk  or  Silko  (origin  of  the 
Silk&wats  or  Bhomeis). 

Biramdeva. 

1881.  Chonda,  assaulted  Manddr  and 
made  it  his  capital. 

1408.  Binmal,  of  Oohila  mother, 
made  pilgrimage  to  Gaya. 

1427.  Rao  Joda  and  23  brothers,  had 
separate  fiefs. 

1458.  founded  Jodhpur,  and 

removed  from  Mandrfr. 

1488.  Rao  Sfijoh,  or  Stirajmal;  rape 
of  Rahtor  virgins  by  Path- 

ft.na. 

1515.  Rao  Gangs. 

1581.  Rao  Maldeo,  beoomes  chief 
Rija  of  Rijputa.  Fortifies 


1568.  Capital:  sends  son  as  hostage 
to  Akbar. ; marriage  allien oe. 

1583.  Udaya  Sinh:  Chandra  Sink, 
upheld  by  olans,  installed  by 
Akbar. 

1594.  Soor  Sinh : named  Sivai  Raja, 
a general  in  Mogul  armies. 

1619.  Riji  Gaj  Sinh,  slain  in  Gqj&rit. 

1637.  Jeswant  Sinh,  died  in  Oabul. 

1680.  Ajit  Sinh,  posthumous.  Rah- 
tor conflict  at  Delhi  4th 
July  1679  (7th  Sravan  1716) 
80  years*  war  against  empire. 
Murdered  by  his  son 

1724.  Abhay  Sinh ; entitled  Mahsrija 
R&jeswar,  1728. 

1749.  Rim  Sinh,  son,  defeated  by 
his  uncle. 

1749.  Bakht  Sinh,  poisoned  in  1752. 

1752.  Yijaya  Sinh  (Beejy  Sinh)  dis- 
puted succession  with  Rim 
Sinh. 

1798.  Bhim  Sinh,  usurps  throne  on 
his  grandfather's  death,  by 
defeat  of  Zatim  Sinh. 

1803.  Main  Sinh.  Fend  for  Kfehna 
Kumari,  the  Udaipfiur  prin- 
cess. 
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Bighas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyurgh&l 

D. 

Parbat,1 * * 

279,295 

2,200,000 

Biik6i,* 

... 

90,488 

486,161 

... 

Bhanai,  ... 

... 

849,774 

1,400,000 

... 

Bhar&nah, 

68,712 

271,256 

Bawal, 

... 

168,712 

749,783 

... 

Bahai, 

... 

81,914-11 

600,000 

B&ndhan,  Sandari, 

... 

16,622 

435,664 

15,674 

Bharondi,* 

... 

24,220 

270,000 

Tasini, 

• . • 

851,779-12 

8,300,090 

... 

J6bnir,4 * * 

• •• 

188,718 

241,442 

JMk, 

27,092-18 

601,844 

... 

Deogiop, 

49,065 

1,200,000 

Bdshanpur, 

71,356 

692,612 

Sambhar,  has  a stone  fort, 

... 

76,548  ' 

9,649,947 

277,687 

8arw4r,  has  a brick  fort. 

194,064 

1,616,825 

Sithla,* 

### 

246,136 

1,270,009 

16,027 

Sulaiminibid, 

. * « 

72,698 

1,860,016 

... 

Kekri, 

147,923 

1,808,000 

... 

Kherwah, 

60,640 

7,020,847 

Mahrot, 

252,871 

6,756,402 

Miizibid* 

|M 

124,361 

1,459,577 

... 

Hasaudibid, 

251,978 

1,687,990 

... 

Nadi  in  ah, 

#f# 

266,614 

2,660,169 

26oj  100 

Haradr,  has  a brick  fort. 

••• 

163,273 

1,200,926 

926 

Sarkar  of  Chit  or. 


Containing  26  Parganahs , 1,678,800  Bighas , 17  Biswas.  Revenue, 
30,047,649  Dams.  Suyurghdl , 360,737  Dams.  Tribes,  Rajput  Sesodia. 
Cavalry,  22,000.  Infantry,  82,000. 


Bighas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suyfirghfil 

D. 

Isttraptir,  known  as  R&mpdr, 

Udaip6r,  here  is  a large  lake  about  167  Kos 
in  circumference ; by  its  means  wheat  crops 

101,526 

7000,000 

... 

are  grown,  ... 

• •• 

1,120,000 
j in  money. 

... 

1 Var.  and  G.  Parit. 

• Var.  Biakdhi,  Bhakoi.  B^ghorwi. 
T.  Bahacoi.  G.  Bhagorvi. 

• Var.  and  G.  Bhardandah. 

4 Var.  Jotirah,  Jon6r,  Jonerah. 

• Var.  T.  and  G.  Sathfli. 

• Var.  T.  and  G.  Manaurabad. 

1 The  I.  G.  says  5 miles.  T.  calls  the 

35 


lake  Rai  S&gar  and  describes  it  aa 
about  2 miles  in  length  and  200  paces 
across.  The  I.  G.  speaks  of  another,  the 
finest  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
at  Kankroli  or  Rajnagar,  of  which  the 
area  is  about  12  square  miles.  There  are 
besides  many  other  large  artificial  lakes 
throughout  the  state. 


i 
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Bighas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Suydrghil 

D. 

Aparcnil,  ...  ...  ... 

27,806 

280,000 

Artdd,  ...  ...  ...  | 

44,720 

200,000 

... 

IsUmpdr,  known  as  Mohan, 

... 

120,600 

... 

B<5dhn<5r,  has  a stone  fort, 

118,266 

in  money. 
4,311,651 

69,816 

Phdli*  do. 

267,481 

2,843,470 

43,470 

Banlhr£, 

68,038 

3,296,200 

244,000 

Pur, 

199,209 

2,601,041 

18,462 

Bhin  Sarur,  has  a stone  fort, 

1,200,000 

Bag6r,  ...  ...  ... 

17,44-17 

39,650 

... 

B6g6n, 

234,804 

1,176,729 

... 

Barsi1  Hdjfpur,  has  a stone  fort, 

36,098 

1,376,000 

... 

Chi  tor,  with  sub.  dist.  2 mahals,  has  a stone 
fort,  and  is  a frontier  of  Hindosttn  proper. 

451,118 

800, (DO 

Jiran, 

39,218 

1,986,260 

... 

8&nw&rgh£ti,  ...  ... 

470,294  | 

... 

S&ndri,  has  a stone  fort, 

M91 

400,020 

... 

Slmbal  with  the  onltivated  tracts, 

100,000 

... 

Kosi&nah, 

62,718 

in  money 
263,812 

Mandalgarh,  has  a stone  fort  on  a hill, 

3,384,760 

... 

M&ndal,  has  a brick  fort, 

18,848 

in  money 
447,090 

Mad6riy&, 

160,000 

... 

Bemech  (Nimach)  Ac  3 mahals, 

21,416 

in  money 
719,203 

... 

Sarkdr  of  Bantanbhor. 


Containing  73  Mahals.  6,024,196  Bighas , 11  Biswas . Revenae, 
89,824,576  Dams . Suyurghdl , 181,134  Ddms . Rajput  Ha<}&  (Hara). 
Cavalry,  9,000.  Infantry,  25,000. 


Bighas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Snyurghai 

D. 

Alhanpur, 

18,481 

1,662,239 

20,209 

Uni&ra, 

67,308 

1,237,169 

Atada,  ...  ... 

45,349 

14,584 

770,626 

... 

A'tun, 

600,000 

... 

Islimpur, 

6,191 

77,600 

... 

Amkbdrah,* 

160,  00 
in  money. 

• •4 

Antardah, 

166,173 

1,600,000 

... 

Iw6n  Bosamir, 

25,747 

1,200,000 

Bundi,  has  a stone  fort  on  a hill, 

33,161 

1,620,000 

Boli,  has  a stone  fort, 

151,430 

2,622,747 

22,747 

1 Y£r.  and  T.  Patti. 

a Yar.  Ankhorah,  Anghorah.  G.  Unghoreh. 
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Bersnrae 

D. 

Suyurgh^l 

D. 

B&r6dah, 

267,326 

4,571,000 

Barwarah, 

163,226 

139,280 

1,969,776 

Patan, 

-#t 

2,800,000 

Bhadtfop, 

♦ • • 

96,886 

2,686,389 

Baklant, 

149,087 

1,200,000 

Pal&tiah, 

29,302 

1,400,000 

Bh6w5r, 

40,677 

600,000 

Banabta,  ... 

• •• 

21,267 

524,356 

Belunah,  ...  ... 

81,616 

466,479 

Bejri, 

• •• 

16,694 

884,890 

... 

Baiakhatri, 

83,930 

300,000 

.«• 

Bhdri  Bhari/  ... 

Mf 

16,846 

110,000 

... 

Bar£n, 

... 

248,107 

880,000 

T<5nk, 

• a* 

602,402 

7,600,000 

... 

jdda. 

• •• 

443,028 

6,869,006 

... 

T6dri, 

400,768 

6,456,840 

Talid, 

22,609 

423,288 

... 

Jet  pur, 

Chatsu, 

28,014 

928,600 

• •• 

616,526 

7,686,829 

Jhalawah,1 

13,180 

600,000 

S.  . 4 

Jhain. 

87,758 

476,000 

|## 

Khiljipdr, 

... 

80,818 

1,209,886 

... 

Dhari, 

... 

97,861 

1,800,000 

... 

Delwirah, 

... 

64,668 

409,260 

9,260 

Dablinah,1 * 

... 

738,400 

Bantanbhdr  with  snb.  dist.  ... 

871-19 

in  money. 
156,795 

1,606 

Rewandhnah, 

... 

49,746 

430,364 

0,293 

Sui  Sdp&r, 

. . ■ 

494,070 

6,041,306 

84rsdp, 

... 

86,636 

1,068,876 

••• 

Sahanairi, 

••• 

28,675 

300,000 

... 

KoCi,  has  a stone  fort  on  a hill, 
the  Chambal  flows, 

near  which 

860,878 

8000,000 

Kh&ndar,  has  a stone  fort  on  a hill 

| 

90,246 

400,000 

... 

Khankrah,4 

220,360 

1,511,994 

11,994 

Kharni* 

35,448 

528,178 

26,744 

Kh&toli,4 

• • • 

2,389 

200,000 

Gadwarah/ 

6,980-12 

188,095 

• •• 

Kardr,  has  a stone  fort  on  a hill, 

• •• 

6,377 

200,000 

Likhri,  do. 

### 

3,523 

800,000 

• •• 

Ldndah, 

#M 

17,400 

260,000 

• •• 

L6harw£rah, 

20,334 

250,000 

|#| 

iLahfrwad, 

#|# 

8,678 

126,000 

Mumfdanah,  16  Mahalt, 

4,100,000 

Mai  amah, 

#|# 

172*693 

8,299,241 

#|# 

Mkngrdr, 

140,799 

1,004,848 

|#| 

Nawahi, 

• •• 

33,927 

930,000 

Fagar, 

— 

33,900 

1,000,000 

••• 

1 Under  Subah  of  Ajmir,  p.  102  Bhori 
Fahiri. 

•Var.  Chhaladah. 

* At  p.  102  Delanah. 

♦ Var.  fchefcrab. 


* Tar.  Kharti,  Khari. 

4 Var.  Khanoi,  Khanoli.  In  Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer  l£&toli  is  mentioned  as  p 
town  in  Kotah. 

f Var.  T.  and  G.  gadiud.  Gudawed. 
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Sarkdr  of  Jodhpur . 

Containing  22  Mahals . Revenue  14,528,750  Dams.  Tribe,  R4thor, 


Cavalry  15,000.  Infantry,  50,000. 


Revenae 

D. 

Be venae 
D. 

A's6p  haa  a brick  fort, 

6,000,000 

J et&ran,  has  a small  fort  on  a 

I'ndrdoti, 

8,000 

hill, 

3,000, 0C0 

Phul<5dhi,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 

640,000 

DunArd,1  has  a stone  fort, 

100,000 

Palp&rah, 

1,463,000 

S<5jhat,  has  a stone  fort  on  a 

Belara, 

314,000 

hill, 

2,812,  750 

P&li  <ko.,  3 Mahals , has  a small 

S&talm&r,  do. 

660,000 

stone  fort. 

250,000 

SSw&nh,  do.  one  of  the 

Bahilah, 

180,0  JO 

most  important  strongholds 

P<5dhah  has  a Btone  fort, 

46,003 

in  India, 

1,200,000 

Bah&dor  Ajun,  has  a Btone  fort 

Kh^rwa, 

220,000 

on  a plain, 

800,000 

Kheunsar,  has  a Btone  fort,  ... 

172,000 

Jodhpur  with  sub.  diet,  has  a 

Kunddj,  do. 

90,000 

stone  fort  on  a hill, 

280,000 

Mahewah, 

960,000 

Sarkdr  of  Sirohu 


Containing  6 Mahals.  Revenue  4,2,077,437  Dams.  Tribes,  R6jput, 
G helot,  Afghan.  Cavalry,  8000.  Infantry,  3,800. 


Revenue 

D. 

Cavalry. 

■ 

Tribe. 

Abugafh  and  SirtShi,  2 Mahals ; the  latter  has 
a strong  stone  fort, 

12,000,000 

3000 

16,000 

RAjpfit. 

Binswarah,  a delightful  country;  has  a stone 
fort, 

8,000,000 

1500 

20,000 

Do. 

Jal<5r,  Sanohdr,  2 Mahals ; has  a very  strong  stone 
fort, 

14,077,437 

2000 

5000 

Afgh&n. 

Dungarpdr,  ...  ... 

8,000,000 

1000 

2000 

Rajput 

Ghelot 

Sarkdr  of  Nagor. 

Containing  3L  Mahals . 8,037,450  Btghas,  14  Biswas.  Revenue, 


40,389,830  Ddms . Suyurghdl , 30,805  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry, 
4,500.  Infantry,  22,000. 


Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

'2d  . 
£p 

p 

0Q 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Amarsarniin, 

lndanah, 

849,809 

262,302 

7,029,870 

1,313,006 

479 

4000 

Kaohhwi- 

hah. 

1 Var.  Dut&ri.  G.  Dootara. 
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Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

t 

1 

£ 

-*a 

J 

Castes. 

m 

O 

»— • 

Bhad£nah, 

544,340 

1,271,960 

70460 

Baldti,1 

87,947 

670,000 

Batddha, 

141,370 

322,816 

220,363 

* • e 

Barodah, 

2,620 

Qirah  Kain, 

230,379 

68,000 

ttel,* 

293,066 

965,273 

3200 

Jarodah, 

Jakhrah,  surrounded  by  a 

141,592 

874,284 

2147 

waste  of  sand, 

Kh&rij  Khattu,  has  a stone 

... 

137,757 

... 

... 

... 

... 

fort,  and  a quarry  of  white 
marble, 

77,677 

348,814 

Dlndwinah,  has  a brick  fort. 

36,531 

4,586,828 

15216 

Dfinpur, 

219,698 

780,085 

Bewia*, 

301,171 

1,995,824 

• •• 

B6n, 

615,212 

913,261 

Rasul  pur, 

Rahofc, 

Sid&ah, 

144,985 

45,269 

163,032 

704,306 

183,137 

1,266,930 

... 

... 

Fateh ptir  Jahpjhun,  has  a 

stone  fort. 

152,200 

1,233,222 

... 

500 

2000 

Kiy&m  Kh4- 

Kisli, 

28,740 

1,687,167 

ni. 

Khaelah, 

114,955 

658,560 

... 

Kojdrah, 

270,490 

466,890 

... 

... 

... 

K<51£wah, 

12,748 

352,305 

... 

... 

Kmnhiri, 

469,881 

435,604 

3200 

... 

Kh6rau,* 

26,083 

67,160 

... 

Liddn, 

149,760 

780,842 

4337 

... 

Herat  h,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 

2,144,773 

7,701,522 

45,437 

Hanoharnagar, 

N6  khi. 

129,895 

83,096 

2,903,386 

380,756 

• •• 

Nagdrwath  sub.  dist.  has  a 

• 

brick  fort, 

57,755-14 

313,681 

114,440 

... 

l 

... 

Sarkar  of  BikanSr. 

Containing  11  Mahals.  Revenue  4,750,000  Ddms.  Tribe,  Bh&ti. 
Cavalry,  12,000.  Infantry,  50,000. 


Tribe. 

Tribe. 

Bikamphr, 

Bikaner, 

Bithdr. 

Barsalpur, 

I 

Jais&lmir, 

Bh&ti. 

1 Bakdd.  p.  These  names  will  occa- 
sionally be  found  to  differ  from  those  in 

* Yar.  Chsel. 

8 Yar.  Karan.  Geran,  G. 

Geyran. 

the  nominal  list  of  Mahals , given  under 
the  ten  years  assessment  rates. 
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Tribe. 

Tribe. 

Bsharnril,1 

Chautan,  ...  ...  j 

P<5kal, 

• •• 

K<5tr£, 

• •• 

Barkal, 

Dew&dar, 

Pokharan, 

... 

... 

Subah  of  Dehli , (Delhi). 

It  is  in  the  third  climate.  Its  length  from  Palwafl  to  Lndhianah  on 
the  banks  of  the  Satlej  is  165  kos.  Its  breadth  from  the  Sarkdr  of  Bewdri 
to  the  Kumdon  hills  is  140  kos,  and  again  from  Hisar  to  Khizrabdd  is  130 
kos.  On  the  east  lies8  the  capital,  Agra : on  the  north-east  it  marches 
with  Khairdbad  in  the  Sdbah  of  Oudh : to  the  north  are  mountains : on 
the  south  the  Sdbahs  of  Agra  and  Ajmer : on  the  west  is  Ludhi&nah.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna , and  both  these  take  their  rise 
in  this  Subah . There  are  besides  numerous  other  streams,  amongst  them 
the  Ghaghar.  The  mountains  principally  to  the  north.  The  climate  is 
nearly  temperate.  Much  of  the  land  is  subject  to  inundation  and  in  some 
places  there  are  three  harvests.  The  fruits  of  Irfcn,  Tur&n  and  Hindustan 
are  here  grown  and  abundant  flowers  of  various  kinds.  Lofty  buildings 
of  stone  and  brick  delight  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart,  and  it  is  scarce 
equalled  for  the  choice  productions  of  every  clime. 

Delhi  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity.  It  was  first  called 
Jndrapat 4 and  is  situated  in  long.6  114°  38'.,  lat.  28°  15'.  Although  some 


* In  the  maps  Balmer  (note)  and 
Elliot.  Races  of  the  N.  W.  P.  I.  37. 

# A town  of  undoubted  antiquity,  sup- 
posed to  figure  in  the  earliest  Aryan 
traditions  under  the  name  of  Apelava, 
part  of  the  Pdndava  kingdom  of  Indra- 
prastha. 

• The  word  * Khdwar'  like  * Bdkhtar  * 
is  often  misapplied  and  the  two  are  in- 
terchangeably and  incorrectly  used  for 
E.  and  W.  alike.  Abul  Fazl,  however, 
invariably  uses  “ Bakhtar”  for  W.  and 
Khdwar  for  E,  though  with  a southing 
tendency,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  deli- 


mitations of  other  provinces.  Here  Agra 
is  certainly  E.  of  Delhi  in  longitude,  but 
iti8  also  almost  south  of  it.  See  Cunning- 
ham’s explanation  of  the  anomalous  use 
of  * Khdwar  ' and  * Dakkhin  \ in  his  Ano, 
Geog.  of  India,  p.  94. 

4 Var.  Indraparast. 

• Properly  Lat.  28°  38'  68"  N.,  long. 
77"  16'  30"  E.  Though  the  true  ortho- 
graphy of  this  name  is  Dehli  or  Dilli,  I 
shall  continue  to  write  as  it  is  usually 
written  and  pronounced.  A variant  in 
the  name  of  this  Sdbah,  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  is  Shahjehandbdd . 
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consider  it  as  in  the  second  climate,  making  the  southern  mountainott# 
system  begin  from  this  region  they  are  certainly  mistaken  as  the  latitude 
shows.  Sult£ns  Kufbuddin  (1,206-10),  and  Shamsu'ddvn  (Altmish,  1210- 
35)  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Rajah  Fithura  (Prithwi).  Sultan  Ghiydsuddin 
Bdban  erected  another  fort,  intending  it  as  a (royal)  cemetery.  He  also 
built  a handsome  edifice  in  which  if  any  criminal  took  sanctuary,  he  was 
absolved  from  retribution.  Muizz  ud  din  Kai  Kubdd  (1286-9)  founded 
another  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  called  Kdlukhari . Amir  Khusrau 
in  his  poem  the  “ Kirdnu's  Sadain 1 ” eulogises  this  city  and  its  palace. 
It  is  now  the  last  resting-place  of  Humaydn  where  a new  and  splendid 
monument  has  been  erected.  Sultan  Ala  u'd  din  (1295 — 1316)  founded 
another  city  and  fort  called  Siri.  Tughlakdbdd  is  a memorial  of  Tughlak 
Shah  (1321 — 24).  His  son  Muhammad  (1324 — 51)  founded  another  city 
and  raised  a lofty  pile  with  a thousand  columns  of  marble  and  constructed 
other  noble  edifices.  Sultan  Firds  (1351 — 88)  gave  his  own  name  to  a 
large  town*  which  he  founded  and  by  a cutting  from  the  Jumna  brought 
its  waters  to  flow  by.  3Je  likewise  built  another  palace  at  a distance  of  3 
k6s  from  Firozabdd , named  Jahdnnumd  ( the  world-view).  Three  subter- 
ranean passages  were  made  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  passing  along 
in  mounted  procession  with  the  ladies  of  his  harem  ; that  towards  the 
river,  5 jaribs  in  length ; the  second  towards  the  Jahdnnumd t 2 kos,  and 
the  third  to  old  Delhi,  3 kos.  Humayun  restored  the  citadel  of  Indrapat 
and  named  it  Dinpandh  {asylum  of  the  faith).  Sh6r  Kh£n  destroyed  the 
Delhi  of  Aid  ud  din  and  built  a separate  town.  Although  the  monuments 
of  these  cities  are  themselves  eloquent  and  teach  us  the  highest  moral 
lessons,  yet  even  is  this  latest  Delhi  now  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The 
cemeteries  are,  however,  populous.  Khwdjah  Kufb  u'd  Ain  If shi  lies  here, 
and  Shaikh  Nizam  u'd  din  Aulia , and  Shaikh  Nasvr  u'd  din  Mahmdd , the 
Lamp  of  Delhi,  and  Malik  Yar-i-Pirdn , and  Shaikh  Said  fa  and  Malik 
Kabir-i~Aulia9  and  Mauland  Muhammad , and  JEldji  Abdu'l  Wahhdb  and 
Shaikh  Abdu'llah  Kuraishi,  and  Shaikh  Shams  Tark-i* Biyabani,  and  Shaikh 
8hamsi-Autdd  and  Amir  Khusrau 8 with  many  other  servants  of  God  in- 

oiation  and  judgment  by  Fergusson  in 
his  Hist,  of  Ind.  and  Eastern  Arch. 
Tughlukab&d  stood  to  the  S.  of  Delhi 
between  the  Kn^b  Min&r  and  the  Jumna* 
B Of  thesd  personages  the  last  is  suffi- 
ciently famous  to  dispense  with  a refer- 
ence, the  rest  need  not  be  pursued  into 
the  holy  obscurity  of  their  lives.  That 


1 An  excellent  analysis  of  this  well 
known  poem  by  E.  B.  Cowell  will  be 
found  in  the  Journ.  As.  Boo.  Bengal, 
1860,  p.  225. 

* It  is  b opposed  to  have  occupied 
the  ground  between  Hum&yun’s  tomb 
fcndthe  Ridge.  1.  G.  The  architecture 
of  Delhi  has  been  treated  with  appre- 
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structed  in  Divine  knowledge  who  in  this  spot  repose  in  their  last  sleep. 
Here  too  lie  Sult&n  Shahdb  ud  din  Ghori>  and  Sultan  Shams  u'd  din , and 
Nasir  u'd  din  Qhazi , and  Ghiyds  ud  din , and  Aid  ud  din  and  Kufb  u'd  din , 
and  Tughluk , and  Muhammad  Addil , and  Firoz  and  Bahl6lt  and  Sihandar 
Lodi.  Many  now  living,  likewise,  have  laid  ont  pleasant  spots  and  groves 
for  their  final  resting-place — to  the  introspective  a source  of  blissful 
ecstasy,  to  the  wise  an  incentive  to  watchfulness. 

In  the  hill  of  Islamabad  is  a very  deep  spring  called  Prabhds 1 Band 
from  which  warm  water  continually  bubbles  up,  and  which  is  a great  place 
of  worship. 

Biswamitra  Bikhesar*  made  a deep  excavation  of  three  bighas  of  this 
hill  and  devoted  it  to  purposes  of  worship,  and  to  this  day  it  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  construction. 

Baddon  is  conspicuous  amongst  ancient  cities  and  a great  many  holy 
religious  are  there  buried. 

A part  of  the  northern  mountains  of  this  Subah  is  called  Kumdon . 
Here  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  orpiment  and  borax. 
Here  also  are  found  the  musk-deer  and  the  Kutds  cow,8  as  well  as  silk- 
worms, hawks,  falcons  and  game  of  various  kinds,  and  honey  in  abundance 
and  the  species  of  horse  called  Gut.  (Gunt.) 


they  were  born  in  one  place  and  died  in 
another  and  were  considered  learned 
doctors  is  the  usual  extent  of  infor- 
mation to  be  gained  after  a laborious 
search  very  inadequately  repaid  by  the 
result.  The  second  and  third  and  last 
on  the  list  will  be,  found  in  Ferishta’s 
Vitae  et  acta  sanctorum  at  the  close  of 
his  work. 

1 This  is  the  name  of  another  celebra- 
ted place  of  pilgrimage  near  Dw6rka. 
It  was  here  that  occurred  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Yadu  race  alluded  to  by 
Abul  Fazl  under  * Somnath,*  when  dis- 
sension excited  by  liquor  brought  about 
the  fray  where  they  all  perished.  By 
sending  them  to  Prabhisa,  Krishna 
purposely  prevented  the  Yadavas  from 
obtaining  “ Mukti  ” or  fi.mil  liberation 
which  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  dying  at  Dwirkd.  Death  at  Prabhasa 
conferred  only  Iudra’s  heaven.  Vishnu 


P.  Wilson,  609.  Prabhfa  is  one  of  the  8 
semi -divine  beings  called  Vasus.  These 
in  the  Mahabharata  are  named  Dhara, 
Dhruva,  Soma,  Aha,  Anila,  Anala, 
Pratynsha  and  Prabhdsa. 

* Visvamitr  is  the  name  of  a celebra- 
ted Kshatriya  deriving  his  lineage  from 
an  ancestor  of  Kusik  of  the  lunar  race : 
he  was  king  of  Kanya-Kubja  or  Kanauj. 
His  famous  quarrel  with  the  rival  sage 
Vasishtha  to  perform  the  great  tribal 
sacrifice,  runs  through  the  Big  Veda  and 
he  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  the 
rank  of  a Brahman  by  long  and  painful 
austerities.  According  to  the  Baraayan 
he  became  the  companion  and  counsel- 
lor of  the  young  Bamaohandra.  He  was 
the  father  of  Saknntala  by  the  nymph 
Menaka  whom  the  gods,  jealous  of  his 
increasing  power,  sent  to  seduce  him 
from  his  passionless  life. 

• see  p.  172,  note  2. 
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There  is  game  in  plenty  in  the  Sarkdr  of  Samb&l  (Sambhal),  where 
the  rhinoceros  is  found.1 * * 4 *  It  is  an  animal  like  a small  elephant,  without  a 
trank,  and  having  a horn  on  its  snout  with  which  it  attacks  animals. 
From  its  skin,  shields  are  made  and  from  the  horn,  finger-guards  for  bow- 
strings string  and  the  like.  In  the  city  of  Sambal  is  a temple  called  Hart 
MantfaP  (the  temple  of  Vishnu)  belonging  to  a Br&hman,  from  among  whose 
descendants  the  tenth  avatar  will  appear  in  this  spot.  Hdnsi  is  an  ancient 
city,  the  resting-place  of  Jamdl  the  successor  of  Shaikh  Farid- i-Shakar- 
gan>» 

Near  the  town  of  Sahnah  is  a hot  spring  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a sulphur  mine. 

Hisdr  (Hissar)  was  founded  by  Sultan  Firdz  who  brought  the  waters 
of  the  Jumna  to  it  by  means  of  a cutting.  A holy  devotee  predicted  his 
accession  to  the  throne  and  at  his  request  the  canal  was  made.  Strange  to 
say,  it  enters  a pool  named  Bhadrd  near  the  town  of  Sired,  and  there  loses 
itself.  Wonderful  stories  are  related  regarding  it.  There  are  few  rivers 
in  this  district,  and  wells  have  to  be  dug  a considerable  depth. 

Sahrind 4 (Sirhind)  is  a city  of  note.  Here  are  the  gardens  of  Hafiz 
Bakhnah,  the  delight  of  all  beholders. 

Thaneear  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage. 
The  8ara#wati  flows  near  it  for  which  the  Hindus  have  great  venera- 
tion. Near  it  is  a lake  called  Kurukshetra ,6  which  pilgrims  from  distant 
parts  come  to  visit  and  where  they  bathe,  and  bestow  charitable  offerings. 


1 On  Baber’s  5th  invasion  of  India  in 
1525,  he  hunted  the  rhinooeros  at  Pesha- 
war and  killed  two  on  the  15th  Deo. 
as  he  notes  in  his  memoirs.  In  1519  he 
mentions  having  started  many  of  these 
animals  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  where 
none  now  exist. 

* See  p.  16  : note. 

• See  Vol.  I.  325,  639. 

4 Genl.  Cunningham  says  (p.  145) 
that  the  name  of  Sarhind  or  * frontier  of 
Hind  ’ was  popularly  given  to  the  city  at 
an  early  period  when  it  was  the  boun- 
dary town  between  the  Hindns  and  later 
Mufcammedan  kingdoms  of  Ghazni  and 
Lahore,  bnt  the  name  is  probably  mnoh 

older  as  the  astronomer  Vardha  Mihira 
mentions  the  8airindhatt  immediately 

after  the  Kuldtas  or  people  of  Kullu  and 

36 


just  before  Brahmapura  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  hill  country  N.  of  Hari- 
dwdr. 

* It  is  an  oblong  sheet  of  water, 
3,546  feet  in  length  by  1,900.  Daring 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  waters  of  all 
other  tanks  are  believed  to  visit  this,  so 
that  the  bather  is  blessed  by  the  concen- 
trated virtues  of  all  other  ablutions. 
The  town  has  rapidly  declined  in  pros- 
perity and  is  fast  falling  in  ruins.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  enforced  daring 
the  pilgrimage  have  checked  their  popu- 
larity and  perhaps  diminished  their 
merit.  The  right  ankle  of  Durga  is 
said  to  have  fallen  here  on  her  being 
cut  to  pieces  and  her  limbs  scattered 
over  the  earth  by  Yisbnu.  This  lake  and 
the  visit  of  other  pools  at  the  time  of 
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This  was  the  scene  of  the  war  of  the  Mafaibharat  which  took  place  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  Divdpar  Yug. 

In  the  city  of  Hasltnapur  reigned  Rdjd  Bharata  who  by  his  justice 
and  consideration  for  his  people  gathered  a fitting  reward  of  happiness, 
and  his  virtues  and  good  deeds  confirmed  for  a long  period  the  succession 
in  his  family,  and  fortune  favoured  son  after  son.  The  eighth  in  lineal 
descent  from  him  was  Rdjd  Kur  from  whom  Kuru-Kshetra  received  its 
appellation.  After  six  intermediate  progenitors,  an  heir  was  born  named 
Vichitravirya,1  who  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Dhritarashtra.  He  was 
the  father  of  101  ohildren,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Rdjd  Duryodhana,  and  they 
are  called  the  Kauravas.  The  other  was  Pandu . Although  the  first  men- 
tioned was  the  elder  son  yet  on  account  of  his  blindness,  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother  who  obtained  the  sovereignty.  His  sons  are  called  the 
Pdndavas.  There  were  five,  namely,  Yudislilira , Bhimsena , Arjuna , Nakula 
and  Sahadeva . On  Pandu’s  death  the  kingdom  reverted  to  Dhritarashtra, 
but  although  the  nominal  sovereignty  was  his,  the  real  power  was  possess- 
ed by  Duryodhana.  Since  to  crush  their  enemies  is  the  way  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  Duryodhana  was  ever  in  fear  of  the  Pandavas  and  sought  their 
destruction.  When  Dhritardshtra  observed  the  growing  feud,  he  resolved 
to  establish  his  nephews  in  the  city  of  Ydranavatra,  and  sent  skilled  artisans 
with  instructions  to  build  their  residences.  The  workmen  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Duryodhana  constructed  a secret  chamber  of  lac  and  pitch,  in  order 
that  at  a fitting  opportunity  the  Pandavas  might  be  destroyed  in  a flaming 
conflagration.  But  whom  the  Lord  defends  by  his  protection,  what  avails 
against  him  the  striving  of  the  impotent  ? When  the  Pandavas  accepting 
their  exile,  settled  in  this  spot,  they  became  aware  of  the  design.  By 
chance  a woman  with  five  sons  dwelt  hard  by.  The  Pandavas  set  the  house 
on  fire  and  set  out  for  the  wilds  with  their  mother,  while  their  neighbours 
were  consumed  in  the  flames. 

Duryodhana  believing  that  the  Pandavas  were  destroyed,  held  a festival 
of  rejoicing.  The  Pandavas  after  many  adventures  came  forth  from  the 
wilds  to  the  inhabited  country  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Rampild.  In  a 
short  time,  the  fame  of  their  valour,  skill  and  open-handed  munificence 
filled  the  world,  but  none  knew  their  name  or  lineage,  till  Duryodhana 
himself  awaking  from  his  dream  of  security  suspected  that  the  bnrning  of 
the  Pandavas  was  a fable.  After  prosecuting  inquiries,  his  suspicions 


an  eclipse,  are  mentioned  by  Albiruni 
in  bis  India. 

1 He  died  ohildless,  but  at  the  request 
of  his  mother  Satya-vati,  the  Rishi 


Dwaip&yana  raised  np  three  children 
to  him,  viz.,  Dhritarashtra,  Panda  and 
Vidura.  Vishnu  Parana. 
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were  confirmed,  upon  which  he  had  recourse  to  entreaty,  aud  recalled  them 
with  protestations  of  friendship,  hoping  thus  to  secure  his  aim.  He  be- 
stowed Delhi  (Indraprastha)  upon  them  with  half  his  kingdom  and  retained 
Hastinapur  with  the  other  half.  Yudishthira  by  his  prudence  and  good 
fortune  aided  by  the  divine  favour  rose  to  greatness  and  his  administra- 
tion  advanced  his  power.  The  Kauravas  flocked  to  his  service,  and  in  a 
short  space  he  acquired  universal  sway.  The  other  brothers  likewise  re- 
duced many  princes  to  their  obedience.  Duryodhana  was  beside  himself 
at  the  sight  of  their  sovereign  splendour,  and  the  pangs  of  envy  drove 
him  more  distraught.  With  deceptive  intent,  he  held  a festival  and  invited 
|he  Pdndavas  and  proposed  a game  of  chaupar , playing  himself,  with 
cogged  dice.  By  this  means  he  won  all  they  possessed.  The  last  stake 
was  made  on  the  condition  that  if  the  Pandavas  won,  they  should  recover 
all  that  they  had  lost,  but  if  otherwise,  they  were  to  quit  the  royal  domi- 
nions and  wander  in  the  wilds  for  twelve  years  in  the  garb  of  mendicants 
after  which  they  might  return  to  civilised  life  for  a year,  and  so  conduct 
themselves  that  none  should  know  them.  If  this  last  particular  were  in- 
fringed, they  would  have  to  pass  a similar  period  of  twelve  years  in  the 
forests.  Unsuspecting  foul  play,  their  uprightness  brought  them  to  ruin. 
Elated  by  the  success  of  his  device,  Duryodhana  was  lulled  into  the  slumber 
of  a false  security  while  the  Pandavas  under  the  divine  direction  accompli- 
shed their  part  of  the  agreement.  Duryodhana  now  began  to  treat  them 
with  severity.  Much  altercation  followed  till  the  Pandavas  consented  to  ac- 
cept five  villages  if  peacefully  surrendered  to  them.  Duryodhana  in  his 
pride  refused  and  rose  in  arras.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kuru-kshetra.  But  as  the  end  of  the  fraudful  is  disaster,  Duryodhana , 
and  his  companions  were  totally  destroyed  and  Yudishthira  was  victorious 
after  eighteen  days  of  successive  engagements. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Dwdpur  Yug , 135  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Kali  Yug , and  4,831  years  anterior  to  this  the  40th  of  the  Divine 
Era,1  this  event  rose  into  fame  and  was  left  to  posterity  as  a record  of  por- 
tentous warning. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  mighty  war,  the  army  of  the  Kauravas  consisted 
of  11  achhauhini , and  that  of  the  Pandavas  of  7.  An  achhauhini  consists  of 
21,870  men  mounted  on  elephants,  the  same  number  in  chariots,  and  65,610* 
cavalry ; and  109,350  infantry.  Marvellous  to  relate  but  1 1*  individuals 


* See  p.  15  where  it  is  stated  that 
from  the  era  of  R&ja  Yudhishthira  to 
the  40th  of  Akbar’s  reign.  (A.  H.  1003, 
commencing  5th  Deo.  1594  and  ending 
25th  November,  1595  A.  D.)  there  had 


elapsed  4,696  years,  making  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kali  Yug  3,101  B,  C. 
To  this  period  an  addition  of  135  brings 
the  figure  to  4,831. 

* Var.  12. 
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of  both  armies  survived  this  war.  Four  of  the  army  of  Duryodhana, 
escaping  with  their  lives  took  refuge  with  Yudhishtira,  viz.,  Kripachdraya 
Br&hman  who  had  been  preceptor  to  both  families  and  was  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  valour;  Ashwatthdman  who  was  celebrated  for  the  same 
qualities ; Kritvarman  Yadu,  a brave  champion ; and  Saniaya  who,  together 
with  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  acquired  renown  as  the  charioteer  of 
Dhritarashtra.  On  the  side  of  the  Pandavas,  eight  survived,1  viz.,  the 
5 brothers ; Satyaki  Yadu  famous  for  his  bravery  and  sagacity ; Yuyutsa 
brother  of  Duryodhana  by  another  mother,  and  Krishna.  After  this 
Yudishtira  reigned  supreme  for  36  years,  and  his  happy  destiny  and 
virtuous  disposition  discovering  to  him  the  vanity  of  mundane  things,  he 
sought  retirement  and  resolutely  forsook  a world  that  oppresses  the  weak. 
Together  with  his  brethren  he  chose  the  path  of  renunciation  and  played 
the  last  stake  of  his  life. 

This  great  war  has  been  related  in  the  Mahabhdrata  with  numerous 
episodes  in  a hundred  thousand  couplets,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Persian  by  command  of  His  Majesty  under  the  title  of  Bazmndmah 
(History  of  the  War).  It  is  set  forth  in  eighteen  Parbh  or  books.  The 
first  part  is  an  account  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  and  a list  of  contents. 
The  second ; YudAshtira  sends  his  brethren  to  conquest — his  supreme  mo- 
narchy— the  gambling  feast  held  by  the  Kauravas , &c.  Third , the  depar- 
ture of  the  Pandavas  into  the  solitude  of  their  exile  and  other  events. 
Fourth , the  coming  of  the  Pandavas  from  the  wilds  to  the  city  of  Virdtaand 
remaining  unknown.  Fifth , the  Pandavas  discover  themselves ; the  media- 
tion of  Krishna  and  his  rejection ; the  gathering  at  Kuru-kshetra  and 
disposition  of  the  armies.  Sixth , the  opening  of  the  combat,  the  wounding 
of  Bhishma,  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  sons  of  Dhritar&shtra,  and  the 
events  of  the  ten  days*  engagement.  Seventh , the  council  of  war  held  by 
Duryodhana ; the  appointment  of  Drona 8 to  the  general  command,  his 
death  and  other  events  during  five  days.  Eighth , description  of  the  two 
days’  battle  ; Duryodhana  names  Kama  to  the  command,  his  exploits — the 
flight  of  Yudishtira  before  him — the  death  of  Kama  at  the  hand  of  Arjuna 
on  the  second  day.  Ninth , Shalya  is  appointed  general  on  account  of  his 
heroism — his  death — Duryodhana  conceals  himself  in  a tank — his  end  and 
that  of  many  champions.  Tenth , the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  coming  of 
Kritvarmdn , Ashwatthdman,  and  Kripachdraya  to  Duryodhana  on  the  field 
of  battle  while  still  breathing  and  his  advice  of  a night  attack  &o. 


1 Var.  7.  The  text  has  chosen  the  * The  founder  according  to  tradition, 

wrong  variant  in  taking  11  for  12.  of  Dankanr  in  Balandshahar  Dist  L G. 
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Eleventh,  the  lamentations  of  the  women  on  both  sides — G&udhdri  mother 
of  Duryodhana  curses  Krishna.  Twelfth , account  of  Yudishtira  after  the 
victory — his  desire  to  resign  his  kingdom.  Byds  and  Krishna  comfort  him 
by  their  counsel*  Bhishma  delivers  many  admirable  and  instructive 
maxims  setting  forth  the  duties  of  sovereign  administration.  Thirteenth f 
the  advice  tendered  by  Bhishma . In  my  judgment,  the  12th  and 
13th  books  should  be  comprised  in  one  as  they  both  contain  the  counsels 
of  Bhishma , and  the  9th  divided  into  two,  the  one  dealing’ with  the  episode 
of  Shalya  and  the  other  with  the  death  of  Yudishtira.  Fourteenth,  the 
great  horse-sacrifice  (ashwa-medh).  Fifteenth , the  retirement  to  a hermi- 
tage of  Dhritrardstra , Odndhdri , and  Kunti  mother  of  Yudishtira.  Sixteenth , 
the  destruction  of  the  Yadu  tribe.  Seventeenth , Baja  Yudishtira  retires 
with  his  brethren  who  all  perish  in  a snow-drift.  Eighteenth , Yudishtira 
in  his  own  body  mounts  to  the  upper  world  ; the  dissolution  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  brethren.  The  conclusion  called  Harlans,  contains  the 
histoly  of  the  Yadus . 

In  this  work,  although  there  are  numerous  extravagant  tales  and 
fictions  of  the  imagination,  yet  it  affords  many  instructive  moral  observa- 
tions, and  is  an  ample  record  of  felicitous  experience. 

This  Subah  contains  8 Sarkdrs  subdivided  iuto  232  parganahs — the 
measured  land  consists  of  2 krdrs , 5 lakhs  and  46,816  Bighas  16  Biswas. 
The  revenue  is  60  krors,  16  lakhs  15,555  Dims  (Rs.  15,040,388-14)  of 
which  3 krors , 30  lakhs , 75,739  are  Suyurghal  (Rs.  8,26,893-7  7).  The 
local  force  is  31,490  Cavalry,  242,310  Infantry. 

Sarkar  of  Delhi . 


Containing  43  Mahals , 7,126,107  Bighas , 17  Biswas.  Revenue 
123,012,590  Darns.,  Suyurghdl  10,990,260  Ddms.  Castes  various.  Cavalry, 
4000.  Infantry  28,980. 


1 This  term  is  more  strictly  confined  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  lttjptits, 

to  mjpfits  converted  to  Is1£m,  bnt  in  whether  Hindn  or  Mnhammadan.  The 

puts  of  Delhi,  particularly  Rohtak,  it  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Sansk. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

td 

i 

t* 

■*3 

s 

Castes. 

P 

a 

s 

m 

O 

l-t 

Palam, 

Baran,  has  a brick  fort  on 

245,240 

6,726,787 

1,231,880 

70 

1000 

Jat. 

the  Edit  Nadi, 

Bighpat,  on  the  Jumna, 

171,160 

8,907,928 

153,190 

20 

300 

[Brahman. 

between  two  streams,  ... 
Palwal,  * has  a brick  fort  and 
fit  stands  on  a mound,  ... 

200,515 

3,532,368 

180,259 

20 

200 

Chauh&n, 

284,783 

1,769,498 

218,225 

25 

500 

Bijput.,  Gu- 

Bam£wah, 

145,000 

1,379,125 

60,769 

25 

200 

j&r. 

Bhaikhzi- 

Puth,  has  a brick  fort, 

48,191 

621,749 

7,243 

60 

600 

d&h. 

Topwar 

B6ri  Dobaldhan, 

119,002-19 

1,404,226 

40 

800 

(Tuar). 

Jat. 

Tilpat,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 

119,578 

8,077,913 

92,583 

40 

400 

Br£hman, 

Tandah  Bhagw&n  (T&ndah 

Rajptit, 

Gtijar. 

Phuganah;  on  the  Jumna, 

51,669 

1,289,806 

11,866 

25 

200 

Afghan,. 

Tilb4gamptir, 

14,237-7 

870,874 

15,764 

10 

100 

Jat. 

Jhajhar, 

Jharsah,  has  a stone  fort  in 
the  village  of  Dh£nah 
built,  by  Su]{6n  Firoz  on 

128,417 

1,422,461 

806,461 

60 

1000 

Afgh&n,  Jat. 

the  banks  of  the  ... 

87,923 

3,606,228 

176,079 

60 

600 

Badgujar. 

J6war, 

138,746 

1,878,878 

85,489 

40 

400 

Rajput, 

Jhinjhanah, 

Chhdkar.9 

57,923-16 

1,700,260 

100,250 

20 

300 

Jat. 

Chaprauli,  stands  between 

two  streams  ... 

JalfiMbad,  stands  between 

32,701-12 

1,138,769 

6,719 

20 

300 

Do. 

two  streams  amid 

much  forest  ... 

96,189 

1,338,711 

9,099 

50 

600 

Do. 

Jalalpur  Barwat,4  much 

forest 

42,061-17 

1,001,876 

1,775 

20 

400 

Do. 

^ ran,  battle.  See  Elliot’s  Races, 
N.-W.  P.,  I,  p.  4.  The  Gujars,'and  Ran- 
gars  of  Delhi  are  notorious  as  being 
among  the  few  rural  populations  that  rose 
against  us  in  the  Mutiny,  p.  180. 

1 This  mound  stands  to  this  day  consi- 
derably above  the  surrounding  level  and 
oonsists  entirely  of  ancient  remains 
crumbling  to  decay.  It  is  a town  of 
undoubted  antiquity  and  supposed  to 
figure  in  the  earliest  Aryan  traditions 
under  the  name  of  Apelava,  part  of  the 
Pandava  Kingdom  of  Indraprasthra, 
I.  G. 

* A note  states  that  the  maps  mark  a 


village  called  Ddhinah  in  the  parganah 
of  Sahnah  near  the  confines  of  Jdrsah 
parganah , but  no  river  is  mentioned. 

9 Claim  descent  from  a Jadon  iUjput. 
Elliot.  I.  99. 

4 T.  and  G.  have  Ser6t  and  Seroot 
respectively.  The  I.  G.  mentions  one  in 
Rae  Bareli  the  other  in  Fyzabad  Diet, 
the  latter  was  a flourishing  weaving 
town  and  an  imdmbdrah  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  £400  by  a voluntary  contribution 
of  } of  a pice  for  each  piece  of  cloth 
from  each  weaver.  The  King  of  Oudh 
hearing  of  this,  commended  their  libera- 
lity and  piety  and  as  an  encouragement, 
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Big  has 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

*3 

b 

1 

$ 

Castes. 

s 

<8 

O 

« 

i-« 

The  old  suburban  district,  ... 

128,417 

1,422,461 

306,460 

10 

40 

Jat,  Chau- 

hin. 

The  new  do.  do.  ... 

36,447 

3,635,316 

595,984 

25 

300 

Gtijar,  Jat, 

Ahir. 

The  metropolis  of  Delhi,  ... 
Dasnah,  between  Ganges 

971 

786,406 

18,783 

135 

1,500 

and  Jumna,  ... 

282,777 

4,933,310 

162,535 

60 

800 

Gheldt  (here 

some  illegi- 
ble words.) 

Didri  T<h4,  ... 

179,789 

4,826,059 

118,677 

20 

400 

Afghin,  Jat. 

Dankaur,  on  the  Jumna,  ... 

128,523 

1,016,682 

4,340 

20 

200 

Gtijar. 

Rohtak,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 
Bonipat  (Sonpat)  has  a brick 

686,835 

8,699,270 

428,000 

100 

70 

2,000 

Jat. 

fort, 

283,299 

7,727,823 

775,105 

1,000 

Afghin,  Jat, 

8affd6n,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 

81,780 

1,976,596 

99,647 

60 

600 

Rijpdt  Ran- 

50 

ghar,  Jat. 

Sikandaribid,  ... 

66,907-16 

1,259,190 

17,844 

400 

Bhit^Gijap. 

Sarawak,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 

42,887-12 

1,583,899 

31,914 

40 

300 

Ac. 

Bentah* 

Siyanah,  between  two 

89,147-9 

864,191 

48,207 

80 

300 

Chauh&n. 

streams 

166,407-17 

849,090 

4,959 

780,806 

60 

400 

Taga.* 

Shakarpdr  ... 

Kamil,  the  stream  Sin- 

52,139 

2,111,996 

70 

200 

Chauhin. 

jauli  flows  below  the 
town 

540,444 

5,678,242 

207,999 

60 

800 

Ranghar 

1,718,792 

Chauhin. 

Ganaur,  has  a brick  fort  ... 

40,990-16 

33,390 

20 

400 

Tagi. 

Gaph  Muktesar,  has  a brick 

fort  on  the  Jumna,  a 
Hindu  place  of  pilgri- 
mage ... 

101,840-10 

1,591,492 

41,490 

40 

400 

Rij  put,  Masai 
man,  Hindu. 

Kutaoah, 

91,706-18 

1,423,779 

892 

20 

150 

Jat. 

Kindhlah, 

68,934-5 

1,874,430 

37,930 

20 

so 

Gtijar. 

Kasnah,  on  the  Jumna 

104,021-19 

1,622,315 

149,250 

40 

400 

Do. 

Kharkkandah,  ... 

51,895-15 

1,105,866 

4,968 

50 

600 

Afghin,  Jat. 

graciously  desired  its  continuanoe,  as  a 
contribution  to  his  private  purse.  It  is 
not  reported  how  the  weavers  received 
the  royal  message. 

1 T.  Sanhata,  G.  Sanyhet. 

* Sir  H.  Elliot  has  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  Ganr  Tagas,  an  important 
tribe  of  Brahmincal  descent  in  the  N.- W. 
of  India  extending  over  a great  part  of 
upper  Rohilkhand,  the  npper  Do&b  and 
the  Delhi  territory.  Mr.  Beames  supple- 


ments his  conclusions  with  a note  which 
embodies  without  accepting  the  learned 
but  unsafe  deductions  of  General  Cun- 
ningham. Tod’ 8 Rajasthin  furnishes 
additional  matter  if  not  information, 
regarding  the  obscurity  of  their  origin. 
Sherring’s  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes 
should  be  consulted  in  elucidation  of  the 
doubtful  readings  of  the  text,  a note  on 
each  of  which  would  be  impracticable. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

i 

Revenue 

P. 

! l 

1 

. 

1 

Castes. 

0 

0Q 

<3 

■a 

Ganger  Khdrah,  (E.  Gangdru 

has  a brick  fort  between 
two  streams  ... 

11,062-16 

816,406 

13,830 

40 

300 

Sayyid. 

Ldni,  has  a brick  fort  be- 

tween  two  streams 

76,863 

3,278,878 

148,446 

20 

200 

Mirath  (Meerut)  has  a brick 

fort  between  two  streams. 

610,422 

4,391,996 

331,096 

100 

800 

Tag-4,  Ran- 

1 

ghdr, 

Chandrdl*. 

Mdnddnthi,  the  autumn  har- 

i 

vest  abundant:  near  the 
town  a tank  with  is  never 
dry  tboughout  the  year. 

90,464 

2,868,223 

2,934 

30 

600 

Jat. 

Mastddabad,  has  an  old 

brick  fort 

89,478 

2,809,156 

■ 269,819 

30 

80 

Do. 

Hastindpdr,  on  the  Ganges : 

an  ancient  Hindu  settle- 
ment, 

176,340 

4,466,904 

1 

86,291 

20 

300 

Tag*. 

Hdpdr,  on  the  Kdli  Nadi 

between  two  streams,  ... 

239,846 

2,103,589 

| 6,229 

4 

300 

Do. 

Sarkdr  of  Baddon. 

Containing  13  Mahals . 8,093,850  Btghas , 10  Biswas . Revenue 

34,817,063  Dams.  Suyurghdl . 457,181  Dams.  Castes  various.  Cavalry, 


2,850.  Infantry,  26,700. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

|. 

i 

§ 

Castes. 

P* 

eg 

m 

O 

Ajdog, 

82,467-17 

1,362,867 

500 

Chanhan. 

Aoglah, 

ran 

... 

60 

Kagwar.* 

Badaog  with  suburban  die- 

• 

tnot,  •••  ... 

7,867,6'71 

287,986 

eh 

Shaikh.*- 

dah,  Kdy- 
ath. 

Bardli, 

661,227 

[TciTij 

Rdjpdt. 

Barsar, 

2,147,824 

6,764 

60 

Edyath. 

Paund,  (Elliot  Pdnar.) 

6,749 

... 

60 

300 

Kahdr! 

Talhi,*  (Balhati), 

26,982 

1,077,811 

1,605 

60 

1000 

Tagd,  Brah- 

man. 

Bahia  wan, 

Bands  Mandeh,  (E.  Satdsi 

268,120 

2,493,898 

16,444 

2000 

Tagd,  Brdh- 

Mundiyd),  ... 

68,110 

796,316 

3,471 

600 

man. 

1 Var.  Jandrdn.  * Vdr.  Talhati.  Elliot  Balai. 

* Var.  Tog  war  (Tudr). 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

id 

0Q 

Cavalry. 

! 

a 

Castes. 

Suneyfi, 

Kini$,  M. 

Kot  Silbihan,  has  a fort : ... 
Gdlah, 

29,763 

65,584. 

227,500-8 

24,540 

1,3*5,726 
2,489,369' 
i 1,219,165 
1,136,931 

4&M* 

4^267 

60 

3Q 

60 

100 

600 

2000 

600 

1000 

i 

Ulis.? 

Bichhal. 

Kagwir.* 

Dewak.’ 

Bichhal. 

Sarkar  of  Kumdon. 

Containing  21  Mahals.  The  revenue  of  5 Mahals  undetermined.  16 
Mahukty  in  money.  40,437,700  Dams.  Caetes  various.  Cavalry,  3000. 


Infantry,  50,000. 


Revenue 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

Xodan,1 

400,000 

Jakrim, 

6,000,000 

Bhukei and  Bhikst,  2 Mahals,... 

400,000 

Jariyah, 

8,000,000 

Bastwah,  ... 

200,000 

Jiwan, 

2,500,000 

Pachdtar,  ... 

400,000 

Chanli,  Sahajgar  * Guzarpur,® 

Bhikan  Diwir, 

200,000 

Dwirahkdt,  ... 

Bhaktd, 

11,000,000 

Malwtiwh,4 

2,600,000 

Bhdri,  undetermined. 

Malichdr,  Sitachdr,  Kdmua, 

Ratfli,* 

Chanki* 

10,026,000 

400,000 

3 Mahals, 

6,137,700 

SarJcar  of  Sambhal. 


Containing  47  Mahals . 4,047,193  Bighas , 2 Biswas.  Reveune. 


66,941,431  Ddms . Suyurgkdl  2,892,394  Dams . Castes,  various.  Cavalry, 


4,375.  Infantry,  31,550.  Elephants,  50. 


Bighas 

Revenue 

ld 

h 

P 

OQ 

17 

$ 

00 

+3 

i 

Biswas. 

D. 

1 

o 

1 

a 

4-1 

a 

© 

W 

Anysdhah,  ... 

320,654 

6,342,000 

993,368 

5000 

50 

Aasampir, ... 

66,467 

2,389,478 

137,544 

30 

300 

• •• 

Itlimpur  Bharu, 

66,096 

1,870,640 

12,183 

100 

200 

... 

Castes. 


Sayyid. 

Tag*. 

Baishnavi. 


„ 1 Tar.  and  T.  Aden,  G.  Adown. 

• Tar.  and  G.  Batila. 

• Tar.  Thanki.  G.  Thungy.  T. 
Langhi. — Note  ‘‘in  the  maps,  Chanki, 

37 


now  called  Balahri  and  Sarbani.” 
4 Now  Jaspir. 

• Now  Gadarpurah. 

• Var.  Talwirah. 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

Id 

SB  M 

S' 

! 

I 

i 

i 

© 

CutM. 

m 

o 

i— « 

» 

tTjhiri,  ... 

125,221 

697,609 

2,788 

20 

m 

Jat. 

Akbar&btd, 

... 

58,790-14 

640,264 

429,676 

27,860 

50 

200 

Isldmpdr  Dargu, 

... 

11,817-10 

676 

20 

200 

IgUmibid,  .. 

... 

25,261-10 

846,848 

8,366,466 

6,894 

50 

500 

Jat. 

Bijnaur, 

... 

60,862 

18,154 

60 

B00 

... 

Tag*,  Brah- 

man. 

Raohhardop, 

... 

115,226-12 

828,822 

8,632 

50 

Tag*. 

Birdi, 

... 

16,027-12 

25 

Kdhi. 

Bis&ra, 

... 

8,008-7 

• •• 

26 

Khasia.1 

Chindpdr  ... 

... 

87,278 

481,071 

259,959 

60 

... 

Ta g*,  Jat, 

Ao. 

Jat. 

JaUKbdd,  ... 
Ch&aplah,  (T.  and 

var. 

49,893 

1,470,072 

12,268 

... 

Chaup*lah), 

... 

1,016,199 

1,840,812 

... 

100 

... 

Ganr. 

Jhild. 

... 

26,795 

237,809 

34,916 

60 

a(t. 

Jat. 

Jadw&r, 

... 

76,767-19 

828,846 

... 

50 

Mi 

Badgfijar. 

Suburban  district  of 

Sambhal, 

... 

206,450 

8,322,448 

148,789 

100 

500 

• •• 

Tagi,  Brib- 

man,  Ao. 

Deorah. 

.. 

96,965 

1,924,887 

25 

• •• 

Dhakah  (Elliot  Dh*kah), 

180,158-16 

670,364 

6,487 

26 

200 

... 

Rahds. 

Dabhfcrsi,  ... 

... 

82,692-11 

280,806 

• •• 

26 

200 

D&dflab,  ... 

... 

80,180-15 

20 

100 

Mi 

E6hi. 

Bdjpdr, 

... 

189,890 

50 

400 

• •• 

lUjpnt 

Rajabpdr,  ... 

Bambhal,  has  a 

brick 

40,846-9 

612,977 

2,288 

25 

150 

••• 

Kdkar. 

ShaikhiriMah. 

fort, 

... 

46,400 

850,963 

68,404 

50 

400 

Khokhar.* 

Seohirah,  ... 

27,945 

1,888,782 

1,418 

50 

800 

• •• 

Tag*. 

Birsi, 

62,400-11 

958,769 

162,814 

20 

Sayyid,  Ao. 

Sahanspdr, 

54,844-10 

37,502 

944,304 

1,038 

50 

lf# 

Tag*. 

S&rsiwah,  ... 

... 

218,'  157 

16 

Ml 

Kanrawah. 

Bblrkdt,  ... 

4,921,051 

100 

1000 

Bhihi. 

... 

80,417 

900,496 

674,986 

472 

20 

200 

••• 

Ganr. 

Kundarki,  ... 

86,164 

80,978 

74,936 

60 

400 

..a 

K*yath. 

Kiratpur,  ... 

2,410,609 

166,218 

100 

• ••  I 

Tags,  Jat. 

Kachh,  ... 

99,868 

1,248,095 

6,765 

20 

BjJJ 

Gandaur,  ... 

18,576-17 

34.270 

80 

Taga. 

K&bar, 

83,282-7 

566,589 

16,019 

50 

BSl 

see 

Chanh&L 

Gananr, 

61,006-1 

267,919 

17,719 

10 

B 

iM 

Mnsalmtn. 

Khinkari,  ... 

... 

81,616-7 

10 

By**! 

Lakhndr.  ... 

... 

246,440 

82,983 

llPltl* 

• •• 

Ganr. 

Lfswah, 

1,871 

10 

BISS 

Hnghalpdr, 
Hanjhanlah,  (E. 

168,374 

100 

600 

Tag*. 

Ha- 

jhanlah), 

142,461 

1,787,666 

6,970 

400 

Mi 

Badgdjar. 

Han  da  war,  .. 

66,710 

1,266,996 

20,455 

25 

KSi 

eat 

Bais. 

Nadinah,  (Elliot 

Nagt 

nah), 

... 

99,288 

2,647,242 

284,868 

50 

■9 

... 

Ahir. 

1 Khassiah  is  given  in  Elliot  (Appen- 
dix, 0.  287)  I.)  as  a branch  of  the 
Sudraa. 


* A Bdjptit  olan,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Ghakkar. 
E.  1 . 99, 
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Nahtaur,  in  this  p<ir- 
ganah , the  mulberry 
grows  in  great  per- 
fection of  else  and 
sweetness — a span  in 
length,!  ... 

Neodhanah, 

Nan51i,  ...  ••• 

Hatamnah, 


Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!• 

fa 

0Q 

i 

o 

Infantry. 

| 

1 

a 

Castes. 

86,974-18 

1,788,160 

4,675 

50 

800 

Tagi. 

808,680-10 

904,676 

... 

100 

500 

... 

Gaur. 

181,681 

1,408,098 

48,212 

60 

400 

... 

Batfgfijar. 

6,706-14 

860,000 

••• 

50 

400 

••• 

K<5dar. 

Barkdr  of  Saharanpur. 

Containing  36  Mahals . 3,530,370  Bighas,  3 Biswas . Revenue, 

87,830,659  Dams.  Suywrghal  4,991,485  Ddms . Castes,  various.  Cavalry, 


3,955.  Infantry,  22,270. 


a 

| 

Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

ffo 

tr 

f 

| 

S 

o. 

Castes. 

£ 

s 

■a 

t-i 

£ 

H 

Indri,  has  a brick  fort 

near  the  Jumna, 

148,900-88 

7,078,826 

691,908 

60 

■ PIPE 

... 

Ranghar, 

Tagi. 

Ambihtah, ... 

17,764 

181,780 

20 

... 

Gujar, 

A$w4n.* 

Budhinah,... 

155,683 

3,698,041 

40 

... 

Tags.  Jat 

Bidauli, 

111,226 

8,116,185 

8,676,407 

1,400,255 

146,749 

... 

... 

• •• 

Sayyid. 

fiahatkan  jiwar, 

178,471 

■21 

KOI 

Tagi 

Bh6gpdr,  has  a brick 

Birhah. 

fort  on  the  Ganges, 
a Hindi  place  of  wor- 
ship, ...  ... 

94,428 

2,388,120 

6,941 

1000 

Rajpdt  Sarir. 

Ffirohapdr, 

Bhfinah,  (Elliot  Bhfi- 

86,949 

20 

800 

.*.! 

mah), 

67,461 

8,186,496 

28,453 

7000 

... 

Sayyid. 

Baghrd,  ... 

1,918,196 

74,840 

200 

... 

Jat. 

Bhani(h,  ... 

49,288 

281,877 

8,650 

200 

... 

Tagi. 

Thinah  Bhim, 

817,860 

20 

500 

... 

Rajput, 

Sadbdr. 

I Probably,  acoording  to  Dr.  King,  the 
Monts  laevigata,  a long  thin  berry  with  a 
mawkish,  sweet  taste. 

* This  word  ( ) signifies  * aiders’ 

or  ‘assistants.’  Unless  it  be  another 
form  of  Anfdri,  I am  unable  to  explain 


it  and  the  text  gives  it  on  the  authority 
of  all  MSS.  without  comment.  This 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  Pfrzidah 
family  of  Sayyids.  It  many  be  an 

error  for  c/W  for  which  see  Yol.  I,  p, 
456,  n.  2. 


I- 
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Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

h 

h 

0 

QQ 

Infantry. 

Elephants. 

Castes. 

Tnghla^pur, 

81,866 

222,277 

128,863 

20 

30 

Jat. 

Jaur*si, 

... 

211,761 

2,47 1 ,277 

71,297 

20 

200 

... 

Bidar. 

Jauli, 

45,663 

1,310,067 

152,396 

Sayyid, 
(Cavalry 
entered 
under  Sar- 

<5t.) 

Charthawal, 

Suburban  district  of 
Sah*ranpur,  has  a 
brick  fort  cloths  of 
the  kinds,  Khdfah  and 
Chant  dr  (Yol.  1,  p. 
94)  are  here  made  in 

85,916 

1,668,882 

68,872 

20 

200 

Tags. 

perfection, 
Deoband,  has  a 

brick 

212,836-16 

6,961,646 

706,448 

100 

800 

... 

Afghan, 
Kalal,  Tags. 

fort, 

... 

836,861 

6,477,977 

641,946 

60 

300 

Gujar,  Tags. 

lUmptir,  ... 

... 

79,419 

1,777,908 

78,697 

60 

400 

... 

Sad  bar, 
Tag*. 

Burki, 

... 

2,768 

1,628,360 

8,361 

25 

200 

... 

Rajput, 

Sadbir,1 

Tag4, 

Brahman. 

B&eptir  T*t*r, 

4,688-8 

... 

10 

200 

... 

Tag*. 

Sikri  Bhukarh^ri, 
Sarsawah,  has  a 

brick 

183,211 

3,003,611 

40 

200 

... 

Jat. 

fort, 

2,616,126 

16,165 

30 

200 

... 

Tag*. 

Sarbt, 

2,207,779 

51,671 

60 

1000 

„ 

Do. 

Birdhanah, . . . 

1,690,606 

43,842 

30 

800 

... 

Tag*,  Ahir. 

Sambalh6r*,* 

• ss 

31,963 

1,011,078 

11,078 

Sayyid  (Car. 
entered 
under 
Bhonah.) 

Sdranpalri,... 

22,628 

260 

... 

Jat. 

Khatanli,  ... 

t # ( 

8,624,688 

190,919 

40 

300 

... 

Tags,  Kulal. 

Khddi, 

86,618 

2,614,673 

68,906 

60 

400 

Jat,  Tag* 

Kair*nnh,  ... 

71,246 

2,025,238 

223,679 

20 

200 

... 

Gujar. 

Gangoh, 

ii# 

62,137 

2,029,032 
1, 796^058 

822,515 

76,602 

300 

2000 

... 

Turkom*n. 

Lakhnauti,... 

•t- 

300 

2100 

... 

Do. 

Mnxaffarab*d, 
Manglaur,  has  a 

brick 

81,306-16 

4,074,064 

71,899 

20 

200 

... 

Ranghar, 
Sand*r * 

fort. 

... 

2,360,311 

197,266 

*40 

300 

... 

Brahman, 
Bad  gujar. 

Malhaipur,... 

81,010 

2,244,070 

23,077 

>00 

600 

... 

Afghan, 

TagA, 

Brahman. 

Nakdr, 

... 

1,387,070 

26,104 

40 

300 

Afghan, 

Br*hman. 

N*nautab,  ... 

... 

29,224 

724,163 

18,684 

H 

... 

Afghan. 

1 Yar.  Sadar.  ft  Var.  Sadri  note  suggests  Pun  dir. 

* Sanbaltar*. 
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Sarkdr  of  Ilhvdri. 


Containing  12  Mahals.  1,155,011  Bighas , 10  Biswas.  Snytirgh&l. 
739,268  Dams.  Revenue  * * * *.  Cavalry,  2,175.  Infantry,  14,600. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

I0' 

I 

1 

Castes. 

© 

■a 

►H 

Biwal, 

110,875 

4,114,758 

16,274 

100 

2001 

RAjpflt, 

Ah£r,  Jat. 

Piifiddhi, 

81,970 

2,870,080 

5,260 

60 

500 

Do.  Do. 

BhdhArah,  (E.  Bhorah) 

38,547 

766,548 

986,228 

846 

100 

1000 

Abfr. 

Tiorfl,  has  a brick  fort, 

35,858 

51,573 

50 

500 

MusalmAn, 

KhaildAr.1 

RewAri  with  sub.  diet. ; has  a 

brick  fort, 

404,100 

400 

2000 

Thathar, 

Ahir,  Jat. 

BatAi  JatAi, 

52,120 

528 

... 

400 

K<5*  $Mim  Ali, 

80,410 

8,367,980 

110,880 

25 

400 

RAjp6t, 

Ahir. 

Gheldt,  ...  ... 

27,270-10 

656,688 

• •• 

700 

2000 

RAjput  Tha- 

*har. 

KohAnah,  ...  ... 

6uhnah,  has  a stone  fort  on 

15,264 

• •• 

50 

500 

Do.  Do. 

a bill  ; here  a hot  Bpriug 
and  Hind?  shrine, 

251,738 

8,928,864 

160,568 

200 

2000 

Do.  Do. 

Kimranah,  has  a stone  fort 

on  a hill. 

86,047 

682,269 

... 

600 

4000 

Various. 

Sarkdr  of  Hisdr  Fvrdzah*  ( Hissdr ). 


Containing  27  Mahals.  8,114,497  Bighas . Revenue,  52,554,905 
D6mst  Suyurghdl9  1,406,519  Bams . Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  6,875. 


Infantry,  60,800. 


Agrdwah  (var.  Agrdhah). 
Game  of  all  kinds  abounds. 
Sport  chiefly  hajrking,  ... 
Ahroni, 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

£2 

h 

►» 

GO 

46,717 

19,537 

1,748,970 

857,367 

6,654 

160,033 

Castes. 


200 

100 


2000  J 4*6, • Jat. 
1000  Gujar,  Jat. 


1 Var.  KhaldAn,  JaldAz. 

* Called  after  the  Emperor  Fir<5z 
8hih  Tnghlak  who  founded  the  town  of 
that  name  about  1854  A.  D. 

* Var.  IJAtd,  JAlti.  JA*d  is  no  doubt 


correct.  It  is  another  form  of  the  word 
Jat,  but  also  means  a branch  of  the 
Cham&r  tribe,  and  is  said  to  be  a RAj- 
pdt  tribe  about  KarnAl,  chiefly  Muham- 
madans. 


♦ 
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Ww 

If 

Revenne 

D. 

1 

'f® 

1 

f 

Castes. 

CO 

«S 

O 

1 

Atkherah,  has  a briok  fort, 

and  a Hindu  temple  called 
Govardhan,1... 

82,991 

1,676,200 

200 

2000 

Jat,  Topwfr. 

Bhangiw&l, 

ese 

1,800,000 

... 

M 

2000 

lUjpat, 

BttWr, 

Pnniyioi  •••  ... 

Jat, 

Pfinya.* 

... 

wm 

8000 

Jat,  Pnnya?. 
Ri^hdr,  Jat. 

Bh&rangi, 

... 

880,832  | 

... 

Eg 

2000 

Barw&lah,  ...  ... 

186,799 

1,097,807 

109,062 

100 

1600 

Sayyid, 

UaUloldtli, 

Bhatu,*  ...  ... 

Bal ftil. 

... 

440,280 

50 

1000 

Jat. 

Barwd,  ...  ... 

6,254 

64,680 

25 

300 

Jdtfi,  Jat. 

Bhatnlr  has  a briok  fort,  ... 

16,683 

938,042 

... 

e a 

10,000 

R4th6r,  B»j. 

Tohanah,  Do.  ... 

pit. 

180,744 

4,694,854 

150,680 

400 

3000 

Afghan, 

Lohani. 

Toshim,  ...  ... 

511,075 

1,068,548 

2,686 

200 

1000 

R6th6r,  Raj- 
pit,  Jat. 

Jind,  3 miles  from  the  town 

in  the  village  of  Pand&rah, 
is  a Hindu  temple, 

281,584 

5,401,749 

123,080 

500 

4000 

Silir,  lUj- 
put,  J4$d. 

Jamdlpdr,  the  Ghaggar  flows 

through  several  villages 

142,455 

4,277,461 

here,  ...  ... 

Hisir  (Hissir)  with  sub. 

81,461 

400 

Topwar,  Jat. 

diet,  has  2 forts,  one  of 
brick,  one  of  stone, 

176,512-18 

4,039,895 

183,879 

500 

2000 

J4$d,  Ran- 

ghar, 

Sowiran 

* 

29,207-18 

(Sheor&n), 

Singw&n* 

Dh&tarat,  has  a briok  fort,... 

978,027 

46,556 

100 

2000 

Jat,  Afghan. 

Sirsi,  do. 

258,355 

4,861,868 

600 

5000 

Jonah  (note 

Johiya). 

Seordn, 

... 

agxixiTuM 

... 

IE d 

1000 

Jat,  Seoptn 

(Sheoram.) 

1 Govardhan  (nourisher  of  kine)  name 
of  a bill  in  Brinddban,  said  to  have  been 
lifted  np  and  supported  by  Krishna 
upon  one  finger  for  7 days  to  shelter  the 
cowherds  from  a storm  of  rain  Bent  by 
Indra  to  test  Krishna’s  divinity.  Henoe 
he  is  called  Qovardhan  dhar  and  GUn  dhar 
the  hill-supporter.  A variant  of  A^khe- 
rah  is  Ankharah.  G.  and  T.  Augharah. 


• A Jat  clan. 

9 At  p.  106,  Bhaftti.  These  discre- 
pancies cannot  always  be  noted  and  must 
be  oompared  by  reference  to  both  lists, 
See  Elliot’s  Races  N-W.  P.  Vol.  II,  p. 
133. 

4 This  and  the  Sheoram  are  two  of 
the  chief  Jat  clans  of  the  Delhi  territory. 
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3 

Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

!d 

| 

1 

Castes. 

' 

& 

CD 

08 

O 

3 

Sfdhmnkh,  soil  mostly  sand, 

171,878 

ess 

60 

600 

Rljplt, 

Ri(h<5r,  Jat. 

Bewini, 

48,512 

76,760 

• se 

100 

1000 

Kijptit, 

8hincdah  Dibit  (sixteen 

* , 

villages) 

89,740 

960,111 

12,586 

200 

1600 

Rijpdt,  Top* 

war. 

FatfcibAd,  has  a briok  fort, 

88,661 

1,184,392 

81,867 

200 

8000 

Rijpit, 

Ritb6r, 

Gdjar,  Jat. 

Gobinab,  ... 

68,961 

8,876,116 

16,146 

800 

8000 

Jat,  Jujbata 

Kbindab,  here  a large  tank 

in  which  the  Hindis  think 

it  auspicious  and  holy  to 
bathe, 

• 19,488 

1,119,864 

47,978 

100 

2000 

Jat,  Gadi 
(var.  Kari.) 

Mahim,  has  a briok  fort  (an 

illegible  sentenoe  follows 
in  one  MS.)  ... 

188,080 

4,968,618 

84,802 

700 

2000 

Biipdt, 

Tovwar, 

Jat. 

Sinai,  has  a briok  fort, 

886,116 

6,484,438 

180,066 

600 

7000 

Rijpdt, 

Moltini, 

Jifu,  Jat. 

Sarka/r  of  Sirhind, 


Containing  33  Mahals , 7,729,466  Btghas,  7 Biswas.  Revenue, 
160,790,549  D&ms . Suyirghdl,  11,698,330.  Castes,  various.  Cavalry, 
9,225.  Infantry,  55,700. 


Bighaa 

Biswas. 

Revenne 

D. 

L 

0 

t 

1 

I 

Castes. 

CO 

o 

►H 

Ambilah, 

164,769 

4,198,094 

321,488 

100 

1000 

Ban6r, 

420,887 

W 

i 

1 

1,087,209 

700 

3000 

Ranghar, 

Afghin. 

Ranghar, 

Pail,  has  a briok  fort, 

626,932 

7,322,260 

162,267 

200 

2000 

Jat. 

Bbdd&r  (Bhaddr), 

86,877 

3,108,269 

1,406,106 

60 

700 

Jat,  8!A 

w hr* 

Bbafandab, 

... 

3,125,000 

... 

400 

2000 

Pindri,  ... 

Thiyah,  has  a brick  fort  on 

84,190 

686,870 

47,162 

20 

800 

Ranghar. 

the  Sntlej,  ... 

273,866 

7,860,809 

2,869,841 

1500 

1,000 

Mnnj1  (Yar, 

Shaikh). 

Jat. 

* See.  VoL  I,  p.  636. 
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I 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

i 

> 

■43 

| 

Castea. 

0 

00 

se 

O 

J3 

ThanAsar,  has  a brick  fait.  238,988-17 

7,850,803 

to 

I 

bo 

50 

1500 

Eanghar, 

Jat. 

Chahat  (T.  and  G.  Jhefc, 

Afghan, 

Jhut.)  on  the  Ghaggar.  1 

168,749 

760,994 

49,860 

960| 

1100 

RAjput. 

Chark  (T.  Djerk  G.  Jerk). 

63,683 

1,638,090 

21,619 

20 

300 

Jat. 

KbizrAbAd^  has  a brick  fort. 

332,489 

12,069,918 

628,170 

200 

8000 

Bhttti,  Jat. 

DdrAlah* 

66,768 

71,957 

2,188,443 

1,601,346 

86,710 

50 

300 

Eanghar. 

Dh6tah, 

DeorAnah,  ... 

1,846 

300 

1500 

Rajpfit. 

12,339 

680,985 

17,385 

20 

200 

Jat. 

Rupar,  has  a brick  fort, 
Sirhind  with  sub.  dist.  haB 

66,144 

6,006,649 

26,034 

200 

1000 

Rajput  Ac. 

a brick  fort, 

828,458 

12,082,680 

603,536 

1700 

2000 

Rsjpdt, 

BarAh, 

| 

- 

Khaufi, 

D&dah 

(Dadu  ?) 

1 Jat. 

Sam  An  ah, 

904,261 

12,822,270 

782,000 

700 

2000 

BarAh,  Jat. 

BunAm,  has  a brick  fort,  ... 

988,562 

7,007,696 

7,696 

500 

2000 

Rangfair. 

Sad  ho  rah,  has  a brick  fort. 

34,361 

4,298,064 

273,266 

400 

6000 

ChauhAn, 

Ranghar. 

SultAnptir  BArhah, 

13,736 

427,036 

32,759 

20 

100 

Do.  KAjpdt. 

ShAhabad, 

134,146 

6,751,468 

761,687 

200 

1600 

ChauhAn, 

Rajput, 

Brahmtn. 

Fathptir, 

60,931 

684,870 

16,440 

25 

400 

Rajpdt,  Pun- 

dir. 

KaryAt  RAe  Samu, 

28,099 

1,220,090 

6,874 

40 

900 

Ranghar, 
Jat,  BarAh. 
(var. 
BArah.) 

•Kethal,  has  a brick  fort: 

here  Hindu  shrines, 

918,025 

10,638,630 

309,146 

200 

8000 

Rajput 

GubrAm,  Do. 

188,574 

6,138,630 

1 ,058,982 

50 

100 

Ranghar, 
Jat,  Khaari. 

Lndbi&nah.  has  a brick  fort 

on  the  Sutlej, 

43,469 

2,294,633 

44,638 

100 

700 

Awan.1 

Khaari, 

Ranghar. 

Mnst&fsAbAd,  ... 

271,399 

7,496,691 

670,976 

20C 

1000 

ChanhAn, 

204,377 

Ranghar. 

Mascngan, 

7,053,259 

626,690 

200 

1000 

Jat. 

Mansur  pur, 

116,242 

1,830, >25 

326,690 

200 

1000 

Ranghar. 

MAler, 

MAchhiwArah,  has  a brick 

103,444 

260,683 

26,176 

100 

600 

Mnnj. 

fort, 

17,272 

260,552 

250,652 

100 

500 

Khauri,  WAh 

(var 

WArah). 

HApari, 

98,766 

1,146,118 

80 

300 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 

1 See  Elliot,  I.  113.  Extract  from 
Cunningham  who  gives  the  possession 
of  Taxila  to  this  people  before  Alexan- 


der's invasion.  Also  Vol.  1,  p.  456,  of 
the  present  work. 
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Sovereigns  of  Delhi. 


I. 


Twenty  princes  reigned  437  years  1 month  28  days.1 


Anangpal,  To^war  (Toar  or  Tenore  of  U.  T.) 

Yu. 

18 

M. 

0 

D. 

0 

Basdeva 

...  ... 

19 

1 

18 

Ghaugnu  (var.  Khanka,  Kbankdr,  Kankeo, 
Kanakpal  Gangn.  ... 

21 

3 

28 

Pirthimal  (var.  Pirtbipdl)  .„ 

• ••  Ml 

19 

6 

19 

Jaideva  ...  ... 

Ml  *M 

20 

7 

28 

Nirpal  (var.  Hirpdl) 

• ••  IM 

14 

4 

9 

Adrab,  (var.  Andiraj  and  26-8-15) 

Ml  MS 

26 

7 

11 

Bicbhraj 

see  see 

21 

2 

13 

Bik,  (Anekpal,  Anakpdl)  ... 

sea  e • • 

22 

3 

16 

Bagbnpal 

ess  mi 

21 

6 

5 

Nekpdl  (Rekbpdl) 

• m ess 

20 

4 

4 

Gopdl 

• SS  IM 

18 

3 

15 

Salakban 

•••  sts 

25 

2 

2 

Jaipal 

ss  s SS  # 

16 

4 

13 

Kanwarpal 

s SS 

29 

9 

11 

Anekpal 

see  » s s 

29 

6 

18 

Bijaipdl,  (var.  Tajpdl) 

•••  ss# 

24 

1 

6 

Mahipdl  (var.  Muhetsdl)  ... 

ss#  # # s 

25 

2 

13 

Akndpal 

•••  ••• 

21 

2 

15 

Pirthiraj 

22 

3 

16 

* This  number  does  not  accord  with 
the  totalB.  It  would  be  as  unprofitable 
ms  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  digest  or 
reconcile  the  order,  number  and  length 
of  these  reigns  among  various  authori- 
ties, when  dates  are  unknown  or  con- 
jectural, the  names  of  the  princes  dis- 

puted and  their  existence  npythical. 
After  this,  the  minute  exactness  of  their 
duration  of  reigns  would  be  ridiculous 
enough  even  were  not  the  totals  short 
of  the  number  that  heads  the  list,  by 
about  60  years.  Tioffenthaler  begins 

38 


the  series  from  Yudishthira,  differing  as 
widely  from  Wilford  and  Tod,  as  they 
do  from  each  other,  and  follows  with 
another  series  from  **  quelqnes  eorits 
persans  ” at  variance  with  what  has 
preceded,  and  continuing  with  a further 
list  of  princes  “ rapport£g  encore  diff£re- 
ment  ” from  a Persian  history.  The  un- 
ravelling of  this  tangle  will  afford  abun- 
dant occupation  to  those  interested  in 
these  details.  I suspect  that  they  are 
not  many. 
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IL 

Seven  princes  reigned  951  years  and  7 months. 

Ys.  M.  D. 

Bildeva  (Baldeva)  ChauhAn 
Amr  Gangd 
KhirpAl 


StimAr 
Jahir 
NAgdeva 
Pithaura  (Prithwi  RAe) 


6 

5 

20 

7 
4 

8 
49 


1 

2 

1 

4 

4 
1 

5 


III. 


Eleven  princes  of  the  Ghori  dynasty  reigned  96  years  6 months  and 


20*  days. 

A.  H. 

A.  D. 

588 

1192 

Snlt&n  Mpizzn’ddin8  Muhammad 

SAm  Ghori  ...  ... 

14 

0 

0 

602 

1206 

99 

gutbn’ddin  Eibak  ... 

4 

0 

0 

607 

1210 

n 

ArAm  ShAh,  his  son 

1 

0 

0 - 

607 

1210 

It 

Shamsu’ddin  Altmish 

26 

0 

0 

633 

1235 

99 

Rnknu’ddin  Firdz  ShAh,  bis 

son  ...  ...  ... 

0 

6 

28 

634 

1236 

19 

Raziah,  his  sister, 

3 

6 

6 

637 

1239 

99 

Mnizzn’ddin  BahrAm  ShAh, 

his  brother 

2 

1 

15 

640 

1242 

99 

AlAu’ddin  Mas*dd  ShAh,  his 

nephew  ...  ... 

4 

1 

1 

643 

1245 

99 

NA^iru’ddin  Mahmud  ShAh, 

his  uncle 

19 

3 

0 

664 

1265 

99 

Ghiyagu’ddin  Balban 

20 

and  some 

months. 

685 

1286 

99 

Mnizzn’ddin  KaikubAd,  his 

grandson  ...  ...  3 Do. 

IV. 

Thirteen  princes  of  the  Khilji  dynasty  reigned  129  years  10  months 
and  19  days. 

688  1289  Sultan  Jalalu'ddm  Khilji  7,  — some  months 


* Var.  73  and  Gladwin  83.  The  total 
gives  94-7.  Cf.  Table  XXIII  of  U.  T. 
p.  104,  and  Table  L of  the  Indian 


dynasties  taken  from  Ferishta,  p.  124. 

• Var.  8. 

* Also  called  Shah&bn’ddm. 
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Ya. 

M. 

D. 

695 

1295 

Sult&t) 

^.liu’ddin  Kbilji  his  nephew 

20,  some  months. 

716 

1316 

» 

Shah&ba’ddin  Omar,  his  son 

0 

8 some 

days. 

717 

1317 

» 

JjCutbu’ddin  Mubirak  Shih, 

his  elder  brother 

14l 

4 

0 

721 

1321 

M 

N&piru’ddin  Khasran  Khin, 

0 

6 

0 

721 

1321 

77 

Ghiyigu’ddin  TnghlaV  Shih, 

4,  some  months. 

725 

1324 

77 

Muhammad,  his  son, 

27 

0 

0 

752 

1351 

» 

Firdz  Shih,  sou  of  his  pater- 

nal uncle, 

88  some  months. 

790 

1388 

n 

TughlaV  Shih,  his  grandson, 

0 

5 

8* 

791 

1889 

» 

Abu  Bakr  Sbib,  son  of  his 

paternal  uncle. 

1 

6 

0 

793 

1391 

n 

Muhammad  Shih,  his  pater- 

nal uncle, 

6» 

7 

0 

796 

1393 

» 

^la’nddin  Sikandar,  his  son. 

0 

1 

11 

796 

1393 

n 

Mahmud,  his  brother. 

20 

2 

0 

V. 

817 

1414 

Khizr  Khin4  of  the  Sayyid  Dynasty, 

7 

2 

2 

824 

1421 

Mubirak  Shih,  „ 

13 

3 

16 

837 

1433 

Muhammad  Shih,  „ ... 

10,  some  months. 

850 

1446 

Sul{in  Alau’ddin  4-ilam  Shih, 

7 

do. 

854 

1450 

77 

Behldl  Lodi,  •••  ... 

38 

8 

8 

894 

1488 

77 

Sikandar,  his  son, 

28 

5 

0 

923 

1517 

77 

Ibrahim,  his  son,  ... 

7,  some  months. 

17 

Biber, 

5 

0 

0 

77 

Humayin,  ... 

9 

8 

1 

947 

1540 

77 

Shir  Khin  Sir, ...  ... 

5 

0 

0 

952 

1545 

77 

Salim  Khin,  his  son,  ... 

8 and  odd. 

1 All  the  MSS.  concur  in  this  glaring 
error,  an  evident  slip  of  a copyist  of  14 
for  4.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  on 
the  7th  Muharram  A.  H.  717  (22nd  March 
1317)  and  was  killed  6th  Rabii  I,  A.  H. 
721  (6th  April  1321.) 

• Var.  8. 

* Thus  in  all  MSS.,  but  Ferishta  dis- 
covers the  method  of  computation  by 
datjpg  this  reign  from  the  abdication  of 


his  father  Fir<5z  Shih  in  his  favour  on 
the  6th  Sh$ban  789  A.  H.  (21st  August 
1387)  to  his  death  on  the  17th  Rabii  I 
796  (20th  January  1393)  disregarding  the 
two  intermediate  reigns. 

4 I take  the  dates  from  the  U.  T.  but 
discrepancies  arise  from  disputed  success 
sions,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  which 
often  existed  in  the  intervals  of  these 
reigns. 
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Ys.  M.  D. 


960 

1552 

Sul|4n  Mdb&riz  Khdn  Adali. 

961 

1553 

„ Ibrahim,  ••• 

... 

some  months. 

962 

1554 

„ Sikandar, 

... 

ditto. 

„ Humdydn, 

... 

13  0 

In  the  year  429  of  the  era  of  Bikram4jit  (A.  D.  372)  Anangpdl1  of  the 
Toijwar  tribe  reigned  with  justice  and  founded  Delhi.  In  the  year  848  of 
the  same  limi-solar  era  (A.  D.  791)  in  the  vicinity  of  that  renowned  city, 
a hotly  contested  battle  was  fought  between  Pri  third j Top  war  and  Bildeva 
Chauhan,  and  the  sovereignty  was  transferred  to  this  latter  tribe.  Daring 
the  reign  of  Rdjd  Pi  than  ra  (Prithwi  Rdja)  Snlt&n  Muizzu’ddin  Sdm  made 
several  incursions  into  Hindustan  without  any  material  success.  The 
Hindu  chronicles  narrate  that  the  Rdjd  engaged  and  defeated  the  Sul^n8 
in  seven  pitched  battles.  In  the  year  588  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1192,)  an  eighth 
engagement  took  place  near  Thanesar  and  the  Rdjd  was  taken  prisoner. 
One  hundred  renowned  champions  (it  is  related)  were  among  his  special 
retainers.  They  were  severally  called  Samants  and  their  extraordinary 
exploits  cannot  be  expressed  in  language  nor  reconciled  to  experience 
or  reason.  It  is  said  that  at  this  battle  none  of  these  champions  was 
present,  and  that  the  Rdjd  kept  to  his  palace  in  selfish  indulgence, 
passing  his  time  in  unseemly  pleasure,  heedless  of  the  administration  of 
the  state  and  of  the  welfare  of  his  troops. 

The  story  runs  that  Rdja  Jaichand  Ra^hdr,  who  held  the  supremacy 
of  Hindustan  was  at  this  time  ruling  at  Kanauj,  and  the  other  Rdjas  to 
some  extent  acknowledged  his  authority  and  he  himself  was  so  liberal- 
minded  that  many  natives  of  Irdn  and  Turan  were  engaged  in  his  servioe. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  celebrating  the  great  sacrifice  symbolic  of 


* Another  name  for  Raya-S6na.  Wil- 
ford  says  that  he  waa  called  Anangp&la 
or  befriended  by  love  probably  for 
his  success  in  his  amours,  which  he 
displayed  by  carrying  off  his  brother’s 
wife.  Teiffenthaler  calls  him  Rasena 
and  credits  him  with  the  building  of 
Delhi,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Agni- 
pur&na.  Wilford’s  criticism  of  these 
dates  and  his  emendations  (Yol.  IX.  As. 
Res.  p.  169)  are  based  on  the  incorrect 
statement  that  Abol  Fazl  makes  the 
1st  year  of  Yikramaditya  to  correspond 
with  the  1st  of  the  Hijra.  His  conclu- 
sions are  consequently  entirely  wrong. 


* The  text  should  have  ^UaJLo  in- 
stead of  ^UnJLi  as  in  the  S.  ul  M. 

• I learn  from  Professor  Cowell  that 
the  primary  meaning  attaohed  to  this 
term  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Diet,  is 
* neighbour/  and  the  Beoond  signification, 
( vassal/  in  which  sense  it  often  oocurs 
in  Sanskrit  poetry.  Monier  Williams 
defines  it  as  “a  neighbouring  king— a 
feudatory  or  tributary  prinoe  ” and  adds 
a third  meaning  * a leader,  general, 
champion  ’ which  applies  to  the  text 
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paramount  supremacy  and  set  about  its  preparations.  One  of  its  conditions 
is  that  all  menial  service  should  be  performed  by  princes  alone,  and  that 
even  the  duties  of  the  royal  scullery  and  the  kindling  of  fires  are  directly 
a part  of  their  office.  He  likewise  promised  to  bestow  his  beautiful 
daughter  on  the  bravest  of  the  assembled  chivalry.  R4jd  Pith  aura  had 
resolved  to  attend  the  festival,  but  a chance  speech  of  some  courtier  that 
while  the  Chauhan  sovereignty  existed,  the  great  sacrifice  could  not 
legitimately  be  performed  by  the  Ra(h6r  chief,  inflamed  his  ancestral 
pride  and  he  held  back.  Raj4  J aichand  proposed  to  lead  an  army  against 
him,  but  his  counsellors  representing  the  duration  of  the  war  and  the 
approach  of  the  appointed  assembly,  dissuaded  him  from  the  enterprise. 
To  carry  out  the  integrity  of  the  festival,  a statue  of  Raja  Pithaura  was 
made  iu  gold  and  placed  in  the  office  of  porter  at  the  royal  gates.  Roused 
to  indignation  at  this  news,  Raj&  Pithaura  set  out  in  disguise  accompanied 
by  500  pioked  warriors  and  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gathering  and  carry- 
mg  off  the  image,  he  put  a great  number  to  the  sword  and  hastily  returned. 
The  daughter  of  Jaichand,  who  was  betrothed  to  another  prince,  hearing  of 
this  adventurous  deed,  fell  in  love  with  Pithaura  and  refused  her  suitor.  Her 
father,  wroth  at  her  conduot,  expelled  her  from  her  chamber  in  the  palace 
and  assigned  her  a separate  dwelling.  Pithaura,  distracted  at  the  news, 
returned  with  a determination  to  espouse  her,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Ch&nd&  a bard,  a rival  in  skill  of  Babylonian1  minstrelsy,  should  proceed 
to  the  court  of  Jaichand  on  the  pretence  of  chanting  his  praises,  while  the 
IUj4  himself  with  a body  of  chosen  followers  should  accompany  him  as 
attendants.  Love  transformed  the  intention  into  act,  and  by  this  ingenious 
device  and  the  spell  of  valour,  he  carried  off  his  heart’s  desire,  and  after 
prodigies  of  bravery  and  heroism  reached  his  own  kingdom.  The  hundred 
Sdmants  (above  mentioned)  accompanied  him  under  various  disguises. 
One  after  the  other  they  covered  his  retreat  and  defeated  their  pursuers. 
Gobind  Rae  Gehldt  made  the  first  stand  and  bravely  fighting,  fell.  Seven 
thousand  of  the  enemy  sank  engulfed  in  death  before  him.  Next  Narsingh 
Deva,  Ch&nd£,  Pundir,  and  Sdrdhol*  Solanki,  and  Pal  ban  Deva  Kaohhwdimh 
with  his  two  brothers,  during  the  first  day’s  action,  after  performing  feats 
of  astonishing  heroism  sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  all  these  heroes  perished 
in  the  retreat. 


1 The  words  in  the  text  are 

meaningless,  and  the  variants  are  not 
clearer,  bnt  to  one  MS.  that  reads 
a marginal  note  explains  it  with  the 
synonym  4/^  =»  Babylonian,  a well- 


known  proverbial  expression  for  fascina- 
tion and  enchantment.  I am  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  the  gloss  but  cannot 
amend  it. 

* Var.  S«dh61. 
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The  Raj4,  with  the  bard  Ch&nd£  and  two  of  hiB  brothers,  brought 
bis  bride  to  Delhi  amid  the  admiration  of  a wondering  world. 

Unfortunately  the  prinoe  was  all  engrossed  by  his  affection  for  his 
beautiful  wife  and  neglected  all  other  affairs.  After  a year  had  thus 
passed,  Sult&n  Shahabu’ddin  by  reason  of  the  above  events,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Jaichand,  and  assembling  an  army,  invaded  the  country 
and  captured  many  places.  But  no  one  dared  even  to  represent,  not  to  say, 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  At  last,  the  principal  nobles  meeting 
together,  introduced  Chand&  through  the  seven  gates  of  the  palace,  who 
entering  the  women’s  apartments,  by  his  representations  somewhat 
disturbed  the  R6j&’s  mind.  B at  in  the  pride  of  his  former  victories,  he 
marched  to  battle  with  but  a small  army.  As  his  brave  champions  were 
now  no  more,  his  kingdom  fallen  from  its  ancient  renown,  and  Jaichand 
his  former  ally,  reversing  his  past  policy,  in  league  with  the  enemy,  the 
KAj&  in  this  contest  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  by  the  Sul{6n  to 
Ghazni.  Ch£nd&  in  his  fidelity  and  loyalty  hastened  to  Ghazni,  entered 
the  Sultan’s  service  and  gained  his  favour.  By  his  address,  he  discovered 
the  Raj&  and  comforted  him  in  his  prison.  He  proposed  that  he  should 
praise  his  dexterity  with  the  bow  to  the  Sul$4n  who  would  desire  to  wit- 
ness it,  and  that  then  he  might  use  his  opportunity.  The  proposal  was 
carried  out  and  the  R£jd  pierced  the  Sulfdn  with  an  arrow.  His  re- 
tainers fell  upon  the  Raj&  and  Ch&ndd  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

The  Persian  historians  give  a different  account  and  state  that  the 
R6j&  was  killed  in  battle. 

Fate  discloses  many  such  events  from  its  treasure-house  of  wonders. 
But  where — and  blessed  is  he — who  will  take  warning  thereby  and  act 
on  the  lesson  P 

When  the  Chauhan  dynasty  fell,  the  choicest  portion  of  Hindustan 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sul^n  Muizzu’ddin  Ghori.  Leaving  Malik 
^utbu’ddin  (Eibak)  who  was  one  of  his  slaves,  at  the  village  Guhr&m,1 
he  himself  returned  to  Ghazni,  laying  waste  the  hilly  country  on  bis 
northern  march.  £utbu’ddin  in  the  same  year  possessed  himself  of  Delhi 
and  many  other  places  and  followed  up  his  successes  with  remarkable 
ability.  On  the  death  of  Muizzu’ddin,  Ghiy^u’ddin  Mahmud  son  of 
GhiyAgu’ddin  Muhammad  sent  from  Firdzkoh  (his  capital)  the  um- 
brella and  insignia  of  royalty  to  Malik  ]£u$bu’ddin.  £u(bu’ddin  was 


1 See  list  of  towns  in  Sirhind  Division,  it  at  70  k6t  from  Delhi.  The  hilly  country 
p.  290.  Ferishta  writes  and  places  he  waoted  was  the  Siwilika.  Feriehta. 
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enthroned  at  Lahore  and  exalted  his  reputation  by  his  justice,  munificence 
and  valour.  He  lost  his  life  while  playing  at  chaugdn .l 

The  nobles  raised  his  son  Aram  Sh&h  to  the  throne,  but  a strong  faction 
set  up  Malik  Altmish,  who  had  been  a purchased  slave,  and  was  the  son- 
in-law  and  adopted  heir  of  gutbu’ddln.  Ar6m  Sh4h  was  defeated  and 
retired  into  obscurity,  and  Altmish  assumed  the  title  of  Sharasu’ddin. 
It  is  said  that  his  father  was  chief  of  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes.  His 
brethren  and  cousins  distracted  by  envy,  sold,  like  Joseph,  this  nursling 
of  intelligence,  into  slavery.  Through  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  had 
various  changes  of  masters  until  a merchant  brought  him  to  Ghazni. 
Salf&n  Muizzu’ddin  S6m  proposed  to  purchase  him,  but  his  owner  chaffered 
for  his  value  and  placed  an  exorbitant  price  on  him.  The  Sult&n  enraged, 
forbade  any  one  to  purchase  him.  £utbu’ddin  on  his  return  to  Ghazni 
after  the  conquest  of  Gujar&t,  having  obtained  permission,  bought  him  for 
a large  sum  and  adopted  him  as  a son.  Khw&jah  {£utbu’ddin  Uahi*  was 
his  contemporary  and  edified  the  world  by  his  outward  demeanour  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  interior  life.  When  Altmish  died,  his  son  (Ruknu’ddin 
Fir6z  Sh&h)  succeeded  him  who  regarded  wealth  as  a means  of  self-indul- 
gence and  thought  little  of  winning  the  affections  of  his  people.  He 
made  over  the  control  of  affairs  to  his  mother  Sh&h  Turkdn.  The  nobles 
withdrawing  their  allegiance  raised  Razi&h  the  daughter  of  Sultan 
Shamsu’ddin  to  the  throne.  The  Sul^n  himself  had  previously  made  her 


1 He  fell  with  his  horse  while  playing 
at  polo,  the  modern  term  for  an  ancient 
game,  and  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
entered  his  chest  and  killed  him.  A. 
H.  607,  (1210  A.  D.)  Ferishta.  The 
Kutab  Mlnar,  a mosque  at  Delhi  still 
preserve  his  name,  if  not  his  memory. 
The  old  chaugdn  or  polo  grounds  still 
exist,  says  Cunningham,  (Lad&k,  p.  311) 
in  every  large  town  in  the  Panjab  hills ; 
in  Bil&spur,  Nadon,  Kangra,  Haripur 
and  Chamba  where  the  goal  stones  are 
still  standing.  The  game  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Baber,  but  became  obso- 
lete gradually  after  his  time. 

* 1/Bh  is  in  Transoxiana  and  was  his 
birthplace.  He  is  also  known  as  Kaki 
from  the  miraculous  production  of  bread 
eakee  of  the  kind  called  in  the  vernacu- 
lar hdk  supplied  by  the  prophet  Khizr 


for  the  needs  of  his  family  whose  sus- 
tenance his  meditations  gave  him  no 
leisure  or  occasion  to  provide.  These 
cakes  were  in  Ferishta’s  day  still  baked 
and  offered  at  his  shrine.  His  mother 
was  a woman  of  great  and  austere  virtue, 
and  his  future  sanctity  was  predicted 
by  Khizr  by  whose  personal  apparition 
he  was  twice  honoured.  He  was  offered 
by  Altmish  the  office  of  Shaikh  u*l  Islim 
which  he  declined.  His  intercourse 
with  that  monarch  and  the  eminent 
saints  of  his  day  may  be  gathered  from 
Ferishta’s  monograph  of  his  life  at  the 
close  of  his  history.  He  died  on  the  14th 
Babai  I,  A.  H.  634,  (A.  D.  1236).  A 
sketch  of  his  life  is  given  in  Dorn’s 
History  of  the  Afghans,  Book  III,  p.  2, 
and  his  death  placed  in  A.  H.  603. 
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liis  lieir.  Some  of  his  courtiers  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  while 
he  had  sons  still  living.  He  replied  that  his  sons,  addicted  to  drinking 
were  unfitted  for  the  dignity.  Daring  the  reign  of  Muizu’ddin  Bah  ram 
Sh&h,  the  Mughal  troops  devastated  Lahore.  A disloyal  faction  imprisoned 
the  king  and  put  him  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Al&u’ddfn  Mass  ad 
Shah  occurred  an  eruption  of  the  Mughals  into  Bengal,  entering  by  way  of 
China  or  Tibet, . but  his  troops  defeated  them.  Another  body  advanced 
from  Turkish t£n  to  Uch.  The  Sultdn  set  out  to  engage  them,  but  on  reach* 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Bi&h,  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated.  He  returned  to  Delhi  and  there  affected  the  company  of  low 
and  base  flatterers  and  ended  his  days  in  prison. 

Nagiru'ddin  Mahmud  ruled  with  capacity  and  munificence.  In  his 
time  also,  the  Mughals  entered  the  Panj&b  but  retreated  on  hearing  of  his 
approach. 

The  “ Tabak&t  i Nd?iri  ”l  takes  its  name  from  him.  He  had  many 
excellent  qualities.  Ghiyagu’ddin  Balban  who  had  been  the  slave  and  son- 
in-law  of  his  father,  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  minister  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  Ulugh*  Kh&n.  This  minister  filled  his  high  office  worthily 
and  sought  the  divine  favour  in  watchf nlness  over  his  people. 

N&siru’ddin  dying  without  children,  the  faithful  minister  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty.  Clemency  and  solid  gravity  of  character  added  fresh 
lustre  to  his  dignity,  and  far  from  spending  his  precious  hours  in  unworthy 
pursuits,  he  gladdened  his  kingdom  by  his  appreciation  of  merit,  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  his  devotion  to  God.  Those  of  ill  repute  and  the 
wicked  were  banished  into  obscurity,  and  the  good  happily  prospered  under 
his  encouragement.  He  conferred  the  government  of  the  Pan j 4b  on  his 
eldest  son  Muhammad,  commonly  known  as  Khdn  i Shahid*  through  whose 
valour  and  vigilance  the  province  rested  in  security.  Mir  Khusrau  and 
Mir  Hasan  were  in  his  suite.  He  was  returning  from  a visit  to  his  father 


1 A general  history  of  Persia  and 
India,  down  to  the  time  of  Saltan  Nasir- 
u’ddin  of  Delhi,  A.  D.  1262.  The 
author  was  Abu  Omar  Manh&j  al  Jor- 
jani. 

* e/t  or  yA  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
is  a Tartar  word  and  signifies  * great/ 
and  used  often  as  a proper  name  as  in  the 
oase  of  Ulugh  Beg  grandson  of  Timur. 

• Or  the  martyred  prince.  See  his 
death  in  Elphinstone,  after  his  defeat  of 


the  Mughals  under  Timur  Kh&n,  and  in 
Ferishta  under  Ghiyasu'ddin  Balban 
where  Abul  Fazl’s  assertion  of  the 
prince’s  unpreparedness  is  not  confirmed. 
It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
Mughals  that  he  was  surprised  by  an 
ambush  while  he  halted  by  the  banks  of 
a stream  to  drink  and  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  his  victory.  Mir  Khusrau 
alludes  to  his  escape  in  his  well-known 
poem,  the  Khizr  Khani. 
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unprepared  For  hostilities,  when  he  encountered  some  Mughal  troops  be- 
tween Dip&lpur  and  Labor  and  lost  his  life  in  the  action.  Mir  Khusran 
was  taken  prisoner  but  contrived  to  escape.  The  province  of  Bengal  had 
been  bestowed  by  Ghiyd§u'ddm  on  his  youngest  son  Bughra  Khan. 

On  the  death  of  G-hiya?u’ddin,  the  nobles  despatched  Kai  Khusran 
the  son  of  Khan  i Shahid,  who  had  been  nominated  heir,  to  (his  father's 
government  of)  Multan,  and  bestowed  the  title  of  Sultan  Muizzu’ddin 
Kaikubad  on  the  son  of  Bughra  Kh&n  who  thus  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  Delhi.  His  father  in  Bengal,  assuming  the  title  of  Ni^im’ddfn 
inarched  to  Delhi  whence  Kaikub&d  advanced  with  a force  to  encounter 
him.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarjd  (Gogra)  near  the  town 
of  Ajodhya,  and  through  the  conspiracy  of  disloyal  and  evil  counsellors, 
the  father  after  the  interview  returned  to  Bengal  and  the  supreme  sove- 
reignty rested  with  the  son.  It  is  strange  that  Amir  Khusran  should  have 
chosen  such  a subject  as  this  interview  for  encomium  in  his  poem  the 
Kirdn  u’s  Spdain . The  fortunes  of  this  thankless  unfilial  son  through  his 
insobriety  fell  into  decay.  A faction  set  up  his  son,  under  the  title  of 
Shamsu'ddin  to  remedy  the  disorder,  and  the  body  of  the  wretched  Kai- 
kubad was  flung  into  the  waters  of  the  Jumna.  Shamsu’ddin  was  set 
aside  and  the  sovereignty,  by  assent  of  the  ministers,  conferred  on  the 
Khiijis. 

Jalalu'ddin  who  was  paymaster  of  the  Imperial  forces,  ascended  the 
throne  and  by  his  simplicity  of  character  lent  no  favour  to  the  designs  of 
the  factious.  His  nephew  Malik  AlAu'ddin  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  his  care,  went  from  Karrah  to  the  Deccan  and  having  amassed  great 
booty  was  inflated  by  its  possession  and  proved  rebellious.  The  Sult&n 
by  the  persuasion  of  intriguers  advanced  from  Delhi  to  Karrah,  where  the 
traitor  slew  him  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sulj&n  Alau’ddin.  Thus  by 
a marvel  of  Fate  did  the  empire  devolve  on  this  miscreant,  yet  he  accom- 
plished some  excellent  reforms.  On  several  occasions  he  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Mughals.  Mir  Khusran  dedicated  to  him  his  Khamsah 1 and 
thestory  of  Dewal*  Rdni  to  his  son  Khizr  Khan.  Unfortunately  he  aban- 


* Or  five  poems,  via.,  the  HashtBihisht, 
Bikandar  Naroah,  Panj  Ganj,  Laila  wa 
Majnun,  Shinn  wa  Khnsraa. 

* Known  as  Dewilde  to  western  litera- 
ture. Moore  in  a note  to  the  preface  of 
Laila  Rookh  alludes  to  this  poem  on  the 
authority  of  Ferishta  as  “ the  history 
of  the  loves  of  Dewilde  and  Chizer 

39 


the  son  of  the  Emperor  Alla,  written  in 
an  elegant  poem  by  the  noble  Chusero.” 
The  story  will  be  found  in  Briggs, 
Yol.  I,  pp.  327-366.  Kaupla  Devi  her 
mother,  the  wife  of  Karan  R£e  of  Nahr- 
w&la  had  been  taken  captive  in  the  wars 
against  that  prince  (1297)  and  placed  in 
the  royal  harem.  In  1306  an  expedition 
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cloned  his  usual  prudence  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  a eunuch  (K&ftir)  on 
whom  he  conferred  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  Through  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  wretch,  his  three  sons  Khizr  Kh&n,  Sh&di  Kh&n  and  Mub&ralk 
Khan  were  imprisoned,  and  on  his  own  death,  by  the  same  instrumentality 
the  youngest  son  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Skah&bu'ddin. 
He  destroyed  the  sight  of  two  of  his  brothers,  but  Mubarak  Khan 
providentially  escaped.  A few  days  later  the  wretch  (K&ffir)  was 
himself  assassinated  and  Mubarak  Kh&n  who  was  in  prison  became  chief 
minister. 

Subsequently  he  deposed  his  younger  brother,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan  Kutbu’ddin.  He  reduced  Gujar&t  and  the  Deccan.  Through 
his  incapacity  and  licentious  disposition  he  chose  a favourite  of  the  lower 
orders  named  Hasan  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  bestowed  on  him 
the  title  of  Khusrau  Khan.  Although  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Crown 
represented  the  man’s  unworthiness  and  infamy,  the  king  regarded  their 
honest  advice  as  the  suggestions  of  envy,  till  Khusrau  Khan,  plotting 
secretly,  dared  to  assassinate  his  master  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  under 
the  title  of  Na^irn’ddin.  He  put  to  death  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family  of  Al&u’ddin  and  perpetrated  tbe  greatest  cruelties.  Malik  Gh&d 
who  was  one  of  Alau’ddin’s  chief  nobles,  defeated  and  slew  him  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  nobles,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Sul$&n 
Ghiyagu’ddin  Tughlak  Sb&h.  After  settling  the  affairs  of  Bengal,  he 
returned  to  Delhi.  His  son  Muhammad  Khan  erected  a pavilion  at  thb 
distance  of  3 kos  from  Delhi,  in  the  space  of  three  days  and  with  much 
entreaty  invited  the  king  to  enter  it.  The  roof  of  the  building  fell  in  and 
the  king  perished  in  the  ruins.  Although  (Zi&u’ddin)  Bami1  endeavours 


proceeding  to  the  Deeoan  under  K&ffir, 
Kannla  Deri  represented  to  the  king  that 
she  had  borne  two  daughters  to  her  for- 
mer husband,  that  one  had  died,  bat  the 
other  Dewal  Devi  was  still  alive  and  she 
desired  to  recover  her.  Passing  through 
Malwah,  K&fur  demanded  her  of  Karan 
Eae  without  success.  Shankan  Deva 
Kae,  prince  of  Deogarh  had  long  sought 
to  obtain  her  hand,  but  the  proud  Raj- 
put had  hitherto  refused  his  daughter  to 
the  upstart  Mahratta.  The  desire  to 
gain  his  aid  in  the  war  against  the  king’s 
troops  seonred  his  consent  and  he  des- 


patched her  nnder  an  escort  which  fell  in 
accidentally  with  a body  of  Muham- 
madan troops  near  the  caves  of  Ellora. 
An  engagement  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  tbe  princess  and  her  despatch  to  her 
mother  at  Delhi.  Her  beanty  won  the 
heart  of  Khizr  Kh&n  the  king’s  son  and 
the  rough  course  of  their  love  with  it# 
hapless  termination  is  celebrated  in  the 
Khizr  Kh&ni.  When  they  first  met 
these  precocious  lovers  were  respective- 
ly ten  and  eight  years  of  age. 

1 The  well-known  author  of  tbe  Tarikh 
♦ F&ot  Shdhi . 
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to  substantiate  the  innocence  of  Muhammad  Kh6n,  the  haste  with  which 
the  pavilion  was  erected,  and  the  eagerness  to  entertain  the  king  therein, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  guilty  design. 

When  Sultan  Muhammad  died,  Fir<5z  the  son  of  (S&l&r)  Rajab  his 
paternal  uncle  was,  according  to  the  will  of  Muhammad,  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  ruled  with  capacity  and  prudence  and  left  many  useful  works  as 
memorials  of  his  reign.  At  his  death  anarchy  to  some  extent  prevailed  in 
the  empire.  A faction  set  up  his  grandson  (Ghiyagu’ddin)  Taghlak  Shah 
(11)  but  in  a short  space  he  was  sent  to  his  last  sleep  by  the  hands  of 
traitors  and  Abu  Bakr1  another  grandson  succeeded  him. 

In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmtid,  the  direction  of  affairs  devolved  on 
M&llu  Kh&n  who  received  the  title  of  Ikbal  Khan,  but  his  incapacity  and 
ill-fortune  were  unequal  to  the  burden  of  state  guidance.  Internal  dis- 
orders arose.  A grandson  of  Firdz  Sh4h  was  acknowledged  by  some, 
under  the  title  of  Na$rat  Sb&h  and  increased  the  anarchy.  Constant  strug- 
gles took  place  iu  the  vicinity  of  Delhi  till  in  the  year  801  A.  H.  (A.  D. 
1398)  Timtir  invaded  the  country.  Sultan  Maljmi&d  fled  to  Gujar&t  and 
every  competitor  for  power  was  crushed. 

When  Timur  was  on  his  return  march,  he  left  Khizr  Khdn,  whom  he 
had  met  during  this  invasion,  in  the  government  of  Multan  and  Dipdlpdr. 
For  two  months  Delhi  was  a waste.  Na$rat  Shdh  who  had  fled  into  the 
Do&b,  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Ilpbdl  Khdn  then  marched  on  Delhi 
and  seized  it  and  the  other  fled  to  Mewdt.  Maljimtid  Kh&n  now  came  from 
Gujarat  and  Ikbdl  Khan  feigned  acceptance  of  his  service.  One  night  the 
Sult&n,  in  desperation  of  his  affairs  departed  alone  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim  of  the  Sharki  dynasty  (of  Jaunpdr)  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment nor  assistance.  He  was  compelled  therefore  to  return  andjl^bal  Khan 
now  opposed  him  but  without  success,  aud  subsequently  was  taken  prisoner 
in  an  action  against  Khizr  Khan  and  was  slain.  Sultan  Mahmud  now 
took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  in  hostilities,  till 
he  was  carried  off  by  an  illness,  and  the  Khilji  dynasty  terminated  with 
him. 

For  a short  period  allegiance  was  paid  to  Daulat  Khan  (Lodi)  Khasah 
Khail , till  Khizr  Khan  marched  from  Multdn  and  took  possession  of  Delhi. 
Malik  Mardan  Daulat  Khan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court  of  Sul(an 
Firdz,  had  adopted  Sulaiman  the  father  of  Khizr  Kh&n  as  his  son 
who  subsequently,  in  default  of  recognised  heirs,  succeeded  to  his  govern- 


1 Son  of  Zafar  Khan  son  of  Fir<$i  Bhih. 
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ment.1 * *  Khizr  Khan  in  gratitude  (to  Timtir)  did  not*  assume  the  regal 
title  but  styled  his  Court  “ The  Sublime  Standards,”  and  adorned  the 
Khutbah  with  the  name  of  that  illustrious  monarch  and  afterwards  with 
that  of  Mirz&  Shah  Rukh,  but  it  concluded  with  a prayer  for  himself. 
His  son  Mub&rak  Sh&h  succeeded  him  in  accordance  with  his  will.  Sultan 
Ibrahim  Shaifci  and  Hoshang  (of  Malwah)  being  engaged  in  hostilities, 
Mubarak  intended  an  attack  on  K&lpi  and  the  adjacent  territories,  but  he 
was  perfidiously  set  upon  by  a band  of  traitors  and  slain.*  Muhammad 
Shah,  who  according  to  some  was  the  son  of  Farid  the  son  of  Khizr  Khdn, 
while  another  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Mubdrak,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Sul^dn  Alau’ddin  (his  son  and  successor)  possessed  no  share  of 
rectitude  and  abandoned  himself  to  licentious  gratification.  Bahldl  (Lodi) 
now  aspired  to  greatness.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Sult&n  Sh&h  Lodi  of  the 
Shahti  Kb614 *  tribe  (of  Afghans).  His  father  Bahr&m  in  the  time  of 
Sul^n  Mabmtid,  came  with  five  sons  from  the  borders  of  Baldt  to  Mul- 
tan and  subsisted  with  some  difficulty6  by  traffic.  Sult&n  Sh&h*  obtained 
service  under  Khizr  Khdn.  He  received  the  title  of  Islam  Kh&n,  and  the 
revenues  of  Sirhind  were  assigned  to  him.  Bahldl,  the  son  of  his  nephew 
on  his  brother’s  side  was  prospering  ill  in  Sirhind,  but  was  received  into 
favour  by  him  and  adopted  as  a son.  Bahldl  was  born  in  Multan  and 
during  the  month  in  which  his  birth  was  expected,  a beam  of  the  house 
fell  and  killed  his  mother.  He  was  extracted  by  the  Caesarean  operation 


1 The  obscurity  of  this  sentence  in 
the  original  lies  in  the  elliptical  style 
of  Abul  Fazl.  The  Bense  I have  given 
is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  Ferish- 
ta  who  Bays  that  Malik  Martodn  Dauldt 
had  adopted  Sulairaan,  and  being  him- 
■elf  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Moltdn,  was  suoceeded  at  his  death  by 
his  own  son  Malik  8haikh.  The  latter 
dying,  made  way  for  Sulaiman  who  was 
in  tarn  succeeded  by  his  son  Khizr 
Kh&n.  Ferishta  makes  the  name  Mar- 

win  and  not  Marddn. 

* The  MSS.  omit  the  negative,  but  the 
text  supplies  it.  Ferishta  is  clear  on 

the  point.  “ He  did  not  take  the  name 

of  king  nor  assume  any  regal  epithet." 
The  title  in  the  text  is  not  mentioned  by 
him,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  ana- 

logous to  the  Ottoman  style  of  the  ‘ Babi 


j^Mi  ’ or  Sublime  Porte,  though  io  the 
latter  it  is  absolnte,  and  in  the  former 
vicarious. 

"He  had  laid  tbe  foundations  of  the 
city  of  Mnbdmkdbdd  on  tbe  Jumna  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  buildings  It  was  in 
one  of  these  that  he  was  assassinated 
■t  the  instigation  of  the  Wasir  Sarwar 
ul  Mnlk  od  the  9th  Eajab  887  (A.  D. 
1433).  Ferishta. 

4 See  Vol.  I,  p.  602. 

• One  MS.  reads  for  whioh 
would  alter  the  character  of  his  mercan- 
tile speculations  and  substitute  opu- 
lence for  distress. 

• His  eldest  son,  the  others  were 
Malik  Kdla,  Malik  Firdz,  Malik  Mu- 
hammad and  Malik  Khwajah. 
Ferishta. 
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and  bis  destiny  proved  fortunate.  Although  he  allowed  his  sovereign 
(Alau’ddin)  who  lived  in  retirement  (at  B&daon)  to  retain  nominal  power, 
he  boldly  assumed  the  supreme  authority.1  His  reign  showed  some  capa- 
city aqd  his  condnot  was  marked  by  intelligence  aud  recognition  of  merit. 
He  was  carried  off  by  an  illness  in  his  80th  year.  It  is  said  that  he  once 
happened  to  meet  with  a darvesh,  having  at  the  time  with  him  but  a 
trifling  snm  of  money.  The  spiritually  enlightened  recluse  called  out, 
11  Who  will  buy  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  for  such  a sum  of  money  ? ” His 
companions  laughed  in  mockery  at  the  man,  but  Bah  Id  l frankly  gave  him 
all  he  had,  and  paid  him  reverence  and  eventually  fulfilled  the  prediction.* 
He  carried  on  wars  with  the  Sharlp  kings  which  continued  with  varying 
successes,  until  he  took  Jaunpdr  and  this  dynasty  was  overthrown.  He 
left  his  son,  Bdrbak  at  Jaunpdr  and  returned  to  Delhi.  As  he  was  return- 
ing to  Delhi  from  an  expedition  against  Gwalior  he  died  near  the  town 
of  Saketh.*  His  son  Nizam  Kh&n  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  and  was  styled  Sul$£n  Sikandar.  He  ruled  with 
sagacity  and  appreciation  of  character  and  transferred  the  capital  to  Agra 
In  the  year  A.  H.  911  (A.  D.  1505),  a great  earthquake  occurred  and 
many  lofty  buildings  were  levelled.  Sikandar  was  of  comely  person  and 
mild  disposition  and  popular  from  his  liberality  and  open-handedness. 

On  his  death,  his  son  Snlfc&n  Ibrahim  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi 
and  his  authority  was  recognised  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Jaunpdr,  the 
nobles  conferring  upon  Jalal  Khdn  another  son  of  Sikandar’s,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Jaunpur.  Dissensions  followed  between  the  brothers,  and  Jalal 
Khdn  abandoned  his  government  and  took  refuge  with  the  governor  of 
Gwalior  but  meeting  with  no  success,  fled  to  the  court  of  Sul^dn  Mahrndd 
of  Mdlwah,  and  succeeding  as  little  there,  he  set  out  for  Gondwanah. 
There  the  royal  partisans4  seized  him  and  carried  him  to  the  king  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.  During  his  reign  various  chiefs  revolted,  such 
as  Darya  Khdn  Lohdni  viceroy  of  Behar,  and  his  son  Bah&dur  Khan  had  the 
Khutbah  read  and  the  coin  minted  in  his  own  name.  Daulat  Khan  Lodi  fled 
to  Kabul  and  sought  protection  at  the  court  of  Baber,  whom  he  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Hindustan  while  affairs  resulted  in  a prosperous  issue. 


a Bemoving  the  name  of  Al&u’ddin 
from  the  Khutbah,  and  assuming  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  Ferishta 
1 This  story  is  also  told  in  Ferishta. 

• M Near  Bhad&wali,  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Saket,’*  Ferishta ; bat  Abal 
Fazl  places  Bhadnuli  in  the  Sark&r  of 
Bahirin  the  Agra  Sdbah.  It  was  on  his 


return  from  Etawah  that  he  was  seized 
with  illness.  Suketa  or  Saketa  ac- 
cording to  the  I.  G.  is  one  of  the  clas- 
sical names  borne  by  Ajodhya,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Oadh.  Abul  Fazl 
places  8ake(h  in  the  Sark&r  of  Kanauj. 

4 He  was  captured  by  a body  of  Gonds. 
Ferishta. 
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Subah  of  Ldhor. 

It  i 8 situated  in  the  third  climate.  Its  length  from  the  river  Satiaj 
(Sutlej)  to  the  Sind  river  is  180  k6s.  Its  breadth  from  Bhimbar  to 
Chaukhandi  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Satgarah } 86  Jcos.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Sirkind ; on  the  north  by  Kashmir  ; on  the  south  by  Bflcanb 
and  Ajmer ; on  the  west  by  Mnltdn.  It  has  six  principal  rivers  which  all 
flow  from  the  northern  mountains. 

(1.)  The  Sutlej  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  Shattudat*  and  whose 
source  is  in  the  Kahlor  hills.  Rupar,  Machhiiodrah  and  Ludhidnah  are 
situated  on  its  banks,  and  it  receives  the  Bi&h  at  the  Bauh*  ferry. 

(2.)  The  Bidh  (Beds)  was  anciently  called  Bipashaf  (Sansk.  Vipasa 
Gr.  Hyphasis).  Its  source  is  named  Biahkund  in  the  Kullu  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  town  of  Sulfdnpur 4 stands  above  the  river. 

(3.)  The  Raviy  the  ancient  frawati*  rises  in  the  BhadrdP  hills. 
Lahor  the  capital,  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

(4.)  The  Chendby  anciently  Ghandarbhdgd . From  the  summit  of  the 
Khatwdr 7 range  issue  two  sweet  water  streams,  the  one  called  Ghandar , the 


1 Satg&rha  is  situated  13  miles  east  of 
Gugaira  on  one  of  the  projecting  points 
of  the  high  bank  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  windings  of  the  Ravi  on  the 
east.  The  name  means  * seven  castles’ 
but  these  no  longer  exist.  There  iB  an 
old  brick  fort  and  several  isolated 
mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient city.  Cunningham,  p.  212. 

* ZapaSos  (various  reading  Z apaZpris)  of 
Ptolemy : the  Sydrus  or  better  reading, 
Hesidrus  of  Pliny.  It  rises  like  the  Indus 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Kail&s  mountains, 
the  Siva’s  paradise  of  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,  with  peaks  22,000  feet  high. 
The  twin  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and 
Rakas-tal,  united  with  each  other,  are 
its  direct  source.  See  I.  G. 

• In  the  maps,  according  to  the  text 
note,  Baupur . The  junction  is  at  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Kaparthala  state. 

4 It  is  in  Kullu  proper  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Beas  in  lat.  81°  63'  N.,  and 
long  77°  7'  E,  at  an  elevation  of  4,092 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  perched  on  a 


natural  eminence,  onoe  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Only  two  gateways  remain  of  the 
ancient  fortifications.  I.  G. 

6 Hydraotes  of  Arrian. 

• Var.  Bhadra  It  rises  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Bangdhal  valley  in  Kangra 
diet. 

’Var.  Khatwarih.  Another  variant 
is  Kishtwdrah  and  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading.  The  I.  G.  places  Kistawdr  in 
the  Kashmir  state,  lat.  33°  18'  30"  N., 
long  76°  48'  E.  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chenab  which  here  forces  its  way  through 
a gorge  with  precipitous  cliffs  1000  feet 
high.  The  course  of  this  river  and 
details  of  its  volume  will  be  found  in 
Genl.  Cunningham’s  Ladak  and  in 
Drew’s  ‘ Jummoo  and  Kashmir’  where 
the  history  of  Kishtw&r  is  briefly 
sketched.  Kdshtavdra  is  said#by  Cunning- 
ham to  signify  ‘abounding  in  wood.’ 
The  Chen&b  is  called  Sandabad  by  Ptole- 
my but  the  Greek  historians  of  Alex- 
ander named  it  Akesines  because  its 
proper  name  was  of  ill  omen,  from  its 
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otter  Bhdgd  which  unite  near  Khatwar  and  are  known  by  the  above  name 
whence  they  flow  by  Bahlolpdr , Sudharah  and  Hazdrah • 

(5.)  The  Bihat}  anciently  called  Bidasta , has  its  rise  in  a lake  in  the 
parganah  of  VSr  in  Kashmir , flows  through  Srinagar  and  enters  Hindu- 
stan. BhdrdhP  lies  on  its  (left)  bank. 

(6.)  The  source  of  the  Sindh  (Indus)  is  placed  by  some  between 
Kashmir  and  Kdshghar,  while  others  locate  it  in  China.  It  flows  along  the 
borders  of  the  Sawdd  territory  by  Afak  Benares*  and  Ghaupdrah  into 
Bdluchistdn. 

His  Majesty  has  given  the  name  of  BSth  Jdlandhar  to  the  valley 
between  the  BiaJi  and  the  Satlaj ; of  Bari , to  that  between  the  Bidh  and 
the  Bdvi ; of  Bechna  to  that  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Ohenab  ; of  Jenhaf* 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ohenab  and  the  Bihat , and  Sindh  Sdgar  to  that  of  the 


similarity  thinks  Bishop  Thirfwall  to 
AA*ta*tipou<t>ayo?  * devourer  of  Alex- 
ander.’ Lad&k,  pp.  118,  352.  The  deri- 
vation of  Ohen&b  from  Ghtn-db  is 
obvious,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  from  the  notion  of  its  rise  in 
Chinese  territory,  a supposition  within 
approximate  range  of  fact. 

1 For  the  taxation  fixed  by  Akbar  on 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  Jhelnm, 
see  Vol.  I,  p.  346,  nnder  Bihat.  Bidasta 
and  Bihat  are  corruptions  of  the  SanBks 
Vitasta,  the  Hydaspes  of  Horace,  and 
the  more  correct  Bidaspes  of  Ptolemy. 
The  pool  of  Vira  N£g  was  walled  round 
by  Jahangir,  but  the  true  source  of  the 
river  is  more  to  the  S.-W.  in  N.  lat.  38° 
30'  and  E.  long.  75°  25'  Cunningham’s 
Ladak,  p.  112. 

# In  Shdhpfir  dist.  lat.  32°  29*  N., 
long.  72°  57'  E.  The  old  town  was 
destroyed  by  hill  tribes,  the  new  was 
founded  about  1540,  and  was  the  centre 
of  a mdhal  under  Akbar.  The  ruins  of 
the  original  city  known  as  Jobnithnagar 
are  identified  by  Genl.  Cunningham  with 
the  capital  of  Sopheites,  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 


0 It  is  so  called  by  the  Muhammadan 
historians  in  contradistinction  to  Katak 
Benares  in  Orissa  at  the  opposite  ex* 
tremity  of  the  empire  I.  G.  On  his 
return  from  K&bul,  on  the  14th  Safar 
989  A.  H.  (20th  March  1681),  Akbar 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock  and  ordered 
the  building  of  the  fort,  of  mortar  and 
stone  in  order  to  control  that  part  of 
the  country  and  oalled  it  A{ak  which 
signifies  in  the  vernacular  'hindrance* 
or  ‘ prohibition,’  it  being  forbidden  to 
the  Hindus  to  cross  the  Indus.  Ferishta. 
The  Sw£t  territory  is  here  meant,  the 
river  of  that  name,  the  Suastos  of  the 
Greeks  (Sansk.  Suvastu)  rising  on  the 
east  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  divide 
Panjakora  from  the  Swat  country,  re- 
ceives the  drainage  of  the  Swit  valley 
and  entering  the  Peshawar  dist.  north  of 
Mlohni,  joins  the  K&bul  river  at  Nisatha. 
The  course  of  the  Indus  has  there  a 
somewhat  parallel  direction. 

4 Var.  Jhat  and  Chbat,  (under  list  of 
Sarkdrs  Chenhat)  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Jech  or  Jechna  Doab. 
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Bihat  and  Sindh . The  distance1 


between  the  Satlaj  and  the  BiAh 

is 

50  k6s. 

„ ,,  BiAh  ,, 

RAvi 

if 

17  „ 

„ „ RAvi  „ 

ChenAb 

tt 

30  „ 

,,  ,,  Chenab  ,, 

Bihat 

ff 

20  „ 

,,  ,,  Bihat  ,, 

Sindh 

» 

68  „ 

This  province  is  populous,  its  climate  healthy  and  its  agricultural 
fertility  rarely  equalled.  The  irrigation  is  chiefly  from  wells.  The  winter 
though  not  as  rigorous  as  in  Persia  and  TurkestAn,  is  more  severe  than  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  Through  the  encouragement,  given  by  His 
Majesty,  the  choicest  productions  of  Turkestan,  Persia  and  Hindustan  are 
to  be  found  here.  Musk-melons  are  to  be  had  throughout  the  whole  year. 
They  come  first  in  season  when  the  sun  is  in  Taurus  and  Gemini,  (April, 
May,  June,)  and  a later  crop  when  he  is  in  Cancer  and  Leo  (June,  July, 
August).  When  the  season  is  over,  they  are  imported  from  Kashmir 
and  from  KAbul,  BadaksbAn  and  TurkestAn.  Snow  is  brought  down  every 
year  from  the  northern  mountains.  The  horses  resemble  the . IrA k breed 
and  are  of  excellent  mettle.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  they  employ 
themselves  in  washing  the  soil  whence  gold,  silver,  copper,  rut ,*  zinc,  brass 
and  lead  are  obtained.  There  are  skilful  handicraftsmen  of  various  kinds. 

Ldhor  is  a large  city  in  the  Bari  Do 6b.  In  size  and  population  it  is 
among  the  first.  In  ancient  astronomical  tables  it  is  recorded  as  Lohdioar . 
Its  longitude  is  109°  22',  lat.  31°  50'.8  During  the  present  reign  the  forti- 
fications and  citadel  have  been  strengthened  with  brick  masonry  and  as  it 
was  on  several  occasions  the  seat  of  government,  many  splendid  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  delightful  gardens  have  lent  it  additional  beauty. 
It  is  the  resort  of  people  of  all  countries  whose  manufactures  present  an 
astonishing  display  and  it  is  beyond  measure  remarkable  in  populousness 
and  extent. 

Nagarkdt  is  a city  situated  on  a hill : its  fort  is  called  Kdngrah.  Near 
the  town  is  the  shrine  of  Mahamdyd1 * *  4 which  is  considered  as  a manifestation 


1 Tieffentbaler  quotes  other  measure- 

ments besides  these,  giving  the  reason 
for  the  variations  in  the  differences  of 
route,  the  incapacity  of  travellers  and 
the  universal  ignorance  of  geometry. 

* This  metal  is  defined  at  p.  41  Vol.  I. 
as  be  composed  of  4 sSrs  of  copper  to  £ 
of  lead,  And  in  India  oalled  Bhangdr. 

* Properly,  lat.  31u  34'  6"  N.,  long. 
74°  21'  E. 


4 The  Great  Illusion,  or  the  illusory 
nature  of  worldly  objects  divinely  per- 
sonified, an  spithet  of  the  goddess 
Durga.  The  earlier  name  of  Hardwir, 
May  a pur,  represents  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  this  supreme  energy  and  ‘ by  her, 
whose  name  is  Maya,*  Bays  the  Bhaga- 
vata  the  Lord  made  the  universe.  His 
temple  still  exists  in  Hard  war,  and  is 
described  in  Cunningham’s  Anot.  Geog. 
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of  the  divinity.  Pilgrims  from  distant  parts  visit  it  and  obtain  their  de- 
sires. Strange  it  is  that  in  order  that  their  prayers  may  be  favourably  heard, 
they  cut  out  their  tongues : with  some  it  grows  again  on  the  spot,  with  others 
after  one  or  two  days.  Although  the  medical  faculty  allow  the  possibility  of 
growth  in  the  tongue,  yet  in  so  short  space  of  time  it  is  sufficiently  amazing. 
In  the  Hindu  mythology,  Mdhamaya  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Mahddeva,  and 
the  learned  of  this  creed  represent  by  this  name  the  energizing  power  of  the 
deity.  It  is  said  that  on  beholding  the  disrespect  (shown  to  her  husband, 
Sfiva)  she  cut  herself  in  pieces  and  her  body  fell  in  four  places  ; her  head  and 
some  of  her  limbs  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Kashmir  near  Kamrdj , and 
these  relics  are  called  Sharada : other  parts  fell  near  Bijapur  in  the  Deccan 
and  are  known  as  Tulja  (Turja)  Bhatodni.  Such  portions  as  reached  the 
eastern  quarter  near  Kamrup  are  called  Kamdkhya ,*  and  the  remnant 
that  kept  its  place  is  celebrated  as  Jdlandhari  which  is  this  particular 
spot* 


1 The  names  in  the  text  are  incorrectly 
transliterated. 

8 The  erndition  of  Professor  Cowell 
has  directed  me  to  the  source  of  this 
legend  which  may  be  read  with  varia- 
tion of  detail  in  the  preface  to  the  Gopa- 
tha  Br&hmana  published  in  Nos.  215-252 
of  the  Bibl.  Ind.  pp.  30-35.  It  occurs  in 
the  2nd  Book  in  the  germ  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Pauranic  tale 
of  Daksha's  great  sacrifice.  This  mind- 
born  son  of  Brahmfi  and  father  of  Uma  or 
Darga  assisted  at  a Yisrasrig  sacrifice 
celebrated  by  his  father  in  which  discour- 
tesy was  shown  to  S'iva.  A quarrel  broke 
out  between  Daksha  and  S'iva,  resulting 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  from  the 
great  sacrifice  to  which  the  whole  Hindu 
pantheon  was  bid.  Uma  seated  in  her 
blissful  mansion  on  the  crest  of  the 
Kail&sa  mountain,  saw  the  crowds  pro- 
ceeding to  her  father's  court  to  which 
she  repaired  and  learning  the  exclusion 
of  her  husband,  upbraided  her  father  for 
his  injustice  and  refused  to  retain  the 
body  she  had  inherited  from  him. 
Covering  herself  up  with  her  robe,  she 

40 


gave  up  her  life  in  a trance  of  medita- 
tion. The  wrath  of  S'iva  incarnate  in  a 
giant  form  pursued  the  feasters  and 
created  stupendous  havoc.  Vishnu  un- 
able to  pacify  S'iva  and  knowing  that 
his  fury  was  kindled  by  the  sight  of  his 
dead  wife,  cut  the  body  to  pieces  bit  by 
bit  with  his  discus  and  threw  it  about 
the  earth  and  thus  calmed  the  irate  and 
oblivious  deity  who  thereupon  restored 
the  killed  and  wounded  to  life  and  sound- 
ness. Daksha's  head  having  been  burnt 
in  the  metee,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of 
a goat  which  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
apparently  without  remonstrance  from 
the  reanimated  demigod  or  oven  his 
consciousness  of  the  substitution.  The 
Tantra  Qhuddmani  is  able  fortunatelv 
to  detail  the  portions  of  the  body  and  to 
identify  the  places  where  they  fell. 
As  these  are  said  to  be  still  held  in 
high  veneration,  I record  them  for 
the  instruction  of  the  curious  or  the 
devout. 

1.  The  crown  of  the  head  at  Hinguld 
(Hinglaj).  2.  The  three  eyes  at  Sarka- 
rara.  3.  The  no9e  at  Sugandhfi.  4. 
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In  the  vicinity  torch-like  flames  issue  from  the  ground  in  some  places, 
and  others  resemble  the  blaze  of  lamps.1  There  is  a concourse  of  pilgrims 
and  various  things  are  ca9t  into  the  flames  with  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing temporal  blessings.  Over  them  a domed  temple  has  been  erected  and 
au  astonishing  crowd  assembles  therein.  The  vulgar  impute  to  miraculous 
agenoy  what  is  simply  the  effect  of  a mine  of  brimstone. 


The  top  of  the  neck  at  K&smira.  5. 
The  tongue  at  Jwalamukhi.  6.  Right 
breast  at  Jalandhara.  7.  Heart  at  Vai- 
dyan&tha.  8.  Knees  at  Nepsla.  9. 
Right  hand  at  Manasa.  10.  Navel  at 
Ukala.  11.  Right  cheek  at  Goijdaki. 
12.  Left  arm  at  Vahula.  13.  Elbow 
at  Ujjayaui.  14.  Right  arm  at  Chat- 
t6Ja,  Chandrasekhara.  15.  Right  foot 
at  Tripura.  16.  Left  foot  at  Tri>rota. 

17.  Tck  alb oiu  at  Kamagiri  (Karadkhya). 

18.  Right  great  toe  at  Yug&dyd.  19. 
Other  right  toes  at  K&lipi(ha  (Kaligh&t). 
20.  Fingers  at  Pray&ga.  21.  Thighs 
at  Jayanti.  22.  Earrings  at  Varanasi. 

23.  Back  of  the  trunk  at  Kamy&?rama. 

24.  Right  ankle  at  Kurukshetra.  25 
Wrists  at  Manivedaka.  26.  Back  of  the 
neck  at  Srisaila.  27.  Backbone  at  K4nchi. 
28.  One  hip  at  KAlam&dhara.  29.  Other 
hip  at  NarmadA.  30.  Left  breast  at 
Ramagiri.  31.  Hairs  of  the  head  at 
VrindAvana.  32.  Upper  row  of  teeth  at 
$uchi.  33.  Lower  ditto  at  PanohasAga- 
ra.  34.  Left  talpa  (shoulder-blade)  at 
KaratoyA.  35.  Right  ditto  at  $ripAr- 
vatta.  36.  Left  ankle  at  Vibh Asha.  37. 
Belly  at  Prabasha.  88.  Upper  lip  at 
Bhairavaparvata.  89.  Chin  at  Jala- 
sthata.  40.  Left  cheek  at  Godavari.  41. 
Right  shoulder  at  RatnAvali.  42.  Left 
shoulder  at  Mithila.  43.  Legbone  at 
NalAprfti.  44.  Ears  at  Karmata.  45. 
Mind  (?)  at  Vakre?vara.  46.  Palm  at 
Jasora.  47.  Lower  lip  at  A^ahasa. 
48.  Necklace  at  Nandipura.  49.  An- 
klets at  Lanka.  50.  Toes  of  left  foot 
at  VirAta.  51.  Right  leg  at  Magadha. 


1 See  Hiigel’s  Travels  in  Kashmir 
p.  42,  for  th  is  phenomenon.  The  text  has 

jy for  which  is  a lamp  in  the 

shape  of  a platter,  three  feet  in  height 
from  the  base,  and  about  6 inches 
diameter  at  the  top;  having  in  tho 
middle  a small  tube  with  two  holes 
through  which  the  wick  is  fed  by 

oil  or  grease  ( ) kept  in  liquefac- 

tion by  tbe  dame.  This  shrine  is  the 
famous  Jwdlamukhi  (mouth  of  Flame) 
distant  two  days’  journey  from  KAngra* 
It  is  thus  described  by  Tieffenthaler  or 
Bernoulli  for  him.  “Au  milieu  du 
temple,  qui  eat  entierement  oeint  de 
murailles,  eat  un  creux  long  de  li  anne, 
de  la  memo  largeur  et  de  la  memo  pro- 
fondeur,  d’ou  s’elancent  des  flammes. 
On  y jette  du  bois  de  Sandal,  du  rix,  de 
l’hnile,  du  beurre,  du  1’esprit  de  vin,  des 
amandes  et  d’autres  choses  que  le  fen 
b6  a terrain  consume  et  rAduit  en  cendres : 
les  Gentils  prennent  ensuite  ces  condres, 
s’en  frottent  douce ment  les  yeux  et  le 
front  et  les  conserveut  dans  leurs  mu- 
sons  oomme  des  reliques  sacrees.  De 
trois  autres  endroits  creuses  dans  le  mar 
sortent  encore  des  flammes  brillantes  ; 
le  pen  pie  superstitious  se  prosternent 
k la  vue  de  ces  flammes  et  adorent  en 
suppliant  la  divinity  qu’il  croit  caehAe 
sous  la  forme  du  feu.  Autre  fois  il 
offroit  k oette  idole  qui  vomit  des  flam- 
mes, une  tete  ooupee  avec  une  serpe  de 
vendangeur ; mais  oela  se  pratique  rare- 
ment  aujourdhui.  On  monte  A ce  tern- 
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In  the  middle  of  Sindh  Sdgar  near  Shamsdbdd  is  the  cell  of  B&lndth 
Jogi  which  they  call  Tilah  Bdlndth .*  Devotees  of  Hindustan  regard  it 
with  veneration  and  Jogis  especially  make  pilgrimage  to  it.  Rook-salt  is 
found  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a mountain  20  kos  in  length  from 
which  they  excavate  it,  and  some  of  the  workmen  carry  it  out.  Of  what  is 
obtained,  three-fourths  is  the  share  of  those  that  excavate  and  one-fourth 
is  allotted  to  the  carriers.  Merchants  purchase  it  at  from  half  to  two 
ddm8  a man  and  transport  it  to  distant  countries.  The  landowner  takes 
10  ddms  for  every  carrier  and  the  merchant  pays  a duty  of  one  rupee  for 
every  17  man  to  the  state.  From  this  salt  artificers  make  dishes,  dish- 
covers,  plates  and  lamp-stands. 

The  five  Dodbs  of  this  province  are  subdivided  into  234  parganahs. 
The  measured  land  is  one  kror,  61  lakhs,  55,643  Bighas , and  3 Biswas . 
The  gross  revenue  is  55  krdrs , 94  lakhs,  58,423  ddms.  (Rs.  1,398,646-9-2), 
Of  this  98  lakhs,  65,594  ddms.  (Rs.  246,639-13-7)  are  Suyurghal . The 
local  force  consists  of  54,480  Cavalry  and  426,086  Infantry. 

Sarkdr  of  the  Bet1  Jalandhar  Dodb. 

Containing  60  Mahals,  3,279,302  Bighas , 17  Biswas.  Revenue  124,365,- 
212  Ddms  in  money.  Suyurghdl  2,651,788  Ddms.  Castes,  various.  Caval- 
ry, 4,155.  Infantry  79,536. 


pie  par  un  esoalier  d’cnviron  100 
marches.  Du  sommet  de  la  montagne 
conle  un  ruisseau  qui  se  jette  dans  un 
bassin  d pen  de  distance  dn  temple.  Le 
iron  par  lequel  la  source  s’ e lance  se 
nomma  Qoree  Debbi,  oe  qui  signifie : la 
boete  de  Gorecndt,  parcequil  a’asseyoit 
en  cet  endroit  pour  se  livrer  i la  con- 
templation. Da  oontrde  dans  laquelle  le 
temple  est  situd  se  nomine  Radjcobsr 
et  I’endroit  a le  nom  de  Tagrdta.”  See 
the  I.  G.  under  Jalandhar  for  the  Jawdla 
Mukbi  legend. 

* General  Cunningham  (Anoient  Geog. 
of  India,  p.  164)  says  that  the  Tila  range, 
90  miles  in  length,  ocoupies  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jhelum  from  the  east  bend 
of  the  river  below  Mangala  to  the  bed 
of  the  Bunhar  river,  12  miles  north  of 
JahUpur.  The  full  name  is  Qorakndth 
hi  Tila,  the  more  ancient,  Bdlnath  lea  Tila, 


both  derived  from  the  temple  on  the 
summit  dedicated  to  the  sun  as  Bdlnath, 
but  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Goraknath,  a form  of  Siva.  The  name 
Bdlnath,  he  considers  older  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  identical  with  Plu- 
tarch’s Hill  of  the  Elephant,  but  his 
inferences  are  more  plausible  tbau 
secure. 

* The  spelling  of  this  word  has  several 
variants,  but  its  true  orthography  seems 
to  be  “ be$h.”  Sandy  nnpro- 

dnetive  soil.  The  I.  G.  interprets  it 
equivalent  to  hhddar,  low  alluvial  soil 
and  productive,  but  its  fertility  depends 
on  the  deposit  of  silt  during  inunda- 
tions, and  thus  both  significations  may 
bold  good.  General  Cunningham  derives 
it  from  the  “ back  ” (pith)  of  the  Daitya 
King  Jalandhara  who  was  crushed  under 
Jawala  Mukbi  by  Siva  and  whose  torso 
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I slim  6b  Ad, 

Pati  Dhin<5t,'  ... 

BhtingA, 

BajwArah, 

Bhal<5n,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 

Barwah,  ...  ... 

PAlakwAh,9 

Bachhritti,* 

BesAli  and  Khaftah,  2 

Mahals,4  ...  ... 

Taiwan, 

TatArpAr,  has  a stone  fort,... 
JAlandhar,  has  a brick  fort, 


GhaurAsi. 

JeorA, 

Jas<5n  BAlAkdti,  has  a stone 
fort, 


Chitdr  or  Ctutdr,9  ... 

Hajiptir  SAriyAnah,  ... 

DAdrak/ 

Desuhah,  has  a brick  fort, ... 
Padyal,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 
pA<jah,  Do. 

Darparah, 

Dardhi,  ... 

DdnnAgdr,  ... 

Dhankali,  ...  ... 

Babimdbdd,  ... 


lies  under  the  upper  part  of  the  DoAb,  a Text-note.  In  maps  Bachhertu  and 

and  oonclndes  characteristically  that  in  one  MS.  looal  force,  2 Cavalry,  10,000 
Akbar  accepted  this  version  by  his  ap-  Infantry 

plication  of  the  name.  Ancient  Geog.  4 Yar.  Betali  and  KhAsah.  BAlatati 

of  India,  p.  138.  and  Kanab. 

1 Yar.  DhaniyAt.  Compare  these  9 See  Yol.  I,  p.  626,  a snbdiv  of 

names,  with  the  nominal  list  of  Sarhdrs  Banghar  BA j puts, 

and  Mahals  of  Lahor  under  the  ten  • Text  note:  in  maps  Ghandr  near 

years*  rates.  the  BAas. 

• Var.  BalukwAh.  PalkwArah.  (T.  * At  p.  110  DArdak. 

do.).  BAlkwArah.  Text-note  says  * See  Yol.  I,  p.  466. 

PAlukwAh  in  maps  is  north  of  MAnsawAl. 
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Bighas, 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

3 

ja 

t* 

! 

Cm  tea. 

1 

«S 

A 

lUjpnrpatan,  has  a stone 

fort. 

... 

... 

1.800,000 

® « « 

... 

... 

Sult&np6r,  has  a brick  fort. 

101,865 

4,020,232 

200 

1000 

Bhafti 

8ankarbanot,  ... 

... 

59,952 

2,633,226 

16,486 

60 

500 

Khdri 

W&hah. 

Sakhet1  Mandawi, 

has 

copper  and  iron  mines, 

1,680,000 

... 

100 

8000 

Sombansi. 

86par, 

24,583 

1,000,000 

##| 

2000 

S&sahwti.* 

8ibah,  has  a stone  fort, 

8,114-18 

... 

200 

2000 

Do. 

Sorin, 

21 3,338* 

® » . 

f t # 

Shaikhpdr, 

97,173 

4,722,604 

62,639 

150 

2000 

Bhafti. 

Shergafh, 

3,640 

194,294 

... 

... 

... 

Usapor, 

... 

... 

... 

K6thi, 

116,286 

5,546,661 

80,670 

30 

400 

Jat. 

Garh  Dumbalah.4 

• •• 

2,670,087 

4,580 

20 

200 

Jat. 

Kotlah, 

• •• 

42,152 

1,680,000 

• •• 

800 

4000 

Jasrotfah. 

Kotlahar,  has  a stone  fort. 

32,932-16 

1,810,847 

200 

3000 

Kotlah&riah. 

Kharakdh&r, 

... 

42,043-12 

Kbiunkheri*  has  a stone 

under 

fort, 

... 

6,021-16 

NaknSh 

Jasw&l. 

Gangrft,  has  a stone  fort, 

6,021-16 

##| 

Do. 

Khlrah,  ... 

Gh&wisan  (var  and 

G. 

6,021-16 

... 

20 

4000 

Surajbansi. 

Ghawas.) 

. 

14,742-14 

686,906 

L6idh«ri, 

••• 

16,939-8 

536,414 

17,810 

L&lsangi, 

... 

6,937 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

Miini  Ntiriah,* 

68,229 

6,156 

20 

400 

Bhatfi. 

M41si, 

• •V 

64,663-17 

1,828,669 

1,217 

20 

8000 

Ranghar, 

Jat. 

Mn^ammadpdr, 

• •• 

88,231 

100 

*009 

Ranghar, 

Main.4 

Mins&wil, 

6,668 

286,667 

6,412 

4,608,620 

• ft 

• ••  «• 

Mandhdtah, 

... 

13,280 

... 

• •• 

• •MM 

Nak<5dar, 

... 

78,781 

8,710,796 

9,757 

20 

1000 

Main. 

Nankal, 

... 

• •• 

NaknSh* 

... 

32,642 

1,800,061 

500 

5000 

Jasw41. 

Nonangal, 

... 

46,180 

2,315,868 

4i4 

30 

300 

Balooh,  Jat. 

Nanddn, 

... 

133,439 

6,300,000 

100 

1500 

Nagarkotiah. 

Harhanah  with  Akbar£b£d, 

2 Mahals , 

... 

626,889 

6,032,032 

49,650 

40 

406 

N4r6. 

Hadi&bad, 

... 

17,126 

519,467 

2,067 

... 

... 

1 Tar.  Saket,  Text-note : in  maps 
Saket  and  Mandi. 

* Var.  SanahwAl,  Sasnahwal,  Sinah- 

wil. 

* One  MS.  gives  this  as  the  revenue. 

4 So  in  the  MSS.  but  text-note  gives 
Gath  Diwalah  in  maps:  also  in  I.  G. 
in  Hoshiarp&r  Diet. 


• Var.  Nnrbah,  Nurtah,  Nurinah. 

• See  Vol.  I,  526. 

1 Var.  Alhipur  Mal<5t. 

• Var.  Nakrddah:  in  the  maps 
Nakrotah. 
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Sarkdr  of  the  B6r%  Dodb . 

Containing  52  Mahals.  4,580,002  Bighas , 18  Biswas.  Revenue 
142,808,183  Darns  revenue  in  cash  from  crops  charged  at  special  rates 
and  from  land  paying  the  general  higdh  rate.  Suyurghdl , 3,923,922  Dams. 
Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  31,055.  Infantry,  129,800. 


2 

k. 

Bighas, 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

iL 

\a  m 

i 

1 

Castes. 

S* 

cs 

CQ 

o 

►H 

Anchharah, 

60 

600 

Khokhar. 

And6rah, 

... 

... 

80,781 

1,198,789 

7,624 

... 

... 

« ... 

Abhipdr, 

... 

... 

... 

fee 

... 

... 

U'dar. 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Lahore  city  Baldah  see  Elliot 

p.  83. 

see 

••• 

... 

... 

5000 

Phulwiri, 

• ee 

4,727-10 

452,694 

143,955 

20 

100 

...... 

Phdlrd, 

... 

106,463 

2,413,268 

13,268 

20 

100 

Sadbil,* 

Bhalar. 

Panchgrimi, 

Bbarli,1 * * 4 

... 

ee# 

65,557 

1,461,630 

73,177 

16 

1000 

Khokhar. 

• M 

• •• 

17,967 

4.060,607 

209,789 

... 

... 

Bhelwal, 

• M 

62,876 

8,181,699 

226,408 

284,647 

20 

400 

Jat. 

Pati  Haibatpur .■ 

1,676,683 

28,896,380 

700 

10,000 

Jat. 

Bat&lah, 

... 

615,479 

16,820,998 

266,863 

200 

6000 

Bhoftif  Jat. 

Path&n,  has  a briok  fort, 

,,, 

199,872 

7,297,016 

97,016 

250 

2000 

Brahman. 

Pani&l, 

... 

• •• 

66,789 

4,266,000 

276,091 

160 

400 

Jat  Khattfn. 

m&h 

... 

eee 

60,623 

3,822,255 

8,976 

200 

2000 

Bhatti. 

Bahidurpdr, 

• ee 

11,489 

... 



Talwirah, 

• ee 

6,334 

514,666 

10j364 

20 

Ba^VAl. 

Thandrft, 

ee 

26,222 

w.mwm 

8,284 

20 

Afghan. 

Chandrau, 

... 

... 

7,194-10 

263,568 

20 

Jat,  8indhu. 

Char  high  Barhi, 

... 

213 

68,502 

... 

... 

... 

Jam&ri  ( var. 

Chamari), 

... 

260,614 

8,813.140 

309,090 

200 

Khokhar. 

Jal.libad, 

... 

162,058 

6,163,119 

30,456 

300 

Afghan,  Jat, 
Bhatti. 

Chhat  and 

Ambllah, 

2 

Mahals , 

... 

... 

... 

2,800,000 

... 

60 

■*:  ie 

Rijptit  S<5m* 

bansi. 

J&fgar,4 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

Khanpdr, 

... 

... 

... 

280,038 

... 

80 

Khokhar. 

Dabhaw&lah, 

... 

... 

121,496 

6,282,189 

67,674 

100 

Jat. 

Dahmeri,* 

... 

.. 

• ee 

1,600,000 

l#. 

60 

Darwah, 

... 

... 

m’zwsji 

ee# 

60 

Eajpdt  Som- 

1 

i 

bansi. 

1 Text-note  suggests  Sindhu , as  that 
and  Bhalar  are  two  among  the  very 
numerous  septs  of  the  Jat  tribe. 

a Var.  Kharli  in  nominal  list  of  Mahals 
of  this  Sdbah  under  ten  years  Kates 
which  ee. 

• See  Cunningham,  Ano.  Geog.  of 

Ifcdia,  p.  201. 


* Var.  Ja$kar,  Hankar,  Chankar. 
G.  Jutker. 

* Now  known  as  Ndrpdr,  according  to 
a text- note,  having  been  so  called  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  J ahingir. 
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Blghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

|fi 

i 

? 

Castes. 

02 

o9 

o 

a 

Darwah,  Dfgar,1 

8ankh6  Arwal, ... 

10,874 

544,145 

19,418 

io 

ioo 

Arwal. 

Bindhtiw&n, 

263,402 

5,854,649 

12,700 

200 

400 

Jat  Sindh  6. 

Lahore  suburbs, 

11,401 

202,800 

126,720 

... 

... 

...  ... 

Shihpdr, 

..a  ... 

42,899 

2,882,285 

... 

... 

Shlrpdr, 

...  ... 

... 

480,000 

... 

... 

... 

Ghurbatriwan,* 

7,891-18 

411,985 

68,108 

20 

Jat  Sindhd. 

Kas6r, 

Ml  ••• 

259,456 

8,915,506 

28,124 

iTul 

Bhafti. 

Kalintir, 

•M  Ml 

286,052 

8,829,111 

EHEa 

160 

Jat,  Ba^JAl. 

Kaon  W&han,  ... 

63,608 

8,511,499 

127,666 

50 

Khokhar, 

Bakh6s.g 

KhokhowrfL4 

76,194 

3,476,610 

■MSI 

20 

600 

Jat. 

GwAliyar, 

•••  ••• 

66,289 

2,648,000 

8,000 

fyjj 

Rajpdt 

Sombansi. 

Kingrah.  has  a stone  fort, ... 

... 

2,400,000 

182,518 

... 

S6mbansi. 

Kotlah, 

• ••  Ml 

... 

... 

... 

• M 

Kark&r&on 

• ...  ... 

... 

... 

Malik  Shih. 

28,684-9 

1,476,662 

52,288 

10 

■E a 

Bhandil, 

(var.  Bba- 
d&l.) 

Kan  and  Nabth  • 2 Mahals, 

... 

2,400,000 

... 

800 

Ml 

RajpUt. 

Kahrrfr. 

... 

... 

24,000 

... 

... 

• •• 

Hoehi&r  Kamilah ,• 

22,225 

489,372 

20 

Jat. 

Palam,  ' 
Patiydr, 
Bhagi. 
Jarjiyah,’ . 

These  four  par- 

... 

... 

Ml 

gnnaks , are  now 

... 

... 

• •• 

III 

i abandoned. 

... 

... 

•M 

t •• 

Sarkdr  of  the  Bechndu  Dodb . 

Containing  57  Mahals.  4,253,148  Bighas , 3 Biswas.  Revenue, 
172,047,691  Dams.  Suyurghdl,  2,684,134  D&ms . Castes,  various.  Cavalry, 


6,795.  Infantry,  99,652. 


Bighas 

B is  was. 

Revenue 

D. 

Cavalry.  J 

Indfantry. 

Castes. 

Amriki  Bhafti, 

Lands  of  B6gh  Rae  Boohah. 
Uminib&d,  has  a brick  fort. 

70,752-8 

2,683 

615,676-4 

1,942,606 

62,887 

24,858,006 

8,678 

498,480 

:k  3' 

1000 

6000 

Bhafti. 

Khokhar, 

Chimah* 

Ac. 

s Var.  Dekar,  Darodah  Dfgar. 

■ Yar.  Gharibrawan. 

1 Text-note,  suggests  Baghela. 
4 Var.  and  G.  Ghoghow&l. 


B Var.  Dhanah,  Banah,  in  map  Ombah 
sonth  of  NArptir. 

•Var.  Kariilah,  KarbAlah. 

’ Var.  Jarjar. 

9 Bee  7ol.  I,  456,  n.  2. 
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0 

a 

0Q 

O 

H 

Panohnagar,*  ... 

31,741 

1,181,266 

27,879 

60 

500 

Jat. 

Parsardr,  (1.  G.  Pasrdr),  ... 

509,858-4 

27,978,588 

486,551 

200 

4000 

Jat,  Bijrfb* 
T.lah  do. 

Badtibhand&1,*  ... 

28,762-18 

1,611,882 

8,697,888 

46,979 

Pati  Zafarwti,  has  a fort,  ... 

6, 108,148 

60 

2000 

Jat,  Bh<fl. 

r<5n.1 * * 4 * * 7 

Pati  Tarmali,9 

29,056 

525,958 

... 

20 

400 

K<51rtL 

Bhaldt, 

20,312-10 

818,182 

... 

100 

2000 

Manh&s.8 

Bhadr*n,7  situate  on  a hill, 

... 

... 

50 

4000 

Bo. 

BaUwarah, 

6,021-6 

IESmuI 

50 

3000 

Baliwarfah. 

Bhdtiyal,  ... 

2,407-18 

80 

1000 

Bhtitiy&tah. 

Ban, 

1,846-19 

•*'. fs  OX 

•• 

100 

4000 

Manhls. 

T&ral, 

88,669-8 

2,144,946 

150 

2000 

Jat,  Taral. 

Tal6ndi, 

95,698-17 

1,578,207 

8,792 

80 

800 

Jat. 

Chimah  Ghatah, 

95,698 

5,878,691 

26,489 

100 

1000 

Ghimah 

Ghatah. 

Ghandanwarak,  (var. 

darak),  ...  ... 

81,426-6 

4,128,381 

80,571 

50 

150 

Jat.  Warak. 

Ghho^har,  ... 

22,858-5 

1,891,692 

• •• 

... 

Jabuqlha^i,8 

12,474 

816,687 

81,135 

... 

Chanfwat,  has  a brick*  fort. 

154,154 

2,806,869 

190,062 

500 

5000 

Jat, 

Jabdhar.t# 

Jammfi,  situate  at  the  foot 

of  a hill,  and  a stone  fort, 
above  it,U 

19,829-11 

1000 

20,000 

Manhls. 

Jasrbt*,  (in  one  MS  ) ) 

150,480 

• •• 

400 

5000 

Malanhls. 

in  another  j 

480-19 

... 

• •• 

... 

Chari  Champ*,1* 

6,021-6 

... 

100 

1000 

Gwillri. 

H*fiz*b£d, 

169,499 

48,000 

160 

150 

Jat  Balhan  ( 
(Bhalar.) 

The  lands  of  Khlnpdr,  ... 

402 

27,028 

... 

... 

• •• 

Daulatpdr,  ...  ... 

4,779-10 

... 

... 

• •t 

D*ud  BhandAl  Barhi, 

23,142 

1,725,089 

287,082 

... 

• •• 

Danlatabad, 

14,368 

241,740 

... 

10 

100 

Jat  Salah, 
(yar.  Sad.) 

Bdpnagar, 

6,705 

... 

19 

■ 

Bfnh*,  •••  ... 

58,850-8 

275,550 

5,461 

If! 

Brihm&n, 
High  bin. 

Rechn*,  ...  ... 

180,207 

8,680,742 

442,082 

S&humali,  ...  ... 

152,391 

6,574,764 

18,853 

Sidhptir, 

108,928 

8,127,212 

76,972 

1 Var.  and  G.  Bijnagar. 

* Var.  Bijrah  and  Belah,  Mahfid  and 
Salah. 

» Var.  Baddhindil. 

♦ Var.  Bholrin,  Bhoiwan. 

8 Var.  Barmali. 

8 Var.  Balinis,  Balihis,  Malhis. 

7 Var.  Bhadin. 

8 Var.  Jftujhadi,  JlOdbary,  Habudhadi, 

G Jeodhery. 


8 Var.  Stone. 

10  Var.  Jaubtihar,  Habdhar. 

11  The  town  and  palaoe  stand  on  the 
south  bank  of  tke  river  T*vi  a tribatary 
of  the  Ghenab ; the  fort  overhangs  the 
left  or  east  shore  at  an  elevation  of  150 
feet  above  the  stream,  I.  G. 

1*  Var.  and  G.  Charijm*. 
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<e 

■a 

00 

O 

M 

8i41k<$t,  is  situate  on  the 

edge  of  a ridge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aik  torrent, 

has  a brick  fort, 

102,035 

22,090,792 

184,305 

500 

7000 

Jat,  Gha- 

manl  and 
Chimah. 

8ahajr6o,* 

Sudharah,  on  the  ChenAb, 

6,627-7 

362,826 

4,803 

100 

1000 

Ohimah. 

has  a high  briok  minaret, 

121,721-1 

7,096,710 

99,731 

100 

1000 

Do.» 

8hAnzdah  Hinjrdo,* 

64.140 

1,636,480 

60 

1000 

Jat,  HinjrAo.* 

§h6r, 

Fattu  Bhandal  Barhi, 

107,347 

2,278,940 

6,061 

1000 

5000 

Jat,  LangAh, 
SanAwal 
(SahAwal). 

7,826-7 

613,917 

5,842 

... 

... 

FazlAbAd, 

GobindwAl,  ...  ...  | 

2,116-7 

66,069 

186,528 

1,263,957 

60 

300 

Orak  and 

194^622 

Jat. 

KAthohAh, 

126,698-12 

5,888,254 

... 

20 

10,000 

KAmwil  (var. 
KAhwAl.) 

Gnjrirn  Barhi,  ... 

Katfpind, 

2,631-14 

2,801-19 

670,936 

203,964 

11,787 

21,702 

... 

KArnari,*  commonly  called 

SAniA, 

27,665-4 

1,600,000 

• •• 

100 

aoo 

Kharli  Tarli,  ... 

768,000 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

Lakhndr, 

17,169-1 

681,818 

• •• 

... 

MangatwAlah,  ... 

131,583 

3,819,690 

67,788 

50 

300 

Jat. 

Mohammad  Bari  DAkrAo,  ... 

16,661-6 

1,127,903 

3,367 

• •• 

Jat. 

Mahrdr, 

102,586-4 

8,006  602 

6,602 

5 

600 

Brahman. 

Mengri, 

62,293 

1,475,225 

6,748 

20 

1000 

Silhariya  and 

Mankdt,  in  cl  n deg  4 towns 

Gujar. 

each  with  a stone  fort,  ... 

1,312 

85,119 

30 

1200 

Manhas. 

Wan, 

140,234 

871,563 

20,278 

50 

1000 

Jarak?  Silhar. 

Haminagar, 

141,063 

8,391,087 

69,641 

80 

1000 

Jat. 

Hantiy&l,  (var.  Hatiyal;,  ... 

6,201-6 

240,000 

30 

200 

HatiyAlah. 

Ohenhat  ( Jech ) Dodb. 

Containing  21  Mahals , 2,633,210  Btghas , 5 Biswcu.  Re  venae,  04,502,- 
394  Diim*.  Snyurghal  511,070  D&ms.  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  3,730. 
Infantry,  44,200. 


1 Tar.  Khams,  Kim&n. 

* Var.  SajhrAo,  Sanjrao. 

3 Var.  Jat.  Mahjrao. 

* Var.  ShAhzAdah  Sanjr&r,  Shahzadah 
HinjrAo,  Shanzdah  SinjrAo,  (Do.  G.). 

41 


6 Var.  MahjrAo,  SinjrAo,  HijrAo. 

• Var.  Karbari,  called  SanibA,  Samar 
SAsA. 

7 Kharak  SihariA,  Harak. 
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i 

£ 

1 

Castes. 

& 

& 

02 

o 

►H 

Andarhal,  ...  ... 

81,070 

485,418 

Gakkhar  (see 

VoU.4661. 

Akhand6r  Ambdran, 

Bherah,  on  the  banks  of  the 

9,866-6 

892,000 

... 

800 

3000 

Manhds. 

Bhimbar,* 

Bahlblpdr,  on  the  banks  of 

912,107-7 

19,910,000 

68,560 

700 

10,000 

the  river  Ohenab, 

170,607 

8,830,676 

10,688 

100 

600 

Jat. 

B61et,  ...  ... 

Bbimbar,  situated  on  the 

8,748 

400,080 

60 

800 

banks  of  the  stream, 

28,668 

1,200,000 

•V* 

Bhadd, 

4,717 

192,000 

80 

1200 

Jat,  Bhand- 

w*l.» 

Buhati, 

2,874 

67,222 

... 

10 

100 

M&nghar- 

wdl« 

Sdilaand  Dudiydl,*  2 Mahals , 

27,421 

736,741 

200 

800 

Khokhar. 

Shdrpdr, 

169,874 

8,121,646 

8,407 

100 

1000 

Jat,  Khokar, 

Jander. 

Shakarpdr, 

7,684 

1,060,819 

... 

... 

... 

Gnjrdt, 

286,094 

8,266,150 

... 

120 

1000 

Kariydli, 

67,818 

2,643,270 

6.633 

100 

2000 

Khokhar,  has  a briok  fort ... 

92,826 

2,820,594 

68,410 

100 

1000 

Khokar. 

Ghari,  on  the  river  Bihat,  ... 
L<516r,  separated  from  Khu- 

20,176 

1,505,241 

20 

2000 

Do. 

shdb, 

192,268 

8,746,166 

11,290 

200 

2000 

Khokhar  and 

Mikan> 

Uangli, 

Malo$  Rde  Kedari,  situate 

2,839 

482,000 

... 

400 

2000 

Martha#. 

on  a hill, 

17,007 

370,649 

... 

40 

400 

Manghar* 

wsl. 

Hareo, 

247,878 

9,160,828 

76,321 

300 

8000 

Tat,  Bar- 

wanij.  P 

Hazdrah,  has  a brick  fort, ... 

270,892 

4,689,136 

219,636 

700 

3000 

Jat,  Khokar 

i 

' 1 

Baranij  ? 

Sindh  Sdgar  Dodb. 

Containing  42  Mahals , 1,409,929  Bighas.  Revenue,  51,912,201  Ddms. 
Suyurghdl , 4,680  Ddms,  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  8,553.  Infantry,  69,700. 


1 See  p.  180,  Bherah  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jhelum.  The  Bbimbar 
torrent  rising  in  the  second  Himalayan 
range  flows  within  4 miles  N.  W.  of 
Gujr&t  and  eventually  joins  the  Jalalia 
ndld  a branch  of  the  Chenab.  I.  G. 


* Yar.  Bhdawdl,  BhadwaL 
8 Tar.  Sakkarw&l. 

4 Yar.  Dndwdl. 

5 Yar.  Sakan,  Masln. 
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Jo 

& 

1 

08 

O 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Akbarlbld  Tarkhlri,1 * * 

204,881 

6,491,788 

2000 

15,000 

Gakkhar. 

Atak  Benlres  (At took), 

6>418 

8,202,216s 

••• 

1000 

6000 

Khatar, 
called  also 
Salls&h.* 

A win,  here  are  horses  of  good 

50 

600 

Aw&n.  (See 
Vol.  I.  456, 
n.  and  I.  G. 
under 
Haxlra). 

breed,4 

Pah&rhllah,  has  a stone  fort, 

10,096 

416,970 

ue. 

below  the  fort  runs  the 

river  Sowlri4 * *  (Sohln),  ... 

192,247 

6,158,109 

uns 

... 

... 

Jlnohah 
(Janjuah, 
see  Vol.  I, 
456  ) 

Bel  Ghlsi  Khin, 

*17,426 

820,000 

100 

1500 

Bill  Khattar,  ... 

6,826 

1,000,040 

•*• 

20 

100 

Khattar. 

Parn®  Khattar,  ... 

1,196 

7,679 

48,000 

... 

•4. 

... 

Gakkhar. 

BakSkidhan,  ...  ... 

1,316,801 

... 

100 

500 

Tharchak’  D6mi, 

6,082 

260,575 

... 

100 

1000 

Do. 

Suburban  district  of  Rohtas, 
has  a stone  fort,  beneath 
which  flows  the  Kuhln 

stream,8 

Khnshlb,  situate  near  the 

. 120,884 

60,403,140 

67,062 

500 

8000 

Gakkhar, 

Bagiyll. 

river  Bihat  (Jhelum)  the 

7000 

Afghln 

N iyazi*  and 
Isa  Khll. 

greater  part  is  jungle,  ... 

78,086 

2,702,609 

•" 

500 

Din  Gari,  ... 

147,647 

3,801,201 

tM 

1600 

10,000 

Gakkhar. 

Dhankot  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Mihran,  via., 

Indus,  has  a salt  mine,  ... 

8,927 

480,000 

Ml 

160 

4000 

Aw4n. 

1 Var.  Barkheri.  In  maps  Tark  Pari. 

• Perry  reoeipts. 

"Tar.  Karan  called  Hallsah,  Sallsah, 
8alamah.  For  Khatar,  see  Vol.  I,  456. 

4 The  text  has  <3*)^  marked  as  doubt- 
fnl  but  the  variants  incorrect  and  un- 
meaning as  they  are,  confirm  Tieffentha- 
leris  reading  of  V-*®  “ ohevanx  de 

bonne  race.” 

• Var.  Sowli.  T.  8oi  but  there  oan  be 
no  doubt  the  Soh&n  is  meant  which  rising 
in  the  Mnrree  Hills  passes,  according 
to  the  I.  G.  “ near  the  ruined  Ghakkar 

fortress  at  Pharwala.” 

• Var.  Parn,  Bhiro,  Text  note.  “ Khd- 


tar n now  comprises  Harri  Khattar  and 
Nila  Khattar. 

T Var.  Bharchak. 

• The  fort  built  by  Shir  Shlh  as  a 
check  on  the  Gakkhar  tribes,  now  in 
picturesque  ruin.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Salt  Range  on  a gorge  overlooking  the 
Kuhln  Nadi  11  miles  north-west  of 
Jhelum  town.  The  walls  extend  for 
three  miles  and  enoirole  the  rooks  which 
command  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
Some  parts  have  a thickness  of  from  80 
to  40  feet.  One  gateway  still  remains 
in  excellent  preservation.  I.  G. 

0 See  Vol.  I,  p.  484,  and  under  Klfeul 
of  this  volume* 
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0 

1 

t- 
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0 

09 

*2 

Castes. 

02 

o 

Darband,  (here  two  unintel- 

ligible  words), 

... 

3,100,000 

... 

20 

500 

Jan oh ah 

in  money. 

(Janjfiah). 

Dhardb, 

2,330 

96,000 

... 

20 

150 

Do. 

Dudwat, 

2,830 

96,000 

... 

20 

300 

Do. 

Reshdn, 

1,195 

92,496 

10 

200 

Awan. 

Shamsabdd, 

24,664 

7,034,503 

60 

500 

Gakkhar, 

(var.  Kho- 

Patala  ( var.  Batdld,  Midld, 

khar). 

Shambala),  ... 

Fatebpur  Kdlauri  (var.  Ka- 

11,146 

167,042 

624,000 

... 

100 

1600 

Jdndhah. 

nauri  and  T.), 

4,261,831 

... 

500 

10,000 

Gakkhar. 

Knlbhalak, 

Ghdb  (var.  Khdt,  Kh6s, 

40,918 

2,883,253 

♦ 18,176 

30 

200 

Balooh 

Khep), 

16,961 

934,161 

••• 

300 

1200 

Khattar(aic). 

Khdr  Darwazah, 

4,816 

24,541 

... 

60 

300 

Jdndhah. 

Kirjbdk,1 

Kachdkot,  one  k6s  distant 

21,491 

961,765 

... 

100 

1500 

Do. 

from  this  parganah  is  the 

spring  of  I^asan  Abdal*  ... 

6,825 

340,000 

... 

50 

2000 

Riwalah 

Tarin 

Afghan. 

Kahwan,  has  a stone  fort,  ... 

4,660 

192,000 

... 

10 

200 

Jin  <5  hah. 

Kambat, 

2,380 

96,000 

... 

Langahtiydr,  (var.  G.  Siydr). 
Makhidlah,  has  a stone  fort 

2,330 

96,000 

... 

io 

100 

on  a hill — there  is  scarcity 
of  water — has  a salt  mine 

and  a shrine, 

9,320 

834,000 

... 

100 

1500 

J4n<5hah. 

1 Said  by  Cunningham,  (Anct.  Geog., 
p.  163  and  pronounced  Qirjhak)  to  be 
the  Hindu  name  for  Jaldlptir,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  the  famous  oity  of  Bukephala 
built  in  memory  of  Alexander's  horse. 

8 This  well-known  village  lies  on  the 
road  between  Eawal  Pindi  and  Peshawar 
which  with  its  ruins,  says  the  I.  G., 
forms  part  of  a group  of  ancient  oities 
lying  round  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Taxila.  Hwen  Thsang  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  Century  A.  D. 
visited  the  tank  of  the  Serpent  King, 
Elapatra,  identified  with  the  spring  of 
Bdbd  Wali  (Kandahdri)  or  Panja  Sahib. 
The  fountain  is  hallowed  by  legends  of 
Buddhist,  Brahman,  Moslem  and  Sikh. 


The  shrine  of  Panja  Sdhib  crowns  a 
precipitous  hill  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
town,  and  at  its  foot  is  the  holy  tank,  a 
small  square  reservoir,  full  of  fish.  De- 
l&pidated  brick  temples  surround  the 
edge  and  on  the  west  side  the  water 
gushes  out  from  beneath  a rock  made 
with  the  representation  of  a hand, 
ascribed  by  the  Sikhs  to  their  founder 
B&ba  Ninak.  The  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque ; the  river  Haroh  hard  by 
affords  excellent  fishing,  and  on  its  near 
shore  two  ancient  cypresses  are  the 
only  epitaph  above  the  tomb  of  one  of 
Akbar’s  wives.  For  Kachakdt , see  Cun- 
ningham, Anot.  Geog.,  p.  116. 
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do 

O 

d 

MarAls,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain, 

Maldt,  has  a stone  fort  on  a 

5,825 

240,000 

... 

15 

500 

hill, 

Nandanpur,  has  a brick  fort 

3,286 

133,233 

... 

10 

200 

Janohah. 

on  a hill, 

NilAb,  (Indus)  land  included 

40,997 

24,110 

4,110 

20 

150 

Do. 

under  (Attock)  Benares.... 

8,787 

481,305 

... 

under 

NArwi,  on  the  Sind, 

997 

38/91 

||f 

AkbarabAd. 

Gakkhar. 

K6k<$siral  Khattar, 

926 

38,096 

M#  l 

10 

50 

Khattar. 

HazAr&h  Jj^arla*,1 

214,932 

1,805,312 

5,342 

100 

500 

DAiAzak 

Afghan. 

Hatiyir  Lang,  ... 

7,281 

300,000 

... 

... 

... 

Bhak&r  bar- 

khatri  (with 

illegible 

variants.) 

HazArah  GujrAn, 

6,575 

280,896 

m 

ider 

AkbarAbad. 

Him  mat  KhAn  Karen  un,  ... 

165 

48,000 

... 

Do. 

Gakkhar. 

Beyond  the  Five  rivers  ( Birun  i Panjnad?). 


Bfghas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1. 

b 

1 

£ 

s 

i 

Castes. 

a 

s 

m 

O 

BelAt, 

322,740 

Baloch. 

8ahl<5r, 

... 

1,700,000 

... 

Chandel  and 

i 

others. 

Kahldr,  (PunjAb  Hill  State), 

... 

1,800,000 

... 

H 

Do. 

Subah  of  Multan. 

It  is  situated  in  the  first,  second  and  third  climates  simultaneously. 
Before  Tattah  was  comprised  in  this  province,  its  length  from  Firozjjur 


* Var.  and  G.  Fari*.  Var.  and  T. 
Kara*. 

* The  valley  of  the  Jhelum  takes  the 
name  of  Trimdb  (Three  rivers)  after 
its  junction  with  the  ChenAb  and  tho 
RAvi  and  that  of  Panjnad  (Five  rivers) 
after  receiving  the  united  waters  of  the 
BeAs  and  Sntlej.  I.  G.  This  restricted 
signification  cannot  here  apply.  Certain 


outlying  portions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Punjab  Proper  were  evidently 
attached  to  the  8tibahe  of  Lahor  and 
MultAn  and  to  the  sarkar  of  Dipalpur 
and  were  denominated — BirCm  i Panjnad. 
Their  position  may  be  surmised  but 
assuranoe  is  perhaps  beyond  reach.  The 
first  two  of  these  three  names  I cannot 
satisfactorily  trace. 
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and  Sewistdn , was  403  Jeos  and  its  breadth  from  Khatpur 1 to  JaUalmi r,  108 
kos , but  since  its  inclusion,  it  measures  to  Khach  (Ganddvd)  and  Mekrdn , 
660  Aros.  On  the  east,  it  marches  with  the  Bcvrkdr  of  Sirhind  ; on  the 
north  with  Sh6r ; on  the  south,  with  the  Sibah  of  Ajmer , and  on  the  west, 
with  Khach  and  Mekrdn . For  facility  of  reference,  the  two  territories  are 
separately  described.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  six  already  mentioned. 
The  Bihat  (Jhelum)  joins  the  Ohendh  near  the  parganah  of  Shor  and  after 
a course  of  27  kds,  they  unite  with  the  Ravi  at  Zafarpur  and  the  three 
flowing  collectively  in  one  stream  for  60  kos,  enter  the  Indus  near  l Tch, 
Within  12  kos  of  Firozpur,  the  Bidh  joins  the  Sutlej  which  then  bears  several 
names,  via.,  Har,  Hart , Dand , Nurni*  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


1 Khatpfir  is  placed  by  Abul  Fast  in 
the  Rachna  Doab  and  by  Tieffenthaler 
a B the  first  stage  in  a journey  from 
Lahor  to  Multdn.  41  On  passe  en  venant 
de  Lahore  par  Kabpur,  Gazarsaray, 
Koschhara,  Satghara,  Harpam,  Mak- 
tonnpour,  Kanpour  d’on  Ton  se  rend  tout 
droit  a Moultan.” 

* The  text  diffidently  forms  two  name? 
of  these  four,  ri*.,  Harhdri,  Dandnurni 
but  the  authority  of  the  two  best  MSS* 
(relegated  to  the  notes)  divides  them. 
One  at  least  of  these  names,  Dand,  still 
lives  in  the  local  designation  of  a former 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  whose  shifting  course 
has  modified  the  aspect  of  the  ^country. 
One  ancient  bed,  forming  the  base  of  the 
segment  where  the  Sutlej  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Beds  curves  round  to  the 
south-west  iB  called  the  Sukhar  Nai  (I. 
G.)  which  crosses  the  distriot  east  to  west 
and  joins  the  modefn  channel  near  the 
borders  of  Sirsa.  The  Danda  bank  points 
to  a still  more  ancient  course  crossing 
the  south-west  corner  35  miles  east  of 
the  present  stream,  traceable  as  far  as 
Moodkee  and  thence  at  intervals  to  the 
Sutlej  15  miles  farther  north.  The  old 
beds  of  the  Rdvi  and  Beds  which  former- 
ly united  their  waters  muoh  lower  down, 
at  present  may  be  traced  through  a 
great  part  of  the  Bdn  Dodb.  (X.  G.) 
Tieffenthaler  transforms  the  whole  river 


system  locating  the  confluence  of  the 
Ravi  and  the  Galongara  (his  local  name 
for  the  Sutlej  augmented  by  the  Befcg) 
within  3 miles  of  Uch  and  that  of  the 
Chendb  and  Rdvi  at  a town  named  “ Sob 
tan  pour,’ * otherwise  called  14  Nosehahra,” 
near  wbioh  the  Rdvi,  joined  by  the  Sutlej 
and  Beds  falls  into  and  loses  its  name 
in  the  Chendb,  and  this  river,  now  hold- 
ing the  Jhelum,  Rdvi,  Sutlej  and  Beds, 
continues  to  retain  its  own.  See  the 
ancient  courses  of  these  rivers  in  Cun- 
ningham’s Ancient  Geography  of  India, 
p.  220,  et  aeq.  General  Cunningham  bases 
his  discussion  on  Gladwin’s  translation, 
via.,  * For  the  distance  of  17  k6a  from 
Feerozpoor,  the  rivers  Beyah  and  Sete- 
luj  unite : and  then  again  as  they  pass 
along,  divide  into  4 streams,  v*».,  the 
Hur,  Haray,  Dund  and  the  Noorny: 
and  near  the  city  of  Multdn  these  4 
branches  join  again,”  and  says  that  these 
beds  still  exist  but  their  names  are  lost* 
Now  Abul  Fazl  does  not  say  that  the 
Sutlej  divides  into  4 streams,  but  that 
it  bears  several  names.  I have  been 
careful  to  be  exactly  literal  in  my  ver- 
sion. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  meaning 

of  the  words  cA*?,  44  unites 

with  those  four.”  Gladwin  understands 
the  four  which  he  divides,  but  there  is 
no  other  tradition  of  their  uniting  near 
Multdn,  and  the  Danda  and  the  Sukhar 
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MuUdn , confluent  with  the  former  four,  their  aecnmnlated  waters  unite. 
Every  river  that  discharges  itself  into  the  Indus  takes  its  name  of  Sindh . 
In  TcUtah,  they  call  it  Mihrdn.1 

To  the  north  are  the  mountains.  Its  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Labor  whioh  it  resembles  in  many  aspects,  but  in  Mult&n,  the  rainfall  is 
less  and  the  heat  excessive. 

MuUdn  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  India : Long.  107°  35' ; Lat.  29°  52'*. 
It  has  a brick  fort  and  a lofty  minaret  adds  to  its  beauty.  Shaikh  Baha- 
u'ddin  Zahariy d and  many  other  saints  here  repose. 

Bhdkkar  (Bhukkur)  is  a notable  fortress ; in  ancient  chronicles  it  is 
called  Man$urah*  The  six  rivers  united  roll  beneath  it,  one  channel 


Nai  certainly  do  not,  for  they  strike  the 
river  at  different  points  much  higher  np. 
Abul  Fazl  is  describing  the  rivers  water- 
ing the  Multto  Sflbah.  He  says  they 
are  the  six  previously  mentioned,  via.t 
under  Labor.  He  first  speaks  of  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Chento  and  follows  them 
to  their  junction  with  the  Bavi  and  then 
to  their  meeting  with  the  Indns.  Here 
are  four.  He  now  turns  to  the  Beds  and 
Sutlej  which  join  near  Firozpur  and  the 
stream  after  bearing  several  names  be- 
comes confluent  with  “ those  four”  near 
MultAn,  not,  I consider,  with  the  four  local 
names,  even  were  they  separate  beds, 
bnt  with  the  four  that  complete  the  six. 
The  doubt  arises  why  he  should  place 
the  junction  near  Mult&n  instead  of  Uch, 
but  thin  is  not  surprising  to  any  one  ao- 
oustomed  to  his  obscure  and  vague  style 
of  narrative.  Moreover  the  passage  in 
the  text  resembles  a notice  of  these  six 
rivers  in  Baber’s  Memoirs  to  whioh  Abul 
Pasl  was  much  indebted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  third  book  of  the  Ain.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : I use  the  trans- 
lation of  Erskine.  “ To  the  north  of 
Behiend,  six  rivers,  the  Sind,  the  Behat, 
the  Obento,  the  Bdvi,  the  Bi&h,  and 
the  Setlej,  take  their  rise  in  these  moun. 
tains,  and  all  uniting  with  the  Sind  in 
the  territory  of  Multan , take  the  com- 
mon name  of  Sind,  which  flowing  down 


to  the  west,  passes  through  the  country 
of  Tatta,  and  disembogues  into  the 
sea  of  Oman.”  Further  the  division  of 
the  Sutlej  into  the  four  looal  streams  does 
not  alter  its  point  of  junction  with  the 
Chento  for  at  p.  222,  Cunningham  says 
that  Abul  Fazl’ s measurements  of  dis- 
tances from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohento 
and  Jhelum  to  that  of  the  Chento  and 
Bdvi  and  the  Chento  and  Indus  agree 
with  the  later  state  of  these  rivers. 

1 The  main  stream  of  the  Indus. 
See  its  course  and  the  names  of  its  chan- 
nels in  Cunningham’s  Ancient  Geography 
of  India,  pp.  252,  272,  286, 298,  Ac.  The 
Indus  is  called  the  Mihrdn  by  Ibn 
Haukal  but  his  information  leads  him 
to  believe  that  its  source  is  the  Oxus 
from  whenoe  passing  Multto  and  being 
joined  by  the  Sind ! at  three  marches 
from  that  town  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Dambal  (Debalj.  Ousely,  p.  155. 

* Properly  30°  12'  N.  Long.  71°  80# 
45”.  Tieff.  gives  the  longitude  from  the 
Fortunate  Islands  at  108°  bnt  this  he 
considers  excessive.  Bahto’ddin  is 
mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  399,  and  Ferishta’s 
monograph  of  the  saint  will  probably 
satisfy  his  modem  disciples. 

8 After  the  decline  of  the  Arab  power 
in  Sind  about  A.  D.  871,  two  native 
kingdoms  raised  themselves  at  Multto 
and  Monsurah.  The  former  comprised 
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passing  the  southern  face  of  the  fort,  the  other  the  northern.  The  rainfall 
is  inconsiderable,  the  fruits  excellent. 

Between  Siuri1  and  Bhakkar  is  a vast  desert,  over  which  for  three 
months  of  the  hot  season  the  simoom  blows. 

The  river  Sind  (Indus)  inclines  every  few  years  alternately  to  its 
southern  and  northern  banks  and  the  village  cultivation  follows  its  course. 
For  this  reason  the  houses  are  constructed  of  wood  and  grass. 

This  Subah  comprises  three  Sarkdrs  of  88  parganahs , all  under  assess- 
ment for  crops  paying  special  rates.  The  measured  land  is  3,273,932 
bighas,  4 biswas.  The  gross  revenue  is  15  krors , 14  lakhs , 3,619  dam. 
(Ets.  378,590-8-0),  of  which  30  lakhs , 59,948  dams  (Rs.  76,498-11-2),  are 
Suyurghdl.  The  local  Militia  consists  of  18,785  Cavalry  and  165,650 
Infantry. 

Sarkdr  of  Multan.  Four  Dodbs. 

Containing  47  Mahals , 558,649  Bighas , 4 Biswas.  Revenue,  53,916,318 
Dams.  Suyurghdl , 5,494,236  Dams.  Cavalry,  8,965.  Infantry,  90,650. 

Bet  Jalandhar  Doab. 


Containing  9 Mahals , 52,090  Bighas.  Revenue,  17,240,147  Dam . 
Cavalry,  1,410.  Infantry,  17,100. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 
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Castes. 

AdamwAhan,*  ... 

JalAl&bAd, 

6,386 

6,000 

369,446 

299,798 

... 

30 

10 

700 

200 

Hasar.8 

Bhim. 

the  upper  valley  of  the  InduB  as  far  as 
Alor;  the  latter  extended  from  that 
town  to  the  sea  and  nearly  coincided 
with  the  modern  provinoe  of  8ind. 
Alor,  or  Aror,  the  capital,  almost  rivalled 
Mult6n  and  had  an  extensive  commerce. 
I.  G.  Genl.  Cunningham  (Ancient  Geog.) 
gives  the  name  of  Man?urah  to  the 
town  founded,  aooording  to  Masaudi,  by 
Jamhur,  the  Moslem  governor  of  Sindh, 
and  named  after  his  own  father  Man?  ur, 
so  close  to  Brahman&bid  as  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  same  place.  His  learned  dis- 
cussion depends  too  much  on  analogies 
of  sound  in  names,  to  be  quite  convincing. 


See,  also,  Mansdra  in  Elliot’s  Arabs  in 
Sind,  p.  60,  et  seq. 

1 Siwi,  Sewist&n,  and  Sehwin  are 
constantly  confounded  or  mistaken  as 
Elliot  remarks  without,  however,  him- 
self determining  the  position  of  the 
first  which  is  a town  or  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  second  which  is  a pro- 
vince. Siwi  is  somewhat  south  of  the 
direct  line  between  Dera  Ghazi  Kh&n 
and  Quetta,  now  well  known  as  Sibi. 
Vol.  I,  p.  862,  S6we. 

8 Yar.  and  G.  Daman. 

3 Yar.  Jhhar,  Ghhar. 
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1,368 
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Junah. 

Shergafh, 

75,000 

6,741,200 

4000 

Kachhi, 

Junah, 

Bik&nah,* 

MaUb- 

Fatfypur, 

61,797 

4,008,661 

24,596 

5000 

Junah. 

Kahrir,1 *  ...  ... 

47,095 

805,856 

40,931 

BoTB 

2000 

Junah. 

Khaibulda,4 

80,411 

594,233 

200 

... 

Jat  and  an- 

i 

other  name 
illegible. 

Ghalu4  Khlrah, 

19,820 

1,201,086 

... 

100 

1 

2000 

Rain,  Jat. 

Bdri  Dodb. 


Containing  11  Mahals,  137,629  Bighas , 13  Biswas . Revenue, 
9,863,341  Ddms.  Swy&rghdl , 207,382  Dams.  Cavalry,  775.  Infantry, 
14,550. 
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Islimpdr,  has  a brick  fort,... 

23,086 

1,650,896 
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3000 

Bhlm,  Maral. 

Ismail  pur, 

Multan  town,  has  a brick 

900 

49)032 
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fort, 

2,324 

1,719,168 

88,980 
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Bhlm,  Shaikh- 

z&dah. 

Tulambah, 

Villages  of  the  parganah  of 

1,200,778 

16,766 

800 

5000 

8<5hu. 

Chaukhandi, 

2,927 

191,054 

... 

... 

Bnburban  district  of  Mnltin, 
Tillages  of  parganah  of  Khat- 

35,925 

2,487 

2,288,354 

87,468 

... 

... 

Bhim. 

pfir, 

149,578 

... 

... 

... 

Do.  Do.  Deg*  R4vi, 

897-14 

... 

... 

... 

Shah  Aalampdr, 

Tillages  of  parganah  of  Khii- 

24,121 

7,584-19 

1,555,563 

1,180 

1 

200 

4000 

btildi, 

... 

... 

Matilah, 

2,068 

608,418 

3,698 

20 

600 

Jat. 

1 Tar.  tTti. 

* Among  some  illegible  variants, 
Thinah. 

* Tar.  and  G.  Khardar,  but  Kahror  is 
well-known  in  MnltAn  District.  See 
I.  G.  and  Cunningham,  p.  241. 

4 Tar.  and  T.  Khaildldi. 

42 


• T.  and  G.  Khelo. 

• The  Degli  (I.  G.)  is  the  chief  tribu- 
tary of  the  R&vi,  which  it  receives  after 
entering  Montgomery  District  on  its 
north-west  bank  and  then  passes  into 
Mult&n  District. 
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Rechndu  Dodb. 


Containing  6 Mahals , 83,229  Bighas , 18  Biswas.  Revenae,  5,113,883 
Ddms.  Cavalry,  770.  Infantry,  9,500. 


Irajpdr  and  Dig  R&vi, 
Chankh&ndi,  ... 
Khatpdr, 

Dalibhati, 

Kalbah, 


Bighas 

Biswas. 
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Infantry. 

Castes. 

87,230 
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2,377,800 

216,830 
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266,569 

958,786 
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100 

100 
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20 

60 

Kharal. 

Do. 

Jat,  Sindh. 
Kharal.1 
Jat,  Sdhti. 

Sind  Sdgar  Ddab. 

Containing  4 Mahals , 34,812  Bighas . Revenue,  2,178,192  Bams. 
Suyurghalj  13,399  Dams.  Cavalry,  220.  Infantry,  2,000. 
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Tillages  of  Islimpdr, 
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88,080 
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200 

20 

2000 

600 
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Btfm. 

Beyond  the  Fivey  Rivers.  ( Birun  i Panjnad .) 


Containing  17  Mahals ,*  205,893  Bighas , 13  Biswas.  Revenue, 

18,820,255  Dam*.  Suyurghal,  38,688  Dams.  Cavalry,  5,800.  Infantry, 
57,600. 


1 A alight  notioe  of  the  Kharals  oocars 
in  the  description  of  the  Montgomery 
District.  I.  G. 

* Of  these  Cunningham  can  identify 
bnt  Uoh,  Dir&wal,  Moj  and  Marot,  which 
he  places,  east  of  the  Sntlej.  The  limits 
of  the  province  of  Mnltin  in  the  time  of 
Hwen  Thsang  inolnded  the  north  half 
of  the  Bhawalpnr  territory  in  addition 


to  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers, 
the  north  frontier  extending  from 
Derah  Din  Pan&h  on  the  Indns  to  Pik 
Patfcan,  a distance  of  150  miles  ; on  the 
west,  the  frontier  line  of  the  Indus  to 
Kkinpdr,  160  miles  ; on  the  east  from  Pik 
Pattan  to  the  old  bed  of  the  Ghagar, 
80  miles : on  the  south  from  Khfcnp&r 
to  the  Ghagar,  220  miles,  p.  220. 
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,M 
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Sarkdr  of  Dipdlpur* 

Containing  29  Mahals,  1,433,767  Bighas,  8 Biswas.  Revenue, 
129,331,153  Ddms.  Suyurghdl,  2,079,170  Ddms.  Cavalry,  5,210.  Infantry* 
53,300. 


Bdt  Jalandhar  Dodh . 

Containing  10  Mahals,  710,946  Bighas , 10  Biswas . Revenue,  88,808,855 
1 Ddms,  Suyurghdl % 1,481,564  Dims.  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  2,400. 
Infantry,  20,400. 


* Var.  Narwi  Barwi. 

1 Var.  Dawii,  Dadai. 

• Var.  and  G.  Maldt. 


4 See  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. India,  p.  213,  et  wq  for  this 
Sarkdr. 
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Bighas  ^ 
Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

b i 

t 

1 

•49 

1 

Castes. 

© 

a 

Paftan,  (Pdk  Pattan) 

has  a 

brick  fort, 

... 

49,014 

2,628,928 

599,989 

100 

2000 

Bhil,Dhdkar 

Dip&lpur  Lakhi,  has  a 

brick 

fort, 

... 

242,844-11 

18,614,059 

499,636 

600 

7000 

Jat,  Kho- 

khar,Ka8d,i 

Dhanakshih,*  has  a 

brick 

Bhatti. 

fort, 

... 

60,676-1 

3,484,876 

87,162 

400 

Deotir, 

... 

40,730 

2,489,850 

23,400 

60 

1000 

Jat. 

Babmat&bid,  ... 

... 

38,286 

1,825,009 

100 

2000 

Balooh, 

Ehokhar. 

Kabulah,*  has  a briokfort,... 
$iy£mpdr  Lakhi,  has  a brick 

86,616-12 

4,803,817 

... 

1000 

2000 

Jdsah4Bdmi. 

fort, 

... 

64,678-19 

2,008,274 

88,856 

800 

2000 

Bbat$i,  Jat. 

Kalnaki  Lakhi,... 

... 

65,243-8 

2,886,969 

93,809 

50 

1000 

Do.  do. 

Khokar&m  Lakhi, 

• •• 

21,130 

1,011,716 

35,383 

160 

1000 

Ehokhar. 

Lakhi  Losfekni,* 

••• 

61,619-16 

8,166,769 

5,940 

100 

2000 

Bhatti, 

Khilji. 

Bari  Doab. 

Containing  6 Mahals , 193,495  Bighas , 9 Biswas . Revenue,  1,175,393 
JDdms.  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  1,100.  Infantry,  14,000. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

h 

t 

«S 

•49 

3 

Castes. 

0Q 

u 

, 

Bahrahp&l  ,• 

18,717-9 

1,175,398 

500 

• 

Bh&tti- 

Bab4  Bhoj,  has  a fort, 

39,385 

2,020,256 

20,256 

160 

2000 

Sayyid,  Jat. 

Chahni,’ 

25,993 

1,200,600 

1,182,714 

600 

60 

2000 

Sayyid,  Ao. 

Rabimibad, 

24,329 

... 

60 

600 

Kharal, 

Balooh. 

^adkharah,®  ...  ... 

59,447 

8,651,630 

20,976 

800 

4000 

Do. 

Mandbali,  ...  * 

25,624 

2,703,429 

500 

5000 

■ 

* Var.  Eea6tbi. 

* Var.  and  G.  Dhansh£h. 

* Var.  and  G.  Lakhi  l£abulah. 

4 Var.  J<5iyah,  see  Johiya  under 
Montgomery  Diet,  in  1.  G.  with  other 


R4vi  tribes.  Also  Cunningham,  p.  246. 

1 Var.  Ydsfcdni,  Losf&ni.  G.  Y uskini. 

• Var.  Bhirahpal. 

• Var.  Jabni. 

• At  p.  1 13,  Sudkarah. 
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Bechndu  D6ab . 

Containing  7 Mahals , 142,856  Bighas , 2 Biswas.  Revenue,  8,534,915 
Dams.  Suyurghdl , 5,808  Dams.  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  710.  Infan- 
try, 6,300. 


Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

MS 

'S3  M 

g* 

6 

1 

I 

Castes. 

0Q 

o 

a 
*— • 

Khanpur, 

19,599-18 

1,285,740 

80,380 

30 

500 

Kharal. 

Dalchi  Chandhar, 

9,153-12 

605,557 

1,620 

60 

1000 

Chandhar. 

Shahzidah  Baloch, 

12,749-12 

789,742 

100 

1000 

Baloch. 

AAbidi  A bad, 

6,975 

343,932 

... 

10 

300 

Jat. 

Faryadabld, 

18,708 

1,098,694 

... 

20 

1000 

Jat. 

Kharal, 

33,732 

1,907,069 

2,800 

300 

2000 

Khari. 

Mahes, 

42,944 

2,509,182 

200 

500 

Beyond  the  Five  Rivers  ( Birun  i Panjnad ). 

Containing  6 Mahals , 386,470  Bighas , 7 Biswas.  Revenue,  20,580,771 
Dams.  Suyurghdl , 549,972  Dams.  Cavalry,  1,000.  Infantry,  12,300. 


i i 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

l. 

P 

& 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Jalatfbid, 

34,475-7 

1,739,289 

50 

Ranghar, 

Bhafti,! 

Jat. 

Jangal, 

653,516 

... 

Bha^ti. 

Aalampur, 

1,579,658 

... 

Ranghar, 

217,710-17 

11,479,404 

199,404 

Jat. 

Afghan, 

Ranghar. 

Firbzpfir, 

Villages  of  Lakhi  Kabulah, 

29,185 

1,636,650 

... 

. 

... 

Mnframmadwat,  ... 

56,614-13 

3,492,454 

iTiTil 

Bhatti,  Kho- 

• 

khar. 

Sarkar  of  Bhakkar  ( Bukkur ). 

Containing  12  Mahals , 282,013  Bighas.  Revenue,  18,424,947  Dams. 
Suyurghdl,  600,419  Daws.  Cavalry,  4,600.  Infantry,  11,100. 


1 Text  note  suggests  Latti  as  the 
proper  reading.  As  there  are  about  300 
clans  of  Sindhis,  besides  the  tribes  and 
castes  of  Hindustan  proper,  that  may 


be  located  in  or  about  this  region,  their 
identification  is  almost  as  hopeless  as 
their  orthography. 
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6 

43 

s 

Bighas 

Biswas. 

Revenue 

D. 

1 

Castes. 

B 

d 

•a 

0Q 

O 

£ 

Alor,  has  a fort, 

143,700 

1,132,150 

74,362 

20,560 

200 

600 

Dharejah.1 

Bhakkar,  has  a strong  fort, 

... 

... 

200 

1000 

Mehar  and 

Rah&r. 

Jindolah, 

57,847 

85,064 

400 

800 

Jahna* 

Jat6f,  ...  ... 

179,821-14 

2,346,873 

156,841 

400 

800 

Darb&ah, 

121,146 

1,262,761 

68,872 

200 

600  j 

Bhatti. 

Sankar, 

1,808,628 

1,381,930 

32,332 

500 

1000 

Sah^jah.S 

Sewi, 

... 

500 

1500  ! 

Fatfcpdr, 

8,050-10 

477,859 

... 

200 

1000 

Saheiah, 

Dhardjah. 

K ha  janah,*  ... 

645,205 

... 

200 

1C00 

J&man. 

Khara  Kakan,  ... 

154,161 

2,732,331 

138,608 

500 

1000 

Dhirejah. 

Kdkhari,  (var.  K6kri), 

178,338-16 

63,208 

500 

1000 

Mankrdrah. 

Mdnhalah,  ... 

1,353,713 

28,944 

500 

1000 

Dhardjah 

(var.  Hire- 
jah). 

Kings  of  Multan .6 

Shaikh  Ydsuf,  reigned... 

Sultdn  Mahmud6  (var.  Mulmminad  Shdh) 
„ Kutbu’ddin,  his  son 

„ Husain,  his  son 


Years, 

2 

17 

16 

30 


1 Var.  Saranjah.  The  Dharejah  forest 
is  in  Shikarpnr  District  I.  G.  under  Sind. 

* Var.  Janah  or  Jatah. 

• Var.  Sahechah,  Sahja,  Samjah. 

# Var.  and  G.  Gharjdnah. 

6 This  province,  says  the  U.  T.,  was 
first  conquered  by  Mahomed  K&sim  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century  Hejira.  It 
was  recovered  by  the  Hindus  on  the 
decline  of  the  Ghazni  power.  After 
Mahomed  Ghori’s  subjugation  it  remained 
tributary  to  Delhi  until 


A.  H. 

A.  D. 

847. 

1443. 

Shaikh  Ydsuf  estab- 

lished an  independ- 

ent monarchy. 

849. 

1445. 

Ray  Sehra,  orlfutbu’d- 

din  Hosen  Langa  I 
expelled  the  Shaikh. 


A.  H.  A.  D. 

908.  1502.  Mahmud  Kh&n  Langa ; 

his  minister  Jam 
Bayezid. 

931.  1524.  Hosen  Langa  II,  over- 

come by  Sh4h  Hosen 
Arghun.  Under  Hu- 
mayun,  becomes  a 
province  of  the  em- 
pire. 

• This  name  is  altogether  omitted  by 
Ferishta  who  describes  Kutbu’ddin’s  in- 
trigue and  succession,  in  his  history  of 
Mult&n.  The  name  of  $utbn’ddm  was 
Rae  Sahra  and  he  was  governor  of  Sewi 
and  the  adjacent  territory  and  the  head 
of  the  Afghan  clan  of  Langdh.  He  died 
in  A.  H.  874  (A.  D 1469),  Husain  Shih 
in  904  or  908  (1498  or  1502)  aud  Mai? mud 
in  931  (1524). 
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Tears. 

Snltin  Firdz,  his  son  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

„ Husain,  a second  time. 

„ Mahmud,  son  of  Sul^An  Firdz  ...  ...  27 

„ Husain,  son  of  Sultan  Fir6z  ..  ...  1 

Sli&h  Husain,  (Arghtin),  ruler  of  Sind. 

Mirz&  Kamrdn. 

Sher  Khan. 

Salim  Khdn. 

Sikandar  Khdn. 

At  one  period  the  province  was  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi : at 
another  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  rulers  of  Sind,  and  for  a time  was 
held  by  the  princes  of  Ghazni.  After  its  conquest  by  Muizzu’ddm  Sam 
(Ghori),  it  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  Delhi.  In  the  year  A.  H.  847 
(A.  D.  1443)  when  Sultan  Aiau’ddfn  reigned  at  Delhi,  and  constituted 
authority  fell  into  contempt,  every  chief  in  possession  of  power,  set  up  a 
pretension  to  independence.  A noisy  faction  raised  Shaikh  Ydsuf 
Kuraishi,  a disciple  of  Shaikh  Bahdu’ddfn  Zakariya,  to  supremacy.  Ho 
was  subsequently  deposed  and  proceeded  with  haste  to  the  court  of  Sultdn 
Bahldi  at  Delhi.  The  sovereignty  now  devolved  upon  one  of  the  Lang&h 
family,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Shah.  It  is  related  that 
this  chief  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Shaikh  Yusuf,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  connection,  used  frequently  to  visit  her  alone,  till  one 
night  by  a successful  intrigue  he  accomplished  his  design  on  the  throne. 
During  the  reign  of  Sul^n  i£utbu’ddm,  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji  advanced 
from  Malwah  against  Multan  but  returned  without  effecting  anything. 
Some  maintain  that  the  fiAt  of  the  Lang&h  family  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  was  Kutbu’ddin.  In  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Husain,  Bahldl  sent  (his 
son)  Barbak  Sh&h  with  a force  to  reinstate  Shaikh  Ydsuf,  but  they  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  Sultan  Husain  becoming  old  and  doting,  placed  his 
eldest  son  upon  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Firdz  Shah,  and  withdrew 
into  retirement.  His  Wazir  Imadu’l  Mulk,  poisoned  him  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  his  own  son  and  Sult&n  Husain  a second  time  resumed  the 
sceptre  and  appointed  Mahmdd  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Firdz,  his  heir.  On 
the  death  of  Sultan  Husain,  after  a reign  of  30  or  34  years,1  Sult&n  Mahmud 
ascended  the  throne.  During  his  reign  several  incursions  were  made 
by  the  Mughals  who,  however,  retired  discomfited.  Some  malicious  intri- 

1 Ferishta  gives  bis  death  on  the  26th  The  whole  of  this  narrative  in  muoh 

of  Safar  A.  H.  908  (1502)  but  adds  that  greater  detail  will  be  found  in  that 

another  account  makes  it  4 years  earlier.  historian. 
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guers  through  jealousy  created  a misunderstanding  between  the  Sul^n  and 
Jam  Bayazid  who  had  long  held  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  misre- 
presentations cunningly  made  in  a roundabout  way,  brought  them  into  open 
conflict.  The  minister  withdrew  from  Multan  to  Sh6r  and  read  the 
khufbah  in  the  name  of  Sul(dn  Sikandar  L<5di.  On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Mahratid,  his  infant  son  was  raised  to  the  throne  as  Sult&n  Husain  (II). 
Mirza  Shah  (Jusaiu  (Arghdn)  marched  from  Tattah  and  took  Multdn  and 
entrusted  its  charge  to  Langar  Khan.  Mirza  K&mrdn  dispossessed  him  o! 
it  and  after  him  Sher  Khdn,  Salim  Khan  and  Sikandar  successively  held 
it  till  the  splendour  of  Humay un’s  equal  administration  filled  Hindustan 
with  its  brightness  and  secured  its  peace.  At  the  present  day  under  the 
just  sway  of  His  Majesty  his  subjects  find  there  an  undisturbed  repose. 

Sarkdr  of  Tattah . 

Daring  a long  period  this  was  an  independent  territory  but  now  forms 
part  of  the  imperial  dominions.  Its  length  from  Bhakkar  to  Kach  and 
Mekran  is  257  Zeds,  its  breadth  from  the  town  of  Budtn  to  Bandar  Ldhari,1 * * 
100  kds , and  again  from  the  town  of  Ohdndo  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Bhakkar , to  Bikaner  is  60  Zeds.  On  the  east  lies  Qujarat : to  the  north 
Bhakkar  and  SSwi  :*  to  the  south,  the  ocean,  and  to  the  west  Kach  and 
Mekrdn.  It  is  situated  in  the  second  climate  and  lies  in  Longitude  102° 
30' ; Lat.  24°  10'.* 

The  ancient  capital  was  Brdhmandbdd ,4  a large  city.  Its  citadel  bad 
1,400  towers,  at  an  interval  of  a tandbyh  and  to  this  day  there  are  many 


1 See  this  name  in  the  I.  G.  (Index), 
under  “ Lah&ri  Bandar/'  and  in  Cunning- 
ham in  his  account  of  Sindh.  (Ancient 
Geography). 

8 The  text  is,  I think,  here  in  error 
in  transforming  this  name  into  the 
Persian  y with  the  iudfat , which  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  does  not 
properly  admit.  I am  in  concurrence 
with  Gladwin  and  Tieffent haler. 

• The  town  lies  in  Lat.  24°  44'  N. 
and  Long.  68°  B. 

4 Identified  by  Cunningham  with 
Harmatelia,  (a  softer  pronunciation  of 
Br&hmathala,  or  Brahman asthala)  of 
Diodorus  and  placed  on  the  east  branoh 
of  the  Mihr&n  or  Indus,  47  miles  north- 


east of  Haidar&bad,  28  miles  east  of 
Hdla  and  20  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
channel  of  the  Indus  known  as  Nlm. 
He  gives  the  number  of  bastions  as  140 
on  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  but  both 
Gladwin  and  Blochmann  concur  in  1,400, 
and  there  is  no  variant  reading.  His 
conclusion  is,  that  the  place  known  now 
as  Bambhra  ha  thiU  represents  the  ruin- 
ed city  of  Mansura  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mound  now  called  Dilura,  Brahmani- 
b&d.  They  certainly  attest  his  industry 
and  research  if  not  his  conclusion  which 
the  absenoe  of  local  coins  of  Hindi 
origin,  though  many  of  Arab  governors 
are  found,  somewhat  impugns. 

• See  p.  61. 
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traces  of  its  fortifications.  Alor 1 next  became  the  metropolis  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  Tattah , also  called  Debal.  The  mountains  to  the  north 
form  several  branches.  One  of  them  trends  towards  Kandahar y and  another 
rising  from  the  sea  coast  extends  to  the  town  of  Kohbdr , called  Bdmgar , 
and  terminates  in  Sewist&n  and  is  there  known  as  Lakkki .*  This  tract  is 
inhabited  by  an  important  Baloch  tribe  called  Kahndni consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  cavalry.  A fine  breed  of  camels  is  here  indigenous.  A third 
range  runs  from  SShiodn  to  Sewi  and  is  callod  Khattar 4 where  dwells  a tribe 
named  Nohmardi  that  can  raise  a force  of  300  horse  and  7,000  foot.  Below 
this  tribe,  there  is  another  clan  of  the  Baloch  known  as  Nazhari  with  a force 
of  a thousand  men.  A good  breed  of  horses  comes  from  this  tract.  A fourth 
mountain  chain  touches  Kaeh  (Ganddvd)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
Kahndni  territory,  and  is  called  Kdrah  inhabited  by  4,000  Balochis. 

In  the  winter  season  there  is  no  need  of  posh  tins  ( fur-lined  coats)  and 


1 The  ruins  of  Alor,  or  more  correctly 
Aror,  are  situated  to  the  south  of  a gap 
in  the  low  range  of  limestone  hills 
stretohing  from  Bhakar  to  the  south  for 
about  20  miles  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
broad  belt  of  sand  hills  bounding  the 
N&ra  or  old  bed  of  the  Indus.  On  the  west, 
Cunningham  regards  it  as  the  capital  of 
the  Musicani  of  Gurtius.  He  disputes 
the  assertion  of  Abul  Fazl  that  Debal 
and  Tattah  are  the  same.  Bir  H.  Elliot 
places  Debal  at  Karachi.  General  Cun- 
ningham prefers  a site  between  Karachi 
and  Tattah  and  is  “ almost  Certain” 
that  it  must  be  the  Indian  city  in  whioh 
Zobeide  in  the  Arabian  Nights  found  all 
the  people  turned  to  stone.  This  oerti- 
tnde  on  such  a point  is  striking  and 
original. 

* The  Lakhi  range  (the  text  duplicates 
the  k.)  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Kirthar 
which  separates  Sind  from  Beluchistin. 
I.  G.  Kohbdr  has  a variant  Korahy&r, 
but  I do  not  trace  it ; the  Ma£sir  ’ul 
Gmara  has  Kohbdr  but  as  its  description 
of  Sindh  is  taken  from  Abul  Fazl,  its 
authority  is  of  no  independent  value. 

* The  Baloch  and  the  Brahui  are  the 
two  great  races  of  BalochistHn,  each 

4.3 


subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
tribes.  Of  these  the  Kumberani  is  said 
to  take  precedence  of  all  others.  The 
name  in  the  text  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  works  I have  consulted.  Sherring 
mentions  Kirmani. 

4 No  doubt  the  Kirthar  range  of  the 
I.  G.,  an  off  shoot  of  whioh,  the  Lakhi, 
terminates  abruptly  a few  miles  south  of 
Sehw&n.  Najhari  has  a variant  Tahzari 
adopted  by  Gladwin.  The  plain  country 
to  the  east  of  the  mountain  mass  that 
intervenes  between  it  and  Khel&t  is 
called  Kaohhi  or  Kaohh  GandavA  and 
Kdrah  seems  to  be  a spur  that  strikes 
thence  to  the  Lakhi  chain.  North  of 
the  Bol&n,  confused  ranges  of  mountains 
extend  to  east  with  a strike  nearly 
east  and  west  to  the  Sulaimin  range. 
This  tract  inhabited  by  Marris,  Bugtis 
and  other  Baloch  tribes  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  province  of  Sewist£n 
(I.  G.)  General  Cunningham  Btates 
that  Sehw&n  is  snid  to  be  a contraction 
of  Sewist&n  and  rejects  it  as  a .modern 
innovation  of  the  Hindus,  but  he  could 
scarcely  have  seen  the  text  of  Abul  Fazl 
whose  account  does  not  admit  of  this 
view. 
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the  sammer  beats  are  moderate  except  in  Sewist&n.  Fruits  are  of  various 
kinds  and  mangoes  are  especially  fine.  In  the  desert  tracts,  a small  kind 
of  melon  grows  wild.  Flowers  are  plentiful  and  camels  are  numerous  "and 
of  a good  breed.  The  means  of  locomotion  is  by  boats  of  which  there  are 
many  kinds,  large  and  small,  to  the  number  of  40,000.  The  wild  ass  is 
hunted,  and  game,  such  as,  hares,  the  kotah  pdchah1  and  wild  boars; 
fishing  likewise  is  much  pursued. 

The  assessment  of  the  country  is  made  on  the  system  of  division  of 
crops,*  a third  being  taken  from  the  husbandman.  Here  are  salt-pits  and 
iron  mines.  Shdli  rice  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Six  hos  from 
Tattah  is  a mine  of  yellow  stone,  large  and  small  slabs  of  which  are 
quarried  and  used  for  building.  The  staple  food  consists  of  rice  and  fish. 
The  latter  is  smoked  and  loaded  in  boats,  and  exported  to  the  ports  and 
other  cities,  affording  a considerable  profit.  Fish-oil  is  also  extracted  and 
used  in  boat  building.  There  is  a kind  of  fish  called  palwah  which  comes 
up  into  the  Indus  from  the  sea,  unrivalled  for  its  fine  and  exquisite  flavour. 
Milk-curds  of  excellent  quality  are  made  and  keep  for  four  months. 

Near  Sehtodn  is  a large  lake,  two  days*  journey  in  length  called 
Manch&r,  in  which  artificial  islands  have  been  made  by  fishermen  who 
dwell  on  them. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  wonders  is  the  Liver-Eater  (Jigar  Khwdr),  an 
individual  who  by  glances  and  incantations  can  abstract  a man’s  liver. 
Some  aver  that  under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  times,  he  renders 
the  person  senseless  upon  whom  he  looks,  and  then  takes  from  him  what 
resembles  the  seed  of  a pomegranate,  which  he  conceals  for  a time  in  the 


1 Literally  * short  legged.'  It  is 
mentioned  by  Baber  in  his  Memoirs 
among  the  fauna  of  K&bul  and  India 
and  is  thus  described  in  Erskine's 
translation.  “ Its  size  may  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  white  deer.  Its  two 
fore-legs  as  well  as  its  thighs  are 
short,  whence  its  name.  Its  horns  are 
branching  like  those  of  the  gawezin 
but  less.  Every  year  too  it  casts  its 
horns  like  the  stag.  It  is  a bad  runner 
and  therefore  never  leaves  the  jungle." 
These  characteristics  seem  to  point  to 
the  hog-deer.  {Cervus  porcinus.) 

* 1 believe  this  to  be  the  proper  trans- 


lation  ot  ***  and  not  ‘oom  bear- 

ing’  as  I have  construed  it  at  p.  44, 
(final  word  of  the  page).  According  to 
the  I.  G.  in  Haidarabad  District  Sind, 
the  Government  assessment  was  former- 
ly levied  in  kind  (lchasffi)  but  on  a 
petition  from  the  Zamindars , the  pay- 
ment has  sinoe  been  made  in  cash.  They 
are  paid  by  the  tenants  in  kind  at  the 
following  rates  : On  land  under  charkhi 
(Persian  wheel)  cultivation,  one-third  of 
produce  : on  saxldbi  (canal  flooding)  lands, 
two-thirds ; in  the  case  of  the  best  lands, 
yielding  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugarcane, 
as  a rule  in  cash. 
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calf  of  bis  leg.  During  this  interval  the  person  whose  liver  is  stolen  re- 
mains unconscious,  and  when  thus  helpless,  the  other  throws  the  seed  on 
the  fire  which  spreads  out  like  a plate.  Of  this  he  partakes  with  his  fellows 
and  the  unoouaoious  victim  dies.  He  can  convey  a knowledge  of  his  art  to 
whomsoever  he  wills,  by  giving  him  a portion  of  this  food  to  eat  and  teach- 
ing him  the  incantation.  If  he  is  caught  in  the  act  and  his  calf  be  cut 
open  and  the  seed  extracted  and  given  to  his  victim,  the  latter  will  recover. 
The  followers  of  this  art  are  mostly  women. 

They  can  convey  intelligence  from  long  distances  in  a brief  space  of 
time  and  if  they  be  thrown  into  the  river  with  a stone  tied  to  them,  they 
will  not  sink.  When  it  is  desired  to  deprive  one  of  these  of  this  power, 
they  brand  both  sides  of  his  head  and  his  joints,  fill  his  eyes  with  salt, 
suspend  him  for  forty  days  in  a subterraneous  chamber,  and  give  him  food 
without  salt,  and  some  of  them  recite  ineantations  over  him.  During  this 
period  he  is  called  Dhachrah.  Although  his  power  then  no  longer  exists, 
he  is  still  able  to  recognize  a Liver- Eater,  and  these  pests  are  captured 
through  his  detection.  He  can  also  restore  people  to  health  by  incantation 
or  administering  a certain  drug.  Extraordinary  tales  are  told  of  these 
people  that  are  beyond  measure  astonishing. 

This  country  is  the  fourth  Sarkdr  of  the  Subah  of  MultAn.  From  the 
confines  of  Uch  to  Tattah  towards  the  north  are  rocky  mountain  ranges 
inhabited  by  various  Baloch  tribes,  and  on  the  south  from  Uch  to  Oujardt 
are  sandhills  in  which  region  are  the  Ahshdm  bhatti 1 and  other  numerous 
clans.  From  Bhakkar  to  Na§irpiir  and  UmarkSf  are  the  Sodah , Jdrejah  and 
other  tribes.  This  Subah  contains  5 Sarkdrs  subdivided  into  53  parganahs. 
The  revenue  is  6,615,393*  dams . (Rs.  165,383-13-2.) 


Sarkdr  of  Tattah . 

Containing  18  Mahals.  Revenue,  25,999,991  Ddms. 


Revenue 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

L4hari  Bandar,  ... 

5,621,419 

4,982,286 

Bahrimpdr, 

• M Mt 

1,811,612 

Batori," 

B<5ri,  ... 

•••  • •• 

434,305 

1 According  to  Cunningham,  the  early 
Arab  geographers  place  a strong' fort 
called  Bh£tia  between  Mult&n  and  Alor, 
which,  from  its  position  has  a claim  to 
be  identified  with  the  city  built  by 
Alexander  among  the  Sogdi,  bnt  he 
mentions  no  tribe  of  the  name,  neither 


have  any  of  the  Bhatti  Rajputs  men- 
tioned by  Elliot  any  such  prefix  as 
Ahshdm . The  Sodahs  have  been  identi- 
fied by  Tod  with  the  Sogdoi.  Ancient 
Geography,  pp.  253-254. 

* Var.  6,615,293. 

3 Var.  Patora,  Batwir,  Ban  war. 
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Revenue 

D. 

Revenue 

0. 

JakAr,1  ...  ... 

848,462 

Sirsi  JAm, 

142,641 

JArA,  ... 

82,890 

2,970,441 

Karhar,  (var.  and  G.  Karkar). 

8,328,476 

Darak,  (var.  Dnrg), 

Dankari,  (var.  Dskri), 

Lekln  Kh^rah,  ... 

585,795 

815,921 

MaJjah, 

1,105,606 

1,221,752 

Batnah, 

Bankdrah,9 

842,144 

Min  jar, 

2,108,097 

NijAmpdr, 

352,724 

Sarkdr  of  Hdjkdn. 

Containing  11  Mahals.  Revenue,  11,784,586  Dims. 


BAgh  Fat*, 

BAlah,...  ... 

HajkAn, 

Jann,  ... 

Rahbin  ... 

Detached  villages^... 

Revenue 

D. 

Kar6ri, 

LaundA, 

Mandni,  (var.  and  G.  Mandri). 
MadAi,  ...  ... 

NnbiyAr,  (var.  and  G.  NapiyAr). 

Revenue 

D. 

840,178 

656,817 

555,699 

8,165,418 

742,973 

486,788 

529,987 

1,119,973 

694,269 

2,352,605 

1,280,439 

Sarkdr  of  Sevoistdn . 

9 Mahals.  Revenue,  15,546,808  Dams. 

BAtar,  (var.  PAtar  G.  Palar)  ... 
BaghbAnAn, 

Batan  (var.  and  T.  Patan),  ... 
BAsikAn  (var.  and  G.  BAstkAn, 
T.  LusigAn), 

Janjah, 

Revenue 

D. 

Khat,  ..  ... 

Sub.  dist.  of  SewistAn,  haw  a 
strong  fort, 

KAhAn, 

LakhAwat  (var.  LakiAwat),  ... 

Revenue 

D. 

2,020,884 

1,948,162 

1,902,083 

1,826,190 

1,978,958 

1,829,923 

1,669,732 

1,640,764 

1,231,776 

1 Though  there  is  no  variant  to  this 

1 estates  not  included  in  the  accounts  of 

name,  I suspect  that  there  has  been  a 
transposition  of  the  K and  B,  and  that 
it  is  meant  for  the  town  of  Jarak 
situated  midway  between  HaidarAbad 
and  Tattah. 

1 See  Elliot,  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  280. 

• So  I have  translated  13?^° 
the  term  ma»h4rit  being  applied  in  old 
revenue  accounts  to  small  and  scattered 


the  districts  in  whioh  they  were  situated 
and  of  whioh  the  assessments  were  paid 
direct  to  Government.  The  word  occurs 
as  MaxkdHn  in  the  list  of  parganahs 
under  the  Sarkdrs  of  TAndah  and 
FatfeAbAd,  &&bah  Orissa.  It  may  also 
signify  the  villages  dependent  on  the 
preceding  (maekfir)  Mahal , vis.,  RahhAn, 
and  thus  Gladwin  takes  it. 
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Sarkdr  of  Nasirpdr. 

7 Mahals . Revenue,  7,834,600  Ddms. 


Revenue 

D. 

Revenue 

D. 

Umarkdt, 

1,057,802 

K&8&T, 

401,788 

Talsarah, 

826,104 

Mirkandan, 

628,896 

Samiwlni,  (var.  and  G. 

Sam£d4ni), 

Kidal,  (var.  Kandil), 

3,081,630 

616,904 

Na$irpdr, 

1,878,126 

Sarkdr  of  Ohakarhdlah . 


8 Mahals.  Revenue,  5,085,408  Ddms. 


Revenue 

Revenue 

D. 

D. 

Arpiir,...  _ ••• 

781,190 

Tewiri,  (var.  Law£ri),  ... 

671,073 

CJhakarhilah,  ... 

747,176 

Khari  Jtinah,  ...  ... 

508,162 

Biyar, ...  ... 

719,207 

Burkah  Man&wali, 

490,368 

Gh&zipur, 

988,666 

Barhi,... 

* 

833,688 

Princes  of  Tattah.1 

1.  The  family  of  Tamim  Anjdri  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  House 
of  Umayyah. 

2.  The  Sumra  (Rdjptit)  line  of  36  princes,  reigned  500  years,  (ac- 
cording to  Ferishta— 100 — their  names  unrecorded). 


* The  following  list  is  from  the  U.  T. 

A.  H.  A.  D, 

87.  706.  B61ochist£n  invaded  by 

Hijaj,  governor  of 
Bassora,  and  Md. 
K&aim. 

The  Ansaries,  the  Bumerat , and  the 
Bumanas  or  /ama,  successively  gain  the 
ascendancy,  then  a Delhi,  governor 
1200  P Nasir  nd  din  Kabbaoha,  becomes 
independent,  drowned. 

The  Jam*  Dynasty  of  Sumana,  ori- 
ginally Rljputs. 

A.  H.  A.  D. 

787.  1336.  J&m  Afra ; tributary 

to  Toghlak 
Sh6h. 


A.  H. 

740. 

A.  D. 

1339. 

Jim 

Choban. 

754. 

1383. 

J) 

Bang  $ asserted 

782. 

1367. 

tt 

his  indepen- 

dence. 

Timaji,  his  bro- 

782. 

1380. 

>» 

ther. 

SaUhu’ddin,  con- 

793. 

1391. 

I) 

vert  to  Isttm. 
Nizam  u’ddin. 

796. 

1393. 

it 

Ally  Sher. 

812. 

1409. 

it 

Giran,  son  of 

812. 

1409. 

» 

Timaji. 

Fatteh  Kh&n. 

827. 

1423. 

tt 

Toghlak,  invaded 

854. 

1450. 

it 

Gujerat. 

Sikandar. 

856. 

1452. 

tt 

Sangar,  elected. 
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3.  Of  the  Samma  dynasty. 

Jim  Unar,  reigned,  ... 

„ Juni,  his  brother, 

„ Banhatiyah, 

„ Tamichi,  his  brother, 

„ Sald^n'ddin,  ... 

„ NizimuMdin,  his  son, 

„ 4-li  Shir  Tamichi, 

„ Karin,  son  of  Tamichi, 
Fateh  Khin,  son  of  Sikand&r, 
Tnghlak,  his  brother, 
Mubirak,  the  chamberlain, 
Sikandar,  b.  Fatfr  Khin, 


A.  H. 

A.  D. 

864. 

1460. 

Jim  Nandi  or  Nizim- 
u'ddin,  oot.  of 
Hasan  Longa. 

894. 

1492. 

„ Feroz  ; the  Tar- 
khan family  be- 
came powerful, 
1520. 

927. 

1620. 

Shih  Beg  Arghun,  oc- 
cupies Sind. 

980. 

1528. 

Shih  Hosein  Arghun. 

962. 

1564. 

Mafrmdd  of  Bhakar. 

982. 

1572. 

Akbar  annexes  Sind. 

(Feriahta,  1001  = 
1692.) 

Tieffenthaler’s  Hat  except  in  the  first  8 
names  ia  in  accordance  with  these,  allow- 
ing for  hia  erratio  spelling:  Elliot's 
taken  from  the  Tarikh  i Maaumi,  changes 
the  third  name  only.  Feriahta  gives  the 
1st  and  3rd  names  Afzih  and  Mini ; 
Briggs,  Afri  and  Bany.  Feriahta  makes 
Tamiji  son  of  Mini  j Briggs,  his  brother . 
Feriahta  allots  62  years  to  the  reign  of 
Nizimn'ddin  Nandi ; Briggs,  82,  and 
hia  dates  are  not  taken  from  Feriahta 
who  gives  none  except  to  the  last  8 on 
the  U.  T.  list  and  in  accordance  with  it. 
I have  to  note  that  Feriahta  gives  the 
duration  of  the  Sumra  dynasty,  as  100 


Tears  Months  D. 

3 6 0 

4 0 0 

15  0 0 

13  and  some  months. 
11  and  do. 

2 and  a fraction. 

6 and  some  months. 
0 0 1| 

11  and  some  months. 
28  0 0 

0 0 3 

16  0 


years  and  not  600  as  Briggs  records  and 
the  name  of  the  succeeding  race,  Satmah 

or  Sutmah  and  not  Soomuna. 

The  title  of  Jim,  Feriahta  pronounces  a 
boast  of  their  supposed  descent  from 
Jamshid,  but  commonly  given  to  their 
head  or  chief  to  preserve  the  tradition 
of  this  fabulous  lineage.  The  lineage 
of  the  Sumra  and  Samma  dynasties  is 
discussed  in  Appendix  P.  of  Elliot's 
Arabs  in  Sind.  The  latter  name  may  be 
traced  in  the  Sambastse  and  Sambus  of 
Alexander’s  historians.  Sambus  occurs 
as  Sabbas  in  Plutarch,  Saboutas  in 
Strabo,  Ambigarua  in  Justin  and 
Ambiras  in  Orosius.  These  variations 
are  not  surprising  and  we  have  an 
analogous  instanoe  in  the  name  of  the 
famous  English  Free  Lanoe  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Italian  writers  of  that 
time  under  the  following  disguises} 
Auguto,  Aguto,  Acuto,  Qaukennod,  Eau 
Kennode,  Hau  Kebbode,  Haucutua, 
Auoobedda,  and  Falcon  del  Bosoo.  Jdm* 
shed  is  formed,  according  to  Elliot's 
authorities,  from  Jim  * king ' and  Shld 
* sun ' (p.  195)  bat  he  modestly  leaves 
the  etymology  of  Jim  undecided. 
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Years  Months  D. 

Sanjar,  commonly  called  Radhan  (var.  and  G. 

R&dman,  ...  ...  ...  8 and  some  months. 

Jim  Nizimu’ddin,  known  as  Jim  Nandi,  (see 

Yol.  I,  p.  362)  , ...  •••  60  and  some  months. 

Jim  Fir<5z,  his  son. 

„ §al£fru’ddm,  a relation  of  Fir<5z, 

„ Firdz,  a second  time. 

In  former  times,  there  lived  a Riji  named  Siharas 1 whose  capital  was 
Aldr.  His  sway  extended  eastwards,  as  far  as  Kashmir  and  towards  the 
west  to  Mekrin,  while  the  sea  confined  it  on  the  south  and  the  mountains 
on  the  north.  An  invading  army  entered  the  country  from  Persia,  in 
opposing  which  the  Riji  lost  his  life.  The  invaders  contenting  themselves 
with  devastating  part  of  the  territory,  returned.  Rie  Sihi,  the  Riji’s 
son,  succeeded  his  father,  by  whose  enlightened  wisdom  and  the  aid  of  his 
intelligent  minister  Bam,  justice  was  universally  administered  and  the 
repose  of  the  country  secured.  A Brihman  named  JacW  of  an  obscure 
station  in  life,  attached  himself  to  the  minister’s  service  and  by  flattery 
and  address  made  himself  of  much  consequence  and  was  advanced  to  a post 
of  dignity,  and  on  the  death  of  the  minister,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
He  basely  and  dishonourably  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  R£j£’s  wife, 
which  the  R4j&,  notwithstanding  its  disclosure  to  him  by  the  ministers 
of  State,  refused  to  credit.  During  the  Raja’s  illness,  the  wicked  wretch, 
in  collusion  with  this  shameless  paramour,  sent  for  the  generals  of  the 
army  separately,  on  pretence  of  consulting  them  and  set  them  apart,  and  by 
seductive  promises  won  over  the  several  enemies  of  each  to  accomplish 
their  death.  When  they  were  put  out  of  the  way  and  the  R&ji  too  had 
breathed  his  last,  he  assumed  the  sovereignty. 


1 Of  the  Rai  dynasty  whose  capital 
was  Alor.  The  Tuhfatul  Kirdm  makes 
Qiharas  the  son  and  snooessor  of  Edi 
Dtwdij,  followed  by  Rdi  Sdhasi , the 
first,  second  and  third  of  that  name. 
It  was  under  the  latter  that  Ohach  rose 
to  power.  The  names  are  differently 
given  by  Postans.  The  same  Persian 
work  distributes  137  years  over  the 
reigns  of  these  3 Rais.  The  accession 
of  Ohach  and  the  extinction  of  the 
R6i  dynasty  is  placed  by  Elliot  in  the 


year  10  A.  H.  Arabs  in  Sind,  pp.  169- 
178.  See  also  Chacknamah.  Elliot’s 
Hist,  of  India.  Yol.  I.  p.  138. 

* So  the  text,  bat  a note  amends  it 
“ Chech.”  The  orthography  is  doubtful. 
Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
have  Hoj : Reinaud  spells  the  name 
Tohotch  : Renouard  leans  to  Jaj  as  he 
considers  it  a corruption  of  Yajnya.  De 
Sacy  favours  Haj&j.  Pottinger  writes 
Chach  and  is  followed  by  all  English 
authors.  Elliot,  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  174. 
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The  pursuers  of  worldly  interests  attached  themselves  to  his  cause  and 
he  took  the  Rani  to  wife,  thus  garnering  eternal  perdition,  but  he  laboured 
for  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  his  dominions  and  seized  upon  Each 
(Qand&v&),  and  Mohr  an. 

During  the  Caliphate  of  Omar  (b.  u'l)  Khaftab,  Mughirah  Abu’l  4>*9l * * * * * * 
advanced  by  way  of  Bahrain  to  Behai , but  the  troops  there  opposed  him 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  In  the  Caliphate  of  Othman  an 
intelligent  explorer*  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Sind,  and  an 
army  of  invasion  was  under  orders.  The  messenger,  however,  reported 
that  if  a large  force  were  sent,  supplies  would  fail,  and  a small  one  would 
effect  nothing  and  he  added  many  dissuasive  representations.  The  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  Ali,  despatched  troops  that  occupied  the  borders  of  Debal 
but  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph  they  withdrew  in  haste  to 
Mekrdu.  Mnawiyah  twice  despatched  an  army  to  Sind  and  on  both  occa- 
sions many  of  the  troops  perished. 

Ohach  died  after  a prosperous  reign  of  40  years,  and  his  youngest  son 
Bdhir  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  In  the  caliphate  of  Walid.  b.  Abda’l 
Malik,  when  Hajj&j  was  governor  of  Ir&lf,  he  despatched  on  his  own  autho- 
rity Muhammad  K&sim  his  cousin  and  son-in-law  to  Sind  who  fought 
Dahir  in  several  engagements.8  On  Thnrsday  the  10th  of  Ram&z&a  A.  H. 
99,  (17th  April  717)  the  Rajd  was  killed  in  action  and  the  territory  of 


1 See  Elliot’s  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  3. 

* H&kim.  b.  Jabala  al  Abdi  was  sent 

to  explore  SejistAn  and  Mekr&n  and  tbe 

countries  bordering  on  the  Indus  valley 
by  Abdu’llah  £mar,  a cousin  of  the 

C&liph,  who  had  snooeeded  Abu  Mfoa 

Ashari  in  the  government  of  Basra.  His 
report  was  . as  follows : “ Water  in 
that  country  is  of  a dark  oolour,  flow- 
ing only  drop  by  drop,  the  fruits  are 
sour  and  unwholesome,  rooks  abound 
and  the  soil  is  braokish.  The  thieves 
are  intrepid  warriors,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  dishonest  and  treaoher- 
ous.  If  the  troops  sent  there  are  few 
in  number,  they  will  be  exterminated, 
if  they  are  numerous,  they  will  perish  of 
hunger.”  Ibid . pp.  9 and  10.  The 

expeditions  of  Ali  and  Mudwiyah  and  the 

progress  of  the  Arab  conquests  in  Sind 


may  be  read  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
Elliot’s  conclusion  that  Debal  was  taken 
in  A.  H.  93  is  confirmed  by  As  Suyfiti 
in  the  biography  of  Al  Walid,  b.  Abda’l 
Malik,  in  whioh  year  Kirakh,  or  Kiraj 
as  Ibn  ul  Athir  calls  it,  was  also  captur- 
ed. (See  my  translation  of  As  Suydti's 
History  of  the  Caliphs,  p.  229.)  Elliot 
thinks  this  probably  situated  in,  if  not 
named  from  Kaohh.  I supposed  it  to  be 
Karachi  whioh  he  identifies  with  the 
ancient  Krokala  of  Arrian,  but  this  does 
not  alter  its  possible  metathesis  among 
the  Arabs,  into  Kiraj.  The  pursuit 
of  these  analogies  may  be  interesting 
but  the  resnlt  is  oonjeoture. 

* Described  in  Elphinstone  (Ed.  66) 
p.  308,  and  in  Brigg’s  Ferishta,  IV,  p. 
417. 
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T&tlah  became  subject  to  the  invaders*  The  two  daughters  of  R&ji 
Dahir,  who  had  been  made  oaptive  were  sent  with  some  valuable  presents 
to  the  Caliph.  In  a spirit  of  revenge,  they  deceitfully  represented  to  the 
Oaliph  that  Muframmad  j£asim  had  dishonoured  them.  He  therefore  ab- 
stained  from  visiting  them,  and  in  a fit  of  fury  gave  orders  that  £asim 
should  be  stuffed  into  a raw  hide  and  despatched  to  his  presence.  The 
commands  of  the  Caliph  reached  him  when  he  was  about  to  march  against 
Hari  Chand,  king  of  Kanauj,  and  he  obediently  submitted  to  them.  When 
be  was  thus  carried  to  the  court,  the  Caliph  exhibited  the  spectacle  to  the 
two  princesses  who  expressed  their  gratification  in  viewing  the  slayer  of 
their  father  in  this  condition.  This  decision  of  the  Caliph  excites  astonish- 
ment inasmuch  as  it  was  pronounced  without  deliberate  investigation.  It 
is  the  duty  of  just  princes  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  representation  of  any  one 
individual,  but  to  be  circumspect  in  their  inquiries,  since  truth  is  rare  and 
falsehood  prevalent,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  recipients  of  their 
favour,  towards  whom  the  world  burns  with  envy  without  just  cause  of 
resentment.  Against  the  outwardly  plausible  and  inwardly  vicious  they 
should  be  particularly  on  their  guard,  for  many  are  the  wicked  and  factious 
who  speciously  impose  by  their  affected  merit  and  by  their  misrepresenta- 
tions bring  ruin  on  the  innocent. 

After  Muhammad  IjC&sim’s  death,  the  sovereignty  of  this  country 
devolved  on  the  descendants  of  the  Banu  Tamim  Anjiri. 1 They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Sumrah  race  who  established  their  rule  and  were 
followed  by  the  Samnuu  who  asserted  their  descent  from  Jamshtd , and  each 
of  them  assumed  the  name  of  Jam,  In  the  reign  of  Jdm  Banhatiyah • 


many  other  families.  The  length  of 
the  Tamimi  occupation  is  unknown  or 
disputed,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  annals 
of  the  time  precludes  the  possibility  of 
decision. 

* Mini  aooording  to  Ferishta  who 
says  that  the  expedition  of  Flrds  Tugh- 
lak  took  place  in  768  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1820) 
and  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  want  of 
supplies  and  forage  which  Mini  had  out 
off  by  devastating  the  country.  He  re- 
tired to  Gujarit  and  after  the  rains  and 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  second 
invasion  occurred  which  led  to  the  sub- 
mission of  Mini. 

44 


1 Several  of  this  tribe  were  at  various 
periods  sent  to  Sind.  Under  the  Cali- 
phate of  Yasid  b.  Abd  u’l  Malik,  Halil 
a’t  Tamimi  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
fianu  Mnhallab.  About  107  A.  H. 
Tamim  b.  Zaid  al  Vtbi  succeeded  Junaid 
in  the  government  of  that  province 
and  died  near  Debal.  Under  the 
Abbasride*  Mdsa  b.  K$b  a’t  Tamimi, 
drove  out  Manftir  b.  Jamhur  the  Umay- 
yad  governor.  Abdu’r  Razzik  the  first 
Ghaznevide  governor  of  Sind,  about 
A.  H.  417,  (1026)  found  the  de- 

scendants of  old  Arab  settlers  of  the 
tribes  of  Thakifi,  Tamimi,  Asad  and 
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Saltan  Fir<5z  Shdh  on  three  occasions  led  an  army  from  Delhi  against  that 
prince,  and  obtained  some  conspicuous  successes.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  took  him  prisoner  and  carried  him  to  Delhi,  leaving  Sind  under 
charge  of  his  own  officials.  Subsequently  being  satisfied  with  his  good 
will  and  capacity  he  reinstated  him  in  his  government.  On  the  death  of 
Jdm  Tughlak , the  chamberlain  Mubdrak  succeeded  him  through  the  efforts 
of  a vain  and  seditious  faction,  and  was  followed  by  Sikandar  the  son 
of  Jdm  Fatfr  Kh&n. 

During  the  reign  of  Jdm  Nanda , Shdh  Beg  Arghun  made  a descent 
from  Kandahar  and  took  Seici  and  leaving  the  command  of  it  to  his 
brother  Sultdn  Muhammad,  returned  to  Kandahar.  The  Jam  marched  a 
force  against  Muhammad  who  was  killed  in  action.  Shdh  Beg  made  a 
second  incursion  and  took  possession  of  Sehtoan  and  a considerable  part  of 
Sind  and  leaving  his  conquests  in  charge  of  his  own  people,  withdrew. 

In  the  reign  of  Jdm  Firdz,  a relative  of  his  named  Sal&bu’ddin  rose  in 
rebellion  and  failing  in  his  attempt,  took  refuge  with  Sul(dn  Mahmud  of 
Gujardt  who  received  him  graciously  and  assisted  him  with  an  army ; 
Darya  Khan  the  prime  minister  of  Jam  Firdz  espoused  his  cause  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sind  fell  under  his  power  without  a blow.  Subsequently  the 
said  Daryd  Khan  determined  to  restore  Jam  Firdz  who  had  withdrawn 
into  private  life,  but  who  thus  recovered  his  kingdom.  Saldhu'ddin  a 
second  time  advanced  from  Gujardt  with  a force  furnished  by  the  Sul$dn 
and  occupied  Sind.  Firdz  retired  to  Kandahdr  and  Shah  Beg  supplied  him 
with  troops,  and  an  engagement  took  place  near  Sehivdn  in  which  Salahu’d- 
din  and  his  son  were  slain.  Thus  Fir<Sz  was  again  established  in  his 
kingdom.  In  the  year  A.  H.  9291 * * *  (A.  D.  1522-3)  Shah  Beg  took  possession 
of  Sind  and  Jam  Firdz  retired  to  Gujarat,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Sul(dn  Bahadur  and  was  attached  to  the  Court  in  the  ranks  of  its  nobles. 
Sind  was  now  subject  to  Shah  Beg.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Mir  Zu*n 
Nun  Beg,  the  commander- in-chief  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirzd,*  who  received 
the  government  of  Kandahdr.  He  fell  fighting  bravely  against  Shaibak 
Khan  Uzbek  who  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  sons  of  Sultan  Husain 
Mirzd.  His  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Kan(hkh&r,  a prince 
of  distinguished  valour  and  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  age.  At  his 
death,  his  son  Shdh  Husain  ascended  the  throne  and  wrested  Multdn  from 
Sul(an  Mahmud.  After  him  Mirzd  Isd  son  of  Abdu’l  Ali  Tarkhdn8  succeed- 


1 Ferishta  says,  927  A H. 

8 See  Note  5,  p.  220. 

8 Tarkhdn  was  originally  a rank  among 

the  Mnghals  and  Turks,  but  in  the  time 


of  Baber  it  had  come  to  belong  to  a 
parti  onlar  family.  The  anoient  Tarkhin 
was  exempt  from  all  duties  and  could 
enter  the  royal  presence  without  asking 
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ed,  followed  by  Muhammad  Payandah1  bat  this  prince  being  subject  to  fits 
of  mental  estrangement,  did  not  personally  administer  the  government. 
Mirz&  J6ni  Beg,  his  son  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  till  His  Majesty’s 
victorious  troops  advanced  into  the  country  and  reduced  it  to  order,  and 
Mirza  Jaui  Beg  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  his  nobility. 

Subah  of  K6bul. 

It  is  situated  in  the  third  and  fonrth  climates,  and  comprises  Kashmir , 
Pakli,  Bimbar , Swdt , Bajaur , Kandahdr  and  Zdbulistdn.  Its  capital  wa9 
formerly  Ghaznah , but  now  Kabul . 

Sarkdr  of  Kashmir . 

It  lies  in  the  third  and  fourth  climates.  Its  length  from  £ambar  Ver 
to  Kishan  Ganga  is  120  kos , and  its  breadth  from  10  to  25  k6s.  On  the 
east  are  Parist&n  and  the  river  Chen&b  : on  the  south-east  Bdnihdl  and  the 
Jammu  mountains : on  the  north-east,  Great  Tibet  : on  the  west,  Pakli 
and  the  Kishen  Ganga  river  : on  the  sonth-west,  the  Gakkhar  country  : on 
the  north-west,  Little  Tibet.  It  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Himalayan  ranges.  Twenty-six  different  roads  lead  into  Hindustan  but 
those  by  Bhimbhar * and  Pakli  are  the  best  and  are  generally  practicable  on 
horseback.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  nearest  and  it  has  several  routes  of 
which  three  are  good,  viz .,  (1)  Uasli  Bhanp  which  was  the  former  route  for 


leave  and  was  to  be  pardoned  nine 
times  be  the  fault  what  it  would.  He 
had  perfect  liberty  of  speech  and  might 
say  what  he  pleasod  before  royalty. 
The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the 
early  portion  of  Baber's  Memoirs. 

1 He  has  omitted  the  succession  of 
Muhammad  Balfi  son  of  Is&  Tarkh&n  to 
whom  Ferishta  gives  a prosperous  reign 
of  18  years.  The  genealogical  tree  of 
Mirsi  Jini  Beg  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  family  will  be  found  at 
pp.  861-2,  Vol.  I of  this  work.  Ferishta 
altogether  omits  Muhammad  Payandah 
and  gives  the  succession  to  Jdni  Beg 
immediately  after  Muhammad  B&fci. 

8 The  spelling  is  that  of  the  text  and 
varies  from  the  same  name  given  a 
little  above.  According  to  Cunningham, 


the  name  of  “ Bhimbhar”  was  little  used, 
the  common  appellation  being  Chibhdn 
which  is  found  in  Sharfu'ddin’s  History 
of  Timdr  under  the  form  of  Jibh&l. 

8 The  text  has  11  Hasti  Watar,”  but 
the  present  Governor  of  Jammu,  Pandit 
Radha  Kishan  Kaul,  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
in  communication,  and  whose  courtesy 
adds  a grace  to  his  learning,  has  proved 
its  inaccuraoy  and  has  suggested  the 
emendation.  The  name  with  its  deriva- 
tion occurs  later  on  and  will  be  noticed 
in  its  place.  The  three  different  routes 
into  Kashmir  are  thus  described  by  the 
Pandit. 

The  first  runs  almost  in  a straight 
line  passing  through  Nowsherah,  Rajori, 
the  Pir  Panj&l  pass  and  Shupiyon.  The 
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the  march  of  troops  ; (2)  Pir  Panjdl ,l  which  His  Majesty  has  thrice  travers- 
ed on  his  way  to  the  rose  garden  of  Kashmir.  If  on  these  hills  an  ox  or  a 
horse  be  killed,  storm  clouds  and  wind  arise  with  a fall  of  snow  and  rain ; 
(3)  Tangtalah. 

The  country  is  enchanting,  and  might  be  fittingly  called  a garden  of 
perpetual  spring  surrounding  a citadel  terraced  to  the  skies,  and  deservedly 
appropriate  to  be  either  the  delight  of  the  worldling  or  the  retired  abode 
of  the  recluse.  Its  streams  are  sweet  to  the  taste,  its  waterfalls  music  to 
the  ear,  and  its  climate  is  invigorating.  The  rain  and  snowfall  are  similar 
to  that  of  Turkest&n  and  Persia  and  its  periodical  rains  occur  at  the  same 
season  as  in  Hindustan.  The  lands  are  artificially  watered*  or  dependent 


second  deviating  from  Rajori  runs  to 
the  Punch  river  and  on  to  Pdnch  and 
crossing  the  Hdji  Piry  joins  the  Hnrree 
road  near  Uri.  The  third,  parting  fr**n 
Samani  Sarai,  passes  through  Kofcli  and 
Sera  to  Ptinoh  and  unites  with  the 
second.  The  route  by  Shnpiyon  is  the 
Pir  Panjdl.  The  second  is  Tangtalah 
which  name,  however,  is  no  longer  known 
and  is  probably  a miseoript.  The  third 
is  believed  by  the  Pandit  to  be  the 
Hasti  Bhanj,  for  it  is  the  only  one  by 
which  elephants  can  travel,  and  to  this 
day  elephants  from  Jammu  must  be  sent 
by  Kotli  to  Pdnch  and  across  Hdji  Pir 
to  Uri.  Cf.  Vigne’s  Kashmir  and  Laddk, 
I.  147  in  which  20  passes  into  Kashmir 
are  mentioned  and  described. 

1 Panohal  in  most  of  the  MSS.  which 
Cunningham  asserts  is  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Pnnjdbis,  and  Pantail  of  the 
Kashmiris,  p.  12&.  The  superstition 
regarding  the  tempest  of  wind  and  snow 
and  rain,  appears  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  Tedeh  or  rain- stone  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Baber,  the  history  of  whioh 
is  given  by  D*Herbelot.  It  is  of  Tartar 
origin  and  the  virtues  of  the  stone  are 
celebrated  in  Tarkand  and  attested  by 
authorities  who  have  never  witnessed 
them.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  a horse  or  a cow,  and  if  steeped  in  blood 
of  an  animal  with  certain  ceremonies,  a 


wind  arises  followed  by  snow  and  rain. 
See  the  introduction  to  Baber’s  memoirs 
by  Erskine,  p.  xlvii.  The  word  Pir, 
according  to  Drew  (Jummoo  and 
Kashmir)  has  oome  to  be  used  more  or 
less  generally  in  Kashmir  for  “pass” 
probably  from  the  "pir”  or  fakir  who 
often  established  himself  upon  it  to 
maintain  or  acquire  the  reputation  of 
sanctity.  Pir  Panjil  has  oome  to  mean 
the  pass  of  the  Great  Range,  Panjil 
being  applied  to  a great  mountain  ridge. 
There  wag  onoe  a falUr  who  lived  on  it 
and  bore  the  title  of  Bernier  who 

crossed  in  Aurangzeb’s  time  mentions  a 
hermit  on  the  pass  who  had  lived  there 
since  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  The  creed 
he  professed  was  not  known,  bat  his 
powers  were  said  to  be  miraculous  and 
the  elements  were  under  his  control, 
rain,  hall,  storm  and  wind  rising  or 
ceasing  at  his  bidding.  He  demanded 
alms  in  a tone  of  authority,  and  forbade 
any  noise  being  made  lest  a tempest 
should  be  the  consequence,  an  experience 
whioh  Jahdngir  incurred  to  his  extrema 
peril  through  disobedienoe  of  this  in- 
junction. Voyages,  II,  290. 

9 The  terms  are  Abi,  Lahni . The 
first  signifies  in  the  N.-W.  P.,  land 
watered  from  ponds,  tanks,  lakes  and 
watercourses,  in  distinction  to  that 
watered  from  wells,  and  as  being  liable 
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on  rain  for  irrigation.  The  flowers  are  enchanting  fill  the  heart  with  delight* 
Violets,  the  red  rose  and  wild  narcissus  cover  the  plains.  To  enumerate  its 
flora  would  be  impossible.  Its  spring  and  autumn  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  houses  are  all  of  wood  and  are  of  four  stories  and  some  of  more,  but  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  enclose  them.  Tulips1  are  grown  on  the  roofs  which  pre- 
sent a lovely  sight  in  the  spring  time.  Cattle  and  sundry  stores  are  kept  in 
tiie  lower  storey,  the  second  contains  the  family  apartments,  and  in  the  third 
and  fourth  are  the  household  chattels.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of 
wood  and  the  constant  earthquakes,  houses  of  stone  and  brick  are  not 
built,  but  the  ancient  temples  inspire  astonishment.  At  the  present  day 
many  of  them  are  in  inins.  Woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  high  perfection, 
especially  shawls  which  are  sent  as  valuable  gifts  to  every  dime.  But 
the  bane  of  this  country  is  its  people*  yet  strange  to  say,  notwith- 
standing its  numerous  population  and  the  scantiness  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  thieving  and  begging  are  rare.  Besides  plums  and  mulberries, 
the  fruits  are  numerous.  Melons,  apples,  peaches,  apricots  are  excellent. 
Although  grapes  are  in  plenty,  the  finer  qualities  are  rare  and  the 
vines  bear  on  mulberry  trees.  The  mulberry  is  little  eaten,  its  leaves  being 
reserved  for  the  silkworm.  The  eggs  are  brought  from  Qilgit  and  Little 


to  fail  in  the  hot  season,  is  assessed  at  a 
lower  rate.  The  second  is  a Pushtu 
word  (Raverty)  and  means  growing 
spontaneously  and  applied  to  crops 
wholly  dependent  on  rain  for  irrigation 
or  spring  crops.  The  next  term  Chal~ 
hhai  in  the  text  I have  ventured  to 
amend  as  •£  which  occurs  in  a MS. 
belonging  to  the  Governor  of  Jammu. 
Though  a variant  may  stand 

for  Jalkhdya  signifying  parched  land 
that  has  absorbed  its  moisture,  yet  the 
absence  of  a conjunction  between  it  and 
Lalmi  evidences  a disconnection  in  the 
sentence.  Another  variant 
supports  this  view  but  the  reading  of 
the  Jammu  MS.  is  the  best  and  fitting- 
ly precedes  the  sentence  that  follows. 

1 Dr.  King  takes  this  to  be  probably 
the  Fritillaria  Imperialist  though  there 
is  nothing  against  the  plant  being  a real 


tulip,  The  T.  stellate*  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  so 
oommon  as  to  be  a troublesome  weed 
in  the  fields.  The  European  tulip  is 
only  one  of  a large  genus  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  plant  referred  to.  Moor- 
croft  says  that  the  roofs  are  formed  of 
layers  of  birch  bark  covered  by  a coating 
of  earth  in  which  seeds  dropped  by  birds 
or  wafted  by  the  wind  have  vegetated 
and  they  are  constantly  overran  with 
grass  and  flowers. 

* All  travellers  from  Hwen  Thsang 
downwards  concur  in  this  opinion,  but 
Moor  croft  almost  alone  has  realised  that 
the  vices  of  the  Kashmirian  are  due  to 
the  effects  of  his  political  condition  rather 
than  his  nature,  and  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  his  character  is  possible  to  a 
better  government  and  a purer  faith. 
Mendicancy  has  largely  developed  since 
Abul  Fazl’s  day. 
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Tibet,  in  the  former  of  which  they  are  procured  in  greater  abundance 
and  are  more  choice.  The  food  of  the  people  i a chiefly  rice,  wine, 
fish  and  various  vegetables,  and  the  last  mentioned  they  dry  and  preserve. 
Rice  is  cooked  and  kept  over  night  to  be  eaten.  Though  shdli  rice  is 
plentiful,  the  finest  quality  is  not  obtainable.  Wheat  is  small  in  grain  and 
black  in  colour,  and  there  is  little  of  it,  and1  little  consumed.  Gram1 
and  barley  are  nowhere  found.  They  have  a species  of  sheep*  which  they 
call  Hdndu  delicate  and  sweet  in  flavour  and  wholesome.  Apparel  is 
generally  of  wool,  a coat  of  which  will  last  for  some  years.  The  horses 
are  small,  strong,  and  traverse  difficult  ground.  There  are  neither  ele- 
phants nor  camels.  The  cows  are  black  and  ill-shaped,  but  give  excellent 
milk  and  butter.  There  are  artificers  of  various  kinds  who  might  be 
deservedly  employed  in  the  greatest  cities.  The  bazdr  system  is  little 
in  use,  as  a brisk  traffic  is  carried  on  at  their  own  places  of  business. 
Snakes,  scorpions  and  other  venomous  reptiles  are  not  found  in  the  cities. 
There  is  a mountain  called  Mahddeva  and  in  any  spot  whence  its  summit  can 


1 Gladwin  and  the  S.  nl  M.  have  here 
1 mn’ng,'  the  pulse,  Phaseolus  mungo . 

* The  chick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum. 

8 Here  follow  two  words,  ^ 

" like  the  Kadi A marginal  gloss  to 
two  MSS.  defines  these  words  as  re- 
sembling in  size  and  statnre  the  female 
of  the  * kharmi .*  Another  gloss  ex- 
plaining * kharmi  * is  unhappily  wanting. 
According  to  Cunningham  (Ladak,  p. 
210)  the  Ladaki  sheep  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  tall  black-faced  Huniya  used  chief- 
ly for  carrying  burdens  and  the  pretty 
diminutive  sheep  of  Purik  need  only  for 
food.  The  oommon  sheep  is  the  Huniya 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  Purik 
breed  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  sheep 
to  be  found  throughout  Tibet.  It  is 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  Indian 
breeds,  the  height  averaging  from  27  to 
30  inches.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
traffic  is  transported  on  these  sheep 
which  are  food,  clothing  and  carriage 
and  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country.  Drew  (Jummoo  and  Kashmir 
p.  288)  gives  the  average  weight  carried 


by  them  at  from  24-  to  32  lbs.  The 
PuHk  sheep  when  full  grown  is  not 
larger  than  a south-down  lamb  of  5 or 
6 months,  and  is  said  by  Moorcroft  to 
equal  in  the  fineness  and  weight  of  its 
fleeoe  and  flavour  of  its  mutton  any  race 
hitherto  discovered.  The  oxen  are  the 
ydk  or  chauri-tailed  bull  and  the  yak 
cow,  Brimo  or  llirao,  and  their  prod  nee 
with  the  common  cattle.  The  yak  is 
kept  chiefly  for  loads,  being  generally 
too  intractable  for  the  plough.  The  coir 
is  kept  only  for  milk.  The  most  valu- 
able hybrids  are  the  Dso  bull  and  D*omo 
cow,  the  produce  of  the  male  yik  and 
common  cow.  Other  hybrids  are  the 
Drepo  or  Drelpo,  the  male  produce  be- 
tween the  common  bull  and  the  Dsomo 
and  the  Dremo  or  female.  The  Governor 
of  Jammu  whose  considerable  attain- 
ments are  always  at  the  service  of  those 
who  seek  his  aid,  informs  me  that 
Handu  is  a pure  Kashmiri  word  and 
signifies  an  ordinary  domestic  ram, 
generally  well  fed  and  taken  care  of  for 
the  purposes  of  fighting  or  sacrifice. 
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be  seen,  no  snake  exists,  but  fleas,1  lice,  gnats  and  flies  are  very  common# 
From  the  general  use  of  pellet-bows  which  are  fitted  with  bow-strings, 
sparrows  are  very  scarce.  The  people  take  their  pleasure  in  skiffs  upon 
the  lakes,  and  their  hawks  strike  the  wild-fowl  in  mid-air  and  bring  them 
to  the  boats,  and  sometimes  they  hold  them  down  in  the  water  in  their 
talons,  and  stand  on  them,  presenting  an  exciting  spectacle. 

Stags  and  partridges  likewise  afford  sport  and  the  leopard  too  is 
tracked.  The  carriage  of  goods  is  effected  by  boat,  but  men  also  carry 
great  loads  over  the  most  difficult  country.  Boatmen  and  carpenters 
drive  a thriving  trade.  The  Brdhman  class  is  very  numerous. 

Although  Kashmir  has  a dialect8  of  its  own,  their  learned  books  are 
in  the  Sanskrit  language.  They  have  a separate  character  which  they  use 
for  manuscript  work,  and  they  write  chiefly  on  Tuz  which  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree,8  worked  into  sheets  with  some  rude  art  and  which  keeps  for  years. 
All  their  ancient  documents  are  written  on  this.  Their  ink  is  so  prepared 
as  to  be  indelible  by  washing.  Although,  in  ancient  times,  the  learning 
of  the  Hindtis  was  in  vogue,  at  the  present  day,  various  sciences  are  studied 
and  their  knowledge  is  of  a more  general  character.  Their  astrological 


1 The  text  has  ^ for 
* The  languages  of  Kashmir  are  divid- 
ed into  13  separate  dialects.  Of  these 
Dogri  and  Chibali  which  do  not  differ 
roach  from  Hindustani  and  Panj&bi  are 
spoken  on  the  hills  and  the  Ptinoh  and 
Jammu  country.  Kashmiri  is  mostly 
used  in  Kashmir  proper  and  is  curiously 
and  closely  related  to  Sanskrit.  Five 
dialects  are  inoluded  in  the  term  Pahdri  : 
two  are  Tibetan  spoken  in  Baltist&n , 
Ladakh  and  Champas)  and  three  or  four 
varieties  of  the  Dard  dialects  of  Aryan 
origin  in  the  North-West.  The  thirteen 
dialects  are  enumerated  and  discussed 
by  Drew  (Jummoo  and  Kashmir)  and  a 
Language  map  defines  the  groups  that 
are  mutually  incomprehensible,  classify- 
ing the  dialects  under  five  languages. 
Cunningham  says  that  the  Devanagari 
alphabet  of  India  was  introduced  into 
Tibet  from  Kashmir  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century  of  our  era.  Thumi 
Sambhota  was  the  first  who  taught  the 


Tibetans  the  use  of  the  Kashmirian 
characters  which  remain  unchanged  to 
this  day.  Lad&k,  p.  6. 

0 Tub  in  the  Burhin  i $6(1  is  said  to 
be  the  bark  of  a tree  used  to  wrap  round 
saddles  and  bows.  According  to  Dozy, 
Ibn  Baitar  makes  it  synonymous  with 
the  white  poplar,  a meaning 
confirmed  by  Hamza  Ispah&ni  who  calls 
it  the  a name  of  similar  import. 

Dr.  King  identifies  it  with  the  well- 
known  birch,  Betula  Bhojpattra,  Wall. 
Bhojpattra  he  states  is  the  current  ver- 
nacular name,  bnt  in  the  N.  W Himalayas 
it  is  known  in  various  localities  as 
Barj,  Burzal,  Sh£g  &c.  Its  bark  splits 
into  very  thin  layers  and  is  largely  nsed 
even  now  for  writing  npon,  and  many  of 
the  oldest  Sanskrit  MSS.  are  written 
on  it.  It  is  also  used  nowadays,  to  make 
umbrellas,  for  wrapping  up  parcels  and 
to  roll  np  as  tubes  for  flexible  hookah- 
stems.  The  etymology  of  Tub  is  not 
clear. 
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art  and  astronomy  are  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindus.  The  majority  of 
the  narrow-minded  conservatives  of  blind  tradition  are  Sunnis , and  there  are 
some  lmdmis  and  Nur  Bakshis ,l  all  perpetually  at  strife  with  each  other. 
These  are  chiefly  from  Persia  and  Torkest&n.  Their  musioi&ns  are  exceeding 
many  and  all  equally  monotonous,  and  with  each  note  they  seem  to  dig 


1 As  the  account  of  this  sect  in 
Ferishta  has  been  almost  entirely  passed 
over  by  Briggs  in  his  translation,  the 
omission  may  be  here  made  good  and 
will  serve  the  doable  purpose  of  supple- 
menting his  version  and  elucidating  the 
present  text.  With  the  following  note 
may  be  compared  a monograph  on  the 
Roshaniyah  sect  by  Dr.  Leyden  in  the 
Xlth  Vol.  Asiatic  Researches. 

Mini  Haidar  (Doghlit)  in  his  work 
the  Kitab  i Rashidf  says  that  formerly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir  were  of 
the  sect.  In  the  time  of  Fatty 

Sh&h,  a man  named  Shamsu’ddfn  came 
from  Ir&ty  and  declared  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Mir  Mutyammad  Ntir  Baksh. 
He  introduced  a new  form  of  religion 
whioh  he  called  Niirbakshi  and  promul- 
gated various  heretic  and  impious 
opinions  and  circulated  among  the  repro- 
bate a book  of  theology  named  JJhutah 
whioh  acoords  neither  with  the  Sunni  or 
Shi^h  belief.  And  the  followers  of  this 
sect,  like  heretics,  consider  it  their  duty 
to  revile  and  abuse  the  three  Caliphs  and 
Ayesha,  but  unlike  the  Shiahs,  they  re- 
gard Amir  Sayyid  Mutyammad  Ndr  Baksh 
as  the  Mahdi  and  Apostle  of  his  time, 
and  they  do  not  believe  as  the  Shiahs  do 
in  saints  and  holy  persons,  but  oonsider 
them  to  be  Sunnis.  He  thus  introduced 
innovations  in  religious  worship  as  well 
as  in  worldly  transactions,  and  styled  his 
creed  Ntirbakshi.  Mirzi  Haidar  adds,  * I 
have  seen  many  elders  of  this  Beot  in 
Badakshan  who  have  shared  in  my 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  They 
all  outwardly  observe  the  various  religi- 


ous obligations  and  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Prophet,  and  their  belief  is 
in  oonformity  with  that  of  the  Sunnis. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Amir  Sayyid  Md. 
Nur  Baksh  showed  me  his  work.  There 
was  a striking  passage  in  it  which  runs 
thus:  “Kings  and  the  rich  and  the 
ignorant  are  of  opinion  that  worldly 
power  cannot  be  combined  with  piety  and 
purity  of  heart  in  any  one  person.  This 
idea  is  altogether  false,  for  the  great 
prophets  and  apostles,  notwithstanding 
their  divine  legation  ruled  kingdoms 
and  strove  likewise  for  purity  of  heart, 
such  as  Joseph,  Solomon,  David,  Moses 
and  our  Prophet.”  This  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  belief  of  the  Ndrbakahi 
sect  but  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
Sunnis.  I sent  the  theological  work 
Uhutah  which  was  well  known  in  those 
days  in  Kashmir  to  the  learned  men  of 
India.  Their  judgment  on  it  was  as 
follows : * O God,  show  unto  us  the  truth 
in  its  reality  and  the  false  wherein  it  is 
void,  and  show  unto  us  things  as  they 
verily  are.’  After  a studious  and  oareful 
consideration  of  this  work,  it  appears  to 
us  that  its  author  believes  in  a false 
religion,  has  forsaken  the  divine  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  and  has  excluded 
himself  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Sunnis.  In  his  pretension  that  God 
hath  commanded  him  to  do  away  with 
all  differences,  firstly,  in  the  develop- 
ments of  the  religions  teaching  of  Islam 
that  have  arisen  among  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
form  it  held  in  his  time  without  addition 
or  diminution,  and  secondly,  in  its  funds* 
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iheir  nails  into  your  liver.  The  most  respectable  class  in  this  country  Is 
that  of  the  Br&hmans,  who  notwithstanding  their  need  of  freedom  from 
the  bonds  of  tradition  and  custom,  are  true  worshippers  of  God. 

They  do  not  loosen  the  tongue  of  calumny  against  those  not  of  their 
faith,  nor  beg  nor  importune.  They  employ  themselves  in  planting  fruit 
trees,  and  are  generally  a source  of  benefit  to  the  people.  They  abstain 


mental  principles  among  the  sects  and 
among  all  peoples  with  certainty  of 
belief,  he  is  false  and  inolined  to  the 
doctrine  of  heretios  and  perverts.  It  is 
the  religions  dnty  of  those  who  have  the 
power,  to  destroy  this  book  and  efface  it 
from  the  earth,  and  to  extirpate  this 
religion,  root  and  branch,  and  to  prohibit 
persons  from  following  it  and  acting 
according  to  its  dogmas.  And  if  they 
persist  in  their  belief  and  abandon  not 
their  false  creed,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  Muslims  from  their  ill 
example,  to  chastise  and  even  slay  them. 
But  if  they  abandon  it  and  repent  of 
their  past  conduct,  they  should  be 
direoted  to  follow  the  teaching  of  A bn 
Barifa.  to  whom  onr  Prophet  alluded  in 
his  saying,  * Lamp  of  my  followers.’ 
When  this  declaration  reached  me,  I 
compelled  many  men  of  Kashmir  who 
wore  much  disposed  to  this  heresy,  to 
aooept  willingly  or  otherwise  the  true 
religion  ( and  I put  others  to  death. 
Borne  of  these  men  saved  themselves  by 
adopting  mystic  doctrines  and  called 
themselves  Sufis.  In  reality  they  are 
not  einoere  Sufis,  but  are  a sprinkling 
of  heretics  and  atheists  who  lead  men 
astray,  do  not  know  what  is  lawful  or 
unlawful,  consider  night  watching  and 
abstinence  in  food,  acts  of  piety  and 
purity,  eat  whatever  is  put  before  them, 
are  avaricious  and  greedy  to  an  extreme ; 
sedulously  employ  themselves  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  fortune-telling 
and  disclosing  events,  past  and  future  ; 
prostrate  themselves  before  one  another, 

45 


and  together  with  snob  disgraceful  acts, 
observe  the  forty  days  of  retirement ; 
are  averse  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
learned,  walk  proudly  in  the  way  of 
interior  holiness,  omitting  the  obser- 
vance of  religious  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  maintain  that  the  former  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  latter.  In  short,  such  here- 
tics and  atheists  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  May  God  pre- 
serve ns,  and  take  the  people  of  Islam 
under  His  protection,  and  save  them 
from  such  calamities  and  misfortunes  in 
the  name  of  Muhammad  and  his  descen- 
dants/1 Before  these  people,  there  lived 
in  Kashmir  a sect  of  Sun-worshippers 
who  were  called  Shamm&ssin.  Their 
creed  was  that  the  sun’s  light  owed  its 
existence  to  their  purity  of  faith,  and 
that  they  themselves  existed  through 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  if  they 
rendered  their  faith  impure,  the  snn 
would  oease  to  be.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  sun  ceased  to  shine  they  would 
not  live  j thus  they  owed  their  existence 
to  the  snn  and  without  them  it  could 
not  endure.  When  the  sun  is  present, 
that  is  in  the  day-time  they  are  bound  to 
act  virtuously,  as  he  sees  their  actions, 
but  when  it  is  night  and  the  sun  neither 
sees  them  nor  has  knowledge  of  what 
they  do,  their  moral  responsibility  for 
their  deeds  ceases.  This  sect  called 
themselves  **  Sharasu’ddin  (Snn  of  Reli- 
gion) pretending  to  receive  the  delivery 
of  the  title  from  heaven.  The  Kashmiris 
abbreviated  it  into  Shamm&si.” 
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from  flesh-meat  and  do  not  marry.  There  are  about  two  thousand  of  this 
class. 

The  Tolah 1 in  this  country  is  16  mdshas,  each  mashd  being  equal  to 
6 surkhs.  The  gold  mohur  weighs  16  ddnis,  each  ddni  equalling  6 surkhs, 
being  4 surkhs  more  than  the  ordinary  mohurs  of  Delhi.  Bop  QdsrwP  is  a 
silver  coin  of  9 mdshas.  The  panehhu  is  of  copper,  equal  to  the  fourth  of 
a dam  and  is  called  kasSrah.  One-fourth  of  this  is  the  bahgagni,  of 
which  again  one-fourth  is  called  shdkri. 

4 kasdrahs=  1 rdhat . 

40  kasdrahs=l  sdsnu. 

1£  sdsnu  = 1 sikkdh . 

100  sikkdhs  =1  lakh  which,  according  to  the  imperial  estimate,  is 
equal  to  one  thousand  ddms . 

The  whole  country  is  regarded  as  holy  ground  by  the  Hindd  sages. 
Forty-five  shrines  are  dedicated  to  Mahadeva , sixty-four  to  Vishnu , three  to 
Brahma,  and  twenty -two  to  Durga.  In  seveu  hundred  places  there  are 
graven  images  of  snakes  which  they  worship  and  regarding  which  wonder- 
ful legends  are  told.8 


1 Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  16,  n.  86,  and  87. 

The  Surkh  is  the  common  red  and 
black  bead,  Abrus  precatorius,  and  is  equal 
to  a Rati  in  weight.  For  Ddni , the  S. 
nl  M.  has  Ddnalc  the  Arabioised 

form  of  D&ng  (*— *i)  probably  the 
correct  reading  as  it  certainly  is  almost 
the  corresponding  weight,  6 surkhs  being 
equal  to  a mdsha  with  the  Kashmiris, 
and  8 in  India.  But  every  denomination 
of  weight  has  local  variations.  At  p. 
32,  Vol.  I,  the  weights  of  two  current 
mohurs  of  pure  gold  are  given,  vis.,  L61  i 
Jftlali  = l tola  y surkhs  = 97 f surkhs . 

The  other  11  mdshas  =•  88  do. 

The  Kashmiri 

mohur  * 16  ddni  or  \ 

ddndks  > *=•  96  surkhs. 

1 D-6S  ) 

The  96  ratis  or  surkhs  in  a tolah 
exactly  represent  the  96  carat  grains  in 
the  gold  assay  pound. 

* The  faultiness  of  the  text  has  been 
oorreted  by  the  learning  of  the  Gover- 


nor of  Jammu  who  tells  met  that  “ rop” 
signifies  silver,  and  “sis”  a thousand, 
in  Kashmiri.  In  former  times  ordinary 
money  transactions  were  conducted  in 
Kashmir  by  means  of  copper  coins,  for 
the  great  majority  of  payments  were 
made  in  grain  which  has  always  been 
abundant  there,  but  from  its  monopoly 
by  the  State,  difficult  to  obtain.  One 
copper  coin  was  called  a hundred,  and 
two  coppers  two  hundred,  and  so  on.  A 
thousand,  represented  10  coppers  which 
was  probably  the  only  silver  coin  of 
early  times.  Its  value  now  would  bo 
about  2$  annas,  but  as  Abul  Fail  gives 
its  weight  as  9 mdshas , its  value  would 
then  have  been  about  10  annas.  This 
coin  is  now  unknown.  The  text  has 
panchuhu  and  bdrahkani. 

8 Serpent-worship,  according  to  Genl. 
Cunningham,  has  been  the  prevailing 
religion  in  Kashmir  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  reigning  sovereign  who  at  the 
time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  arrival  in  Kaah- 
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Srinagar  fa  the  oapit&l  and  fa  4 farsakhs  in  length.  The  rivers 
Bihat,  Mar,  and  Lachmahkul]  flow  through  it.  The  last-mentioned  runs 
occasionally  dry : the  second,  at  times,  becomes  so  shallow  that  boats  can- 
not pass.  This  has  been  a flourishing  city  from  anoient  times9  and  the 
home  of  artificers  of  various  kinds.  Beautiful  shawls  are  woven,  and  they 
manufacture  woollen  stuffs8  extremely  soft.  Durmah,  paffu  and  other 
woollen  materials  are  prepared  but  the  best  are  brought  from  Tibet.  Mir 
Sayyid  Alt  Hamadani * resided  for  some  time  in  this  city,  and  a monastery 
founded  by  him  still  preserves  his  memory.  To  the  east  is  a high  hill 
known  as  the  Koh  % Sulaimdn , and  adjoining  the  city  are  two  large  lakes 
always  full  of  water,  and  it  fa  remarkable  that  their  water  will  not  de- 
teriorate in  good  savour  and  wholesomeness  for  any  length  of  time  pro- 
vided that  their  free  exit  fa  undisturbed. 

Near  the  town  of  Brang  fa  a long  defile  in  which  fa  a pool  seven  yards 
square  and  as  deep  as  a man’s  stature.  It  fa  regarded  as  a place  of  great 
sanctity.  Strange  to  say  it  fa  dry  during  eleven  months,  but  in  the  Divine 
month  of  Urdi-bihisht  (April),  water  bubbles  forth  from  two  springs. 


mir  in  A.  D.  631,  was  Dnrlabha,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a N6ga  or 
Dragon,  and  the  dynasty  he  founded  is 
called  the  N&ga  or  Karkola.  Anoient 
Geography  of  India,  p.  92. 

1 The  Jhelum,  which  nearly  intersects 
the  valley  is  formed,  says  the  I.  G.,  by 
the  junction  of  three  streams,  the  Arpat, 
Bring  and  Sandaram , and  receives  in 
its  course  numerous  tributaries.  It  men- 
tions the  Tsont  % Kul,  or  apple-tree  canal 
connecting  the  Dal  or  city  lake,  with 
the  Jhelum  whioh  it  enters  opposite 
the  palace  and  the  Nalli  Mdr  which  flows 
into  the  Sind  near  Sh6diptir  connecting 
the  Anchor  with  the  Dal . The  Dud- 
gangs,  a stream  of  good  volume  joins 
the  river  on  the  left  bank  at  the  city  of 
Srinagar. 

9 Srinagari,  the  old  capital,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  Pravarasenapura  is  stated  in 
the  Raj a Tarangini  to  have  been  founded 
by  Anoka,  who  reigned  between  B.  0. 
108 — 266.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Pandrethin,  and  is  said  to  have 


extended  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
from  the  foot  of  the  Takt  % Sulaimdn  to 
Pdntasok , a distance  of  more  than  three 
miles. 

9 The  word  is  the  same  word 

as  at  page  110  of  the  text,  with  a differ- 
ence in  the  final  f,  translated,  Yol.  I,  p.  95. 
“ Scarlet  broad-cloth.”  In  Wilson’s 
Glossary,  it  is  translated  woollen  or 
broad-cloth,  derived  apparently  from  the 
English  * soarlet.*  For  Durmah  and 
Patfd,  see  Yol.  I,  p.  95. 

4 This  monastery  is  built  entirely  of 
wood.  Pandit  Radha  Kishan,  Governor  of 
Jammu  tells  me  that  it  is  still  extant  and 
known  as  the  Kh&n^&h  i Mu&lla,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bihat  above  Zenu 
Kadal  the  fourth  bridge  of  the  town  of 
Srinagar.  An  illustration  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  title  page  of  Drew’s  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  where  it  is  called  the 
mosque  of  Shih  Hamad&n.  His  story  is 
given  in  Yigne  II.  82  and  in  Hugel’s 
Travels,  p.  117. 
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First  in  one  corner  of  it  is  a cavity  like  a mortar  called  Sendh  brari : 
when  this  becomes  fall,  the  spring  rises  in  another,  comer  called  Sat 
risht.  From  these  two  sources  the  pool  runs  over.  Sometimes  it  boils  up 
for  three  hours,  and  at  times  for  only  a second.  Then  it  begins  to  decrease 
till  not  a drop  remains.  At  three  periods  of  the  day,  viz.,  morning,  noon 
and  evening,  this  rise  occurs.  Various  flowers  are  thrown  in  as  offerings 
to  either  spring,  and  after  the  reflux  of  the  water,  the  flowerB  of  each 
votary  are  found  in  their  respective  springs.1 

But  this,  like  the  divining  cup  is  a contrivance  of  the  ancients  to  ae- 
cure  the  devotion  of  the  simple. 

In  this  vicinity  also  is  a spring,  which  daring  six  months  is  dry.  On 
a stated  day,  the  peasants  flock  to  worship  and  make  appropriatory  offer- 
ings of  a sheep  or  a goat.  Water  then  flows  forth  and  irrigates  the  cultiva- 
tion of  five  villages.  If  the  flush  is  in  excess,  they  resort  to  the  same 
supplications,  and  the  stream  subsides  of  its  own  accord.  There  is  also 
another  spring  called  Kokar  Nag,  the  water  of  which  is  limpid,  cold  and 
wholesome.  Should  a hungry  person  drink  of  it,  his  hunger  will  be  ap- 
peased,11 and  its  satisfaction  in  turn  renews  appetite.  At  a little  distance, 
in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  temple,  seven  fountains  excite  the  wonderment 
of  the  beholder.  In  the  summer  time  self-immolating  ascetics  here  heap  op 
a large  fire  around  themselves,  and  with  the  utmost  fortitude  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  This  they  consider  a means  of  union  with  the 
Deity.  There  is  also  a spring  which  produces  touchstone,  and  to  the 
north  of  it  a lofty  hill  which  contains  an  iron  mine. 

The  village  of  Vej  Brdra , one  of  the  dependencies  of  Tnch  is  a place 
of  great  sanctity.  It  was  formerly  a large  city3  and  contained  wonderful 


1 Tieffenthaler  ascribes  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  to  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun  whioh  descending  along 
hollows  or  by  subterranean  passages 
reach  this  cavern  and  boil  up  within 
it.  The  later  ebullitions  he  conceives, 
are  due  either  to  the  shade  of  the  trees 
or  the  declining  force  of  the  sun  on 
the  snows.  Bernier’s  opinion  is  some- 
what the  same.  Voyages,  II,  293. 

* Vigne  (I.  339)  on  the  contrary  bears 
testimony  to  its  being  provocative  of 
appetite.  The  spring,  situated  about 


2|  miles  from  the  iron  works  at  Sof 
Ahan,  forms  a stream  equal  in  volume 
to  that  of  Vernag  and  far  superior  in 
the  quality  of  its  water. 

* The  principal  ancient  cities  of 
Kashmir  are  the  old  capital  of  Srinagar! 
and  the  new,  Pravaraienapura  whioh  was 
lost  in  the  former  name : Khagendra- 
pura  and  Khanamusha,  identified  with 
K&kapur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bihat, 
ten  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Takht 
i Sulaimln,  and  Khunamoh,  four  miles 
north-east  of  P&rapur : Vijipara  and 
Pantasdk.  The  former  twenty-five  miles 
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temples.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  upland  meadow  called  Nandimarg , of  which 
I know  not  whether  most  to  praise  its  level  sweep  of  mead,  the  loveliness 
of  its  verdure  and  flowers,  or  the  bountiful  virtues  of  its  streams  and  its 
air.  In  the  village  of  Pampur  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Vihi,  there  are 
fields  of  saffron  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  bighas , a sight  that 
would  enchant  the  most  fastidious.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  March 
and  during  all  April,  which  is  the  season  of  cultivation,1  the  land  is  plough- 
ed up  and  rendered  soft,  and  each  portion  is  prepared  with  the  spade  for 
planting,  and  the  saffron  bulbs  are  hard  in  the  ground.  In  a month's  time 
they  sprout  and  at  the  close  of  September,  it  is  at  its  full  growth, 
shooting  up  somewhat  over  a span.  The  stalk  is  white,  and  when  it  has 
sprouted  to  the  height  of  a finger,  it  begins  to  flower  one  bud  after 
another  in  succession  till  there  are  eight  flowers  in  bloom.  It  has  six 
lilac-tinted  petals.  Usually  among  six8  filaments,  three  are  yellow  and  three 
ruddy.  The  last  three  yield  the  saffron.  When  the  flowers  are  over,  leaves 
appear  upon  the  stalk.  Once  planted  it  will  flower  for  six  years  in  succession. 


south-east  of  the  capital : the  latter  three 
miles  from  the  Takht  i Snlaimin ; Sura- 
para  the  modern  Sopor,  mentioned  in  the 
Kashmir  chronicles  as  Karabuva:  Kanish- 
kaptira,  corrupted  to  Kimpur : Hushka- 
para  probably  Baramula:  Joshkapura 
now  Zukru  or  Zukur  four  miles  north  of 
the  capital:  Porihasapfira  built  by  Lalita- 
ditya  (A.  D.  723—760) : Sadmapura,  now 
Pampnr:  and  Avanlipdra,  now  only  a 
small  village,  Wantipnr,  seventeen  miles 
south-east  of  the  present  capital.  Cun- 
ningham, pp.  95,  103.  The  text  has 
Panjbrdrah,  Vigne,  and  Moorcroft  Bij 
Beara,  I follow  the  spelling  of  the 
Governor  of  Jammu. 

1 8ee  Vol.  I,  p.  84  where  the  method 
of  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  explained 
somewhat  differently,  and  the  Wakjdt  i 
Jahlngiri,  in  Elliot’s  Hist.  India,  VI,  375. 

8 I am  indebted  to  Dr.  King  for  the 
following  note : 

“ There  are  three  stamens  and  three 
stigmas  in  each  flower.  The  latter 
jield  the  saffron.  The  style  divides  at 
the  level  of  the  anthers  into  three  yellow 


drooping  branches  which  hang  out  of 
the  flower  and  become  gradually  thicken- 
ed and  tubular  upward,  stigmas  dilated, 
notched  and  often  split  down  one  side, 
dark  orange  coloured.  The  mode  of 
oolleotion  and  preparation  of  saffron 
varies  in  different  countries,  but  it  con- 
sists essentially  in  removing  the  stigmas 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  style  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower  and  after- 
wards drying  the  parts  detached.  A 
not  uncommon  adulteration  of  saffron  is 
made  by  intermixing  the  dyed  stamens 
of  the  saffron  croons.  It  takes  from 
7000  to  8000  flowers  to  yield  17J  ounces 
of  fresh  saffron  which  by  drying  is  re- 
duced to  3}.”  Medioinal  Plants.  Bentley 
and  Trimen,  IV,  274.  In  the  Wafcj£t 
i Jehangiri,  it  is  asserted  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary year,  400  maunds  or  3,200  Khura- 
s£ni  m a and 8 are  produced.  Half  belongs 
to  Government,  half  to  the  cultivators 
and  a sir  sells  for  about  10  Bs.  A note 
states  that  one  good  grain  of  saffron 
contains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of  9 
flowers ; hence  4,329  flowers  yield  one  oz. 
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The  first  year,  the  yield  is  small : in  the  second  as  30  to  10.  In  the  third 
year  it  reaches  its  highest  point  and  the  bulbs  are  dug  up.  If  left  in  the 
same  soil,  they  gradually  deteriorate,  bat  if  taken  up  they  may  be  profit- 
ably transplanted. 

In  the  village  of  Ziwan  are  a spring  and  a reservoir  which  are  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  saffron  seed  came  from  this 
spring.  When  the  cultivation  begins,  they  worship  at  this  fount  and  pour 
cow's  milk  into  it.  If  as  it  falls  it  sinks  into  the  water,  it  is  accounted  a 
good  omen  and  the  saffron  crop  will  be  plentiful,  but  if  it  floats  on  the  sur- 
face, it  will  be  otherwise. 

In  the  village  of  Khriu  360  springs  refresh  the  eye  and  each  of  these 
is  accounted  a means  of  divine  worship.  Near  this  is  an  iron  mine. 

Maru  Adtoin  adjoins  Great  Tibet  where  the  Handu  is  found  of  the 
best  breed  and  large  in  size,  and  carries  heavy  burdens.  Near  this  is  a hill 
called  Ohatar  Kot  on  the  summit  of  whioh  snakes  are  so  numerous  that  no 
one  can  approach  it.  There  is  also  a high  hill  difficult  of  ascent,  on  which1 * 
is  a large  lake.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  find  his  way  to  it,  for  it  often 
disappears  from  sight.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  different  places 
images  of  Mahddeva  fashioned  of  a stone  like  crystal  are  fouud  and  are  a 
source  of  wonder. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Achh  Dal , one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Khaffar  is  a fountain  which  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  a cubit,  and  is 
scarce  equalled  for  its  coldness,  limpidity  and  refreshing  qualities.  The 
sick  that  drink  of  it  and  persevere  in  a course  of  its  waters,  recover  their 
health. 

In  the  village  of  Kotihdr * is  a doep  spring,  surrounded  by  stone  tem- 
ples. When  its  water  decreases,  au  image  of  Mahadeoa  in  sandal-wood 
appears.  The  quality  of  this  spring  does  not  alter. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Walar  is  a lofty  mountain,  containing  a salt  spring. 
The  Kashmir  stag3  is  here  found  in  numbers. 

Matan * stands  upon  a hill  and  once  possessed  a large  temple.  There 


1 I conceive  the  text  would  be  amend- 
ed by  a different  punctuation,  via., 

y y.  - It*  jlr-a.  This  retains  the 
reading  and  the  sense,  whioh  the  text 
confuses.  The  name  above  is  Maru 
Wurdwdn  according  to  Yigne. 

* Kotihar  is  a perganah  according  to 
Vigne  and  produces  the  best  silk  iu 
Kashmir. 


8 The  Bard  Singha  or'  Kashmir  stag. 
(Cervus  Cashmerianus).  It  is  known 
in  Kashmir  as  the  Hanglu,  and  Yigne  de- 
scribes it  as  most  numerous  iu  Daohhin- 
pdrah. 

4 This  name  is  retained  by  Hiigel 
(Travels,  p.  135),  through  apparently  not 
familiar  to  Vigne  (I,  381),  who  gives  it 
the  better  known  appellation  of  Mar- 
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!s  a small  pool  on  the  summit,  the  water  of  which  never  decreases.  Some 
suppose  this  to  be  the  Well  of  Babylon,  bnt  at  the  present  day  there  is  no 
traoe  of  anything  but  an  ordinary  pit. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  a spring,  at  the  head  of  whioh  a reservoir 
has  been  constructed,  full  of  fish.  The  sanctity  of  the  place  preserves 
them  from  being  touched.  By  the  side  of  it  is  a cave,  the  depth  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

In  Khdwarpdrah  is  a source,  whose  waters  tumble  headlong  with  a 
mighty  roar. 

In  the  village  of  Aish\  is  the  cell  of  Bdbd  Zainu'ddtn  Bishi.  It  is  in 
the  side  of  a hill.  It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times  the  hill  held  no  water, 
but  when  he  took  up  his  abode  there,  a spring  began  to  flow.  For  twelve 
years  he  occupied  this  cell  and  at  length  closed  its  mouth  with  a large 
stone  and  never  went  forth  again,  and  none  has  ever  found  trace  of  him. 

The  town  of  Dachchhinpdrak 8 is  on  the  side  of  a mountain  bordering 


tand,  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Ktrmcah  or  raised  plain  between  IsULtni- 
bad  and  the  higher  mountains.  The 
temple  is  described  by  Hugel  as 
“Koran  Pandau,”  the  beautiful  ruins 
of  which  are  the  finest  in  Kashmir. 
Yigne  inverts  the  order  as  Pandu  Koru. 
At  J50  yards  distance  as  the  Chah  i 
Balul  or  well  of  Hirut  and  Martit  whose 
story  does  not  need  repetition.  The 
spring  referred  to  in  the  following  para- 
graph is  that  of  Bawan,  one  of  the  holiest 
in  Kashmir,  swarming,  says  Yigne,  (I, 
859)  with  Himalayan  trout.  Hiigel  gives 
the  legend  of  the  oaves  one  of  whioh  he 
was  assured  extended  10  kds,  and  that  no 
one  who  ever  entered,  had  been  known 
to  return.  He  penetrated  to  the  end  of 
it  in  a few  minutes.  Matan  is  the  name 
of  the  JTarwtmh  at  the  end  of  which, 
according  to  Moororoft,  the  Martand 
temple  stands  (II,  255)  ascribed  like 
most  of  the  architectural  remains  to  the 
Pindus. 

1 The  village  of  Aiah  Mafcim  or  the 
abode  of  pleasure,  holds  in  a long 
building  situated  conspicuously  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Lid&r,  the  shrine  of 


the  saint.  He  directed  that  a tomb 
sbonld  be  erected  where  his  stiff  should 
be  found,  as  his  body  would  disappear. 
It  is  still  missing.  See  Yigne,  II,  6. 
The  text  has  Aeh  with  a variant  Aish. 

* With  reference  to  this  name  and 
that  of  Khdwarpdrah  Cunningham  in- 
stances an  effeot  on  the  nomenclature  of 
the  points  of  the  compass  caused  by 
difference  of  creed.  By  the  Hindu  who 
worships  the  sun,  the  cardinal  points  are 
named  with  reference  to  the  East,  as 
para,  the  * front  * or  earth,  to  whioh  he 
turns  in  his  daily  morning  worship  ; 
opara,  * behind*  or  the  West,  Vdma,  the 
4 left  * hand  or  North,  and  dakshina , the 
‘ right  * hand  or  the  South.  By  the 
Muhammadan  who  turns  to  the  West  or 
Mecca,  these  terms  are  reversed,  and 
* Bochin  * which  still  means  the  * right  * 
hand  in  Kashmiri,  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  North  and  Kdwar  on  the  * left  * to 
denote  the  South  Thus  on  the  Lidar , 
there  is  the  subdivision  of  Bachinpdra 
to  the  west  of  the  stream,  and  Kdwar - 
pdra  to  the  south.  On  the  Behat  river 
also,  below  Bardhmula , the  subdivision 
of  Bochin  lies  to  the  north,  and  that  of 
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Great  Tibet  and  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  above-mentioned  spring. 
Between  Great  Tibet  and  the  above-mentioned  parganah  is  a cave  in  which 
is  an  image  in  ice  called  Amar  Nat . It  is  considered  a shrine  of  great 
sanctity.  When  the  new  moon  rises  from  her  throne  of  rays,  a bubble  as 
it  were  of  ice  is  formed  in  the  cave  which  daily  increases  little  by  little 
for  fifteen  days  till  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  two  yards,  of  the  measure  of 
the  yard  determined  by  His  Majesty ; with  the  waning  moon,  the  image 
likewise  begins  to  decrease,  till  no  trace  of  it  remains  when  the  moon  disap- 
pears. They  believe  it  to  be  the  image  of  Mahadeoa  and  regard  it  as  a means 
(through  supplication)  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires.  Near  the  cave 
is  a rill  called  Amrdoti , the  clay  of  which  is  extremely  white.  They  account 
it  auspicious  and  smear  themselves  with  it.  The  snows  of  this  mountain- 
ous tract  nowhere  melt,  and  from  the  extreme  cold,  the  straitness  of  the 
defiles  and  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  road,  they  are  surmounted  with 
great  toil. 

In  the  village  of  Ddkhdmun  is  a spring,  and  whenever  its  water  boils 
up  and  becomes  turbid  its  surface  is  covered  with  particles  of  straw  aud 
rubbish,  the  dust  of  dissension  arises  in  the  country.  A quarry  of  Solo- 
mon’s stone1  is  in  the  vicinity  of  which  utensils  are  fashioned. 

About  the  parganah  of  Phdk  grow  a variety  of  herbs  and  plants.  Ad- 
joining is  a large  lake  called  Dal . One  side  of  it  is  contiguous  to  the  city 
and  on  its  surface  a number  of  floating  islands9  are  constructed  which 
are  cultivated,  and  fraudulent  people  will  at  times  cut  off  a piece  and  carry 
it  away  to  a different  position.  Sulfdn  Zainu’l  Adbidtn  constructed  in 
this  lake  a causeway  ( [sad ) of  clay  and  stone  one  kos  in  length  from  the 


Kdvoar  to  the  south  of  the  stream.  This 
change  in  the  meaning  of  Dachin  from 
south  to  north  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  Akbar  as  Abul  Fazl 
describes  Pachinpdra  as  situated  at  the 
pool  of  a mountain  on  the  Bide  of  Great 
Tibet,  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  Lidar. 
Ancient  Geography,  India,  p.  94. 

The  Amarn&th  oave  is  marked  in 
Drew’s  map,  south-east  of  Baltal  and 
Sonamarg,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sind  river.  Its  history  and  ceremonies 
are  told  by  Vigne,  II,  8.  The  ice  bubble 
was  doubtless  a stalactite.  See  Moor- 
croft,  II,  262. 

* Applied  indiscriminately  to  both 


agate  and  onyx.  Tieffenthaler  describes 
a stone  of  their  country,  as  green  with 
white  streaks  which  is  worked  with 
diamond  powder  and  made  into  phials, 
saucers,  hafts  of  daggers  and  the  like. 
It  is  probably  a kind  of  jade. 

• Cucumber®  and  melons  are  com- 
monly grown  on  them.  Their  construe* 
tion  is  described  by  Moorcroft  (II,  1S8) 
with  the  thoroughness  which  characterises 
his  observations.  The  causeway  is  called 
by  Vigne,  (II,  99)  Sad  i Chodri  and  is 
carried  entirely  through  the  lake  to  the 
village  of  Isha  Bryri,  four  miles  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  more  resembled  a line 
of  rashes  than  a causeway  in  his  day. 
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city  to  this  parganah.  In  the  vicinity  also  is  a spring  of  which  the  sick 
drink  and  are  restored  to  health. 

In  the  village  of  Th%dyl  is  a delightful  spot  where  seven  springs 
unite : around  them  are  stone  buildings,  memorials  of  bygone  times. 
There  is  also  a source  whioh  in  winter  is  warm  and  in  summer  cold. 

In  the  village  of  Bdzwal  is  a waterfall  from  the  orest  of  8hdhk6t . It 
is  called  Shdlahmar.  Here  fish  are  caught  in  numbers.  A streamlet 
is  caged  at  two  ends  and  when  the  water  is  carried  off,  the  fish  between  are 
taken. 

In  Ishibdri P is  a spring  held  sacred  by  the  people  of  Hindus tAn, 
called  Suryasar , surrounded  by  stone  temples.  Shakamdg  is  a spring 
which  is  dry  all  the  year,  but  should  the  9th  of  any  month  happen  to 
fall  on  a Friday,  it  bubbles  up  and  flows  from  mom  till  eve,  and  people 
flock  to  partake  of  its  blessings. 

In  the  village  of  RambaP  are  a spring  and  a pool.  Those  who  have 
special  needs  throw  in  a nut,  if  it  floats,  it  is  an  augury  of  success  ; if  it 
sinks,  it  is  considered  adverse. 

In  Bdnihal  is  ft  temple  dedicated  to  Durgah.  If  any  one  desires  to  learn 
the  issue  of  a strife  between  himself  and  his  enemy,  he  fills  two  vessels 
with  boiled  rice,  the  one  representing  his  own  fortunes,  the  other  those  of 
his  foe,  and  places  them  in  the  temple  and  closes  the  doors.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  devotees  present  themselves  to  learn  the  result.  In  whose 
vessel  roses  and  saffron  are  found,  his  undertaking  will  prosper,  and  that 
which  is  full  of  straws  and  dirt,  portends  the  ruin  of  the  person  it  repre- 
sents. Stranger  still,  in  a dispute  where  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
truth,  each  party  is  given  a fowl  or  a goat  and  sent  to  the  temple.  They 
then  poison  each  of  these  animals  and  severally  mb  them  with  their  hands. 
His  animal  whose  cause  is  just  recovers,  and  the  other  dies. 

In  the  Ver  tract  of  country  is  the  source  of  the  Bihat . It  is  a pool 
measuring  ajarlb  which  tosses  in  foam  with  an  astonishing  roar,  and  its 
depth  is  unfathomable.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Vemdg * and  is  surrounded 
by  a stone  embankment  and  to  its  east  are  temples  of  stone.  In  the 
village  of  ICambar  is  a spring  called  Bawan  Sendh*  which  during  two 


* Thad,  in  the  text. 

* In  the  text  Isha  baUri.  I am  guid- 
ed  on  these  names  by  the  Governor  of 
Jammu. 

* Var.  Zambfl,  Zfmbal,  Ratfi. 

* Ver.  is  the  old  name  for  ShahAb&d. 

46 


A description  of  this  celebrated  fountain 
may  be  read  in  Vigne’s  Kashmir,  I,  832, 
and  in  Moorcroft,  II,  260. 

• Var.  Bhaw&n  Send,  Biun  Send,  Bha 
Sendh,  Pawan  Sendh, 
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months  of  the  epring-time  is  in  agitation.  It  is  always  fall  and  its  water 
never  decreases. 

In  Devsar  in  the  village  of  Balan  is  a pool  called  Balan  Nig  20 
yards  square  in  which  the  water  is  agitated : it  is  embosomed  in  delightful 
verdure  and  canopied  by  shady  trees.  Whosoever  is  desirous  of  knowing 
the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  or  whether  his  own  circumstances  are  to  be 
prosperous  or  unfavourable,  fills  an  earthen  vessel  with  rice,  writes  his  name 
on  its  rim,  and  closing  its  mouth,  casts  it  into  the  spring.  After  a time  the 
vessel  of  its  own  accord  floats  on  the  surface,  and  he  then  opens  it  and  if 
the  rice  be  fragrant  and  warm,  the  year  will  be  prosperous  and  his  under- 
takings successful,  but  if  it  be  filled  with  clay  or  mud  and  rubbish,  the 
reverse  will  be  the  case.1 * * 

Veshau * is  the  name  of  a stream  which  issues  picturesquely  from  an 
orifice  in  a mountain,  and  at  the  same  place  is  a declivity  down  which  the 
waters  tumble  from  a height  of  20  yards  with  a thundering  roar.  Hindu 
devotees  throw  themselves  down  from  its  summit  and  with  the  utmost 
fortitude  sacrifice  their  lives,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a means  of  securing 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

Kuthdr * is  a spring  which  remains  dry  for  eleven  years,  and  when  the 
planet  Jupiter  enters  the  sign  of  Leo,  it  flows  on  the  following  Thursday 
and  during  the  succeeding  seven  days  is  again  dry  and  once  more  fills  on 
the  Thursday  next  following,  and  so  continues  for  a year. 

In  the  village  of  Matalhdmah  is  a wood  in  which  is  a heronry,4 *  the 
feathers  are  taken  for  plumes,  and  the  birds  are  here  regularly  fed. 

Near  Shukroh 6 is  a low  hill  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a fountain  which 
flows  throughout  the  year  and  is  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  The 
snow  does  not  fall  on  this  spur. 


1 This  is  also  mentioned  by  Ferishta. 

* Vigne  calls  the  cataract,  Arahal  or 
Haribal. 

* This  appears  to  be  the  Kos&h  N 4g 
of  Vigne  which  he  says  is  pronounced 
Kausar  or  Kantsar  by  the  Muhammadans 
after  the  fountain  in  Paradise. 

4 The  text  has  relegated  to  a note 

as  doubtful  and  substituted  the  conjec- 
tural emendation  of  eagle,  which  is 

wrong.  The  learned  Pandit  Radha 
Kishan,  to  whom  • I am  indebted  for  so 
much  regarding  Kashmir,  tells  me  that 


the  word  is  pronounced  Oukar  or  Ok&r 
and  signifies  a heron.  See  Vigne,  I, 
806.  The  heronries  are  strictly  guarded 
and  in  the  spring  when  their  long  fea- 
thers fall  from  their  necks,  there  is  a 
watchman  in  attendance  to  pick  them 
up. 

4 The  Brifomans  of  Kashmir  identify 
this  place  which  Cunningham  supposes 
to  be  Zukru  or  Zukur  still  a considerable 
village  four  miles  north  of  the  capital, 
with  Jushkapnra  founded  by  the  Indo- 
Scythian  prince  Jushka,  a brother  of 
Kanishku  and  Hiuthka,  p 101. 
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In  Ifdgdm  is  a spring  called  Nttah  Ndgtl * * * * * *  the  basin  of  which  measures 
40  bigahs.  Its  waters  are  exquisitely  clear  and  it  is  considered  a sacred  spot, 
and  many  voluntarily  perish  by  fire  about  its  border.  Strange  to  relate 
omens  are  taken  by  its  means.  A nut  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  thrown 
in,  and  if  an  odd  number  fioats,  the  angary  is  favourable,  if  otherwise,  the 
reverse.  In  the  same  way  if  milk  (thrown  in)  sinks,  it  is  a good  omen, 
and  if  not,  it  is  unpropitious.  In  ancient  times  a volume,  which  they  call 
NUmat , arose  from  its  depths,  which  contained  a detailed  descrip* 
tion  of  Kashmir  and  the  history  and  particulars  of  its  temples.  They  say 
that  a flourishing  city  with  lofty  buildings  is  underneath  its  waters,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Badu  Shdht%  a Br&hman  descended  into  it  and  returned 
after  three  days,  bringing  back  some  of  its  rarities  and  narrated  his  ex* 
periences. 

In  the  village  of  Blruiod  is  a spring  and  in  its  water  lepers  bathe  early 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  are  restored  to  health.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
plateau,  a pasture  ground  for  cattle,  the  grass  of  which  has  peculiar  fatten- 
ing properties. 

In  the  village  of  Halthal  of  the  parganah  of  ftchh  is  found  a quivering 
tree.8  If  the  smallest  branch  of  it  be  shaken,  the  whole  tree  becomes 
tremulous. 

Ldr  borders  on  the  mountains  of  Great  Tibet . To  its  north  is  a lofty 
mountain  which  dominates  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  ascent  of 
which  is  arduous.  At  its  foot  are  two  springs,  two  yards  distant  from  each 
other,  the  waters  of  one  being  extremely  cold  and  those  of  the  other 
exceedingly  hot.  They  are  considered  sacred  and  the  bones  of  bodies  are 
here  reduced  to  ashes  : the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  are  cast  into  a 
large  lake  on  the  mountain  and  this  ceremony  is  regarded  as  a means  of 
union  with  the  Divinity.  If  the  flesh  of  an  animal  fall  into  it,  a heavy  fall 


1 There  are  two  of  this  name ; one 

motioned  by  Vigne,  (II,  170)  near 

Drabog&m,  the  capital  of  the  parganah 

of  Shukrn,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a large  pond  in  the  forest.  He  heard 
nothing  of  Abnl  Foal’s  legend,  on  the 
spot ; the  other  by  Moorcroft,  (II,  283) 

who  did  not  actually  visit  it  as  it  lay  oat 

of  his  route,  bat  describes  it  as  the 
BOuroe  of  two  streams,  one  taking  the 
direction  of  the  Lala-Koal  or  Pohru  in 

Kashmir,  the  other  that  of  Kathae  in 

the  Baramula  pass. 


• Bada  Shah  is  Zainu’lA&bidm  (Vigne, 
II.  73). 

• Dr.  King  informs  me  that  the  Aspen 
[PopvXus  tremula)  occurs  wild  in  the 
N.  W.  Himalaya.  The  P.  Euphratica  of 
whioh  the  leaves  are  as  tremulous  as  the 
aspen,  is  also  common  in  many  parts. 
The  former  has  a more  northern  range 
and  is  found  in  Siberia  and  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Kashmir.  For  the 
proper  names  in  the  text  I follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Governor  of  Jammu. 
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of  snow  and  rain  ensues.  The  river  called  Sind  which  rises  in  Tibet,  in 
wholesome  to  drink,  and  is  so  clear  that  the  fish  in  it  are  visible.  They 
strike  them  with  iron  spears  and  catch  them  also  in  other  ways.  Shahdb * 
u'ddinpur  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Bihat , and  about  it  are  large  plane  trees 
which  is  a favourite  resort.  The  Sind  joins  the  Bihat  at  this  point. 

In  Tuhnula  is  an  area  of  about  100  bighas  in  extent  whioh  is  flooded 
during  the  rains,  and  remains  somewhat  moist  even  after  the  waters  have 
dried  up.  The  people  plunge  in  sticks  of  a yard  in  length,  more  or  less, 
and  work  them  about,  and  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  holes  pull  out 
fish  of  four  pounds  weight  and  more,  but  commonly  of  small  size. 

In  Satpur  is  a pool,  the  depth  of  which  cannot  bo  fathomed.  It 
is  held  in  great  veneration  and  is  a place  of  worship.  Bhutesar  is  a temple 
dedicated  to  Mahddeva.  Whoever  approaches  to  pay  his  devotions,  hears 
the  sounds  of  ceremonial  worship  and  no  one  can  tell  whence  they  proceed. 

In  Khoihdma  which  adjoins  Little  Tibet  is  a large  lake  called  the 
Wular  twenty-eight  kSs  in  circumference.  The  Bihat  flows  into  it  and  its 
course  is  somewhat  lost  to  the  eye.1 * * *  Here  Sulfan  Zainu’l  Adbidin  built 
a large  palace  called  Zain  Lanka.  Boats  full  of  stones  and  branches  of  trees 
are  sunk  in  the  lake  and  pulled  up  by  ropes  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
months,  and  many  fish  are  taken  that  have  homed  there.  The  capture 
of  water-fowl  here  affords  considerable  sport,  and  in  the  village  of  Ajas* 
stags  are  chased  down  to  the  lake  and  taken.  Near  Machhdmu  is  an 
island  covered  with  trees  which  when  shaken  by  the  wind,  cause  the  island 
also  to  quake. 

Saffron  is  also  cultivated  in  Paraspur.  It  formerly  held  a lofty  temple 
whioh  when  destroyed  by  Sikandar  father  of  Sutyin  ZainuJl  Aabidtnf 
a copper  tablet  was  discovered  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Sanskrit , that  after 
the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years,  one  Sikandar,  would  destroy  it  and 
gather  for  himself  exceeding  great  chastisement.5 


1 See  Vigne,  II,  158.  The  legend  of 
the  Lanka  islet  is  given  in  Moham- 
mad A&zam’s  Hist  of  Kashmir  transla- 
ted by  me  in  the  A.  S.  Journal,  XLIX, 
Part  1, 1880. 

• Var.  Ahsan. 

• Cunningham  alludes  to  this  at  p. 
102  and  adds,  * The  same  story  is  told 

by  Ferishta  with  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  the  R&ja  whom  the  translator 

oalls  Balndt  probably  a mistake  for 


Ldldit , the  contracted  form  of  LaliUdi- 
tya  among  the  Kashmiris.  Aa  the 
difference  of  time  between  this  prince 
and  Sikandar  is  barely  700  years,  it  is 
strange  that  the  tradition  should  pre- 
serve a date  so  much  at  varianoe  with 
the  chronology  of  their  own  native  chro- 
nicles.’ His  inference  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  translation  is  oorreot.  Ferishta 
has  distinctly  I*alitaditt  and  not  Balndt , 
and  he  places  the  temple  at  Tdraspwr, 
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In  the  Parganah  of  Kamrdj1  at  the  village  of  Trahgdm  the  residence 
of  the  Chaks  is  a fountain  of  sweet  water  called  Ohatamdg  and  in  the  middle 
is  a stone  building  of  great  age.  The  fish  grow  to  great  size  but  who- 
soever touches  them,  is  afflicted  by  some  calamity. 

Near  Kargon  is  a defile  called  S6yam%  where  an  area  of  ten  jaribs  of 
land  becomes  so  hot  at  the  time  of  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Leo  that 
trees  are  burnt  up  and  a vessel  of  water  if  left  on  the  ground  will  boil. 
A flourishing  little  town  stands  here.  From  Kamrdj  is  a defile,  one  end 
of  which  touohes  Kashghar  and  on  the  west  lies  Pakli , where  gold  is  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner.  The  skins  of  long-haired  goats  are  spread 
in  the  fords  of  the  river,  with  stones  placed  round  them  that  the  current 
may  not  bear  them  away.  They  are  taken  up  after  three  days  and  left  in 
the  sun.  When  dry,  they  are  shaken,  yielding  their  three  tolahs  weight  of 
gold  dust.  Qilgit  is  the  name  of  another  pass  which  leads  to  Kdshghar. 
Gold  is  there  obtained  by  soil  washings. 

At  two  days’  distance  from  Hdehdmun  is  the  river  named  Padmati 
which  flows  from  the  Ddrdu 8 country.  Gold  is  also  found  in  this  river. 


but  P.  is  the  right  initial  and  pronounced 
by  the  Kashmiris  Ponupur.  (Vigne, 
II,  148).  Parihdaapura  was  built  by 
Raja  Lalitaditya  who  reigned  A.  D. 
723 — 760.  It  was,  writes  Cunningham, 
situated  on  the  river  bank  of  the 
Jhelum  near  the  present  village  of 
Sumbal.  The  names  in  Briggs  are 
frequently  incorrect  and  his  version 
skips  whole  passages  of  his  author.  See 
also  p.  85,  Vol.  I. 

1 Kamr&j  and  Merij  were  two  large 
districts  into  whioh  Kashmir  was  divided 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  former 
being  the  north  half  of  the  valley  below 
the  junction  of  the  Sind  with  the  Jhelum, 
and  the  latter  the  south  half,  above  that 
junction.  Cunningham,  p.  94.  Vigne 
calls  the  village  T&rag&on  (II,  139) 
the  village  of  the  stars.  The  remains 
of  ancient  masonry  a fine  spring  were 
■till  to  be  seen,  some  of  the  blooks  little 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Martand. 

* 8uhoyum  in  Vigne,  (II,  281,)  who 
states  that  it  lies  near  the  village  of 


Nichi  Hama  in  the  Parganah  of  Machia- 
pora  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  valley, 
and  that  36  years  before  his  visit  an 
intense  heat  was  found  to  issue  from  the 
spot.  The  phenomenon  has  several  times 
occurred,  a white  smoke  being  occasion- 
ally seen  to  issue  from  the  ground,  but 
without  sulphurous  smell  or  fissures 
in  the  soil. 

• Few  people  can  be  traced  through 
so  long  a period  in  the  same  place  as 
these  whom  H.  H.  Wilson  (Moorcroft, 
II,  266,  n.)  identifies  as  the  Ddradas  of 
Sanskrit  geography,  and  Daradrse  or 
Daradse  of  Strabo.  He  supposes  them 
to  be  the  Kafirs  of  the  Muhammadans, 
though  now  nominally  converted  to 
Islam.  The  auriferous  region  of  the 
Daradas  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
(Cosmos  II.  p.  613.  E.  C.  Ott6)  who 
places  it  either  in  the  Thibetian  highlands 
east  of  the  Bolor  chain,  west  of  Iskardo, 
or  towards  the  desert  of  Gobi  described 
also  as  auriferous  by  Hewen  Thsang. 
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On  its  banks  is  a stone  temple  called  Sdrada 1 dedicated  to  Durgd , and 
regarded  with  great  veneration.  On  every  eighth  tithi  of  Shuklapackeh* 
it  begins  to  shake  and  produces  the  most  extraordinary  effect. 

The  system  of  revenue  collection  is  by  appraisement  and  division  of 
crops,  assessments  for  crops  paying  special  rates  and  cash  transactions  not 
being  the  custom  of  the  country.  Some  part  of  the  Sair  Jihd&  cesses, 
however,  are  taken  in  cash.  Payments  in  coin  and  kind  were  estimated  in 
l kharwdr  s of  (Shdli)  rice.  Although  one-third*  had  been  fer  a long  time 
past  the  nominal  share  of  the  State,  more  than  two  shares  was  actually 
taken  but  through  His  Majesty’s  justice,  it  has  been  reduced  to  one  half. 
According  to  the  assessment  of  K6zi6  (Aii)  the  revenue  was  fixed  at  30 
lakhs , 63,050  kharwdrs , 11  taraks , each  kharwdr  being  3 man,  8 sirs  Ak - 
barshdhi . A weight  of  two  dams  is  called  a pal,  and  £ and  £ of  this  weight 
are  also  in  use. 

Seven  and  a half  pals  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  sSr , two  sSrs 
are  equal  to  half  a man,  and  four  s6rs  to  a taraky  and  sixteen  taraks  to  one 
kharwdr.  A taraky  according  to  the  royal  weights  (of  Akbar)  is  eight  sdrs. 
Taking  the  prices  current  for  several  years,  the  Kdzi  struck  an  average  of 


1 A name  of  Durga  as  well  as  of 
Saraswati.  See  this  name  in  the  de- 
scription of  K&ngra  under  Subah  of 
Lahore. 

* See  p.  17  of  this  Volume. 

• See  p.  58,  n. 

4 The  immemorial  tradition  in  Kash- 
mir considered  the  whole  of  the  land  as 
the  property  of  the  ruler.  Of  some 
portions  of  the  khdlsah  lands  the  sover- 
eigns divested  themselves  by  grants  in 
jagir  for  various  periods.  The  Sikhs 
made  a general  resumption,  ousted  the 
possessors  of  grants  and  reduced  thou- 
sands to  destitution.  In  Moore  roft’s 
time  (II,  125)  the  kh£lsa  lands  were  let 
out  for  cultivation.  Those  near  the  city 
as  Sar  Kishti,  head  or  upper  cultivation, 
those  more  remote  Pai- Kishti,  or  foot 
and  lower.  When  the  grain  was  trod- 
den out,  an  equal  division  took  place 
formerly  between  the  farmer  and  the 
government,  but  the  latter  advanoed  its 
demands  like  it  appropriated  \ of  the 


Sar-Kishti  and  } of  the  P.  K.  crop. 
The  straw  fell  generously  to  the  share 
of  the  cultivator  who  was  also  permitted 
to  steal  a portion  of  his  own  produce  by 
the  overseer, — for  a consideration.  In 
the  time  of  Zainu’l  Anbidin,  the  rice 
crop  (the  staple)  is  said  to  have  been  77 
lakhs  of  kharwdrs.  In  Moorcroft’s  day 
it  was  20,  at  from  2J  to  6J  Rs.  a kharwdr. 
His  weight-measures  differ  from  those 
of  Abul  Fazl,  a kharwdr  being  16  taraks$ 
a tarak  6 sirs,  a sir  20  paU,  a pal  3£ 
Mahomed  Shahi  rupees,  whioh  (the 
rupee  being  173*3  grains)  should  make 
the  sir  nearly  2 pounds.  The  actual 
sir  was,  however,  not  above  one  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  a kharwdr  or  ass-load 
was  therefore  96  pounds.  A horse-load 
equalled  22  tanks. 

• See  pp.  347  and  411  of  Vol.  I,  where 
further  information  is  given  regarding 
the  revenue  system,  its  exactions  and  the 
disturbances  whioh  led  to  the  $&zi*s 
murder. 
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the  aggregate,  and  the  kharw&r  (in  kind)  was  ascertained  to  be  29  dams, 
and  the  kharw&r  in  money,  was  fixed  according  to  the  former  rate  of  13^ 
dams.  The  revenue,  therefore,  amounted  to  7 krSrs,  46  lakhs,  70,411  dams. 
(Be.  1,866,760-4-5),  out  of  which  9 lakhs , 1,663  hharwdrs  and  8 taraks  were 
paid  in  money,  equivalent  to  1 krdr , 20  lakhs , 22, 183  d&ms.  (Rs.  300,554-9-2.) 
The  revenue  fixed  by  Apaf  Khan,1  was  30  lakhs,  79,443  kharw&r s,  of  which 
10  lakhs,  11,3304s  hharwdrs  were  in  money.  The  oesses  baj  and  tamghd* 
were  altogether  .remitted  by  His  Majesty,  which  produced  a reduction  of 
67,8244  hharwdrs,  equivalent  to  898,400  dams.  (Rs.  22,460.)  For  the 
additional  relief  of  the  husbandman,  five  d&ms  on  the  price  of  a kharw&r , 
were  thrown  in.  Although  the  revenue,  in  hharwdrs,  of  A§af  Khan  was 
in  excess  of  that  of  K4zi  Ali  by  16,392  hharwdrs,  yet  calculated  in  money 
the  receipts  are  less,  after  deducting  the  remissions,  by  860,0344  d&ms 
(Rs.  21,500-13-7),  because  he  estimated  the  hharw&r  in  money  which  is  of 
lower  relative  worth,  above  its  value. 

In  the  revenue  returns  forwarded  by  lfc&zi  Ali  to  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer, forty-one  parganahs  are  taken  while  the  return  submitted  by  Asaj 
Kh&n  contains  but  thirty-eight,  there  being  but  thirty-eight  in  point  of 
fact.  For  JjCazi  Ali  on  a review  of  the  question  separated  the  two  villages 
Kamd  and  D&rdu,  of  the  parganah  of  Kamr&j,  and  dividing  the  parganah 
of  Sair  i Mawazi  into  two,  constituted  these  into  two  parganahs.  In 
former  times  certain  selected  towns  of  each  parganah  were  denominated 
Sdirul  Mawazi  (village-group)  and  were  held  as  Kh&lisah > Kdzi  Ali 


' Vol.  I,  p.  411. 

• Var.  15,3301. 

• I have  retained  these  expressions  as 
they  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
their  exact  nature.  Tamghd  has  been 
already  defined  at  p.  57  of  this  Volume, 
as  being  a demand  in  excess  of  the  land 
revenue  and  b&j  is  simply  a toll  or  tax 
and  must  here  have  a somewhat  similar 
application,  but  there  were  various  other 
taxes  in  excess  of  land  revenue,  such  as 
Jihat,  8dir  Jih&t , Faruu*at  and  others 
whose  nature  is  defined  at  p.  58.  Elliot 
discusses  the  value  of  the  terms  at  p.  6, 
VoL  II,  of  his  Races  of  the  North - West 
provinces,  but  he  arrives  at  no  determi- 
nation of  their  special  fiscal  significance. 
The  two  are,  in  several  instances,  found 


coupled  together  when  remissions  of 
taxation  are  mentioned  and  perhaps  they 
were  thus  employed  to  express  all  cesses 
of  whatever  kind  over  and  above  the 
land  revenue.  Tamgha  occurs  later 
under  Kabul,  signifying  inland  tolls. 

4 Lands  of  which  the  revenue  was  the 
property  of  the  government,  not  being 
made  over  in  grants  or  gifts,  JagCr  or 
Indm  to  any  other  parties.  Also  to 
lands  and  villages  held  immediately  of 
government  and  of  which  the  State  is 
the  manager  or  holder.  More  generally 
it  was  applied  to  the  exchequer  under 
the  Muhammadan  administration.  It  is 
more  nsnally  pronounced  Khdlsah . 
Wilson’s  Gloss. 
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united  forty  villages  of  the  Marrdj 1 side  under  the  name  of  Parganaht 
Haveli  and  retained  eighty-eight8  villages  of  Kamrdj  according  to  the  for 
mer  distribution,  as  parganah  of  Sdiru’l  Mawdzi. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  under  its  anoient  rulers  into  two 
divisions,  Marrdj  on  the  east,  and  Kamrdj  on  the  west. 

At  the  present  day  that  a great  part  of  the  army  in  Kashmir  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  local  militia  consists  of  4,892  cavalry  and  92,400  infantry. 

Sarkar  of  Kashmir . 

Containing  88  Mahals,  Revenue  8,011,618  kharwdrsf  12  taraks,  being 
equivalent  to  62,113,040|  ddms.  (Rs.  1,552,826)  ; out  of  which  9,435,006 
kharwdrs,  14  taraks  is  paid  in  money,  equivalent  to  12,501,880  ddms . 
(Rs.  312,647.)  Castes,  various.  Cavalry,  3,202.  Infantry,  27,725. 

The  Marrdj  Tract . 

Containing  22  Mahals.  Revenue  1,792,819  kharwdrs , equivalent  to 
35,796,122^  dams,  (Rs.  894,903),  of  which  670,551  kharwdrs,  12  taraks  are 
paid  in  money,  equivalent  to  8,885,248  ddms , (Rs.  222,131-3-2).  Cavalry, 
1,620.  Infantry,  4,600. 

City  of  S’rinagar.  Revenue  342,694  kharwdrs , 12  taraks , in  money, 
342,996  kharwdrs , 8 taraks;  in  kind,  1,698  kharwdrs , 4 taraks . 


Parganahs  east  of  S’rinagar , 3 Mahals . 


In  kind. 

In  money. 

Cavalry.  1 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Ftchh,  ...  •••  ••• 

Brang,  ... 

Vihi,  ...  ...  ••• 

2E*—- 

144,102  0 
78,834  4 

209,632  8 

Khar - m , 
wars.  TaraU- 

62,034  4 
8,769  8 

161,968  8 

6 

68 

12 

60 

1000 

400 

Khamash* 
and  Zinah. 
Bat,4  i.  e., 
Br&hman. 

1 Abul  Fazl  duplicates  the  r,  but  at  p. 
98  of  the  text,  one  MS.  gives  Mardj 
which  is  the  usual  spelling.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Jammu  says  that  both  forms  are 
in  use.  Vigne,  (I.  272)  and  Moororoft,  (II. 
113)  give  a list  of  86  parganahs.  H.  H. 
Wilson  the  editor  of  Moorcroft’s  travels 
notices  that  he  has  omitted  some  names. 


* Var.  eight. 

* Var.  Kashmah,  and  unintelligible 
variants  of  Zinah. 

4 Further  on,  a variant  gives  Bhat, 
which  in  Elliot,  I,  151,  is  one  of  the 
classifications  of  Brahmans  in  the  Census 
N.-W.  P.  for  1865. 


I k. 
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Parganahs,  north-east , 7 Mahals . 


In  kind. 

In  money. 

t 

£ 

9 

Castes. 

a 

O 

a 

a:*-* 

sc*™** 

Wular, 

#||  f|# 

188,066 

4 

12,605  8 

20 

200 

Dardah  and 

Shil. 

Phik,  ... 

...  ... 

7,1111  12 

17,402  8 

... 

... 

Daohhinptrah, 

•••  ... 

76,168 

0 

6,902  12 

20 

100 

Khin.1 * * 

Khfcwarpirah, 

... 

45,226 

8 

8,675  8 

100 

600 

Khswar.9 

Kbaftfr,  ••• 

...  ... 

37,479 

4 

8,221  12 

16 

800 

Dard. 

Mam  A^win 

(Mara  Wardwdn, 

1,041  0 

tsa 

200 

Vigne), 

...  .. 

iWl 

men 

Matan,  ... 

... 

190,48) 

18,62# 

i 

20 

100 

Bat. 

Parganahs , south-east , 11  Mahals . 


In  kind. 

: 

j 

In  money. 

I 

| 

Castes. 

1 

1 

szr*-*- 

Adirin,  ... 

... 

101,482  4 

14,816 

169 

1 

100 

Dard. 

ftchh, 

... 

... 

98,869  0 

14,877 

4 

6 

80 

Brdhman. 

Banihil,  ... 

... 

... 

6,486 

40horseloads4 



400 

4000 

8ihar. 

... 

... 

... 

8,616  0 
besides  trans- 

4,285 

8 

50 

300 

Nttk9 

it  duties  re- 

mitted. 

Ddvssr,  ... 

... 

... 

86,644  8 

822 

8 

800 

•000 

Zmah.T 

Zinahpdr, 

... 

... 

15,876  4 

1,790 

1 

20 

... 

Srfparsaman,9 

... 

... 

6,183  besides 
dues  on  fire- 

2,008 

4 

70 

200 

Kambah. 

wood. 

Shidarah, 

... 

89,167  0 

8,660  12 

... 

... 

Thakar.9 

1 Var.  I£4wah  or  QidaL 

# Var.  K£h6. 

* This  moat  be  a mistake  for  12,  as 
16  taralu  make  a khwrwdr : in  the  Arabio 
numerals  the  2 (f)  and  6 (l)  are  easily 
confounded. 

4 A horse  load  is  22  taralu. 

47 


* Var.  Taik.  The  Niik  are  classified 
in  Elliot  I,  162,  as  Brihmans. 

• Numeral  omitted. 

T Var.  Basah,  Binhah,  Ratiah. 

9 So&saman,  Sdrsaman. 

9 Var.  Bhakar.  Drew  confirms  the 
reading  Thakor,  which  is  the  chief 
cultivating  oasfte  in  the  hills. 
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In  kind. 

In  money. 

J? 

I 

o 

Infantry. 

Bhnkrdh,... 

45,224  0 

12,757  8 

20 

Ashw&r. 

Ndg4m,  ... 

••• 

189,770  12 

22,676  4 

16 

100 

Bat. 

V6r, 

. . ••• 

12,270  8 

888 

600 

6000 

S&hsah.’ 

Kamrdj  Tract • 

Containing  16  Mahals . Revenue  1,218,799  kharwdrs , 12  taraks, 
equivalent  to  26,316,918  dams . (Rs.  657,922-15-2.)  In  money,  272,954f 
khartodrs,  equivalent  to  3,616,632  ddms.  (Rs.  90,415-12-9.)  Cavalry, 
1,590.  Infantry,  16,965. 


Parganahs , north-west. 


In  kind. 

In  money. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Castea 

Zmahkar, 

Khoih&ma,  ... 

18,268  0 

88,670  12 

82,66*  0 

15,622  0 

60 

60 

100 

1000 

Bat,  Masai- 
min. 
Zinah.* 

Parganahs , south-west. 


In  kind. 

In  money. 

Cavalry.  | 

Infantry. 

Castes. 

Indark<51, 

Khfr‘  Tarak*. 
vodrs . 

9,558  4 

Khar-  — . 

icrfr*.  Tarak*' 

7,288  0 

i 

Bat. 

Paraspdr, 

18,880  12 

8,862  8 

■ 

■ 

Siy&hi. 

* Yar.  Sabah,  Sansah,  Nakhah.  | • Var.  Ahir. 
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In  kind. 

In  money. 

— 

i 

T 

Castes. 

«8 

■a 

O 

i— i 

2K 

Patan,  ... 

4,799 

4 

628 

0 

80 

110 

Bhat, 

Musulmdn. 

Btnkal,  ... 

116,283 

12 

20,280 

4 

200 

600 

Bikri.1 

Barwi,  ...  M,  ... 

67,098 

12 

18,388 

0 

35 

80 

Khdo* 

Telkim,  ... 

16,416 

12 

4,486 

4 

... 

80 

Pandit. 

Dined,*  . 

68,2194 

17,088* 

160 

400 

D<$ni. 

Dachhin  Khdwarah, ... 

86,222 

4 

20,668 

0 

26 

300 

Khasi, 

Kanku,4 

Ziuah. 

Stir  u’l  Mawdsi, 

192,641 

4 

18,668 

12 

... 

... 

Kh(5i, 

12,946 

0 

870 

... 

16 

Rawdr. 

Kamrij,  ... 

842,844 

4 

108,726 

4 

1000 

10,000 

Chak. 

Kardhan/ 

116,474 

0 

29,779 

12 

•• 

110 

Sovereigns  of  Kashmir, 

Fifty-three  princes  reigned  daring  a period  of  1266  years. 

L 

Ugnand. 

Damddar,Jhi8 
Bal,  5 

Thirty-five  princes  succeeded  whose  names  are  unknown.6 

n. 

L&vah,  (var.  Lava.) 

Kishen,  his  son  (var.  Kish.) 


* Var.  Akbari,  Khasdri. 

# Var.  Kah&r.  • 

• Var.  Daneo,  Dansdo. 

4 Var.  Khakar,  Binah,  Kahikankn 
Dinah,  Kahlri  Kahku. 

* Gardhan,  and  Kardhan,  in  the 
Gnlzir  i Kashmir. 

6 As  some  of  these  names  are  supplied 
by  the  U.  T.,  I append  the  series  in  ap* 
position  to  the  dynasties  in  the  text. 
The  series  in  Tieffenthaler  corresponds, 
and  is  taken  (says  a note,  apparently  by 
Anqnetil  da  Perron)  from  a history  of 
Cashmir  written  by  Haidar  Maler,  A.  H. 
1027  (A.  D.  1607). 


Bajas  of  Cashmir  of  the  line  of  Guru 
in  the  lunar  race  worshippers  of 
Ndgas  or  snakes. 

The  B4j£  Tarangini  whence  this  line 
is  taken,  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  dessication  of  the  valley  by  Casyapa 
Muni , supposed  to  allude  to  the  deluge. 
Wilson,  As.  Es.  XV,  1. 

First  period.  Caurava  race  1266  years. 
B.  C.  8714.  Cashmir  colonised  by 
Casyapa.  B.  C.  2666. 
W. 

Fifty-three  princes,  names 
omitted  by  Hindu  writers. 
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Kahgandra,  his  don. 

Snrandra,  his  son. 

Godhara*  of  another  tribe. 

Stiran,  his  son. 

Janaka,  his  son. 

Shachinar,  (var.  Hashka,  Bishka). 
As6hay  son  of  Janaka’s  paternal  uncle. 
Jaldka,  his  son. 

Damddar,  descendant  of  Asdka . 
Hashka,  \ 

Zashka.  C three  brothers.  Buddhists. 

Kaniska,  j 

Abhiman. 


bat  partly  supplied  by 
Muhammadan  autho- 
rity as  follows : 

Bnlim&n. 

Cassalgham. 

Maherkaz. 

Bandu  Khin,  (Panda  of 
the  lunar  line. ) 

L<5di  Khin. 

Ledder  Khin. 

Sunder  Khin,  Hindi! 
worship  established. 

C under  Khin. 

Sunder  Khin. 

Tundu  Khin. 

Beddu  Khin. 

Mahand  Khin. 

Dorbinash  Khin. 

Deosir  Khin. 

Tehab  Khin,  dethroned 
by  king  of  Cabul. 

Cilju  Khin. 

Luvkhab  Khin. 

Shermavaran  Khin. 

Kaureng  Khin,  conquer- 
ed China. 

Barigh  Khin. 

Oowasheh  Khin. 

Pandu  Khin  II,  extended 
empire  to  the  sea. 

Haris  Khin. 


Sansil  Khin. 

Akber  Khin. 

Jaber  Khin. 

Nandor  Khin. 

Banker  Khin,  slain  by. 

Bakra  Riji. 

An  interval  ensues  and 
authentic  history  com- 
mences with 

B.  C.  2448.  Gonerda,”  I,  Kali  Yoga, 
653.  Qonanda  or  Ag- 
nand , a relation  of 
Jarasundha,  1400.  Wil- 
son. 

Damodara,  I. 

Gonerda,  II. 

Thirty-five  princes  j 
names  forgotten. 

„ 1709.  Lava  (Bal-lava)  Loo  of 

Muhammadan  his- 
torians. 

„ 1664  Causisaya. 

„ 1660.  Khagendra. 

„ 1600.  Surendra,  oot.  with  Bah- 

man  of  Persia. 

„ 1576.  Godhara. 

„ 1637.  Suvarna. 

„ 1477.  Jan&oa. 

„ 1471.  Saohinara. 

„ 1394  Atoca , established  Bud- 

dhism. 
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III. 


Raja  Gan  and  (Gonerda  III)  reigned, 

• • • 

T. 

35 

M. 

0 

D. 

0 

}» 

Bhikan  (Yibliishana,)  his  son, ... 

• • • 

53 

0 

0 

Indrajita,  his  son,  ... 

35 

6 

0 

» 

Rawana,  his  son, 

• •• 

30 

0 

0 

Bhikan  II,  his  son,  ... 

• • • 

35 

6 

0 

Nara,  (also  called  Khar),' his  son, 

• •• 

39 

9 

0 

» 

Sidha,  his  son, 

• • • 

60 

0 

0 

»> 

Utpalachah,  his  son, 

t •• 

30 

6 

0 

» 

Hiranya,  his  son,  ... 

• •• 

37 

7 

0 

Hirankal,  his  son,  ... 

• • • 

60 

0 

0 

Abaskaha,  his  son,  ... 

60 

0 

0 

» 

Mihirkal,  his  son,  ... 

70 

0 

0 

if 

Baka  (Vaka),  his  son, 

63 

0 

13 

>> 

Khatnanda,  his  son, 

• • • 

30 

0 

0 

» 

Vasunanda,  his  son, 

• •• 

52 

2 

0 

Kara,  his  son, 

• • • 

60 

0 

0 

» 

Aja,  (Aksha),  his  son, 

60 

0 

0 

»» 

Gop&difcya,  his  son,  (MSS.  Kdparat), 

60 

0 

6 

»> 

Karan,  his  son, 

57 

0 

11 

» 

Narendraditya,  his  son, 

36 

3 

10 

M 

Yudisht’hira,  his  son, 

48 

0 

10 

B.  0. 

1888. 

Jalooa,  adopted  oastes.  j 

B.O. 

» 

1302. 

Damodara, 

II,  a Saira ; 

1096 

Indrajita, 

B. 

0.  352 

transformed  into  a 

1060-6 

• R&vana, 

» 

334 

snake. 

1030-6 

Vfbishana  II, 

it 

816 

1277. 

Hnskha, 

Tartar  prin- 

993 

Nara  (Kinnara^  per- 

.TnfiTwm 

1 ces,  re-esta* 

secuted  Buddhists, 

t> 

298 

U UDUvtl) 

| blished 

953-3 

Siddha, 

it 

280 

C ani8hca, 

1 Buddhism. 

893-3 

Utpalaxa, 

it 

262 

>» 

1217. 

Abhimanyn,  an  orthodox  | 

862-9 

Hirany4xa, 

t) 

244 

Hindu. 

B.  C.  423  W. 

825-2 

Hiranydcula, 

it 

226 

Second  Period,  Gonerdiya  dynasty, 

765-2 

Va£uoula, 

it 

218 

1013  years, 

or  378  years  after  adjust- 

705-2 

Mihiracula,  invaded 

ment. 

(Wilson.)  For  all  these  dynas- 

Lanka  or  Ceylon, 

it 

200 

ties  see  Wilson's  Essay 

on  the  Hindu 

635-2 

Yaca, 

it 

182 

Bistory  of  Cashmere,  As.  Res.  XV. 

572-2 

Xitinanda, 

it 

161 

B.  C. 

542-2 

Yaaunanda, 

tt 

146 

1182 

Gonerda  III,  N£ga 

490 

Nara  II,  or  Bara, 

tt 

128 

worship  resumed,  B.  C.  388  W. 

430 

Axa  (by  some  said 

1147 

Yibishana, 

„ 370 

to  have  built  the 
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IV. 

Six  princes  reigned  192  yea 
Pratapaditya,  said  to  be  a descendant  of  1 
ditya,  ... 

Jaloka,  bis  son,  •••  ••• 

Tanjir,  (Tanjfna)  hie  son,  (T.  Tanzar  G. 

Banjir),  ... 

Bijai,  relation  of  above,  ... 

Jayandra,  (var.  Chandra),  his  son,  ... 

Arya  ll&j, 

Y. 

Ten  princes  reigned  592  years,  2 months,  1 day. 


Meghav&hana,  a descendant  of  Judisht’hira, 

...  34 

0 

0 

Srishtas6na,  his  son, 

...  30 

0 

0 

Hiran,  his  son, 

...  30 

2 

0 

Mitrigupta,  Brdhman,  ... 

...  4 

9 

1 

Pravaras6na,  a descendant  of  Meghavuhana, 

...  63 

0 

0 

Judisht’hira,  his  son, 

...  39 

3 

0 

Lakshman,  called  also  Nandradit, 

...  13 

0 

0 

Ranaditya,  his  younger  brother, 

...  30 

0 

0 

Vikramaditya,  his  son, 

...  42 

0 

0 

BAlAditya,  his  younger  brother,  no  issue, 

...  36 

0 

0 

Y.  M.  D. 


'ikrama- 


and  var 


32 

32 


36  0 0 

8 0 0 

37  0 0 
47  0 0 


temple  on  the 
Takht  i Snlaimin, 
by  otherB,  the 
following  mon- 
arch,  T.),  B.  C.  100 

B.  0. 

870  Gopaditya,  a pious 

br&hmanist,  » 82 

810  Gokerna,  » 64 

253  Narendraditya,  „ 46 

216-9  Yudhisht’hira,  sur- 

named  the  Blind,  ,,  28 

Aditya  Dynasty,  192  years. 
168-9  Pratfipaditya,  kins- 
man of  Vicrama- 
ditya,  » 10 

136-9  Jalanoas,  ,,  22 

104-9  Tun  jin  a,  a great 

famine,  ,,  64 

66-9  Vijaya,  „ 90 

60-9  Jayendra,  „ 93 


B.C. 

23-9  Aryft  RijA,  of  mira- 
culous accession,  B.  C.  135 
Gonerdiya  line  restored,  692  years,  or 
433,  adjusted. 

A.  D. 

23-3  Mlghav&hana,  invited  Banddhas 
and  invaded  Ceylon. 

57-2  SreshtaS^na,  or  Pravaras^na. 

87-3  Siranya,  contention  with  Toro- 
m&na  Tavataja , connected  with 
Vicramaditya. 

ll^-5  M^trigupta,  Brahman  from  TTjjain 
succeeded  by  eleotion,  471  W. 
122-2  Pravaras4na,  invaded 

Siladitya  of  Gujer&t,  476 
185-2  Yndhisht’hira  II,  499 

224-5  Nandravat,  Narendrl- 

ditya,  or  Lakshmanft,  522 
237-5  Rattdditya,  married 

daughter  of  Chola  Bija,  545 
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Seventeen  princes  reigned  257  years,  5 months,  20  days. 


T. 

M.  D. 

Durlabha vardan,  son-in-law  of  Bdladit, 

36 

0 0 

Pratapaditya,  grandson  of  his  daughter, 

50 

0 0 

Chandrapiya,1  his  eldest  son, 

8 

0 8 

TArapiya,  his  brother, 

4 

0 24 

LalitAditya,  another  brother, 

36 

7 11 

Kavalay&piyA,  his  son, 

1 

0 15 

Vajrdditya,  his  brother,  ... 

7 

0 0 

Prithivyapfyd,  his  son,  ... 

4 

1 0 

Sangr£piy4,  grandson  of  Lalitaditya  by  a son, 

7 

0 0 

Jayapiya  ditto,  ... 

31 

0 0 

Jaj,  his  brother-in-law,  ... 

••• 

some  months. 

Lalitapiya,  his  son,  ... 

... 

12 

0 0 

Sangrdmapiya,  his  brother, 

... 

37 

0 0 

Brihaspati,  son  of  Lalit&piya, 

... 

12 

0 0 

Ajit&pia,  or  Ajaydpiya,  son  of  Prabhubipiya, 

36 

0 0 

Anangipiya,  son  of  Sangr£m£piya, 

... 

3 

0 0 

Utpal&piya,  son  of  Ajaydpiya. 


A*  D. 

537-5  Yikramaditya,  supposed 

an  interpolation,  568 

579-5  Baldditya,  last  of  the 

Gonerda  race,  592 

N£ga  or  Caroota  dynasty,  260 
years,  5 months. 

615-5  Durlabhaverddhana,  connected 
with  Yezdijird.  [pdr. 

651-5  Pratipaditya,  founded  Pratapa- 
Durlabhaca. 

701-5  Chandripiya,  or  Chandranand,  a 
virtuous  prince. 

710-1  Tlrapfra,  a tyrant. 

714-1  Lalit£ditya,  conquered  Yasovama 
of  Kanauj  (Yasovigraha  of 
inscriptions)  and  overran  India. 

750- 8  Ouvalayipfpa. 

751- 8  V&jriditya. 

758-8  Prithivyipiya. 

762-10  Sangramapiya. 

769-10  Jajja,  an  usurper,  deposed  by 


A.  D. 

772-10  Jayipfra,  married  daughter  of 
Jayanta  of  Gaur,  encouraged 
learning,  invaded  Bhima  Sena  of 
Gujerat;  841. 

803-10  LaliUpfra. 

815-10  Sangr&mipfya,  II  or  Prithivyi- 
pfra. 

822-10  Vrihaapati,  or  Chippatajaya,  son 
of  a prostitute  whose  five  bro- 
thers governed  in  his  name. 
884-10  Ajitipipa,  set  up  by  the  same 
usurpers. 

870-10  Anang6piy&,  restored  to  sucoes* 
sion. 

873-10  UtpalapirU)  last  of  the  Caroota 
race. 

1 The  text  has  the  fa-kdr  or  hard  4 
which  is  convertible  with  the  Hindi 
hard  r>  to  which  I have  ventured  to 
alter  it  in  correspondence  with  the 
Hindi  pronunciation  of  these  names. 
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VI. 

Fifteen  princes  reigned  89  years,  I month,  15  days. 

Y.  M.  D. 

Avanti  Varmd,  of  the  Chamar  easte,  ...  28  3 3 

Sankar  Varm4,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  18  7 19 

Gopdl  Varmd,  ...  ...  ...  2 0 0 

Sankat,  said  to  be  his  brother,  ...  ...  0 0 10 

Sngandhd  Rani,  mother  of  above-mentioned  Gopdl,  2 0 0 
Partha;  son  of  Narjit  Varma,  son  of  Sukh  Varma,  15  0 10 
Ndrjit  Varmd,  son  of  Sukh  Varma,  his  brother,  ...  1 1 0 

Chakra  VarmA,  ...  ...  ...  10  0 15 

Sura  Varrai,  his  brother,  ...  ..  10  0 

P£rth&,  Bon  of  Ndrjit,  ...  ...  ...  14  0 

Chakra  Varmi,  second  time,  ...  ...060 

Sankar  Vardhana,  son  of  Mir  V&rdhana,  ...  3 0 0 

Chakra  Varm£,  third  time,  ...  ...  3 0 0 

Unmatti  Avanti  Varma,  son  of  R&ja  P&rthd,  ...  2 2 0 

Surma  (Sura)  Varmd,  second  time,  last  of  the 

Chamar  princes,  ...  ...  ...  0 6 0 

VII. 

Ten  princes  reigned  64  years,  3 months,  14  days. 

Jasasra  (Jasaskar)  Dev,  a peasant,  ...  9 0 0 

Buranit,  an  uncle’s  descendant,  ...  ...  0 0 1 

Sangr&ma  Deva,  son  of  Jasaskar,  ../  ...  0 6 7 

Utpala  Dynasty,  84  years,  6 months. 

A.  D. 

875-10  Aditya  Yarmd,  or  Avanti  Varma, 
a severe  famine. 

904-1  Sankara  Varmi,  invaded  Gujjara 
and  B6j&  Bhoja,  Kashmir  cycle 
brought  into  use. 

922-9  Gop&la  Varmi,  killed  youth. 

Sankata,  last  of  the  Varma  race. 

924-9  Sugandhi  R&ni,  recommended 
eleotion  of 

926-9  P6rth&.  TheTatrisand  Eoangas 
powerful. 

941- 9  Nirjita  Varm4,  also  oalled  Pangu , 

the  Cripple. 

942- 9  Chakra  Varm4,  civil  wars. 


A.  D. 

952- 9  Snra  Varma. 

953- 9  Parth&,  a second  time 

954- 3  Chakra  Varm6,  do. 

954- 9  Sanoara  Vardhana. 

956- 3  Chacra  Varm4,  third  time. 

957- 7  Unmatti  Varnit 

955- 9  Sara  Varm&,  II. 

Last  or  mixed  Dynasty  64  years, 

4 months. 

960 -3  Yasascara  Deva,  elected  sover- 
eign. 

969-3  Sangrama  D4va,  dethroned  and 
killed  by 

969-7  Parvagnpta,  slain  at  Surfowari 
Ketra. 
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Parva  Gupta,  one  of  his  subjects, 
Khema  (Kshema)  Gupta, 
Abhiman,  his  son, 

Nanda  Gupta,  his  son,  », 
Tribhuvana,  ... 

Bhima  Gupta,  son  of  Abhiman, 
Dida  Rani,  mother  of  Abhiman, 


Y.  M.  D. 
...  14  0 

...  8 6 0 

...  14  0 0 

...  119 
...  2 0 7 

...  4 3 20 

...  23  6 0 


Twenty-seven  princes  reigned  351  years,  6 months,  17  days. 
Sangrama,  son  of  Adiraj,  nephew  of  the  R4ni,  ...  24  2 0 

Hariraja,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  0 0 22 

Ananta,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  5 5 0 

Kalasa  Deva,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  26  0 0 


A.  D. 

971-3  Xema  Gupta,  destroyed  many 
Vi  haras  of  Buddhists. 

979-9  Abhimanyu,  intrigues  and  tumult. 
993-9  Nandi  Gupta,  pub  to  death  by  his 
grandmother  l)idd&. 

994-10  Tribhtivana,  shared  the  same 
fate. 

996-10  BhimA  Gupta,  ditto. 

1001-1  Did£  Rani,  assumed  the  throne, 
adopts. 

1024-7  Sangrfima  Deva  II.  with  whom 
Wilson’s  list  closes. 

1032  HarirAja  and  A'nanta  D4va,  his 
sons  (continued  from  printed 
Taringini.)1 
1054  Kalasa. 

1062  Utkar&,  and  Harsha  D5va. 

1 The  lengths  of  reigns  only  are  given 
in  the  original ; calculating  backwards 
from  Alau’ddin,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
onrtail  tbe  reign  of  Harir&ja  (52  years) 
by  about  30  years  to  form  a natural 
link  with  Wilson's  date  of  Sangrama 
D&va. — Prinsep.  I add  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  series  iB  incompatible  with 
the  fictions  even  of  Hindu  Chronology, 
and  though  the  intervention  of  18 
Muhammadan  kings  be  conceded,  the 

48 


term  of  four  years  is  an  extremely  undig- 
nified allowance  for  this  royal  proces- 
sion. The  dates  of  the  Muhammadan 
kings  is  continued  from  Table  LXXV 
of  the  U.  T.  taken  apparently  from 
Briggs  whose  calculations  are  based  on 
two  dates  given  by  Ferishta,  viz , that  of 
Shah  Mir’s  arrival  in  Kashmir  under 
Sinha  DAva,  in  715  (A.  D.  1815)  and 
the  death  of  Raja  Adin  in  747  (1346). 
According  to  Ferishta,  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  Kotahdevi  who,  after  a 
brief  opposition  to  Shah  Mir,  espoused 
him.  She  was  imprisoned  the  following 
day  and  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne  and  died  after  a reign  of  three 
years.  To  his  son  Jamshid  is  allotted 
1 year  and  2 months.  Allowing  a year 
for  the  brief  reign  of  the  Rani,  this 
would  give  the  accession  of  Alau’ddin 
about  A.  D.  1351.  Ferishta  docs  not 
give  separate  dates  to  each  reign  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Briggs’  digest 
of  his  pages.  He  places  the  death  of 
1£utbu’ddin  in  796  (A.  D.  1393) ; that 
of  Sikandar  the  Iconoclast  in  819  (1416). 
Ali  Shah  in  826  (1422)  and  Zain  u’l 
Aibidin  in  877  (1472). 
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T.  M.  D. 

Utkaria,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  0 0 22 

Hara£,  son  of  Kalasa,  ..  ...  ...  12  0 0 

Uchal,  grandfather  of  Hara£,  ...  ...  10  4 2 

Riddha,  son  of  Siddha,  one  of  the  murderers  one  night  and 
of  Uchal.  3 hours. 

Salhan,  brother  of  Uchal,  ...  ...  0 3 27 

Susalha,  brother  of  Salhan,  ...  ...  7 10  0 

Bhekhy&jar,  son  of  Hara£,  ...  ...  0 6 12 

R4j&  Susalha,  second  time,  ...  ...  2 3 0 

Jaya  Singh,  son  of  Susalha,  ...  ...  27  0 0 

Parmdnak,  son  of  above  ...  ...  ...  9 6 10 

Dati  (var.  and  G.  Danji  D6va),  his  son,  ...  9 4 17 

Jas  D6va,  his  younger  brother,  ...  ...  18  0 13 

Chag  (Jag)  Deva,  son  of  above,  ...  ...  14  2 0 

R4j4  D6va,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  23  3 7 

Sangr£ma  D6va,  his  son,  ...  ...  16  0 10 

Rama  D6va,  his  son,  ...  ...  ...  21  1 13 

Lachhman  (Lakshman)  Deva,  son  of  a Br&hman,  13  3 12 
Sinha  D6va,  chief  of  Labdar  of  Daskhinparah,  ...  • 14  5 27 
Sinha  D6va,  brother  of  above,  ...  ...  19  3 26 

Rinjan  of  Tibet,  a native  of  that  country,  ...  10  same 

months. 

Adin  D6va,  relation  of  Sinha  D 6 va,  ...  15  2 10 

Rani  Kot4  D6vi,  wife  of  Adin  D6v a,...  ...  0 6 15 


A.  D. 

1062  Udayama  Vikrama,  son  of  the 
latter. 

1072  Sankha  E4j&. 

1002  Salha,  grandson  of  Udayama. 

1072  Susalha,  usurper,  ditto. 

1088  Mallina,  his  brother,  (end  of 
Kalhana  Pandit’s  list). 

1088  Jaya  Sinh,  son  of  Susalha  (Jona 
Raj&’s  list). 

1110  Paramdna. 

1119  Bandi  Deva. 

1126  Bopya  Deva. 

1135  Jassa  D4va,  his  brother,  an  im- 
becile. 

1153  Jaga  Deva,  son  of  Bopya. 


A.  D. 

1167  Itfj i D6va. 

1190  Sangr&ma  Deva,  III. 

1206  R4ma  D4va. 

1227  Lakhana  D6va,  adopted. 

1261  Sinha  D6va,  new  line  j killed  by 
brother-in-law 

1275  Sinha  D6va,  II,  usurper,  himself 
deposed  and  killed  by  the  Mlech- 
cbas  under  R4j6  Dullaoh  ? 

The  Bhota  Dynasty . 

1294  Sri  Rinchana,  obtained  throne  by 
conquest. 

1294  Kota  Rani,  his  wife. 

Udyana  D6va,  second  husband. 

Their  minister,  Sh&li  Amir  killed 
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Thirty* two  princes  reigned  282  years,  5 months,  1 day. 


A.  H. 

A.  D. 

T. 

M. 

D. 

715 

1315  Sul^dn  Shamsu’ddin,  minister  of  Sinha  Ddva, 

2 

11  25 

750 

1349 

99 

Jamshid,  his  son, 

••• 

1 

10 

0 

752 

1351 

99 

Alau’ddin,  son  of  Shamsu’ddin, 

••• 

12  18  13 

765 

1363 

99 

Shahabu’ddin, 

••• 

20 

0 

0 

785 

1386 

99 

Kntbu’ddin,  son  of  Hasanu’ddin, 

••• 

15 

5 

2 

7901 

1396 

99 

Sikandar,  his  son  whose  name 

was 

Sankdr, 

• •• 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416 

99 

Ali  Shdh,  his  son, 

IM 

6 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

99 

Zainu’l  Aabidin,  younger  brother  of 

4-li  Shah,  ... 

• ft 

52 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

99 

Hdji  Haidar  Shah,  his  son, 

• • • 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

99 

Hasan  Khdn,*  his  son,  ... 

til 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

99 

Muhammad  Shdh,  his  son, 

• •a 

2 

7 

0 

902* 

1496 

99 

Fatb  Shdh,  son  of  Adam  Khdn, 

son 

of  Sulfdn  Zainu’l  4-^bidfn, 

9 

1 

0 

911 

1505 

99 

Muhammad  Shah,  a second  time, 

• M 

0 

9 

9 

99 

Fath  Shdh,  a second  time, 

• •• 

1 

1 

0 

99 

Muhammad  Shah,  a third  time, 

... 

11 

11 

11 

99 

Ibrahim,  his  son, 

0 

8 25 

942 

1535 

99 

Ndzuk  Shdh,  son  of  Fath  Shdh, 

(Fe- 

rishta , “ son  of  Ibrahim,  son  of 

Muhammad  Shdh),”  ... 

... 

1 

0 

0 

99 

Muhammad  Shdh,4  a fourth  time, 

• •• 

34 

8 10 

99 

Shamsi,  son  of  Muhammad  Shdh, 

... 

0 

2 

0 

99 

Ismail  Shdh,  his  brother, 

... 

2 

9 

0 

the  whole  family  and  succeeded 
a £ Sri  Shaman’ ddin. 

18  Mnbammadan  princes  succeeded. 
Names  not  recorded. 

Vikhyana  Bhatt,  overcame  the 
last  of  these. 

1298  P Jayansara,  his  son  overcome  by 
Snltln. 

1800  Alla'nddin,  Muhammad  Shdh. 

* Death  of  Kutbu’ddin  798.  Ferishta. 

1 Of  the  length  of  this  reign,  Ferishta 
states  he  is  ignorant,  but  Briggs  makes 
him  ‘ led  to  believe  ’ that  it  “ mast  have 
been  nineteen  years.1’ 


• Ferishta,  894 — (J 488-9). 

4 Ferishta  gives  fifty  years  for  the 
whole  reign  of  Muhammad  Shdh,  which 
would  place  the  date  of  his  son  Shams- 
u’ddm’g accession  in  941,  (1534) ; Ferishta 
is  unable  to  give  the  length  of  his 
reign  and  omitting  mention  of  Ismail, 
follows  it  with  the  accession  of  Nazuk 
who,  after  six  months  gives  place  to 
Mirza  Haidar.  The  Shamsu’ddm  of 
Ferishta,  is  the  father  of  N*zuk,  t/i*., 
Ibrahim.  The  series  and  dates  of  Fe- 
rishta continue  in  the  following  order : 
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A.  H. 

A.  D. 

Y. 

M.  D. 

Sul(dn  Ndzuk  Shah,  a second  time, 

... 

13 

9 0 

„ Ismail- SbAh,  a second  time, 

... 

1 

5 0 

948 

1541  Mirza  Haidar  Gurg&n, 

... 

10 

0 0 

Sultan  Nazuk  Shah,  a third  time. 

1 

0 0 

Gb&zi  Kh&n,  son  of  Kdji  Chak, ... 

10 

6 0 

971 

1563  Husain  Ch&k,  his  brother. 

6 

10  0 

Ali  Chak,  brother  of  Husain  Chak, 

••• 

8 

9 0 

986 

1578  Yusuf  ShAh,  his  son, 

... 

1 

0 20 

Sayyid  Mubarak  ShAh,  one  of  his  nobles, 

... 

0 

1 25 

Lohar  Chak,  son  of  Sikandar,  son  of  Kaji  Chak, 

l 

2 0 

Yusuf  ShAh,  a second  time, 

• •• 

5 

3 0 

Yal^ub  Kb  An,  his  son, 

Mt 

1 

0 0 

Thus  this  series  of  191  princes,  reigning  throughout  a period  of  4,109 
years,  11  months  and  9 days,  passed  away. 

When  the  Imperial  standards  were  for  the  first  time  borne  aloft  in 
this  garden  of  perpetual  spring,  a book  called  Bdj  Tarangini  written  in  the 
Sanskrit  tongue  containing  an  account  of  the  princes  of  Kashmir  during  a 
period  of  some  four  thousand  years,  was  presented  to  His  Majesty.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  that  country  for  its  rulers  to  employ  certain  learned 
men  in  writing  its  annals.  His  Majesty  who  was  desirous  of  extending 
the  bounds  of  knowledge  appointed  capable  interpreters  in  its  translation 
which  in  a short  time  was  happily  accomplished.  In  this  work  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  of  this  mountainous  region  was  submerged  under  water 
and  called  Sati  Sar . Sati  is  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Mahddeva , and  Sar 
signifies  a lake.  One  day  of  Brahmd  comprises  14  manvantaras.1  Up  to 
the  40th  year  of  the  Divine  Era,  of  the  seventh  manvantara , at  which 
time  Kashmir  began  to  be  inhabited,  27  ( kalpas ) each  of  four  cycles  ( yug ) 


Y.  M.  D. 

Ndznk,  second  time,  ...  0 6 0 

Mirza  Haidar,  ...  10  0 0 

Ndzuk,  third  time,  ...  0 10  0 

960-1552.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Nazuk  (Briggs, 
brother ). 

963- 1555.  Ismail,  brother  of 

Ibrahim,  ...  2 0 0 

964- 1556.  Habib,  son  of  Ismail,  5 0 0 

Gh£zi  Shah  (Ghazi 
Khan  Chak),  ...  4 0 0 

971-1563.  Husain,  brother  of  Gh&zi. 
977-1569.  4-li  Sh&h  Chak, 


985-1677.  Yusuf  Sh£h,  son  of  Ali  Shih 
who  abdicated  in  995  (1586) 
in  favour  of  his  son  Y4fcub, 
and  in  the  same  year  Kash- 
mir was  occupied  by  Akbar 
and  shortly  after  formally 
annexed. 

1 A manvantara  is  the  period  or  age  of 
a Manu,  being  equal  to  12,000  years  of 
the  gods,  or  4,320,000  years  of  mortals. 
Its  natnre  and  duration  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  H.  H.  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purina. 
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as  before  mentioned,1 * *  have  elapsed  and  of  the  twenty-eighth  three  cycled, 
and  of  the  fourth  cycle  4,701  solar  years.  And  when,  according  to  the 
legend  which  they  relate,  the  waters  had  somewhat  subsided,  Kasyapa  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  amongst  ascetics,  brought  in  the 
Brahmans  to  inhabit  the  new  region.*  When  men  began  to  multiply  they 
sought  to  have  a just  ruler  over  them,  and  experienced  elders,  solicitous 
of  the  public  weal  met  together  in  council  and  elected  to  the  supreme 
authority  one  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  his  large  understand- 
ing, his  comprehensive  benevolence  and  his  personal  courage.  From  this 
period  dates  the  origin  of  their  monarchical  government  which  proceeded 
thus  to  the  time  of  TJgnand  4,044  years  prior  to  this  the  40th  year 
of  the  Divine  Era.8  Ugnand  fell  by  the  hand  of  Balbhadra , the  elder 
brother  of  Kishan  in  the  battle  fought  at  Mathura  betweau  Kishan  and 
Jarasandha  rajd  of  BehAr.  Damddara  (his  son),  to  revenge  his  death  march- 
ed against  some  of  the  relations  of  Kishan  who  were  hastening  to  a marriage 
festival  in  ICandahdr,  and  was  killed  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Sind . 
His  wife  being  then  pregnant  and  the  astrologers  foretelling  that  it  would 
prove  a son,  Kishan  bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  the  province. 
Thirty-five  princes  succeeded,  but  through  their  tyranny  their  names  are 
no  more  remembered.  When  Lavah  ascended  the  throne,  justice  was  uni- 
versally administered  and  deeds  met  their  just  recognition.  He  founded  in 
Kdmraj  the  great  city  of  Lavapur  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced 
It  is  said  to  have  held  800,000,000  houses.  As  the  sage4 * * *  of  Oanjah  well  says : 
House  linked  to  house  fnom  Ispahan  to  Rai 
Like  jointed  canes,  I’ve  hoard,  stretch  countlessly, 

So  that  a oat  might  trace  the  distant  span 
Prom  roof  to  roof  twixt  Rai  and  Ispahan  j 
But  if  the  tale  my  credit  doth  belie, 

The  teller  is  its  surety,  faith  not  I. 


1 See  p.  15  of  this  Vol. 

* According  to  Tieffenthnler,  he  was 

called  **  Cashapmir,  from  Cashapa  grand- 

Bon  of  Brahma  and  mSr,  a mountain  or 

habitation.”  Baber  mentions  in  his  Me- 

moirs that  the  hill  country  along  the 

upper  course  of  the  Indus  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  a race  called  Kds  from  whom 
he  oonjectures  that  Kashmir  received  its 
name.  The  Kasia  regio  of  Plolemy  ap- 
plies to  the  race  and  seems  to  confirm 
his  oonjecture.  Kasyapa  was  the  son 

of  Marichi  the  son  of  Brahmi,  and  was 


father  of  Vivaswat  the  father  of  Manu. 
His  name  signifies  a tortoise  which 
form  he  assumed  as  Prajapati,  the 
father  of  all,  and  had  a large  share  in 
the  work  of  creation.  He  was  one  of 
the  seven  great  Rishis  Dowson. 

* As  the  40th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign 
is  A.  H.  1003,  commencing  5th  Dec. 
1 594  and  ending  25th  Nov.  1595  A.  D. 
the  date  of  Ugnand  would  be  B.  C. 
2449. 

4 Shaikh  Nizfoni,  who  was  born  in 
that  town.  The  lines  occur  in  the  Haft 
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When  the  succession  devolved  on  Asoka  the  son  of  Jamaica's  paternal 
nncle,  he  abolished  the  Brahminical  religion  and  .established  the  Jain  faith.1 
His  personal  virtues  adorned  his  reign,  and  his  son  Raja  Jaloka  was 
distingnished  for  his  justice,  and  his  conquests  were  limited  only  by  the 
ocean.  On  his  return  from  Kanauj1  then  the  capital  of  Hindustan,  he 
brought  with  him  a number  of  learned  and  enlightened  men  and  of  these 
his  sagacity  and  perception  of  worth  selected  seven  individuals.  To  one 
of  them  he  entrusted  the  administration  of  justice;  to  another  the  revenue 
department ; to  a third  the  finances ; to  a fourth  the  superintendence  of  the 
troops ; the  fifth  took  charge  of  the  department  of  commerce ; the  sixth 
controlled  the  material  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  seventh  interpreted 
the  mysteries  of  the  stars.  He  had  also  a knowledge  of  alchemy.  It  is 
said  that  a huge  serpent  ministered  to  his  commands,  mounted  upon  which 
be  could  descend  below  water  for  a long  space.  Sometimes  he  appeared  as 
an  old  man,  and  at  other  times,  as  a youth,  and  marvellous  tales  are  related 
of  him.  Buddhism  became  prevalent  about  this  time. 

Damodar  (II)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Asoka.  He  was  a pious  devout  prince  but  was  transformed  into  a snake 
through  the  curse  of  an  ascetic.  In  the  reign  of  Raja  Nara  the  Brahmans 
prevailed  over  the  Buddhists  and  levelled  their  temples  to  the  ground. 
Raja  Mihirkal  was  a shameless  tyrant,  but  by  the  strange  freaks  of  for- 
tune he  made  extensive  conquests.  As  he  was  once  returning  homewards 
by  the  pass  of  Hastibhanj,  an  elephant  lost  its  footing,  and  its  screams  and 


P aikar,  one  of  the  Khamsah  or  Five  poems 
of  Niz&mi.  The  other  four  are  the 
Makhzan  % Asrdr , Khusrau  tea  Shirin, 
Laila  tea  M ajnimt  and  the  Sileandar 
Ndmah.  Some  copies  have  the  Khirad 
Nimah  (Aristotle’s  instructions  to  Alex- 
ander) instead  of  the  Haft  Paikar . 

I The  origin,  history  and  sects  of  the 
Jains  are  sketched  in  H.  G.  Briggs*  Cities 
of  Gujarashtara.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks 
that  their  faith  was  introduced  into  the 
peninsula  about  the  7th  century  A.  D. ; 
Col.-  Sykes  thinks  about  the  4th.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  Buddhism,  though  the 
Jains  assert  it  to  be  long  anterior.  Sir 
W.  Hunter  defines  Jainism  as  Buddhism 
equipped  with  a mythology  of  saints  and 
narrowed  in  its  practical  aspects  from  a 


national  religion  to  suit  the  exclusive 
requirements  of  a sect.  According  to 
one  view,  the  Jains  are  a remnant  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  who  saved  themselves 
from  extinction  by  compromises  with 
Hinduism  and  erected  themselves  into 
a separate  caste.  Another  view  repre- 
sents them  as  the  unbroken  succession 
of  the  Nigantha  sect  of  the  Asolca 
edicts.  The  Buddhism  of  Asoka  (244 
B.  C.)  is  said  to  be  a later  product  than 
the  Jain  doctrines.  The  I.  G.  refers  to 
the  modern  literature  of  the  subject  in 
Mr.  Ed.  Thomas'  Jainism  or  the  Early 
faith  of  Asolca . Mr.  Bhys  David’s  article 
in  The  Academy  of  18th  Sept.  1879 ; and 
Numismata  Oi'ientala  (Ceylon  fasciculus) 
pp.  65,  60.  (Trfibner,  1877.) 
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manner  of  falling  caused  him  such  amusement  that  he  ordered  a hundred  ele- 
phants to  be  precipitated  in  a similar  manner.  From  this  circumstance  the 
pass  received  its  name  hasti  signifying  elephant , and  bhanj ,l  injury.  During 
his  reign,  a large  rook  blocked  up  the  ferry  of  a river,  and,  however  much 
it  was  cut  away,  it  yet  increased  again  during  the  night  to  its  ordinary 
dimensions.  Remedies  were  proposed  in  vain.  At  length  a voice  came 
forth  intimating  that  if  touched  by  the  hand  of  a chaste  woman,  the  rock 
would  displace  itself.  Time  after  time  it  was  touched  by  women  in  suc- 
cession, and  when  no  effect  was  produced,  he  ordered  the  women  to  be  put 
to  death  for  incontinence,  the  children  for  bastardy,  and  the  husbands  for 
consenting  to  the  evil,  until  three  krors  of  human  beings  were  massacred. 
The  miracle  was  at  length  effected  by  the  hand  of  a chaste  woman,  a potter 
by  trade  and  caused  great  wonder.  The  Raj4  being  afflicted  by  various 
diseases,  burnt  himself  to  death. 

Bdjd  Qopadit  possessed  considerable  learning  and  his  justice  in- 
creased the  extent  of  his  sway.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  was  forbidden 
throughout  his  dominions  and  high  and  low  abstained  from  eating  flesh. 
The  temple  which  now  stands  on  Solomon's  Hill  was  built  by  his  minister. 

Bdjd  Judishthira  in  the  beginning  of  his  rule  administered  the  state 
with  an  impartial  hand,  but  in  a short  space  through  his  licentious  con- 
duct and  intimacy  with  base  associates,  his  subjects  became  extranged  from 
him,  and  the  kings  of  Hindustan  and  Tibet  were  arrayed  against  him. 
The  chiefs  of  Kashmir  threw  him  into  prison. 

During  the  reign  of  Bdjd  Tanjir  (Banjir)  snow  fell  when  the  sun  was 
in  Leo  (July,  August).  The  crops  were  destroyed  and  a terrible  famine 
threw  the  country  into  disorder. 

Bdjd  Jayandra  possessed  a minister  wise,  loyal  and  virtuous,  and 
void  of  levity  and  dissimulation.  His  equals  bore  him  envy  and  the  wick- 
ed at  heart  but  specious  in  appearance  sought  his  ruin  and  undermined  his 
influence  by  underhand  misrepresentations.  As  princes  are  on  these  occa- 
sions apt  to  eiT  and  do  not  investigate  closely,  forgetful  of  former  ex- 
periences of  what  envy  can  effect,  the  minister  was  overthrown,  and 


1 In  Sanskrit  vif  or  destruction, 
loss,  injury.  8ee  p.  347 — The  Governor 
of  Jammu  informs  me  that  this  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  B6j  Taran- 
gini,  as  Dr.  Stein  who  is  editing  the 
Sanskrit  text  has  shown  him,  but  where 
the  mention  of  this  elephant  story  is 


made,  there  is  a marginal  gloss  in  Dr. 
Stein’s  MS.  in  whioh  it  is  stated  that 
the  spot  where  the  accident  took  place 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Hasti- 
bhanj  or  bhenj.  There  is  no  doubt 
therefore  that  the  Hasti  Watar  of  the 
text  is  incorrect. 
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banished  in  disgrace.  His  strange  destiny,  however,  did  not  deprive  him 
of  his  composure.  He  allowed  not  grief  to  encompass  him,  but  gladdened 
his  days  with  cheerfulness  of  heart.  His  wicked  enemies  represented  him 
as  aiming  at  the  throne,  and  the  Rdjd,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  ordered 
him  to  be  impaled.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  his  spiritual  preceptor 
happened  to  pass  that  way  and  read  on  the  frontal  bone  of  his  skull  that 
he  was  destined  to  disgrace  and  imprisonment  and  to  be  impaled,  but  that 
he  should  again  come  to  life  and  obtain  the  sovereignty.  Amazed  at  learn- 
ing this,  he  took  down  the  body  and  secretly  kept  it  and  continued  in 
supplication  to  the  Almighty.  One  night  the  spirits  gathered  round  and 
by  their  incantations  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  In  a short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  but  his  experience  of  life  soon  induced  him  to  with- 
draw into  retirement. 

Megavdhan  was  renowned  for  his  virtues  and  gave  peace  and  security 
to  Hindustan  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  After  the  death  of  R<tjd 
Hiran  without  issue,  the  chiefs  of  Kashmir  paid  allegiance  to  Rdjd 
Bikramdjit  the  ruler  of  Hindustan.  Raja  Matrigupta  was  a learned 
Kashmiri  Brdhman.  Bikramdjit  profited  by  his  wisdom  but  did  not  advance 
his  temporal  interests.  He,  however,  gave  him  a sealed  letter  to  convey 
to  Kasbmfr  and  furnishing  him  with  a small  sum  of  money  for  his  expenses 
as  he  started,  despatched  him  on  his  mission.  The  Brahman  set  out  with 
a heavy  hoart.  On  his  arrival  in  Kashmir,  the  letter  was  opened.  It  ran 
thus.  ‘ The  bearer  has  rendered  important  services  at  my  Court  and  has 
experienced  many  reverses  of  fortune.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  let 
the  government  of  the  country  be  entrusted  to  him,  and  be  this  mandate 
obeyed  under  fear  of  the  royal  di8pleasuro.,  The  chiefs  met  in  council  and 
.yielded  their  submission. 

Rdjd  Pravarasdna  had  withdrawn  from  the  country  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Hindustan.  A devout  and  enlightened  servant  of  God  pre- 
dicted to  him  the  good  tidings  of  his  future  elevation  to  a throne.  On 
the  faith  of  this,  he  went  to  Nagarkdt  and  possessed  himself  of  that  place. 
On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Bikramdjit,  Matrigupta  abdicated  and  setting  out 
for  Benares  lived  in  seclusion.  Pravarasena  was  universally  distinguished 
for  his  justice  and  liberality.  He  founded  Srinagar*  the  capital  of  the 


* The  old  capital  previous  to  the 
ereotion  of  Pravarasenapura  is  statod  to 
have  been  founded  by  Asoka  (R&j 
Tarangini,  i,  104,)  (B  0.  263—226).  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pandre - 
than  and  is  said  to  have  extended  along 


the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  foot  of 
the  Tukht  i Sulaimdn  to  Pantusok,  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  miles.  It  was 
still  the  capital  in  the  reign  of  Pravara- 
s6na  I,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
when  the  king  erected  a famous  symbol 
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country  and  rendered  it  populous  during  his  reign  with  600,000  houses. 
With  surpassing  munificence  he  sent  to  Mdtrigupta  the  aggregate  of  eleven 
years'  revenue  of  Kashmir  which  that  personage  bestowed  upon  the  indigent. 
Bdjd  Ran  ad  it  y a was  a just  prince  and  made  many  conquests.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kishtaw&r  near  the  river  Chenab,  he  entered  a cave  with  all 
his  family  and  many  of  his  courtiers,  and  was  seen  no  more ; many  strange 
legends  are  related  regarding  him.  Raja  Bdldditya  invaded  Hindustan  and 
extended  bis  dominions  to. the  borders  of  the  sea. 

In  the  reign  of  Rdjd  Qhandrapifa  the  wife  of  a Brahman  appeared 
to  him  claiming  justice,  saying,  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  and  the 
murderer  was  undiscovered.  He  asked  her  if  she  suspected  any  one,  to 
which  she  replied  that  her  husband  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  had 
no  enemy,  but  that  he  often  had  disputations  on  points  of  philosophy 
with  a certain  person  This  man  was  brought  up  but  strenuously  denied 
the  accusation,  and  the  complainant  would  not  accept  an  ordeal  by  fire  or 
water  lest  the  man  should  employ  some  supernatural  means  of  escaping  it. 
The  R&ja  in  his  perplexity  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  An  enlightened 
sage  appearing  to  him  in  a vision  taught  him  an  incantation  to  be  uttered 
over  rice* meal  scattered  about,  upon  which  the  suspected  person  was  to 
walk.  If  the  footsteps  of  two  people  were  observed  as  he  passed  over  it,  he 
was  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape.  Through  this  suggestion  the  truth  was 
discovered  and  punishment  duly  meted  out.  But  as  a Brdhtnan  could  not 
be  put  to  death,  an  iron  image  of  a man  without  a head  was  made  and  his 
forehead  branded  therewith. 

Rdjd  Ldlitdditya  devoted  himself  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  divine  aid  overran  Ir&n,  Turan,  Fare,  Hindustan, 
Kha{a,  and  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  administered  his  dominions  with 
justice.  He  died  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
turned  into  stone  by  the  curse  of  an  ascetic,  but  others  relate  the  story 
differently. 

Rdjd  Jaydpira  reached  a lofty  pitch  of  glory  and  his  conquests  were 
extensive.  Ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- nine  horses 
were  bestowed  by  him  in  charity  at  Benares,  and  his  gifts  to  the  poor  were 
on  the  same  munificent  scale.  Ho  asked  of  the  elders  whether  the  army  of 
his  grandfather  Lalitaditya  or  his  own  were  the  larger.  They  answered  that 


of  the  god  Siva,  named  after  himself 
Pravareswara.  The  new  capital  was  built 
by  Pravaras£na,  II,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century.  Anct.  Geog.  India, 
p.  97.  Neither  the  text  nor  the  U.  T. 

4.9 


mention  two  homonymous  monarclis: 
This  epoch  given.  by  Cnnningham  shows 
that  they  must  have  followed  in  close 
succession,  and  a single  name  has 
possibly  been  by  error  duplicated. 
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his  contained  bat  80,000  litters,  whereas  125,000  of  such  conveyances  were 
arrayed  under  his  grandfather’s  standard,  by  which  proportion  he  might 
judge  of  the  numerical  strength  of  his  other  retinue.  When  he  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  on  his  march  of  conquest,  his  brother-in-law,  Jajja , 
who  was  in  Kashmir  disputed  the  throne.  The  nobles  of  the  kiag,  in 
anxious  fear  for  their  wives  and  children,  betrayed  him  and  preferred 
their  outward  reputation  before  their  true  honour.  The  R&ja  hastened 
alone  to  Bengal,  and  with  the  aid  of  troops  from  that  country,  repossessed 
himself  of  his  kingdom,  Jajja  being  slain  in  battle. 

Rdja  Lalitapifa  took  low  companions  into  favour  and  associated  with 
buffoons,  and  his  wise  councillors  withdrew  from  the  court.  His  minister 
finding  remonstrance  of  no  avail,  retired  from  office. 

Edjd  Sankar  Varrnd  conquered  Gujar&t  and  Sind,  and  overran  the 
Deccan,  but  left  it  in  the  possession  of  its  ruler.  Although  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  followed  a virtuous  course,  he  lacked  perseverance. 
The  intoxication  of  worldly  prosperity  plunged  him  into  every  vice. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Raja  Jasaskardeva , a Brahman  lo9t  a purse  of  a 
hundred  gold  mohurs . Under  the  impulse  of  violent  grief  he  resolved  to 
make  away  with  himself.  The  thief  hearing  of  this,  asked  him  how  much 
he  would  be  satisfied  to  take,  if  he  discovered  the  purse.  The  Brahman 
answered,  “ Whatever  you  please.”  The  thief  offered  him  ten  mohwrs.  The 
Br&hman,  sore  at  heart,  appealed  to  the  Raja  who  inquired  into  the  case, 
and  sending  for  the  thief  ordered  him  to  restore  ninety  mohurs,  intending 
by  this,  that  the  amount  the  thief  desired  to  keep  for  himself,  should  be  the 
portion  of  the  Br&hman. 

In  the  reign  of  * Sinhadeva , a Muhammadan  named  Sh&h  Amir  who 
traced  his  descent  to  Arjun  the  Pandava  was  in  the  royal  service.  About 
this  time  Dalju  the  chief  commander  under  the  king  of  &andah&r, 
attacked  and  plundered  the  kingdom.  The  Rdja  took  refuge  in  the 
mountain  passes  and  levied  forcible  contributions  on  the  people,  and  sent 
them  to  him  and  entreated  him  as  a supplicant.  The  invader  withdrew, 
dreading  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  many  of  his  troops  perished 
in  the  snow.  About  the  same  time  also,  Rinjan , the  son  of  the  ruler  of 
Tibet  invaded  the  country  which  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  On  the 
death  of  the  Rdjd,  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Rinjan  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  munificence.  He  appointed  Shah  Mir  his  minister  whose 
religion,  through  intimacy  and  association  with  him,  he  eventually 
adopted. 

When  Raja  Adindeva  died,  the  aforesaid  Sh&h  Mir  by  specious  flat- 
tery and  intriguing,  married  his  widow.  In  the  year  742,  A H.  (1341-2, 
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A.  D.)  he  caused  the  khutbah  to  be  read,  and  the  coin  to  be  minted  in 
his  own  name  and  assumed  the  title  of  Shamsu'ddin  and  levied  a tax  of 
one-sixth  on  all  imports  into  Kashmir.  It  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  would  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.1 * * * * * * 

8 alf  An  Aldu'ddln  issued  an  ordinance  that  an  unchaste  woman  should 
not  inherit  of  her  husband. 

Sultan  Shahabuddin  encouraged  learning  and  proclaimed  an  equal 
administration  of  the  laws.  Nagarkdt,  Tibet  and  other  places  were  over- 
ran by  him. 

During  the  reign  of  Sulfdn  Kutbuddm  Mir  Sayyid  Ali  Hamadani 
arrived  in  Kashmir  and  was  received  with  great  favour. 

Sulfdn  Sifamdar  was  a rigid  follower  of  religious  tradition  and  a bi- 
got. He  overthrew  idolatrous  shrines  and  persecuted  people  not  of  his 
faith.  During  his  reign,  Timdr  invaded  Hindustan  and  sent  him  two 
elephants.  Sihandar  desired  to  pay  his  homage  to  that  conqueror,  but  on 
his  road  to  the  interview  he  learnt  that  it  was  reported  in  Timdr’s  camp 
that  the  sovereign  of  Kashmir  was  bringing  with  him  a present  of  a thou- 
sand horses.  Concerned  at  the  untruthful  ness  of  this  rumour  he  returned 
and  sent  his  excuses.8  Ali  Shfih  appointed  (his  brother)  Zainu’l  Adbidin 
regent  in  his  stead  and  set  out  for  Hij&z.  By  the  persuasion  of  foolish 
and  evil  advisers8  and  through  inconstancy  of  purpose,  he  returned  with 
the  view  of  recovering  his  authority  in  Kashmir  and  aided  by  the  Rajd 
of  Jammu  he  took  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Zainu’l  Adbidin  set  out  for 


1 Such  is  the  literal  translation  ao* 
cording  to  the  punctuation  of  the  text 
which  I suspect  is  in  error.  Ferishta 
states  that  Shamsu’ddin  abolished  the 

exactions  of  his  predecessors  and  having 

repaired  the  ruin,  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion and  exactions  of  Dalju , by  written 
orders  fixed  the  revenue  at  £th  0f  the 

produce.  The  readings  of  Gladwin  and 
the  8.  ul  M.  here  complete  the  sentence 
and  continue,  that  before  he  came  to 

Kashmir,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  should  obtain  the  king- 
dom. I have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
correct  division  of  the  sentences.  A fuH 

stop  should  follow  and 

should  be  preceded  by  the  word 

inadvertently  omitted,  but  retained  by 


Gladwin  and  S.  ul  M.  The  text  wonld 
then  run  as  follows  “ Assumed  the  title 
of  Shamsu’ddin  and  fixed  the  revenue 
at  one-sixth  of  the  produce.  Before  his 
arrival  in  Kashmir,  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  a dream  that  he  would  obtain 
Ac” 

* Ferishta  relates  this  circumstance 
with  detail,  somewhat  curtailed  by 
Briggs. 

• These,  states  Ferishta,  were  his 
father-in-law  the  Jammu  Rajd , and  the 
chief  of  Rajaur\i  who  dissuaded  him  from 
abandoning  his  authority  and  abdicating 
in  favour  of  his  brother.  Finding  that 
without  their  help,  his  restoration  could 
not  be  effected  they  reinstated  him  by 
force. 
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the  Punjab  and  joined  Jasrat  of  the  Khokhar1 * * * * * *  tribe  Ali  Shah  collecting 
a large  army  advanced  into  the  Punjdb  and  a great  battle  took  place  in 
which  j^li  Shah  was  defeated  and  fell  into  obscurity  while  Zainul  Adbidin 
recovered  the  sovereignty  of  Kashmir.  Jasrat  leaving  Kashmir  advanced 
against  Dolhi  but  defeated  by  Sulfcdn  Bahlol  Lodi  retreated  to  Kashmir 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  army  from  its  monarch,  conquered  the 
Punjab. 

Zainn'l  Adbidin  overran  Tibet  and  Sind . He  was  a wise  prince, 
devoted  to  philosophical  studies  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  enjoy  universal 
peace.  He  was  regarded  by  high  and  low  as  a special  servant  of  God  and 
venerated  as  a saint.  He  was  credited  with  the  power  of  divesting  himself 
of  his  corporeal  form,  and  he  foretold  that  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Chalet, 
the  sovereignty  of  Kashmir  would  be  transferred  from  that  family  to  the 
monarchs  of  Hindustan,  which  prediction  after  a period  of  years  was  ac- 
complished. His  benevolence  and  love  of  his  people  induced  him  to  abo- 
lish the  capitation  tax  ( levied  on  other  than  Muslims ) and  to  prohibit  the 
slaughtering  of  cows,  as  well  as  penalties  and  presents  of  all  kinds.  He 
added  somewhat  to  the  measure  of  the  Jarib.  His  private  revenues  were 
drawn  from  copper  mines.  He  often  personally  administered  medicinal 
remedies8  and  resolved  all  difficult  undertakings  with  ease.  Robbers  were 
employed  in  chained  gangs  on  public  works.  His  gentleness  of  disposition 
dissuaded  men  from  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  he  himself  eat  no  flesh  meat. 
He  caused  many  works  to  be  translated  from  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Kashmiri  and  Sanskrit  languages.  During  his  reign  musicians  from  Persia 
and  Turkestan  flocked  to  his  court;  among  them  Mulla  IJudi  the  imme- 


1 According  to  Ferishta  Jasrat  Shaikha 

Qhdkar  imprisoned  by  Timur  in  Samar- 
kand, osoaj>ed  and  founded  or  aoquired 
a principality  in  the  Punjab.  Zainu’l 

Adbidin  with  his  aid  defeated  Ah  Shah 
who,  according  to  one  account  was  taken 

prisoner  by  Jasrat,  and  to  another  was 

expelled  from  Kashmir  by  his  successful 

brother.  Mention  of  Jasrat  ocours  in 

Ferishta  under  Bahlol  Lodi,  and  Zainn'l 

Adbidin,  he  says,  on  his  accession  fitted 
out  an  army  under  Jasrat  for  the  con- 
quest of  Delhi  and  the  Punjdb.  Unable 
to  copo  with  Bahlol  Lodi  at  Delhi,  he, 
howover,  possessed  himself  of  the 
Punjab.  This  freebooter  gave  consider- 
able trouble  to  the  Sayyid  dynasty  and 


held  his  own  against  Bahlol  Lodi  when 
that  chief  governed  Multan  under  Sayyid 
Muhammad.  See  Vol.  I,  466,  n.  for  the 
Gakkhars  (as  it  is  there  spelt)  and  the 
reference  to  Delraerick’s  history  of  this 
tribe. 

• Ferishta  says  that  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  medicine, 
he  specially  favoured  Sri  Bhat  an  emi- 
nent physician,  by  whose  advice,  the 
Brdhmans,  expelled  under  Sikander  the 
Ironoclast,  were  recalled.  Briggs  has 
been  too  sparing  in  his  extracts  of  this 
reign  of  the  most  celebrated  among  Mos- 
lem monarchs  of  fCashmir.  Wearied 
with  his  long  task,  the  gaps  are  greater 
as  he  approaches  its  completion. 
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diate  pupil  of  the  famous  Khwajah  Abdn’l  Kadir  arrived  from  KhurdstSif, 
and  Mulla  Jamil  who  in  singing  and  painting  was  preeminent  among  his 
contemporaries.  Sult&n  Aba  S*»id  Mirza  sent  him  presents  of  Arab  horses 
and  dromedaries  from  Khurasan  and  Bahlol  Lodi  king  of  Delhi  and  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Gujarat  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  him. 

Stdfan  Hasan , collecting  an  army  invaded  the  Punjab  and  encounter- 
ing Tatar1  Khdn  (Lodi)  in  several  actions  devastated  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Fath  Shdh , Mir  Shamsn’ddin  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Shdh  Kasim  Anwar,*  came  from  Irdk  and  promulgated  the  Nur  Bakshi 
doctrines,  from  which  period  date  the  dissensions  between  Sunnis  and 
Sh%Q8  in  this  country. 

Daring  the  third  reign  of  Muhammad  Shdh  when  he  recovered  the 
kingdom  by  the  help  of  Sult&n  Sikandar  (Lodi  of  Delhi),  Baber  invaded 
Hindustan. 

Daring  Sultan  Ibrahim's  domination,  Abdul  Mdkri8  represented  to 
Sultan  Bdber  that  Kashmir  might  be  conqnered  with  little  difficulty. 
Shaikh  Beg,  Muhammad  Khdn  and  Mahtndd  Khan  were  therefore 
despatched  to  that  country  and  obtained  some  success  but  the  intrigues  of 
the  people  prevented  a settlement  and  they  returned  with  gifts  and  pre- 
sents and  Nazuk  Shdh  succeeded  to  the  government.  Under  the  reign  of 


1 The  Delhi  governor  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  country  nt  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Briggs  mistranslates  his  author  here, 
and  makes  Tdtar  Khdn  penetrate  into 
Jammu  and  sack  Sialkot,  whereas 
Ferishta  says  that  the  Kashmir  troops, 
under  Malik  Bari  Bhat  fought  Tatar 
Khan,  ravaged  his  country  and  plunder- 
ed Siilkdt. 

1 Ferishta  places  the  accession  of 
Fatfc  Shah  in  A.  H.  894  (A.  D.  1488-9), 
about  which  time  occurred  the  arrival 
of  Shah  Kasim  son  of  Sayyid  Muhammad 
2iur  Baksh,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
doctrines  as  tho  prevailing  creed.  All 
religious  grants  and  places  of  worship 
*ere  made  over  to  this  sect,  among  the 
most  illustrious  converts  to  which  were 
the  Chak  tribe.  Their  proselytes  were 
very  numerous,  but  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  Mir  Shamsu’ddin  being  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  some  of  them,  on  the 


death  of  this  apostlo,  they  fell  into 
heresy  or  reverted  to  paganism.  Briggs 
ornaments  his  j>age  with  the  ceremony 
and  explanation  of  the  “ cup  of  grace  ” 
given  to  the  proselytes.  It  may  be 
trne,  bnt  Ferishta  does  not  allude  to  it. 

• He  was  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Makri 
who  was  minister  in  chief  to  Muhammad 
Shdh  during  his  second  reign.  Abddl 
Makri  his  son  played  a considerable  part 
in  the  stirring  events  of  this  time  and 
was  eventually  driven  from  court  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  minister  Malik  Kdji. 
Ho  went  to  India  and  incited  Baber  to 
the  conquest  of  Kashmir.  Fearing  that 
the  inhabitants  would  be  opposed  to  the 
foreign  rule  of  the  Mughals,  the  en- 
thronement of  Ndznk  the  son  of  Ibrahim 
was  adopted  as  a pretext  to  conciliate 
the  Kashmiris,  who,  on  his  instalment  in 
authority,  dismissed  the  troops  of  Bdber 
with  conciliatory  gifts. 
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Muhammad  Shah  for  the  fonrth  time,  the  emperor  Hum&ytin  ascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  when  Mirza  Kdmrdn1  was  at  Lahor,  the  officers 
formerly  despatched  to  Kashmir  (Ali  Beg  and  Muhammad  KMn)  per- 
suaded him  that  Kashmir  could  be  taken  with  little  trouble.*  The  Mirz& 
therefore,  despatched  Marram  (Beg)  Kokah  with  a body  of  troops  to  that 
country  which  they  occupied.  Massacres  were  frequent  and  their  intolera- 
ble tyranny  drove  the  people  to  rise  till  the  Mughal  chiefs  sued  for  terms 
and  withdrew.  In  the  year  A.  H.  930,  (1523-4)  by  command  of  Sult&n 
Said  Kh£n  of  K&shghar,  his  son  Sikandar  Kh&n  and  Mirz&  Haidar*  ad- 
vanced into  Kashmir  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops  by  way  of  Tibet  and  Lar, 
and  taking  an  enormous  booty  retired  after  a short  time  under  terms  of 
peace.  In  the  year  A.  H.  948  (1541-2)  Mirza  Haidar,  by  command  of  Hu- 
m&ytin  a second  time  entered  Kashmir,  guided  by  some  of  the  natives  of  that 
country,  as  has  been  related  in  former  accounts,  and  took  possession  of  a 
part  of  Great  Tibet.  Kaji  Chak  came  to  Hindustan  and  bringing  with 
him  the  aid  of  an  army  from  Sher  Khan,  engaged  Mirz&  Haidar  but  was 
defeated.  The  Mirzd  won  over  the  Kashmiris  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory 
measures,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  having  the  Khutbah  read  and  the  coin 
minted  in  the  name  of  Humdytin,  the  Kashmiris  having  previously  read 
the  Khutbah  in  the  name  of  Ndzuk  Sh&h. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  sway  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  it  is  the 
secure  and  happy  abode  of  many  nationalities,  including  natives  of  Persia 
and  Turkestan  as  well  as  of  Kashmir. 

* Sarkdr  of  Pakli . 

Its  length  is  35  and  its  breadth  25  kos.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Kashmir , on  the  north  by  Kat6r,z  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the 
Gakhars9 4 and  on  the  west  by  A (ah  Benares . Timur  left  a few  troops  to 


1 Brother  of  the  Emperor,  governor 
of  Kabul  and  Kandah&r,  to  whom 
Humaydn  had  ceded  the  government  of 
the  Punjab  and  the  Indus  frontier. 

* See  Vol.  I,  pp  460-1,  for  a slight 
notice  of  this  historian,  poet,  and  prince 
who  governed  Kashmir  for  ten  years. 
The  events  of  his  reign  are  condensed 
by  Briggs  under  the  name  of  the  im- 
potent Ndzuk,  who  is  as  unworthy  of 
the  preference  as  are  the  reasons  by 
which  Briggs,  hgainst  the  authority  of 
Ferishta,  supports  it. 

• Var.  Ki(5r,  Kan6r.  T.  Katour.  G. 


Kinore.  Erskine  says  (p.  144)  that 
Kattor  or  Katdr  is  a place  of  note  in  the 
Kafiristfim  country,  but  in  the  maps 
Kunar  occupies  a corresponding  position. 

4 11  The  Gakar  chiefs  hold  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jhelum  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Haro  river  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Kashmir.  They  are  all  Muhammadans, 
but  their  conversion  is  comparatively 
recent  as  their  names  were  Indian  down 
to  the  invasion  of  Timur.  Their  occu- 
pation of  these  districts  is  of  very  early 
date  ; but  they  are  Turanians  and  not 
Arians,  as  none  but  a Gakar  will  inter- 
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hold  this  tract,  and  their  descendants  remain  there  to  this  day.  Snow  lies 
perpetually  on  these  mountains  and  at  times  falls  on  the  plains.1  The 
period  of  winter  is  longer  than  the  summer.  The  rainfall  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Hindustan.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  the  Kishan  Qanga , 
the  Bihat  and  the  Sindh . The  language  of  the  country  differs  from  that 
of  Kashmir,  Hindustan  or  Z4bulist6n.  Vetches  and  barley  are  the  princi- 
pal crops.  Apricots,  peaches  and  walnuts  grow  wild,  it  not  being  the  custom 
to  plant  fruit  trees.  Game  and  horses,  camels  and  buffaloes  are  of  middling 
account : goats  and  poultry,  plentiful.  The  rulers  of  this  district  generally 
paid  tribute  to  Kashmir. 

Sarkdr  of  Sawdd  ( Swdt ). 

It  comprises  three  districts,  those  of  Bimbar , Swdt  and  Bajaur . The 
first  is  16  bos  long  by  12  broad  and  is  bounded  by  Pakli  on  the  east,  Kator 
and  Kdshghar  % on  the  north,  At  ah  Benares  on  the  south  and  Swdt  on  the 
west.  Two  roads  approach  it  from  Hindustan,  viz .,  the  SherkhaniP  pass 
and  the  Balandari * Kotal ; although  both  routes  are  difficult  to  traverse, 
the  first  is  the  more  rugged. 

The  second  district  (Sw6t)  is  40  Teds  in  length  by  6 to  15  in  breadth. 
On  the  east  lies  Bimbar;  to  the  north  Katdr  (Knnar)  and  Kdshghar; 
to  the  south  Bigrdmb  and  on  the  west  Bajaur.  It  possesses  many  defiles. 
Near  the  Bamghdr * pass  which  leads  to  Kdshghar  is  the  town  of  ManglSr 7 


marry  with  a Dakar,  a practice  repug- 
nant to  Hindoism  which  permits  no  man 
to  marry  one  of  his  own  tribe.  They 
also  occupy  several  portions  of  the  E. 
Dodb,  as  Guli£na  near  Gnjar  Kh&n,  and 
Bngiil  under  the  lofty  hill  of  Bain 4th. 
Bat  these  districts  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  hills,  although  they  were 
subject  to  Kashmir  at  the  time  of  Hwen 
Thsang*s  visit  in  the  seventh  century.” 
Anct.  Geog.  Ind.  p.  132. 

* 1 would  amend  the  pnnotnation  of 
the  text,  placing  a stop  after 

* By  Kishghar  cannot  be  meant  the 
well-known  town  of  E.  Turkestan  which 
is  too  far  removed,  but  Chitral  or 
Kishkar,  which,  according  to  Erskine, 
(Baber’s  Memoirs)  is  a corruption  of 
Kashghar  with  the  territory  of  which  it 
was  long  included,  the  name  having 


survived  the  dominion.  The  Kasia  or 
Jkhassa  regio  of  Ptolemy  beyond  Mount 
I mans  has  perhaps  given  its  name  to 
both  KAshghar  and  Kashmir. 

•Var.  Sarjani,  Sarkhani. 

4 Var.  Malandari,  Makandari j a mar- 
ginal gloss  has  Bulandi.  VoL  I,  p.  344, 
Balandri.  Kotal  signifies  the  crest  of  a 
defile. 

• This  name  is  said  by  Cunningham 
(p.  29)  to  signify  “the  city”  par  ex- 
cellence and  is  applied  to  3 other  ancient 
sites  near  Kabul,  JaM! abaci  and  Pesha- 
war. Masson  derives  the  name  from  the 
Turki  bi  or  6s  “chief”  and  the  Hind 
grdm , a hybrid  to  which  Cunningham 
prefers  the  simpler  Sanscrit  prefix  in 
vigrdma. 

9 Var.  or 

T This  was  the  capital  of  Udyana,  the 
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the  residence  of  the  governor.  It  is  entered  by  two  routes  from  Hindustan, 
tie.,  the  passes  of  Malkand  Baj 1 and  Sherkhdnah.  It  has  no  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  and  though  snow  falls,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  plains  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days ; in  the  mountains  it  is  perpetual.  It  is  spring- 
time here  during  the  periodical  rains  of  Hindustan.  Rainfall  occurs  and 
the  spring  and  autumn  are  very  delightful.  Its  flora  are  those  of  Tur- 
kestan and  India,  wild  violets  and  narcissus  covering  the  meadows,  and 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grow  wild.  Peaches  and  pears  are  excellent, 
and  fine  hawks  and  falcons  are  obtained.  It  also  possesses  an  iron  mine. 

The  third  district  (Bajaur)  is  25  kos  in  length  by  5 to  10  in  breadth. 
On  the  east  lies  Swdt , on  the  north  Kator  and  Kdshghar , on  the  south 
Digram,  and  on  the  west  Kuner  (and)  N dried*  Numerous  passes  lead  from 
Kabul. 

An  ancient  mausoleum8  exists  here,  and  there  is  a strong  fortress 
which  is  said  to  be  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Amir  Sayyid  Ali 
Hamad&ni  died  here  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Khutldn*  by  his  last 
testament.  Its  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Swat,  but  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat  are  greater.  It  has  only  three  roads,  one  from  Hindustan 
called  Ddnishkol , and  two  from  Kabul,  one  called  Samaj  and  the  other 
Kuner  and  Nurkil , the  easiest  of  these  being  Ddnishkol.  Adjoining  this 
and  between  the  mountains  and  the  Indus  and  Kabul  rivers,  is  a plain,  30 
kos  in  length  by  20  to  25  kos  in  breadth. 

The  whole  of  this  tract  of  hill  and  plaiu  is  the  domain  of  the  Yusufzai 
clan.  In  the  time  of  Mirzd  Ulugh  Beg  of  Kabul,  they  migrated  from 


Sanskrit  name  for  the  modem  districts 
of  Pan j kora,  Bajaur,  Swat  and  Bmier. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang  as 
Mung-kie-li  or  Mangala,  probably  the 
Mangora  of  Wilford’s  surveyor  and  the 
Manglora  of  General  Court’s  map.  It 
Was  about  24  miles  in  circuit  and  very 
populous.  Anct.  Geog.  Ind.  p.  82. 

1 Var.  Malkand,  Sher  Kh6n  j Malik 
Ranj  or  Rikh. 

• Erskine  states  that  Kuner  and  Nurgil 
form  another  Tuman  situated  in  the 
xnidst  of  Kafir istan  which  forms  its 
boundary.  N6rgil,  says  Bdber,  lies  on 
the  west  and  Kuner  on  the  east  of  the 
Chegb&n  sarai  or  Kainoh  river,  p.  143. 

• The  text  is  here  in  the  hesitancy  of 


uncertain  readings  and  makes  fact  or 
sense  of  none.  Baler  removes  the 
doubt.  The  word  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  bottom  of  p.  585  to  the 
top  of  p.  686,  and  a stop  placed  after 
The  word  *4^  according  to 
the  Burhan  i Kdti  is  equivalent  to  the 

■J*  m 

arabicized  form 

4 Var.  Jilan,  but  B&ber  confirms 
Khutlan.  Hamadani,  he  says,  died  one 
farsang  higher  up  than  Kuner,  and  his 
disciples  carried  him  to  Khutl&n.  A 
mausoleum  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
bo  died  and  in  the  year  920  (1514) 
Baber  circumambulated  his  tomb,  near 
which  are  groves  of  orange  and  citron, 
p.  144. 
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K&bul  to  this  territory  and  wrested  it  from  the  Stolons  who  affected  to  be 
descended  from  a daughter  of  Alexander  Bicomutus.  It  is  said  that  this 
monarch  left  some  of  his  treasures  in  these  parts  with  a few  of  his  kindred 
and  to  this  day  the  descendants  of  this  band  dwell  in  these  mountains  and 
affect  to  show  their  genealogical  desoent  from  Alexander.1 

Under  the  present  ever-daring  Imperial  sway,  of  the  lawless  inhabit 
tants  of  this  country,  some  have  been  put  to  death,  others  imprisoned,  while 
some  happily  dwell  under  their  tribal  rule. 

Sarkdr  of  Daur , Banu%  and  Isakhel, 

This  territory  is  to  the  south-east  of  Kabul , and  is  inhabited  entirely 
by  Afghans.  It  is  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Shir&ni,  Karar&ni  and 
Wazxri  tribes. 

Sarkdr  of  Kandahdr. 

It  is  situated  in  the  third  climate.  Its  length  from  Kaldt  Banjdrah  to 
Ghor  and  Qharjistan*  is  300  ko8 : its  breadth  from  Sind  to  Farah  is  260  kos. 
On  its  east  lies  Sind  ; to  the  north  Gh6r  and  Gharjutan ; on  the  south  Siwi, 
and  on  the  west  Farah;  Kdbul  and  Ghazmn  on  the  north-east.  Its 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  Which  seldom  falls  in  the 
city. 

Eighteen  dindrs * make  a tumdn,  and  each  tumdn  is  equivalent  to  800 


1 See  Elphinstone’s  Cabal.  App.  O. 
p.  617. 

9 lam  indebted  to  the  critical  acu- 
men of  Pandit  Eadha  & is  ban,  governor 
of  Jammu,  for  bia  ingenious  emendation 
of  the  faulty  text.  The  two  first  names 
of  the  three  are  jumbled  together  into 
one  with  a misplacement  of  the  diacri- 
tical points  in  all  the  variants.  The 
alteration  required  to  dear  the  difficulty 
was  simple,  but  its  simplicity  unobserved, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  until  after  the 
discovery.  Isakhail  is  still  a tahsfl  of 
Banu  district,  and  Danr  is  independent 
territory.  The  country  which  the 
Isakhail,  according  to  Baber,  shared  with 
the  Kerani,  Kivi,  Bur  and  Nidzi  Afghins, 
has  Chanp&rah  and  the  Indus  to  the  Bouth, 
Dinkdt  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the 
Desht,  called  also  B&zdr  and  T&k.  After 

50 


the  sack  of  Kohdt,  Baber  attacked  the 
Isakhails  who  fled  to  the  Chanpdrah 
hills,  and  following  them  np  stormed 
their  sangar$.  Seep.  160.  But  all  through 
his  operations  in  Bann,  Biber  uses  W. 
for  S.  and  the  other  points  of  the  com- 
pass accordingly.  Hence  we  have  on 
the  E.  Ohauplrah  and  Sind,  Dinkot  on 
the  N.  and  Desht  or  Dam&n  on  the  S. 
Erskine. 

0 See  Vol.  I,  p.  881.  Its  limits  are 
defined  by  Erskine,  (p.  152),  within 
Herat  on  the  west,  Farah  on  the  sonth 
and  Ghor  on  the  east,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Silvestre  de  Saci’s  Hines  de 
1’ Orient.,  Vol.  I,  p.  821  for  a learned 
dissertation  on  its  position. 

4 See  Vol.  I,  p.  85.  Erskine’s  note  on 
the  tumdn  (p.  61)  is  at  fault  through  his 
not  knowing  its  varying  local  values 
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dams . The  tumdn  of  Khnr&s&n  is  equal  in  value  to  30  rupees  and  the 
tumdn  of  to  40. 

Grain  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  kharwdrst  the  kharwar  being 
equivalent  to  40  J£andah£ri  man,  or  10  of  Hindustan. 

The  capital  of  the  district  is  Kandahar.  Its  longitude  is  10701  40', 
and  the  latitude  33°  40'.  It  has  two  forts.  The  summer  heats  are  ex- 
treme and  the  cold  in  winter  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  ice-pits  are  filled  in 
December  and  January.  Once  in  three  or  four  years  a fall  of  snow  occurs 
and  is  hailed  with  delight.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  in  abundance.  Its 
wheat  is  extremely  white,  and  is  sent  as  a present  of  value  to  distant 
countries.  At  a distance  of  five  kos  is  a hill  called  Ashdarkoh  (the  Dragon 
Hill)  in  which  is  a wonderful  cave  known  as  the  Gave  of  Jamshid . People 
enter  with  lighted  lamps,  but  the  oppression  of  its  atmosphere  prevents  ex- 
ploration of  its  extent.  Eight  kos  from  Kdldt  is  a large  mountain  in  the 
side  of  which  is  a huge  cave  called  Ghdr  i Shdh  (the  King’s  Cave). 
Within  it  are  two  natural  columns,  one  of  which  touches  the  roof  of  the 
cave  and  is  30  yards  high.  Water  flows  down  it  and  enters  a basin  at  its 
foot.  The  other  is  11  yards  in  height.  The  waters  of  the  Eirmand 
(Helmand)  which  rises  between  Balkh,  and  Kabul,  flow  in  this  direction 
along  the  skirts*  of  the  mountains.  The  meaning  of  Eirmand  is  ‘ abound- 
ing in  blessings.’  Mauldnd  Midnu'ddtn  in  his  history  of  Khur£s&n  records 
that  it  feeds  a thousand  streams.  At  a distance  of  16  kos  is  a mountain, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  an  area  of  land  called  Natil ,3  formerly  full  of  water- 
courses, where  melons  are  grown  in  great  quantity  and  perfection.  The 
mountain  has  several  clear  springs.  There  is  also  an  iron-mine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  an  iron-foundry  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  a work 
of  ancient  times. 

West  of  Kandah&r  is  a long  torrid  tract  of  country,  ( Garmsir ) 
through  which  flows  the  Eirmand.  One  side  of  it  touches  the  Ddwar 4 


which  would  account  for  the  diverse 
reckonings  of  Tavernier,  Chardin  and 
Della  Valle.  Mandelsloe  must  be  wrong 
in  making  the  zecchin  = 9 rupees,  near- 
ly double  its  gold  value  in  silver  at  a 
time  when  the  rate  for  the  conversion 
of  the  rupee  was  as  in  Akbar’s  day,  8 or 
9 to  the  £. 

1 Var.  170.  Properly,  long.  65°  80/ 
B.,  lat.  81°  37'  N. 

1 l£andah£r  is  in  a plain  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  Arghandib  which  falls  into 
the  Don,  a tributary  of  the  Helmund. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Arghandib  by 
a range  of  mountains. 

* Var.  Tanil,  Tabsal,  Batsal,  Bansanil, 
Bambal. 

4 See  Vol.  I,  Geog.  Index  for  this  tract 
as  Oarm8ir  and  under  Ddwar,  and  Elphin- 
stone.  C&bul.  pp.  186-137. 

Zamin  Ddwar  lies  west  of  the  Hel- 
mand below  the  hills  or  as  Ergkine 
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territory,  and  on  the  other  Sistdn.  There  are  many  forts  and  much  cultiva- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  this  neighbourhood  once  stood  a large 
City,  the  residence  of  the  Sultans  of  Ghor,  and  many  ruins  still  exist  of 
the  palaces  of  its  ancient  kings. 

Between  the  Hirmand  and  JCandah&r  is  the  well-known  city  of  Mai - 
mand , described  in  old  astronomical  tables. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  called  Safddbari .l  The  jarCb  of  sixty  (square) 
yards  is  used  for  measurements,  but  they  reckon  30  yards  of  this  according 
to  the  Htjazi  jarib , each  yard  of  24r|  digits,  the  gaz  there  in  use  ; equal 
altogether  to  54  gaz  of  Slandahdr . In  the  exchequer,  out  of  every  ten 
kharwdrs , two  are  taken  for  the  minister  of  finance  on  account  of  revenue 
and  jihat  cesses.  Cultivation  is  reckoned  under  seven  heads.  In  the 
registers,  the  best  kind  of  land  is  marked  with  an  £ and  calculating  the 
produce  of  each  jdrib  at  3 kharwdrs , 24  man  are  taken  as  revenue.  Thus  : 


No. 

Kind  of  land. 

Distinguishing 

Mark. 

Produce  in 
Khatxodrs. 

Revenue  in  man . 

1 

Best. 

f 

8 

24 

2 

Best  and  Medium. 

t * 

2* 

20 

3 

Medium. 

2 

16 

4 

Medium  and  Poor. 

b 4 

H 

12 

5 

Poor. 

0 

l 

8 

6 

Poor  and  Poorest. 

4 44 

30  man. 

6 

7 

Poorest. 

44 

8 

4 

But  if  the  husbandman  is  incapable  of  sustaining  this  class  of  assess- 
ment, the  produce  is  divided  into  three  heaps,  two  of  which  are  taken  by 
the  tenant,  and  the  third  is  again  subdivided  into  three  shares,  two*  of 
which  go  to  the  revenue  department  and  the  third  is  charged  to  incidental 
expenses. 


defines  it  elsewhere,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Helmand  reaching  from  Jirbesha 
under  the  Hazfira  hills  to  the  Helmand. 

1 Var.  and  G.  safddtari.  I am  disposed 
to  think  the  marginal  reading  correct 
and  that  it  signifies  white  crops  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  sabzbari  or  green 
crops  that  follow  lower  down,  though  it 


is  not  easy  to  see  why  rice  should  be 
relegated  to  the  green,  rather  than  the 
white  class.  There  are,  however,  two 
kinds  of  shdli  rice,  the  white  requiring 
deep  water  and  the  red  needing  only  a 
moist  soil. 

* I read  J4  for  ,5  an  evident  error. 
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The  revenue  from  gropes  also  is  taken  by  agreement  and  by  pay- 
ing a special  rate.  In  the  latter  ease  experts  appraise  the  average 
outturn  of  the  vineyard  and  exact  4 bdberies  for  each  kharwdr.  Under 
the  reigns  of  B£ber  and  Hnmiydn  the  rate  was  fixed  at  2 bdberis  and 
4 tangahs*  The  baberi  is  ope  misidl1  weight  and  2?  are  equivalent  to  the 
rupee.  Besides  these  three  (wheat,  barley,  grapes),  upon  nine  other 
articles  called  sabzbari,  1\  bdberi $ are  taken  for  every  jarib,  formerly  rated 
at  5 bdberis*  viz.,  rice  (Shili),  musk-melons,  water-melons,  cucumbers, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots  and  lettnoe.  On  other  crops  than  theae,  two 
bdberis  were  formerly  taken,  the  Turkom&na  exacting  three* 

In  the  torrid  tract  (above-mentioned,  between  D&war  and  Sistan), 
the  safSdbari  crops  are  divided  into  three  heaps  according  to  the  gaadah&r 
custom  and  all  crops  paying  special  rates  are  registered  under  the  £ and  1 
class  (No.  2),  and  for  every  jarib,  50  man  of  the  torrid  tract  ( Qarmsir ) 
equalling  20  man  of  gandah&r,  are  taken.  The  kharwdr  of  this  district 
is  100  man , equivalent  to  10  man  of  Hindustan.  Grapes  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  £audah&r.  All  articles  under  Sdbzbari , pay  two 
baberis  on  each  jarCb, 

In  the  Ddwar  tract,  produce  under  safdcfbari  is  apportioned  in  three 
heaps  as  described  above  and  the  exchequer  receives  for  every  4 jartbs, 
one  kharwdr  weight  of  Ddwar , which  is  equivalent  to  one  kharwdr  and  ten 
man  of  $andah£r,  and  for  other  produce,  one  "kharwdr  on  three  jaribe.* 

Barkdr  of  %andahdr. 

Containing  24  Mahals.  Revenue  8,114|  tumdmf  39,600  dinars : 
45,775  sheep;  45  Balochi  horses:  3,752,977  kharwdrs  of  grain;  420  man  of 
rice ; 2 kharwdrs  of  flour ; 20  man  of  clarified  butter.  It  furnishes  13,875 
Cavalry  and  25,260  Infantry.  £andah£r  city — 5,270  tumans  in  cash ; 35,120 
kharwdr 8 of  corn ; 550  horse ; 1,000  foot. 


* See  p.  86,  Vol.  I. 

1 Under  the  Caliphs,  the  land-tax  was 
ngually  rated  at  £ of  the  produce  of 
wheat  and  barley  if  the  fields  were 
watered  by  pnblio  canals ; -ft  if  irrigated 
by  wheels  or  other  artificial  means ; and 
£ if  altogether  nnirrigated.  If  arable 
land  were  left  uncultivated,  it  seems  to 
have  paid  1 dirhem  per  jarib  and  of 
probable  produce.  Of  dates,  grapes, 
garden  produce,  £ was  taken  either  in 
hind  or  money ; and  £ of  the  yield  of 


wines,  fishing,  pearls  and  generally  of 
products  not  derived  from  cultivation, 
was  to  be  delivered  in  kind  or  paid  in 
value  even  before  the  expenses  had  been 
defrayed.  The  customs  and  transit  dues, 
for  which  unbelievers  paid  a double  rate, 
and  the  taxes  ou  trades,  manufactures 
and  handicrafts  were  also  sources  of 
public  revenue.  Sir  H.  Elliot.  (Arabs 
in  Sind,  p.  78).  His  principal  re- 
ferences are  to  Hammer-Purge t€dl  In 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  XXX,  p.  52. 
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Dependencies  east  of  Kandahdr. 

Territory  of  Duhi,1 * * 4  has  a fort  of  unbaked  brick.  0 tumdns  in  money : 

1,800  hharwdrs  of  grain ; 12,000  sheep ; 15  Balochi  horses  ; 
Afghans  of  the  Tarin  and  Kdkar  tribes : 500  horse,  and 

1,000  foot. 

„ of  Pashang ; has  an  old  fort  of  unbaked  brick.  33  tumdns 
in  money ; 3,200  sheep ; 500  hharwdrs  of  grain ; 1,500 
horse  and  1,500  foot. 

„ of  Shdl,  has  a mud  fort ; 4£  timdns  in  money ; 040  sheep  ; 
780  hharwdrs  of  grain ; Afghans  of  East*  and  Baloch ; 

1.000  horse,  and  1,000  feot. 

„ of  Mashtang , (Mastang)  has  a mud  fort;  10  tumdns  and 

8. 000  dindrs  in  money  ; 470  hharwdrs  in  grain.  Afghans 
of  East  * and  Baloch  100  horse  and  500  foot. 

„ of  Khelgari , 12  tumdns  in  money  ; 415  hharwdrs  of  grain ; 

200  horse,  300  foot. 

Tribe  of  Pani , 60  sheep,  an  Afghan  clan,  1,000  horse,  1,000  foot. 

„ Abdali , formerly  paid  revenue  1,000  sheep  ; fixed  in  the  time  of 
the  Kdzilbdshis * at  100  tumdns,  400  horse,  600  foot. 

„ Abdali,  2,800  sheep,  5 hharwdrs  of  butter.  Afghans.  2,000 
horse,  3,000  foot. 

„ Jamandi , responsible  for  11  tumdns  and  4,000  dindrs.  Afghans, 
30  horse,  20  foot. 

SurUh  Bdbdf  i BalocMn , revenue  included  under  city  of  Kandahir. 
50  horse,  50  foot. 

Dependencies  south  of  gandahdr. 

Kaldt  Banjdrah,  has  a strong  mud  fort.  30  Balochi  horses*  30 
camels, — Baloch — 500  horse,  500  foot. 

Bhdrabah , 1,200  sheep.  Afghans.  200  horse,  100  foot. 


1 Brskme  says  that  the  whole  country 
probably  took  the  name  of  Ddki  from 
lying  among  the  hills,  Dutoi  signify- 
ing a hill  in  the  language  of  the  oountry, 
and  may  be  opposed  to  D&shty  or  plain, 
Wber,  p.  164. 

• Var.  Kind. 

• Var.  Afghin  and  Sofeat. 

4 This  name  {Ki»U,  red,  bdsh,  head) 
wsm  given  to  the  seven  Turkish  tribes, 
descendants  of  the  captives  released  by 
Timur  at  the  request  of  SaHn’ddfo  ances- 


tor of  Shaikh  Ismail  the  first  of  the  Suf- 
favean  monarchs.  To  the  gratitude  of 
these  Oarmaumn  captives  the  Saji, 
(Anglioe  Sophy)  dynasty  of  Persia  owed 
its  elevation  to  the  throne.  SeetheXIVth 
Chapter  of  Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia. 
Hound  the  red  cap  was  twisted  a turban 
in  12  plaits  to  the  memory  and  in 
honour  of  the  12  Imams.  D*Herbelbt. 
The  term  is  applied  generally  to  the 
Persians,  and  is  so  employed  by  B6ber, 
p.  182. 
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Tribe  of  Bisakh,1 * * 4  225  sheep.  Afghans, 
i,  Mirkhani , 9 tumdns  in  money, 


200  horse,  300  foot. 
3,250  sheep.  Afghans. 


horse,  400  foot. 
of  Maswdni ,*  200  sheep. 
100  foot. 


7 man  of  butter.  Afghans.  50  horse, 


Dependencies  north  of  Kandahdr . 

Territory  of  Kaldt  Tartyk*  has  a very  strong  mud  fort.  520  tumins9 
9,600  dinars  in  money.  4,346  sheep;  1,171  Jcharwdrs  (of  grain  ?) 
1 man  of  butter ; 1 kharwdr  of  rice.  Ghilzai  Afghdns.  2,200 
horse,  3,820  foot. 

Haadrah  Dahlah*  1,454  sheep ; 20  kharwdrs  of  grain ; 200  horse, 
500  foot. 

Eazar  Banjah  Banji*  160  sheep ; 15  horse,  50  foot. 

Territory  of  Tarin , has  a strong  fort.  15,000  sheep ; 1,000  kharwdr* 
of  grain.  Haz&rah  tribe.  1,500  horse,  3,000  foot. 

Dependencies  west  of  Kandahar . 

Territory  of  the  torrid  tract  ( Oarmsir ).  602  tumdns,  and  8,000 

dindrs  in  money;  12,000  kharwdr s of  grain.  200  horse, 
2,000  foot. 

„ of  Zamin  Ddwar,  1,200  horse,  1,000  foot. 

Tribe  of  Siahkhdnah , 42  tumdns ; 30  horse,  70  foot. 

Fort  of  Kushk  Nakhdd,  has  a mud  fort,  revenue  included  under  city  of 
Kandah&r. 

Sarkdr  of  Kdbul. 

It  is  situated  in  the  third  and  fourth  climates.  Its  length  from  A(ak 
Bendres  on  the  Indus  to  the  Hindu  koh  is  150  kds ; its  breadth  from 
Kardbdgh 5 of  Kandahdr  to  Oheghdn  Sera , 100  kos.  It  is  bounded  on  the 


province  is  taken  without  acknowledg- 
ment b j Abnl  Fazl  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Bdber,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  reader  for  comparison  and  illustration 
of  this  brief  sketoh.  Oheghdn ser&i  con- 
tains one  village  only,  according  to  Bdber, 
and  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Kafirietdn. 
The  large  river  known  as  the  Cheghdn- 
sardi  river  comes  from  the  north-east 
behind  Bajaur.  Another  smaller  stream 
from  the  west  after  flowing  through 


1 Var.  Biski. 

• Var.  Masw&li,  Mastiwdni. 

• Var.  and  G.  Barluk,  var.  (aid 
Yastarluk,  Turak. 

4 Yar.  Dahnah. 

• Yar.  and  G.  Dhajar  Banji;  var. 
Sahar  Sahi. 

4 According  to  Tieffen thaler  11  royal 
miles  from  Ghazni  (about  191  common 
miles)  on  the  road  to  Kandahdr,  I,  21. 
The  greater  part  of  the  aocount  of  this 
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east  by  Hindustan ; on  the  north-west  by  the  mountains  and  Ghdr ; be- 
tween to  the  north  lies  Anderdb  of  Badakshdn,  the  Hindu  koh  intervening ; 
on  the  south  by  Farmul  and  Naghr.  Adequate  praise  of  ito  climate  is 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  express,  and  although  its  winter  is  severe  rather 
than  moderate,  it  occasions  no  distress.  The  torrid  and  cold  belts  are  so 
contiguous  that  the  transition  may  be  made  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
single  day.  Such  approximation  of  summer  and  winter  pasturage  in  an 
inhabited  country  is  uncommon.  Snow  falls  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the 
mountains ; in  the  former  from  November  and  on  the  latter  from  September : 
Baber  states  that  the  snowfall  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan  does  not  pass 
the  crest  of  the  Bdddm  Ohashmah.1  This  doubtless  was  the  case  in  those 
days,  but  at  the  present  time  it  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Nimlah , and 
indeed  as  far  as  the  Khaibar  pass.  Even  in  summer  time  covering  is  need- 
ed during  the  nights.  There  are  various  delightful  fruits,  but  the  melons 
are  not  so  good.*  Agriculture  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  country  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  so  that  the  sudden  invasion  of 
an  enemy  is  attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  Hindu  koh  separates  Kdbul  from  Badakshdn  and  Balkh,  and 
seven  routes  are  employed  by  the  people  of  Turdn  in  their  marches  to  and 
fro.  Three  are  by  the  Panjhir 8 (valley),  the  highest  of  which  is  over  the 
Khawdk  pass ; below  this  is  Tul,  and  the  next  lower  in  succession,  Bdzarak. 


Ploh,  a district  of  Kdfirist&n,  falls  into 
it.  Naghr  is  sometimes  written  Naghz. 
It  is  now  unknown  but  E ratine  conjee* 
tores  it  to  have  been  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Kurram,  and  Farmul  probably 
Urghtin  where  the  Persian  race  of 
Farmulia  still  exist.  Niamatu’llah 
(Dorn’s  History  of  the  Afghans,  p.  57) 
says  that  Farmul  was  originally  the 
name  of  a river  running  between  the 
borders  of  Kdbul  and  Ghazni  and  the 
dwellers  on  its  banks  were  called 
Farmulis.  See  Elphinstone’s  Cdbul, 
p.  316  for  a fuller  account  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Tdjiks. 

1 The  pass  of  Bdddm  Ohashmah  lies 
south  of  the  Kabul  river  between  Little 
Kdbul  and  Bdrikab  Erskine. 

• Bdber  confirms  or  originates  this  fact, 
and  adds  that  those  raised  from  seed 
brought  from  Khurdsdn  are  tolerable. 


He  praises  those  of  Bokhara,  but  pro- 
nounoes  those  of  Akhsi,  a distriot  north 
of  the  Jaxartes,  to  be  beyond  comparison 
the  best. 

• The  word  is  so  written  by  Bdber, 
bat,  according  to  Canningbam,  (p.  32,) 
the  true  name  is  Panchir,  the  Arabs 
writing  j for  the  Indian  ch.  The  modern 
spelling  of  Panjshir , adopted  by  Barnes, 
Leech  and  others,  now  prevails.  A town 
named  Panjshir  is  mentioned  by  I bn 
Haukal  and  a mountain  called  Paahdi 
was  crossed  by  Ibn  Battiba  on  his  way 
from  Kunduz  to  Parwdn.  The  height 
of  the  Khawdk  pass  over  the  Hindn  Kush 
is  marked  in  Curzon’s  map.  (Russia  in 
Central  Asia)  13,000  feet.  In  this 
enumeration,  as  Erskine  observes,  Bdber 
begins  from  the  east.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
the  Memoirs. 
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The  best  of  these  is  ful  bat  it  is  somewhat  long  as  its  name  implies.  The 
most  direct  is  over  the  heights  of  Baadrak . Between  the  high  range  and 
Parwdn  are  seven  other  heights  called  Haft  Bachah  ( the  Seven  Younglings). 
From  Anderdb  two  roads  anite  at  the  foot  of  the  main  pass  and  debouch 
(on  Parwdu)  by  the  Haft  Bachah.  This  is  extremely  arduous.  Three  other 
roads  lead  by  Parwdn  up  the  Qhorband  valley.  The  nearest  route  is  by  the 
pass  of  Yangi-yuli}  (the  new  road)  which  leads  down  to  Waliydn  and 
Khinjdn ; another  is  the  %ibchd(t  pass,  also  somewhat  easy  to  traverse,  and 
a third  is  the  Shibertu . In  the  summer  when  the  rivers  rise,  it  is  by 
this  pass  that  they  descend  by  way  of  Bdmidn  and  Tdlikdn , but  in  the 
winter  the  Abdarah  route  is  chosen,  for  at  this  season,  all  other  routes 
but  this  are  closed. 

There  is  also  a road  leading  from  Khurasan  to  Ifandah&r  which  is 
direct  and  has  no  mountain  pass. 


1 I have  corrected  the  inaoouraoies  of 
the  text  by  the  true  readings  in  Baber. 
For  read  and  for 

read  For  Bdmidn  and 

Tdli^an,  Erskine  has  Bdmidn  and 
Saighdn.  He  adds  that  Bdzdrak  must 
be  the  straight  road  from  Saifdbdd 
to  Ghdrmaghzdr  (p.  189).  The  Par- 
win  route  is  that  by  Parwdn  to 
Chdrmaghsdr  which  passes  between 
Saifdbdd  and  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Sauleh-auleng  (between  Panjhir 
and  Ghorband).  Yangi-ydli  is  that 
by  Doshikh  direct  upon  Khinjdn.  The 
Kipchdk  route  runs  up  the  valley  of 
Ghorband  and  then  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  at 
£il&  Beisa.  The  Shibertfi  pass  is  by 
Shiber.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
direct  road  from  that  to  Mader  in  dry 
weather ; but  in  wet,  people  went  round 
by  Bdmidn,  Saighdn  and  the  pass  of 
Denddn  Shiken,  or  the  Tooth-breaker. 
Bdber  himself  passed  through  Bdmidn 
and  by  the  Shibertd  Kotal  on  his 
maroh  from  Khorasan  to  Kabul  in 
February  1507.  Three  of  these  roads, 
the  rpUSov  of  Strabo,  leading  to  Baotria 
parted  at  Opidn  near  Oharikdr,  the 
Hupidn  of  Bdber,  identified  with  Alex- 


andria Opiana  by  Cunningham  who 
gives  the  routes  as  follows : 

1.  1 he  north-east  road,  by  the  Pan]- 

shir  valley,  and  over  the  Khdwak  pass 
to  Anderdb. 

8.  The  west  road  by  the  Kushia 
valley,  and  over  the  Hindu  Kush  Pass 
to  Ghori. 

8.  The  south-west  road  up  the 
Ghorband  valley  and  over  the  Hdjiyak 
(Hdjigak)  Pass  to  Bdmidn. 

The  first  of  these  roads,  he  con- 
tinues, was  taken  by  Alexander  on  his 
maroh  into  Baotriana  from  the  territory 
of  the  Paropamisadm,  and  by  Timor 
on  his  invasion  of  India.  It  was  also 
crossed  by  Lieut.  Wood  on  his  return 
from  the  sources  of  the  Oxos.  The 
second  road,  he  supposes  Alexander  to 
have  followed  on  his  return  from 
Baotriana,  as  Strabo  mentions  the  choioe 
of  another  and  shorter  route  over  the 
same  mountains.  The  third  was  taken 
by  Changiz  Khdn  after  his  capture  of 
Bdmidn;  by  Moororoft  and  Burnes  on 
their  journeys  to  Bokhara ; by  Dr.  Lord 
and  Lt.  Wood  when  driven  back  by  the 
snow  from  the  Kushdn  pass,  and  was 
surveyed  by  Sturt  in  1840  after  its  suc- 
cessful passage  by  a troop  of  hone- 
artillery. 
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From  Hindustan  five  roads  are  practicable.  1.  Karpah , which  after 
traversing  two  defiles,  leads  to  Jalal&b&d.  This  route  is  not  mentioned  by 
B&ber  and  doubtless  was  not  used  in  his  time.  2.  Khaibar , this  was 
formerly  somewhat  difficult,  but  by  the  command  of  His  Majesty  it  has 
been  made  easily  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyance,  and  at  the  present 
time  travellers  from  Turdn  and  India  take  this  route.1  3.  Bang  ash  which 
is  reached  by  crossing  the  Indus  at  the  Dhankot*  ferry.  4.  Naghr.  5. 
Farmul , by  which  the  Indus  must  be  crossed  at  the  Chaupdrah  ferry. 

Eleven  languages  are  spoken  in  this  province,  each  nationality  using 
its  own,  viz.,  Turkish,  Mughal,  Persian,  Hindi,  Afghani,  Pushtu,  Par&chi, 


Geberi,  Bereki,  Lamghdni  and  Arabic.8 


1 The  S.  ul  M.  Btates  that  by  the  com- 
mand of  Nidir  Sh&h,  after  his  conqnest 
of  Kdbnl,  the  Afghans  made  the  Khaibar  j 
pass  broad  enough  to  allow  40  horsemen 
to  ride  abreast,  and  it  was  so  swept  and 
oleared  that  travellers  were  nninconve- 
nienced  by  thorns  and  stones.  Behind 
his  commands  was  the  sword.  The  Kar- 
pah or  as  Elphinstone  writes  it,  Carrapa 
Pass  is  in  the  Mohmnnd  country,  but 
seldom  traversed  on  account  of  its  rug- 
ged defiles  and  the  frequent  crossings 
over  the  stony  and  rapid  fords  of  the 
Cabal  river,  (p.  355). 

* Erskine  writes  the  word  Dfnkot  and 
locates  it  ’near  “ Khushalghar  ” or 
“ perhaps  Kalabagh.”  The  road  from 
Chaupdrah  to  Farmnl  was  probably  the 
direct  road  from  Kanignram  to  Urghun. 
Chauparah  itself  he  places  near  u Kagal- 
wala”  on  the  K or  ram. 

• Baber  adds  PasMi ; Gabri  is  said  in 
the  Khuldsata’l  Ansdb,  to  be  a place  in 
Biijaur.  Dom,  p.  131. 

4 See  Vol.  I,  p.  371.  The  meaning 

there  given  to  does  not  apply  here. 
The  word  is  constantly  used  by  Bdber 
cither  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
n and  Ulus,  as  at  pp.  77,  133,  140, 
to  signify  the  wild  nomad  tribes  of  the 
country.  At  p.  151  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : “ As  in  Khoras6n  and  Samarkand, 
the  possessors  of  the  Wolds  are  the  Turks 

51 


The  chief  tribes4  are  the  Hazarahs 


and  Aimtks,  so  in  this  country,  (K&bnl) 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Waste  are  Hazfi- 
ras  and  Afghdns.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  Hazaras  in  this  territory,  are  the 
Sultdn  Masaudi  Hazaras,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Afghans  are  the  Meh- 
mend  Afghans.”  This  interpretation 
is  also  confirmed  by  Dorn  who  in  his 
annotations  on  Part  1st  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Afghdns,  p.  67,  refers  to 
this  passage  of  the  Ain  i Akbari  in  dis- 
cussing the  origin  of  the  Hazdras  and 
Afghdns.  The  general  name  of  Aimdk 
or  Eimdk  has  become  the  special  desig- 
nation of  a particular  cluster  of  septs. 
The  author  of  Ans&bn&mah  i Afdghinah 
employs  the  term  cpGUjjf  plural  of 
in  the  meaning  of  tribes,  and 
in  another  passage  speaks  of  the  Char 
Aimak  consisting  of  60,000  families. 
De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Hans.  I.  Part  II, 
p.  9)  gives  the  eponymous  founders  of 
these  four  tribes  or  Aim&ks  and  the  ca- 
rious origin  of  their  names,  bat  he  is  in 
error  in  making  Nikodar  the  grandson  of 
Hulagu  (I.  283).  Nikodar  took  the  name 
of  Abmad  KMn  and  according  to  D’Her- 
belot  was  the  9th  of  the  Moghal  Emper- 
ors of  the  raoe  of  Chengiz  KMn.  He 
reigned  from  A.  D.  1282  to  1284.  Dorn 
places  the  event  related  by  Abul  Fazl  be- 
tween A.  H.  644—647.  Elphinstone  (C4- 
bul)  de  rotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
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and  Afghans , and  the  pasturage  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these  two 
clans.  The  Hazdrahs  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chaghatai  army,  sent  by 
Manku  Kddn  to  the  assistance  of  Huldku  Khdn . These  troops  were  sent 
to  these  parts  under  the  command  of  his  son  Nikoddr  Ogbldn . Their 
settlements  extend  from  Ghazni  to  Kandah&r  and  from  Maidan  to  the 
confines  of  Balkh.  They  number  more  than  100,000  families,1  the  third 
part  of  which  consists  of  cavalry.  They  possess  horses,  sheep  and  goats. 
They  are  divided  into  factions,  each  covetous  of  what  they  can  obtain, 
deceptive  in  their  common  intercourse  and  their  conventions  of  amity 
savour  of  the  wolf. 

The  Afghans  consider  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites . 
They  assert  that  their  remote  progenitor,  named  Afghan ,*  had  three  sons, 
viz.,  Saraban  to  whom  the  Sarabani  clan  trace  their  lineage;  the  second, 
Ghurghusht  from  whom  the  Ghurghustis  claim  descent,  and  the  third  Bafan  to 
whom  the  pedigree  of  the  Bafani  tribe  is  ascribed.  From  these  three 
branches  they  developed  into  their  several  clans,  each  distinguished  by 
its  eponymous  tribarch.  The  following  septs  unite  in  SARABAN,  riz., 
Tarin , Baraich , Miydnah , Kharshin,  Shirdni , ITnmar,  Kdsi , Jamand , Kheshgi , 
Katdniy 8 Khalil , Mohmandzai,  Ddudzai , Yusuf zai,  Kcdiydni*  and  Tarkaldni. 
From  GHURGHUSHT  spring  the  Surdli  (var.  Sura ni),  Jxlam,  Orakzai , 
Afridiy  Jagtdni , Khattakiy  Karardni , Bdtoar,  Mansuby  Kdkart  Ndghar9 

9 Aocording  to  the  KhuM^at-u’l  Ansib 
(Dorn,  p.  127)  the  Katdnis  possess  no 
territory  but  are  scattered  in  single 
families.  From  Nifai  descend  the  Md- 
sakhail,  Isakhail,  Sambal  Baharangh, 
conjointly  called  Nidzis : they  reside 
about  the  town  of  M&khad  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  as  far  as  Dora  Ismail  Khin. 
The  descendants  of  Pani  reside  about 
Shikdrptir.  Another  aooount  places 
them,  after  their  expulsion  from  their 
country,  about  Jeypdr  and  Jodhptir 
where  they  subsist  by  traffic  and  carry 
merchandise  to  the  Deccan.  Nighar’s 
descendants  reside  about  Dera  Ghizi- 
kh&n,  and  Kakaris  near  ffandahir.  The 
word  ( zai  * or  ‘zacy  * as  Baverty  writes 
the  word,  signifies  * son/  and  answers  to 
Mao,  Fitz,  and  O.  Suffixed  to  the  tri- 
bal name,  it  means  ‘ a man’  of  the  par- 
ticular clan. 

4 Probably  a misscript  for  Gagiyini. 


Aimiks  and  Haz&rahs.  The  former,  h$ 
Bays,  live  in  camps,  called  Orde,  derived 
from  the  Turkish  Ordu  from  which  name 
is  derived  the  lingua  franca  of  Hindu- 
stan and  our  English  word,  * horde.’  De 
Guignes  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
palaces  of  the  four  principal  wives  of 
ChengfzKhfn.  (III.  70.) 

a Lit.  houses;  the  Tartars  reckon 
the  numbers  of  their  families  by  house- 
holds, tents  and  sometimes  by  kettles, 
Erskine’s  B&ber. 

* In  Dorn,  Abddr  Rashid,  surnamed 
Path&u.  See  p.  41,  Part  II,  and  annota- 
tions for  these  genealogies.  Ba^an  accord- 
ing to  Dorn  is  more  frequently  written 
and  sometimes  The  tribal 

ramifications  are  given  by  Niamat-u’llah 
in  considerable  detail  which  it  is  unpro- 
fitable to  transcribe  and  may  be  pursued 
in  Dorn,  in  Elphinstone’s  C&bul,  and 
Sherring’s  Tribes,  Vol.  II. 
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Baniy  Maswdni , Pani , and  Tdran.  To  BATAN  are  ascribed  the  Qhilzai, 
Lodiy  Niydziy  Lohdni,  Sur,  Bani , Sarwani  and  Kakbor.1 * * 

It  is  said  that  Mabt  Al&  Qhori  whom  the  Afghans  call  Mati  had  illicit 
intercourse  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ba{an.  When  the  results  of  this 
clandestine  intimacy  were  about  to  become  manifest,  he  preserved  her 
reputation  by  marriage,  and  three  sons  were  born  to  him,  viz.y  Ohilzai , 
Lodi,  and  Sarwdni . 

Some  assert  the  Afghans  to  be  Copts,  and  that  when  the  Israelites 
came  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,  this  people  passed  into  Hindustan.  The 
tradition  is  too  long  to  be  condensed  within  narrow  limits,  but  it  is  noticed 
in  passing  as  a fanciful  digression. 

There  are  many  wild  tribes,  such  as  the  Khwdjah  Khizri , Kakshdl , Mat- 
ddniy  Uzbeky  Kalatki , Pardnchiy  Nilpurchi , Bakderi,  Bahsudi,  Sidibdiy  Tufa - 
kanddz  (match  lock  men),  Araby  Gilahban  (shepherds)  and  Tukbai  but  not 
as  numerous  as  the  first  mentioned,  and  most  of  them  at  the  present 
time  have  become  settled  colonists. 

The  Oity  of  Kabul  is  situated  in  the  fourth  climate.  Its  longitude 
is  104°  40, ^ and  its  latitude  34°  30/  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  ancient4 
cities,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Pashang.  It  posses- 
ses a double  earthwork  fortress  of  considerable  strength.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  fortified  town  is  a low  hill  which  is  a source  of  much  bene- 
ficence, called  Shdh  Kdbulyb  doubtless  with  reference  to  an  edifice  erected 


1 Tar.  Qakbor. 

• According  to  Dorn,  Shdh  Husain, 
Prince  of  Ghor,  (pp.  46,  48,  Part  II.). 
Matn  was  the  name  of  Shaikh  Patni’s 
daughter  and  Shdh  Husain  not  being  of 
Afghdn  extraction,  his  descendants  were 
called  by  the  maternal  name  of  Mati. 
The  name  of  Ghilzai  was  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  clandestine  amour,  * ghil 1 
signifying  thief,  and  ‘ tax ' born,  a son. 

* This  is  taken,  according  to  Tieffen- 
thaler,  from  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Its 
true  position  is  long.  69°  5'  E.,  lat.  84° 
30*.  This  meridian  is  the  subject  of  a 
later  portion  of  the  A.  A. 

4 It  was  the  old  capital  of  the  country, 
says  Cunningham,  before  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  Ibn  Haukal  states 
that  inauguration  at  Kdbul  was  a neces- 
sary qualification  for  government  in  a 


king.  Tieffenthaler  names  4 gates,  vi».f 
Labor , Kdbul,  Nqlbandi  and  Fatonhi, 
adding  that  near  this  last  was  an  ancient 
castle  with  mud  walls.  It  was  pulled 
down  by  Ahmed  Abddli,  and  the  houses 
in  front  of  the  Fatouhi  gate  razed  to  the 
ground.  A new  fort  was  then  erected 
of  brick  work  * sur  un  lieu  elevd,*  and 
its  garden  laid  out  by  the  governor. 

• Erskine  says  that  there  is  a hill  south 
of  Kdbul  on  which  Ifdbil  (Cain)  the 
founder,  is  said  to  have  been  interred,  but 
the  only  hill  south-west  is  that  known  as 
Bdber  Badshdh  where  Bdber  himself  was 
interred,  and  is  the  great  holiday  resort 
of  the  people.  Bdber’s  description  is  as 
follows  : “ There  is  a small  ridge  which 
runs  out  from  the  hill  of  Shdh  Kabul 
and  is  called  Alfdbain,  and  there  is  be- 
sides another  Bmall  hill  on  which  stands 
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upon  it  by  one  of  its  former  kings.  Upon  its  summit  stands  the  citadel, 
and  there  was  a separate  ridge1  named  Akabain.  As  it  somewhat  overlooked 
the  fort,  it  was  included  within  its  precincts  by  royal  command.  Skirt- 
ing its  base  are  fair  embankments,  pleasare-g  irdens  and . delightful  groves, 
amongst  which  the  Shahr  Ard  (Pride  of  the  City)  are  especially  beautiful. 
The  city  is  watered  by  two  streams.  One  of  these,  called  the  Jui  Kh&tibAn, 
enters  from  Lalandar  and  flowing  through  the  Shahr  Ara  passes  by  the 
city ; the  other,  ■ the  Jui  Pul  i Mastdn*  more  wholesome  and  limpid  than 
the  former,  from  the  narrows  of  the  Deh  i Ygkub  winds  past  the  Delhi 
Gate  and  runs  on  to  Deh  i Mgmurah.  Near  this  a canal  called  Mdhum 
Anagah s has  been  brought,  which  is  of  extreme  convenience,  and  adjacent 
is  the  Qulhanah  quarter  fair  to  the  eye  and  dear  to  the  heart.  From  the  hill 
(of  Shah  K&bul)  flow  three  streams  citywards  ; at  the  head  of  one  is  the 
shrine  of  Khw&jah  Hamu  ;4  the  second,  according  to  popular  belief,  had 
been  visited  by  the  prophet  Khizr ; the  third  is  over  against  (the  tomb  of) 
Khwdjah  Abdu’s  Samad  known  as  Khwdjah  Boshanai . The  wise  of  ancient 
times  considered  Kabul  and  Kandahar  as  the  twin  gates  of  Hindustan,  the 
one  leading  to  Turkestan  and  the  other  to  Persia.  The  cnstody  of  these 
highways  secured  India  from  foreign  invaders,  and  they  are  likewise  the 
appropriate  portals  to  foreign  travel. 

In  K&bul  as  well  as  in  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  a parganah  which 
comprises  towns  and  villages  is  called  a TumdnJ  The  Tuman  of  Bigrdm 
is  called  Parashawar , the  spring  season  of  which  is  delightful.  Here  is  a 
shrine  greatly  venerated  called  Korkhatri ,6  visited  by  people  especially 
jog  is  from  distant  parts. 


the  citadel.  The  fortified  town  lies  on 
the  north  of  the  citadel.”  Erskine  iden- 
tifies AfcAbainwith  that  now  called  Ashi- 
kdn  ArifAn,  which  connects  with  Baber 
Badshah.  The  Bala  HissAr  is  on  the 
same  ridge  farther  east  and  south-east  of 
the  town.  The  beneficence  of  the  ShAh 
Kabul  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  duo 
to  three  streams  that  issue  from  it,  two 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shady 
and  retired  Gulkanah,  the  scene,  as 
BAber  not  regretfully  notes,  of  many  a 
debauch.  The  position  of  the  citadel 
and  of  the  conjoined  hills,  has  been  care- 
fully described  by  Forster.  Travels, p.  73. 

1 I read  {jPjf  and  would  so 

amend  the  text. 


* It  is  a canal  derived  from  the  river 
Logar  as  it  enters  the  plains  of  Shevaki 
and  has  a oourse  of  about  five  miles.  I.  G. 

• The  name  of  Akbaris  nurse  (Ana- 
gah) who  attended  him  from  his  cradle 
and  exercised  a backstair  influence  that 
affected  many  political  fortunes.  See 
Vol.  I.  323  and  note,  and  Vol.  I.  90  of 
Mrs.  Beveridge’s  Translation  of  Count 
Noeris  Kaisar  Akbar.” 

4 Var.  Sam  a,  bat  BAber,  Shams. 

1 And  BAber  adds  that  in  AndejAn, 
KAshghar  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, it  is  called  Urchin . 

9 This  shrine,  is  mentioned  by  BAber 
as  one  of  the  holy  plaoes  of  the  Hindu 
jdgis  who  came  from  great  distances  to 
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The  Tumdn  of  Neknihdl  is  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Lamghdn.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  was  formerly  at  Adinahpur  but  is  now  at  JeldldbM. 
There  is  here  no  snowfall  and  the  cold  is  not  so  severe.  Nine  streams 
irrigate  the  cultivated  lands;  the  pomegranates  have  no  seed-stones 
Near  Jeldlabad  is  the  Bdgh  i Safa%  ( The  Garden  of  Purity ) a memorial  of 
Baber,  and  adjacent  to  Adinahpur  is  the  Bdgh  i Wafd  (The  Garden  of 
Fidelity)  another  relic  of  the  same  monarch.  To  the  south  lies  the  stu- 
pendous range  of  the  Safed  Jcoh  (The  White  Mountain)  with  its  perpetual 
snows  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  a low 
hill5  where  when  it  snows  in  Kdbul,  a similar  snowfall  occurs. 


cut  off  their  hair  and  shave  their  beards 
at  this  spot.  He  rode  oat  to  Bigrdm  to 
see  the  great  tree  bat  was  not  shown 
the  shrine  in  1605.  Fourteen  years 
later  his  curiosity  was  gratified.  Gor 
Ehatri  was  once  a Buddhist  monas- 
tery, (I.  G.)  then  rebuilt  into  a Hindu 
temple,  and  now  used  as  a sarai.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Gazetteer  for 
a sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  Peshdwar.  His  curiosity  may 
be  further  gratified  or  co  a founded  by 
the  learned  details  of  Cunningham  of  this 
ancient  oapital  of  the  Gandhdra  kingdom. 
Oor  or  Kcr  Khatri , (the  Grain  Merchants’ 
House,)  he  says,  was  applied  to  a cell 
in  the  Ranigdt  hill,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Ohind,  as  well  as  to  the  great  vihdra  of 
Kanishka  at  Peshawar  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Memoirs  of  Bdber.  Pesha- 
war was  also  fortunate  in  possessing, 
daring  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  begging-pot  of  Buddha  and 
the  holy  pipal  tree  which  had  shaded 
the  great  eremite  when  ho  predicted  the 
coming  of  the  king  Kanishka. 

1 Var.  Mknihdr ; in  the  I.  G.  Nang- 
nihdr  and  by  Briber  Nangenhdr,  or  Neker- 
har,  the  district  south  of  the  K6bul 
river  in  the  province  of  Jeldldbdd,  that 
on  the  north,  bounded  on  the  west  and 
east  by  the  Alingar  and  Kunar  rivers, 
being  Lamghdn.  It  lies  along  the  Kdbul 
river  on  the  south,  and  the  name  is  said 


to  mean  * nine  rivers.*  The  I.  G.  affirms 
it  to  be  a distortion  of  the  ancient  name 
of  Nagarahdra,  identified  by  Lassen 
with  the  Nagara  of  Ptolemy  regarded 
by  Cunningham  as  identical  with  Jeldld- 
bdd. Adinahpur  is  south  of  the  Kdbul 
river 

* A garden  of  this  name  was  planted 
by  Baber  at  Keldeh-Kehdr  (Kuller  Kaher) 
near  Pind  Dddan  Khdn,  eleven  years 
after  that  of  the  Bdgh  i Wafd  near  Adi- 
nahpur south  of  the  Kdbul  river.  It  was 
situated  10  koa  from  Bahrah  in  the  middle 
of  the  hill  of  Jud  on  a level  plot  of 
ground  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a lake 
which  received  the  water  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  was  about  five  miles 
in  circumference.  Bahrah  or  Bhira  is 
marked  in  the  maps  20  kos  from  Kuller 
Kaher,  but  the  name  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  district.  I find  mention  of 
no  other  Bdgh  i $afd  nearer  Jeldldbdd. 
Jdd  is  apparently  a spur  of  the  8alt 
Range.  Bdber  states  that  the  tribes 
of  Jdd  and  Janjuhah  descended  from 
a common  ancestor,  are  the  ruling  races 
of  the  district  and  of  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Sind  and  Bahrah.  The  hill 
received  its  name  from  its  supposed 
reserablanoe  to  Mount  Ararat,  (Judi). 

• Bdber  is  more  explicit.  ‘On  the 
south  of  the  fort  of  Adinahpur  is  the 
Surkh-rud  (runs  into  the  Kdbul  river 
between  Jagdalik  and  Gandamak).  On 
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The  Tumdn  of  Mandrdur : monkeys  here  abound.  The  Aliskang  river 
uniting  with  the  Aling&r  joins  the  Bdrdn , while  the  Oheghdn  Sardi  river 
flowing  through  the  north-east  quarter  enters  Katdr.1 

The  Tumdn  of  AUshang  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
snow  in  which  is  the  source  of  the  Alishang  river.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Kafirs.  In  the  vicinity  is  a tomb  asserted  by  the  people  to  be  that 
of  Ldm  the  father  of  Noah,  called  also  Lamek  (Lamech).  The  people  here 
pronounce  the  hdf  like  a ghain , and  hence  the  currency  of  the  name 
(Lamgh&n). 

The  mountainous  Tumdn  of  Najrdo*  also  is  peopled  by  the  kdfirs.  In- 
stead of  lamp  they  burn  the  chilghozah ,8  There  is  also  an  animal  called  the 
Flying  Fox*  which  flies  upward  about  the  height  of  a yard.  There  is 
also  a rat  which  exhales  the  smell  of  musk.* 

Oharkh  is  a village  of  the  Tumdn  of  Loghar  which  gives  its  name  to 
Maulana  Ypkub  Oharkhi.  Sajawand  is  also  one  of  the  well-known  villages 
of  this  Tumdn . 

The  mountains  of  the  Tumdn  of  Badrdo 5 are  the  home  of  kdfirs  and 
wild  H&zarahs  and  Afghans. 


the  north  is  a detached  mass  of  mountain 
dividing  Nangenh&r  and  the  Lamgh&nAt. 
Wherever  it  snows  at  K&bul,  the  snow 
falls  also  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  by 
which  means  the  people  of  the  Lam- 
ghin&t  can  tell  when  it  snows  at  K£buL 

1 Baber’s  words  are : * The  river  of 
Cheghansar&i,  after  passing  through 
KaferUt&i  from  the  north-east,  unites 
with  the  river  B£r£n,  in  the  BaHh  of 
K&meh  and  then  passes  onwards  to  the 
east.' 

* It  lies  north-east  from  K6bul  in  the 
hill  country  according  to  B4ber,  who  adds 
that  their  inhabitants  are  wine  drinkers, 
never  pray,  fear  neither  God  nor  man, 
and  are  heathenish  in  their  usages. 

• The  seed  of  the  Pinus  gerardiana ; 
the  cone,  which  is  as  big  as  a man’s  two 
fists,  and  also  the  tree  itself,  said  to  be 
derived  from  chihal  * forty ' and  ghoua 
a * nut.’  Sansk.  + J?t*. 

4 Copied  from  B6ber  whose  account  is 
as  follows  : “ It  is  an  animal  larger  than 


a squirrel  with  a kind  of  leathern  web 
stretching  between  its  fore  and  hind 
feet  like  a bat’s  wing.  It  is  said  that 
they  can  fly  a bowshot  from  a higher 
tree  to  a lower  one.  I myself  have 
never  seen  them  fly,  but  have  let  one  go 
beside  a tree  which  it  quickly  clung  to 
and  asoended,  and  when  driven  away, 
expanded  its  wings  like  a bird  and  came 
to  the  ground  without  injury."  This 
must  be  the  flying  squirrel,  whioh  does 
not  fly  though  wing-handed,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  its  membrane  as  it  leaps. 

4 B&ber  likewise  mentions  the  musk- 
rat, but  adds  that  he  had  never  seen  it ; 
whence  Erskine  suggests  the  inference 
that  it  may  not  have  been  as  common 
in  India  in  his  day  as  it  is  now. 

• Perhaps  the  upper  part  of  Tugow 
now  called  B&b&gh£i.  Charkh  is  now 
called  Charkh  Boraki.  The  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  country  may  be 
followed  in  Elphinstone’s  C6bul,  Cap. 
II,  94. 
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The  Tumdn  of  AUa 1 is  situated  intermediately  between  the  torrid 
and  cold  belts.  Birds  cross  this  tract  about  the  beginning  of  spring  and 
good  sport  is  had. 

The  Tumdn  of  Bangash * furnishes  7,000  Cavalry  and  87,800  Infantry, 
viz. : — 


Mohmand ... 

• M 

Cavalry. 

500 

Infantry. 

500 

Khalil , 

Ml 

500 

6,500 

Ddudzai , ... 

Ml 

• II 

...  3,000 

37,000 

Gagiydni,... 

• t • 

Ml 

500 

4,500 

Muhammadzai , 

• •• 

• »• 

400 

4,000 

Sdni , 

Ml 

100 

1,400 

Utmdnkhail , 

• M 

50 

850 

Ohilzai , ... 

• •• 

100 

2,900 

Khizrkhailf 

see 

Ml 

30 

950 

ShSrzdd , ... 

• • • 

20 

1,400 

Khargunifi 

Ml 

• M 

10 

200 

Khattaki ,... 

200 

4,000 

Abdu’r  Rahmdnif 

100 

2,500 

Afrtdi,  ... 

IM 

«#• 

500 

10,500 

Oruk , (Orakzai) 

Ml 

500 

5,500 

6,510 

82,700 

The  Tumdn  of  Gardezt  has  a strong  fort.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  three  and  four  stories  high. 


1 Bdber,  Alah’8&if  which  Erskine  says 
Is  now  called  Tugow.  “ It  lies  two  or 
three  farsangs  east  of  Najrio  from  whioh 
yon  advance  straight  towards  Alah-sdi.” 
Baber  places  it  between  the  cold  and 
warm  belts,  and  says  that  the  birds  take 
their  flight  across  in  the  spring.  Fowlers 
sit  behind,  scream  and  raise  nets  as  the 
flights  of  fowl  approach  and  intercept 
them.  In  the  winter  season  the  birds 
come  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills  and 
if  in  their  flight  they  happen  to  pass 
over  a vineyard  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  fly  and  are  canght.  A similar  story 
is  told  of  some  fields  near  Whitby. 
(Notes  toMaemion.)  The  pomegranates 


of  Alah-sdi  are  famous  in  the  country, 
and  are  sent  to  Hindustan. 

* Occupies  the  lower  grounds  from 
Gardes  to  Kohdt.  Bdber  says  it  is  in- 
fested by  Afghan  robbers  such  as  the 
Khugiani,  Khirilohi,  Buri  and  the  Linder. 

• Var.  Kharkdli. 

4 Upwards  of  sixty-five  miles  south- 
east from  Kdbul.  B&ber  says  that  the 
Daroghd  of  the  Tdmdn  of  Zdrmat,  south 
of  Eibul  and  south-east  of  Ghazni,  re- 
sides at  Garddz  whioh  is  not  named  as 
a separate  Tfimdn.  Next  follows  the 
Tumdn  of  Farmul  omitted  by  Abul  Fazl. 
It  is  notable  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
Shaikhzddahs,  who  were  treated,  as 
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Ghazmn  is  situated  in  the  third  climate,  and  is  also  known  as  Zabul , 
and  was  the  capital  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  Sultan  Shah&bu’ddin  and  several 
other  monarchs. 

This  territory  was  formerly  called  Zabnlistin,  and  some  reckon 
^Candah&r  as  included  within  it.  Here  is  the  last  resting-place  of  HaMm 
8andi{  and  many  other  saintly  personages.  The  winter  season  is  said  to 
r&emble  that  of  Samarkand  and  Tabriz.  A river*  runs  from  north  to 
south  which  waters  all  the  arable  tracts.  The  cultivators  are  put  to  great 
trouble  as  fresh  soil  has  to  be  supplied  each  year  to  fertilize  the  land  and  it 
becomes  then  more  productive  than  that  of  Kabul.  The  metal  called 
ruin*  is  here  abundant  and  is  imported  into  Hindustan.  In  the  time  of 
Baber  there  was  here  a tomb  which  shook  whenever  the  praises  of  Muham- 
mad were  recited.  The  investigations  of  acute  observers  discovered  that 
this  was  effected  by  the  fraud  of  relic -mongers.  There  is  also  a spring 
into  which  if  any  filth  be  thrown,  a thunderstorm  ensues  with  a fall  of 
snow  and  rain.* 

The  Tumdn  of  Daman  i kohh  has  a profusion  of  flowers  and  its  spring 
and  autumn  are  matchless  in  beauty. 


B&ber  says,  with  such  distinguished 
favour  in  Hindustan  during  the  time 
of  the  Afghans,  were  all  of  Farmul  and 
descended  from  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Musalnrin. 

1 This  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Elphin- 
stone,  Cabal,  433.  He  was  a mystic  of 
high  authority  and  repute  whom  the 
great  Sufi  Mauland,  lltim  looked  up  to  as 
his  master.  He  flourished  under  Bahr&m 
Shdh  son  of  Masatid  Shah  of  Ghazni 
( A.  D.  1118-52)  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Hadikat  ul  Hak&k*  He  left  also  the 
usual  Diwln  which  is  necessary  to  every 
Persian  poet’s  fame  or  ambition.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1131  at  the  age  of 
62.  Orient.  Biog.,  Beale. 

* Ghazni  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  runs 
north  to  Loghar  and  joins  the  K6bul 
river.  Baber  says  it  may  be  large  enough 
to  drive  four  or  five  mills. 

• Composed  of  four  sers  of  copper  to 
H of  lead.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 


4 Albirdni  in  his  Chronology,  Chap. 
XIII  alludes  to  the  “famous  well  in 
the  mountains  of  Farghdna”  which 
causes  rain  if  contaminated  and  adduces 
several  similar  traditions.  B&ber  Bays 
that  he  made  strict  inquiry  for  the 
well  but  no  one  could  give  him  the 
slightest  information  about  it.  The 
discovery  of  the  fraud  at  the  tomb  is 
due  to  his  observation.  A scaffolding 
had  been  erected  over  it,  so  contrived, 
that  it  could  be  set  in  motion  when  any 
one  stood  upon  it,  so  that  a looker  on 
imagined  it  was  the  tomb  that  moved. 
He  directed  the  persons  who  attended 
the  tomb  to  come  down  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, after  which  no  number  of  prayers 
or  praises  could  persuade  it  to  stir. 

• This  beautiful  plain  is  better  known 
as  Koh  JDdman  the  hill  shirt  of  the  Pagh- 
man  range.  The  gardens  of  Istalif  at  its 
north  extremity,  gay  with  flowers,  its 
limpid  ice-cold  streams,  the  Arghwin 
troos  with  their  vivid  blossoms  of  scar- 
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In  the  Timda  of  Qhorband  the  variety  of  floral  hues  is  beyond  expres- 
sion. Three  and  thirty  species  of  tulips  here  bloom  and  one  kind  named 
the  rote-scented  tulip  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  blush-rose.1 

Mines  of  silver  and  lapis-lazuli  are  also  fonnd.  Near  the  mountains  is 
a sandy  tract  called  Khwdjdh  Beg  i Bawdn * and  from  this  quicksand,  the 
sound  as  of  drums  is  heard  in  the  summer  time. 

In  the  Ttim&n  of  Zohdk  and  Bdmidnf  the  fortress  of  Zohdk  is  a monu- 
ment of  great  antiquity,  and  in  good  preservation,  but  the  fort  of  Batman  is 
in  ruins.  In  the  mountain-side  caves  have  been  excavated  and  ornamented 
with  plaster  and  paintings.  Of  these  there  are  12,000  which  are  called 
Sumaj  and  in  former  times  were  used  by  the  people  as  winter  retreats. 
Three  colossal  figures  are  here  : one  is  the  statue  of  a man,  80  yards  in 
height ; another  that  of  a woman  50  yards  high,  and  the  third  is  that  of 
a child  measuring  15  yards.  Strange  to  relate,  in  one  of  these  caves  is 
placed  a coffin  containing  the  body  of  one  who  reposos  in  his  last  sleep.8 


let  and  yellow  seen  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country,  its  groves  of  oak  and  spread- 
ing plane  trees  have  excited  the  eloquent 
admiration  of  Bdber. 

1 It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  native  flora  by  Persian  or 
Indian  writers  is  extremely  unscientific 
and  vague,  and  beyond  a few  well-known 
kinds,  the  rest  are  indiscriminately  ex- 
pressed by  a shuffling  of  the  few  botani- 
cal terms  they  possess,  and  the  same 
name  does  duty  for  more  than  one  flower. 
Thus  nasrin  is  the  eglantine  and  the 
narcissus ; Idlah  the  tulip  and  the  red 
poppy  and  the  prefix  of  gul  which  means 
both*  rose*  and  * flower’  increases  the 
oonfusion.  Again  * raydhin  plur.  of  ‘ ray • 
hdn'  means  particularly  the  Ocymum 
basilicum , hence  any  sweet  smelling 
shrub,  and  further  extended  in  a general 
sense  to  flowers  of  any  kind.  A glance 
at  the  Abul  Fozl’s  description  of  tlio 
flora  of  India  at  p.  82,  1st  Vol.  suffices 
to  show  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  his 
treatment.  This  large  licence  of  expres- 
sion in  Oriental  writers  may  be  perhaps 
considerately  permitted  in  their  trans- 
lators. This  account  of  tho  tulips  is  ( 

52 


taken  directly  from  Bdber's  Memoirs  who 
mentions  that  he  himself  thus  named  the 
tulip  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He  also 
noticed  in  the  skirts  of  the  same  hills 
below  Parwdn,  the  Idlah  i fad  barg  or 
hundred-leaved  tulip,  found  only  in  one 
narrow  spot  emerging  from  the  straits 
of  Ghorband.  This  flower  Erskine  calls 
tho  double  poppy.  The  etymology  of 
Ghorband  is  given  by  Bdber  from  band  a 
steep  hill  pass,  and  ghor  the  country  to 
which  it  mainly  leads. 

• This  is  mentioned  by  Bdber.  The 
name  of  Khwajah  Rdg  i rawdn  (Khwdjah 
quicksand)  appears  in  the  margin  of 
Elphinstone’s  Turki  copy  of  Baber’s 
Memoirs  as  that  of  one  of  three  person- 
ages known  as  the  8eh  Yardn  or  Three 
Friends  who  have  given  this  name  to  a 
fountain  in  the  Koh  Daman  (Khwdjah 
Seh  Yardn)  mentioned  byBdber.  The 
other  two  are  Khwajah  Mandud  Chashti 
and  Khwdjah  Khawond  S$£d,  p.  147. 

* The  punctuation  in  the  text  is  dear- 

ly misplaced.  The  asterisk  after  sW 
should  be  removed  and  intervene  be- 
tween and  the  former  word 

losing  its  izdfat.  Moorcroft  describes 
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The  oldest  and  most  learned  of  antiqnarians  can  give  no  aooonnt  of  its 
origin,  bnt  suppose  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  In  days  of  old  the  ancients 
prepared  a medicament  with  which  they  anointed  corpses  and  consigned 
them  to  earth  in  a hard  soil.  The  simple  deceived  by  this  art,  attribute 
their  preservation  to  a miracle. 

The  territory  of  Kdbul  comprises  twenty  Tumans.  The  Emperor  Baber 
in  his  Memoirs  sets  down  the  revenue  at  twenty  lakhs  of  Shahruhhis,  in- 
clusive of  Tamgha}  imposts,  equivalent  to  three  lakhs  and  twenty  thousand 
Akhar  Shdhi  rupees,  the  rupee  being  reckoned  at  forty  ddms. 


these  idols  with  his  usual  accuracy  of 
observation,  (II,  887).  The  ancient  city 
of  Bdmidn  called  Gnlgula  stood  on  a 
conical  hill  pierced  with  caves.  Two 
colossal  idols  are  cut  out  of  the  rock 
opposite  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood. 
The  larger,  said  to  represent  a male,  is 
called  Bang-sal,  the  smaller  called  Shak- 
muma,  is  said  to  be  a female,  but  the 
general  appearanoe  indicates  no  differ- 
ence of  sex.  They  stand  in  recesses  cut 
out  of  the  rook ; and  both  have  been 
mutilated.  The  height  of  the  smaller 
figure  is  117  feet ; and  the  larger  is  pro- 
bably a third  more.  Dead  bodies  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  subterranean 
chambers  which  have  fallen  to  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Moorcroft  is  con- 
vinced from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  monasteries  of  Ladakh  and 
Chanthan,  and  from  the  character  of 
the  painting  and  sculptures,  that  B&mian 
was  the  residence  of  a great  Lama  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  Lamaism  of 
the  West  as  Lassa  does  to  the  Bast.  The 
excavations  which  were  oonneoted  by 
means  of  galleries  and  staircases,  con- 
stituted the  accommodation  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy  and  the  insulated 
cells  were  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
monastic  society.  The  word  Shak- 
mnma,  he  considers  a probable  corrup- 
tion of  Shak-muni.  Burnes,  eight  years 
later,  visited  B&niin  and  gives  the 


height  of  the  laiger  figure  as  120  feet 
and  an  illustration  of  the  idols  as  he 
saw  them.  He  records  the  plastering 
and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  paintings  but 
his  opinion  on  their  origin  has  little  to 
recommend  it.  Masson  (Journ.  A.  S. 
Boc.  1886,  p.  188)  ascribes  them  with  a 
confidence  not  shared  by  his  readers,  to 
the  Sassanian  age  and  dynasty,  A.  D. 
220. 

1 Inland  tolls.  See  Vol.  I.  189,  but 
B&ber’s  words  are  : “ The  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  Ktbul,  whether  arising  from 
settled  lands  or  raised  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  waste,  is  eight  lakhs  of 
Shdhrukhis”  The  word  * twenty  * 
must  bo  a copyist’s  error  for  eight, 
as  the  Akbar  Shdhi  rupee  being  equal 
to  2}  Sh&hrukhis,  the  whole  would  give 
exaotly  three  lakhs  and  twenty  thousand 
rupees.  The  word  tamgha  on  the  case  in 
point,  oocurs  later  at  p.  172  where  Baber 
says,  with  reference  to  one  of  his  officers. 
“ The  revenue  of  Etbul  arises  from  a 
Tamgha . This  tamgha  I bestowed  on 
him,  and  made  him  at  the  same  time 
Darogha  of  K&bul  and  Pan  jhir,  gave  him 
the  property  tax  levied  from  the  Harf- 
rahs  aud  conferred  on  him  the  office  of 
Captain  of  my  Guards.”  Brskine  notes 
tamgha  as  the  stamp  tax.  All  animals, 
goods,  clothes  Ac.  brought  into  the 
country  are  stamped  or  marked  and  a 
tax  collected. 
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At  the  present  time  notwithstanding  the  remission  of  various  taxes, 
by  the  blessing  of  this  ever-during  rule,  the  revenue  has  reached  the 
amount  of  six  krdrs,  seventy-three  lakhs,  six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three  ddms.  (Rs.  1,682,674-9.)  The  increase  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  improved  state  of  the  cultivation,  and  also  that  Parashdwar  and 
Ashtaghar 1 were  not  included  in  the  former  aocount,  and  lastly,  that  the 
revenue  officers  of  that  time  were  not  as  capable  as  they  are  at  present. 

Sarhar  of  Kdbtd. 

Containing  22  Mahals  : Revenue  80,507,465  Ddms  in  money  : Suyur- 
ghal  137,178  Ddms.  Cavalry,  28,187.  Infantry,  212,700. 

City  of  Kibul— Revenue,  1,275,841  Ddms.  Cavalry,  7,000.  Infantry, 
15,000. 


Dependencies  east  of  Kdbul . 


Bevenne. 

D. 

Suydrghil. 

D. 

! 

Infantry. 

Tribes. 

Tdmin  of  Bigrim  ...  .. 

„ Neknihil  (Nangnihir) 

Buldk  i Kimah  (not  recorded) 

9,692,410 

11,894,008 

1,224 

1 

200 

5,000 

North . 


Revenue. 

D. 

f 

o 

Infantry. 

Tribes. 

Timin  of  Mandriur,  ...  ... 

2,684,880 

50 

500 

„ Alishang, 

8,701,150 

1948 

50 

5000 

Alishing. 

LamghinL 

„ Alingir, 

1,544,670 

... 

500 

1000 

Buldk  Najrio, 

2,045,451 

... 

8000 

8000 

Kifir. 

Tdmin  of  Loghar, 

8,198,214 

22,960 

50 

600 

„ Badrio,  ...  ... 

418,885 

... 

50 

600 

,,  Alsii,  ...  ... 

600,000 

... 

fM 

6000 

Dilazik. 

„ Panjhir  (Panjshir), 

461,940 

... 

Pani. 

* A corruption  of  Hashtnagar,  now  a 
tahstt  of  the  Peshiwar  district.  The 
11  eight  towns”  of  whioh  it  was  com- 
posed  were  Tangi,  Shirpao,  Umrxai, 
Tnrangzai,  Usminzai,  Rajnr,  Ohirsada 


and  Paring.  The  last  two  are  seated  close 
together  in  a bend  of  the  Kibul  river  and 
the  sites  of  all  are  shown  in  Map  IV.  of 
Cunningham’s  Anot.  Geog.,  p.  46. 
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South . 


Revenue. 

D. 

! 

8oyurgb41.  Js 

D.  1 2 

s» 

d 

£ 

Tribes. 

c4 

O 

»— i 

Tum&n  of  Ban  gash, 

8,832,347 

7,087 

87,800 

Afghan. 

„ Kohat,  (var.  Kohast.  Kar- 

bast.) 

701,620 

300 

6000 

Orakzai  Ac. 

„ Naghr  (var.  Naghz.) 

864,000 

... 

1000 

7000 

Afghin,  Ba- 

uukhail.1 

„ Gard£z, 

2,030,002 

200 

1000 

Afghan. 
Hazarah  Mai- 

„ Mftidan, 

1,606,799 

1,864 

2000 

, c * 

„ Ghaznin, 

dani. 

3,7G8,642 

1,076 

i 

1000 

5000 

West. 

Revenue. 

D. 

SuyurghAl. 

D. 

1 

£ 

d 

£ 

Tribes. 

o 

G 

hH 

Tum&n  of  Farmul, 

325,712 

1000 

5000 

„ D6man  i koh, 

10,461,785 

50C0 

30,000 

,,  Ghorband 

„ Zohik  B6mi&n, 

1,674,760 

861,760 

... 

seoo 

6000 

i Hazarah  and 
Turkoman. 

... 

200 

1000 

In  the  year  77  of  the  Flight  (A.  D.  696-7)  Abdu’l  Malik  b.  Marwan 
removed  Umayyah  b.  Abdu’l  Malik  from  the  government  of  Khurasan  and 
conferred  it  upon  Hajjaj  b.  Yusuf  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  and  sent  Abdul- 
lah b.  Abu  Bakr  to  Sistan,  who  levied  an  army,  marched  against  Ran$h& 
king  of  K&bul.  The  latter  unable  to  withstand  him  took  refuge  in  the 
depths  of  the  mountains.  Abdu’llah  not  realising  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking  eagerly  pursued.  The  mountaineers  barricading  the  passes 
with  stone  breast-works,  blocked  his  road.  The  invading  force  was  hard- 
pressed  and  reduced  to  extremity  through  want  of  provisions.  Abdu’llah 
was  therefore  compelled  to  purchase  a retreat  with  the  sum  of  700,000 
dirhams , equivalent  in  present  money  value  to  3,00,000  rupees.  Shuraih  b. 
Hani  in  indignation  at  the  compact  advanced  to  an  engagement  notwith- 
standing his  being  stricken  in  years,  and  fell  bravely  fighting.  Hajjaj  on 
hearing  of  the  event,  reprimanded  Abdu’llah  and  removed  him  from  his 


* Var.  Shahu  Khail. 
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command.  In  the  year  80  (A.  D.  699)  he  appointed  Abdu'r  Rahman 
b.  Muhammad  Ash^th  to  conduct  the  war  against  Ran(h41  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  government  of  Sistan  and  the  adjacent  territory,  ^hdu’r 
Rabmin  on  his  arrival  in  Kdbul  adopted  the  former  tactics,  but  pru- 
dently occupied  each  defile  with  his  pickets  and  performing  prodigies 
of  valour,  secured  a large  booty.  The  difficulties  ofj  the  country,  how- 
ever, prevented  its  permanent  occupation.  Hajjaj  disapproving  his  re- 
treat sent  him  a severe  reprimand  in  the  following  terms : “ Although 
your  exertions  during  the  present  year  have  been  strenuous,  the  retri- 
bution demanded  by  your  dishonourable  retreat  is  that  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  take  possession  of  the  oountry.  Should 
you,  through  persistence  in  your  own  opinions  or  through  fear  of  the 
consequences  to  yourself,  refuse  to  comply  and  defer  operations  till 
the  coming  year,  you  are  removed  from  your  command,  and  are  hereby 
required  to  look  upon  Ishak  b.  Mohammad  as  your  commander  and  to 
place  yourself  under  his  orders.”  Abdu'r  Ragman,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  possession,  disloyally  formed  a compact  with  his  officers  and 
refusing  submission,  made  peace  with  the  king  of  K&bul  and  marched 
against  Hajjaj.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  that  4-bdu'llah  if  victorious 
should  altogether  withdraw  from  Kabul  and  in  no  way  molest  it,  but  if 
defeated,  the  king  should  on  his  part  afford  him  protection  and  assistance. 
Hajjaj  was  enraged  at  this  rebellions  oonduct,  and  gave  him  battle  outside 
the  walls  of  Justar.1 * *  Abdu'r  Rabmdn  was  victorious,  and  Hajj&j  retreated 
to  Ba$rah.  A second  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  rebel  was 
defeated  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Bast8  which  was  held  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants.  This  accursed  of  God  and  man,  with  a view  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Hajjdj,  seized  him  with  the  intention  of  surrendering  him  to 
Hajjaj.  The  king  of  Kdbul,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  set 
out  with  the  greatest  expedition  and  releasing  him,  returned  with  him 
to  Kdbul.  On  several  subsequent  occasions,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
king,  he  continued  the  war  but  without  success.  In  the  lunar  year  84, 
(A.  D.  703)  Ran(h6l  overcome  by  the  persuasion  and  seductive  promises  of 
Hajjaj,  sent  4-bdu'llah  to  him  as  a prisoner.  The  latter  resenting  the  dis- 
honour, whilst  on  the  road,  threw  himself  from  a precipice  and  was  killed. 

In  A.  H.  107  (A.D.  725-6)  under  the  caliphate  of  Hish&m  b.  A-hdu’l 
Malik,  Amin  b.  Abdu’llah  Kashari,  governor  of  Khurasdn  conquered  Ghor, 


1 Now  Shuster  in  Khuzistan.  It  was 

first  conquered  in  A.  H.  20  in  tha  Cali- 

phate of  Omar.  See  my  translation  of 


A.  S.  Suyuti’s  History  of  the  Caliphs, 
p.  136. 

s Basht  in  LurisUn. 
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Gharjist&n,  the  territory  of  Nimroz1  and  K&bul  and  made  (the  latter)  his 
capital.  From  that  time  continuously  under  the  dynasties  of  Umayyah 
and  4-bbds,  it  was  held  by  the  governor  of  Khurasan,  until  under  the 
S&m&nis,  Alptegin  a slave  of  that  House,  withdrew  from  their  obedience, 
took  possession  of  Ghaznin  and  Kabul  and  asserted  his  independence.  On 
his  death  Sabuktegin  father  of  the  great  Mahmud  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, and  it  continued  under  the  House  of  Ghazni.  From  this  it  passed  to 
that  of  Ghor  and  thence  into  the  possession  of  their  slaves,  one  of  whom 
was  T&ju’ddin  Eldoz.  The  kings  of  Khw&rizm  succeeded,  yielding  in  turn 
to  the  Great  K&dn  Changiz  Kli&n.  From  him  it  reverted  to  Timur  and  is 
held  by  his  descendants.  May  its  fortune,  through  the  enduring  justice, 
unstinted  clemency  and  ever  increasing  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  House,  be 
blessed  by  an  unfading  prosperity. 

AIN  16. 

The  Karoh  or  Kos. 

The  system  of  survey  and  measurement,  as  promoting  the  interests  of 
civilization  having  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  His  Majesty,  directions 
were  issued  for  the  ascertainment  of  distances  and  their  determination 
by  the  standard  measure  of  the  kos.  The  h6s  was  fixed  at  100  tandbs* 
each  consisting  of  50  Hahi  gaz,  or  of  400  poles  bans)  each  pole  of  12£ 
gaz.  Both  of  these  measurements  give  5000  gaz  to  the  kos. 

Whenever  His  Majesty  travels,  the  distances  are  recorded  in  pole- 


1 Usually  applied  to  Sejestfn.  Elliot. 
Arabs  in  8ind,  p.  172. 

a See  p.  61  of  this  Volume.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  by  Elliot.  (Baoes,  N.-W. 
P.  II.  194).  Cunningham  (Anot.  Geog.  of 
Ind.  App.  B.  p.  571)  and  Tieffenthaler 
(I.  28).  To  the  measurements  of  Abul 
Fazl,  I may  add  the  length  of  the  k6st 
as  fixed  by  B4ber.  On  Deo.  19th,  1526 
he  gave  orders,  as  his  Memoirs  record, 
to  have  the  distance  measured  between 
Agra  and  E&bul ; that  at  every  9 k6$, 
a mindr  should  be  raised  12  gas  in  height 
surmounted  by  a pavilion  ; that  at  every 
10  fcfc,  a post-house  for  6 horses  should 
be  placed.  The  k6s  was  fixed  in  con- 
formity with  the  mil  according  to  the 
following  verse  in  Turki. 


Four  thousand  paces  are  one  mCl 
Enow  that  the  men  of  Hindustan 
call  it  a kuroh. 

This  pace  is  a cubit  and  a half; 
Every  cubit  is  six  hand-breadths  ; 
Each  hand-breadth  is  six  indies ; 

and  again  each  inch 
Is  the  breadth  of  six  barleyooms. 
Enow  all  this. 

The  measuring  tandb,  was  to  consist  of 
40  ga*  or  paces,  each  measuring  one  and 
a half  of  the  oubit  that  has  been  men- 
tioned and  so  equal  to  nine  hand-breadths, 
and  100  of  these  tandbs  were  to  go  to 
one  h6s. — Erskine  adds  that  the  larger 
ga*  or  pace  was  9 band-breadths ; the 
sm  aUer  or  cubit,  6 hand-breadths. 
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measurements  by  careful  surveyors,  and  their  calculations  are  audited  by 
the  superintendent  and  inspector. 

Sh6r  Kh&n  fixed  the  h6»  at  60  jaribs , each  of  60  Sikandari  gag  which 
measurement  is  employed  in  the  Delhi  country.  In  Mdlwah  it  consists  of 
90  tandbs  of  60  gaz  each  and  in  Oujardt  is  called  the  cow  k6s,  that  is,  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a cow  can  be  heard, 
which  is  put  by  experts  at  50  jaribs.  In  Bengal  it  is  called  dhapiyah,1 * * * * * * 
which  is  the  distance  that  a fast  runner  can  traverse  at  one  breath.  Some 
assert  that  it  is  the  distance  within  whioh  a green  leaf  placed  on  the  head 
of  one  who  walks  rapidly,  will  become  dry. 

In  ancient  tables  of  measurement  b j farsakh  of  distances  and  magnitudes, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  circumference*  of  the  globe  according  to  the  method 
of  the  old  geographers,  was  8000 farsakh,  but  6,800  of  the  modern  school, 
while  all  agree  in  defining  a farsakh  as  three  k6s.  The  former  made  the 
9c6s  3000  gaz , each  gaz  of  32  digits.  The  latter  fixed  it  at  4000  gaz,  each  of 
24  digits.  The  digit  with  both  was  the  breadth  of  six  ordinary  barley- 
corns placed  front  to  back  in  succession,  and  the  breadth  of  each  barley- 
corn was  equal  to  the  thickness  of  six  hairs  of  the  mane  of  a Turki  horse. 
To  short-sighted  superficial  observers,  it  would  appear  that  these  two  sys- 
tems differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  kds,  but  it  is  clear  to  the  perspicacity  of 
the  far-seeing  that  their  conclusion  is  the  same,  and  the  apparent  difference 
is  caused  by  the  variance  in  the  number  of  the  digits  as  may  be  proved  by 
the  rule  of  proportion.  This  consists  of  four  numbers,  the  first  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  second,  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  as  for  instance,  two 
is  to  four  as  eight  is  to  sixteen.  Of  the  properties  of  this  relation  one  is 
this  that  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means, 
as  is  evident  from  the  example  above  mentioned.  The  proof  is  given  in  the 
19th  proposition  of  the  7th  book  of  Euclid8  where  the  apparent  contradic- 


1 Properly  The  word  is  Hindi 

and  not  Bengali  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  text.  It  means  a short  run  ac- 

cording to  Wilson’s  Glossary,  about  £ of 
a kos  or  half  a mile. 

* The  circumference  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  our  calculations  is  24,897 
miles  and  the  farsakh  is  about  8f  English 
miles ; there  are  of  course  many  local 

variations.  Hamda’llah  Mustaufi,  the 

author  of  the  Nuzh&t’ul  Kulub,  says  that 

the  farsakh  under  the  Kaianian  dynasty 

contained  8 miles  of  12,000  feet ; that  of 


Khwarism  was  15,000  yards  j in  Azar- 
bijan  and  Armenia,  12,000  yards,  while  in 
the  two  Ira’ks  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces it  was  reckoned  at  6000  yards,  and 
in  some  other  places  at  8000.  The  diver- 
sity is  notioed  by  Pliny.  Persce  sohoenos 
et  parasangas  alii  alia  mensura  deter- 
minant.— See  Ibn  Haukal.  Ouseley. 
Pref. 

* The  Elements  of  Euclid  were  restor- 
ed to  Europe  by  translations  from  the 
Arabic  whioh  were  begun  to  be  made 
under  the  Caliphs  Harun  and  Mamun 
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tion  is  removed.  The  ratio  of  8000  to  4000  is  the  ratio  of  24  to  32. 
Although  the  four  numbers  are  here  severally  distinct,  the  product  of 
3000  and  of  32  whioh  are  the  extremes,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  4000  and 
of  24  which  are  the  means,  namely,  96,000.  Thus  the  result  in  both  is  the 
same,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  yards  is  through  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  digits.  Each  farsdkh  therefore  consists  of  12,000  gas 
(of  24  digits)  according  to  the  measure  of  the  moderns  or  of  9000  (of  32 
digits)  according  to  the  gas  of  the  ancients.  The  properties  and  virtues  of 
these  proportional  numbers  are  manifold.  Among  them  are  the  following : 
If  one  of  the  extremes  be  unknown,  multiply  the  means  together  and 
divide  by  the  known  extreme,  and  the  quotient  is  the  unknown  extreme. 
For  instance  in  the  given  example,  if  2,  the  first  extreme,  be  unknown,  by 
multiplying  the  means  together  which  are  4 and  8,  we  get  32.  Dividing 
this  by  16,  the  quotient  (2)  is  the  unknown  extreme.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  other  extreme,  which  is  16,  be  unknown,  by  dividing  the  product  of 
the  means  by  2,  the  known  extreme,  the  quotient  is  16.  Again,  if  the 
unknown  quantity  be  one  of  the  means,  we  divide  the  product  of  the 
extremes  by  the  known  mean,  and  the  quotient  is  the  unknown  mean.  For 
example,  if  4,  the  first  mean,  be  unknown,  by  dividing  the  product  of  the 
extremes,  which  is  32,  by  the  known  mean  which  is  8,  the  quotient  is  4. 


at  a time  when  the  very  name  of  that 
geometrician  had  disappeared  from  the 
West.  Na^iru’ddin  T“si  (see  p 4,  n.  4 of 
this  Volume)  in  the  preface  to  his  Arabic 
Edition  of  the  thirteen  books  of  the 
Elements,  describes  their  original  com- 
position by  Euclid  and  the  subsequent 
addition  of  two  books  by  Hypsiolos  who 
is  disguised  under  the  name  o 
(probably  a copyist’s  error  for  ) 

of  Ascalon.  The  attempts  of  succeed- 
ing geometricians  to  add  to  or  explain 
the  Elements  are  enumerated,  and  the 
reasons  that  led  to  his  own.  This  edi- 
tion, excellent  in  type  but  somewhat 
faulty  in  the  orthography  of  the  Arabic, 
was  printed  in  Rome  in  1594  and  from 
it  I transcribe  the  enunciation  of  the 
proposition  referred  to  in  the  text. 

JjJ|| 


ijiU|  i)|  ^1  J,5I|  iwi  iJjJ| 

t.  e.  S tV1  ^ 
“ When  four  numbers  are  proportionals, 
the  product  of  the  1st  aud  4th  =■  the  pro- 
duct of  the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  if  the  product 
of  tho  1 st  and  4th  = the  prodact  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd,  the  ratio  of  tho  1st  is  to  the 
2nd  as  the  ratio  of  the  3rd  to  the  4th.” 
The  proof  follows.  The  7th,  8th  and 
9th  books  of  Euclid  treat  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  numbers  on  which 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  must  be  founded. 
The  10th  is  the  development  of  all  the 
preceding  ones,  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical. When  the  modern  system 
began  to  prevail,  these  books  were 
abandoned  to  the  antiquary.  In  Smith’s 
Dictionary  art.  Euoleides,  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  editions  of  the  Elements  are  fully 
discussed  and  enumerated. 
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And  if  the  second  mean,  8,  be  unknown,  by  dividing  the  product  of  the 
extremes  bj  4,  the  quotient  is  8. 

By  the  same  means  the  distance  and  altitude  from  the  base  of  a given 
object  can  be  ascertained.  A staff  of  a given  height  is  fixed  upright.  Its 
shadow  and  that  of  the  elevate  object  are  measured.  The  ratio  of  the 
shadow  of  the  staff  to  the  staff  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  shadow  of 
the  object-height  to  the  height  itself.  Again,  a staff  is  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  the  same  line  with  the  height  to  be  measured  and  regarded  from  such  a 
point  that  the  line  of  vision  may  pass  over  the  top  of  the  staff  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  object-height ; the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  stand-point  of 
vision  to  the  base  of  the  staff  is  to  the  height  of  the  staff  as  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  base  of  the  object  is  to  the  height  of 
the  object.  And  if  the  altitude  of  an  object  be  measured  in  a mirror 
or  water  and  the  like,  a position  must  be  taken  whence  the  incident  line  of 
vision  may  strike  the  summit  of  the  (reflected)  object-height.  The  ratio 
of  the  distance  of  the  reflected  summit  from  the  foot  of  the  spectator  is  to 
his  height  as  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  the  base 
of  the  object  is  to  the  height  of  the  object.  And  if  it  be  required  to  find 
the  depth  of  a well,  the  observer  must  stand  where  his  line  of  vision 
traversing  the  brink  of  the  well  touches  the  level  bottom  of  the  well  on  the 
side  opposite  to  him.  The  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  brink  of  the  well 
from  the  foot  of  the  observer  is  to  his  height  as  the  breadth  of  the  well  is 
to  its  depth.1 

Some  take  the  barid  as  the  standard  measure  of  length  and  make. 

1 barid  equal  to  3 farsakh . 

1 farsakh  „ 3 mil. 

1 mil  „ 12,000  bd$  (pole). 


1 bdg  „ 4 gaz. 

1 gaz  „ 24  digits. 

1 digit  „ 6 barleyoorns. 

1 barleycorn  „ 6 hairs  of  a mule’s  tail. 

According  to  the  Hindu  philosophers— 

8 barleycorns  stripped  of  husks 
and  laid  breadth- ways  make  1 digit  ( angusht ). 

24  digits  „ 1 dast  (cubit). 

4 dast  „ 1 dand  (pole  or  perch)  or  dhanuk . 

2000  dand  „ 1 karih  or  kos. 

4 karoh  „ 1 yoojana. 


1 This  method  of  oaloalating  distance 
and  altitudes  is  more  scientifically  given 
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with  illustrations  in  the  Sidhanta  Siro- 
mani  of  Pandit  Bapu  Deva. 
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Some  measure  by  the  steps  of  a woman  with  a water- jar  on  her  head 
and  carrying  a child  in  her  arms,  reckoning  a thousand  such  steps  to  a 


k6s. 


Praise  be  unto  God  tiiat  the  institutes  of  imperial  administration  hare 
been  completed  and  a general  survey  of  the  Empire,  by  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  placed  upon  record.  The  numbers  of  the  tribal  contingents  and  the 
chronology  of  the  ancient  kings  with  some  other  particulars  have  cost 
considerable  labour,  and  from  the  conflicting  accounts  received,  I was  well 
nigh  relinquishing  the  task,  but  the  decrees  of  fate  cannot  be  resisted.  I 
have  set  down  what  has  best  commended  itself  to  my  judgment,  hoping 
that  it  may  win  lustre  from  the  light  of  public  aoceptanoe  and  its  erroro 
escape  the  carping  of  illiberal  criticism. 

End  of  Volume  IT. 
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335,  838  and  n 1,  389. 

Bahldlpdr,  311. 

Bahmani  dynasty,  The,  220  n 1,  238  n 4. 
Bahriioh,  69, 172  and  n 1,  402. 

Bahrain,  56,  344,  116. 

Bahrah,  405  n 2. 

Bahrim,  808. 

Bahrim  Gor,  210,  n 4,  215  n 1. 

Bahroch,  Sarkir  of,  255. 

Baihak,  34  n 8. 

Baihaki,  al,  84  tt  8. 

Baihaki,  Khwija  Abul-Fazl,  35  ft  2. 

Baflly,  Mr.,  13  n 1. 


Baiones,  247  n 2. 

Baitarini,  The,  219  n 1. 

Bajaor,  347,  391  and  n 7,  392,  398  n 6 
401  n 8. 

Bdj  tax,  867  n 8. 

Bikarganj  District,  116  n 8. 

Bikharzi,  al,  34  ft  8. 

Bdkhtar , 278  n 8. 

Bakshu,  159. 

Baliditya,  Riji,  885. 

Bili  Hissir  404  n. 

Balandari  Kdtal,  891. 

Balandri,  891  ft  4. 

Balandshahr,  179  n 3,  284  n 2. 

Bilapdr,  229. 

Balan,  862. 

Balan  Nig,  (a  pool),  862. 

Balbhadra,  127  n 4,  318. 

Baldah,  168  and  n 2. 

Baldeo,  246  n 5. 

Baligh,  The,  8 n. 

Balfci,  26  ft  3. 

Balkafi , 47. 

Balkh,  10,  22,  85  notea  6,  7 and  10,  894, 
399,402. 

Balkhi,  al,  85  n 6. 

Balnit,  864  n 3. 

Balnith,  390-1  n 4. 

Bilnith  (Jogi),  815  and  ft  1. 

Bilnath  ka  Tila,  315  n 1. 

Baloch,  The,  337  and  n 3. 

Bal6t,  808. 

Balrima,  250  n 1. 

Balsir,  243. 

Baltal,  859  n 2. 

Baltistin,  851  n 2. 

Baltiohistan,  811,  387  n 2 and  8,  341  n 1. 
Bambhra  ka  thtil,  836  n 4. 

Bimiin,  400  and  n 1,  409-10  n 3,  (Idols 
of,  409  » 3.) 

Banikit,  33  ft  4. 

Ban  A kit  i al,  33  ft  4. 

Bandah,  228. 

Bandar  Lihari,  336. 

Bindhd,  157, 195. 

Bang,  120. 

Bangihal,  810  n 6. 
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fcangash,  401,  Tdmiu  of,  407. 

Binihil,  347,  361. 

Bani  Najrin,  57. 

Bani  Taghlib,  57. 

Bani  Umayyah,  121  a 4. 

Banj&rah,  230. 

Ban  jar  land,  63,  67,  68. 

Banjir,  Biji,  383. 

Bdns,  The,  414. 

B&nswilah,  195,  251,  267. 

Bann  Diet.,  The,  393  n 2 
Bann  Mnhallab,  345  n 1. 

Bann  Tamim  An$£ri,  345  and  n 1. 

Baoria,  tribe,  164  n 1. 

Bipi,  268,  270  n 2. 

Bappa  Rawal,  268  and  n 4. 

Bira  Banki  Diet.,  174  n 8. 

Baran,  The,  406. 

Bard  Singha , The,  858  n 3. 

Baramnla,  356  n 3,  (pass,)  859  n 2,  36  a 1. 
Birbak,  170  and  n 6,  309,  335. 

Birbak  (Shah),  149. 

Bnrbak&b&d,  120,  124,  187. 

Barbary  goat,  The,  125, 152. 

Barcelona,  25  n 5. 

B&rdi,  248  n 8. 

Bafhat  fruit,  The,  152  » 3. 

Bari,  811. 

Band  Shihi  dynasty,  The,  238  a 4. 

Bari  Dosb,  312,  (Sarkir  of,  318,)  326  n 
2,  329,  332. 

B&rikib,  399  a 1. 

Barkha  season,  The,  18. 

Barkhak&l  months,  The,  18. 

Barni,  The,  168. 

Bamagan,  242. 

Bami,  a historian,  806. 

Baroda,  242  a 13,  243  a 1, 251  n 2,  252  n. 
Baroda,  Sarkar  of,  239,  255. 

Barra,  244,  248. 

Barrnj,  216. 

Basht,  fortress  of,  413. 

Bisim,  230. 

B&sim,  Sarkir  of,  285. 

Basrah,  32  a 4,  83  a 2,  34  a 7,  60  a 2 
and  4,  121.  341  n 1,  344  n 1,  413. 
Bassi,  243. 


Bastar,  228. 

Batdi,  44* 

Batilah,  228. 

Batilah,  Sarkir  of,  110. 

Bat&n,  402,  803. 

Batiyia,  124  n 5. 

BatiHah,  231. 

Batialah,  Sarkfr  of,  237. 

Bitrak,  The,  239. 

Battini,  al,  4 n 8,  8,  23,  25, 

Batwah,  240. 

Banptir,  810  a 3. 

Bawan,  8pring  of,  358  a 4. 

Bawar  Sindh,  861. 

Biwar,  402. 

Bayinwin,  Sarkir  of,  188. 

Bsyazid  Khan,  149. 

Baybars,  Sult&n,  84  a 4. 

BaydhAwi,  Niflhim,  36  a 2. 

Biyizid,  222. 

Bayle,  Monsieur,  33  a 5. 

Bayley,  195  n 1,  231  n 8,  240  n 4 and  7, 

243  n 3 and  4,  244  n 1,  245,  a 1,  246  a 
6,  248  a 2,  261  a and  a 2,  252  a 1 and 
8,  262  a 1,  263  a 2,  264  a and  a 3, 265 
ns  2,  3 and  4,  266  as  1 and  3,  267  s, 
268  a 7. 

B&zirak  route,  399,  400  and  a 1. 

Bis  Bah&dur,  222. 

Bizohi,  124, 137. 

Bizohi,  Sarkir  of,  121, 124. 

Bazwal,  361. 

Beames,  Mr.,  161  a 1,  168  a 2,  287  a 2. 
Beta,  The,  310  a 4,  825  a 2,  326  a 2. 
Behir,  116,  120,  148,  149, 160  a 2,  157, 
170,  309,  381. 

Behir,  Sarkir  of,  163. 

Benires,  61  a 1, 158,  884,  885. 

Benires,  Sarkir  of,  89, 162. 

Bengal,  61  a 1, 116  a 1, 117  notes,  119, 
120,  122, 123  a 3,  124  » 5,  125  a 2, 
126,  127  a 2,  138  a 6,  146, 148, 149, 
150  a 2, 152, 153  a 1, 172  a 1, 180,  219 
al,  229  a 1,  804,305,306,886,415. 
Bengal,  Sdbah  of,  116, 129. 

Benou  Amidjour,  6. 

Bentley,  Mr.,  13  w 1. 
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Bertr,  Sdbah  of,  222,  229,  231  * 4,  238  » 
4,268. 

Berbrngger,  2 n 2. 

Bernier,  348  n 1.  — *8  Voyages,  366  n 1. 
Bernoulli,  89  n 8,  93  n 2,  121  * 2,  123  n 
1,  214  » 1,  246  n 6,  314  n 1. 

Beasns,  119  n 1. 

Beth,  derivation  of,  316  n 2. 

Bdth  Jilandhar,  311,— Dolb,  328. 

Bet  Jilandhar  Doib,  Sarkir  of,  316,  331. 
Betwi,  The,  196. 

Beveridge’s,  Mrs.  Akbar,  246  n 1,  404 
n 3. 

Beyt,  246  n 1. 

Bhabhut,  £48. 

Bhidar,  The,  246  and  n 6. 

Bhaddi,  89. 

Bhadawali,  309  n 3. 

Bhadra,  281. 

Bhadrichalam,  228  n 6. 

Bhadrak,  127,  148. 

Bhadril  hills,  310. 

Bhagi,  The,  311. 

Bhagavata,  The,  312  n 4. 

Bhigirathf,  The,  129  n 6. 

Bhagrat,  Rija,  147. 

Bhakar,  267,  337  n 1. 

Bhakkar,  327,  828,  338,  386,  Sarkar  of, 
839. 

Bhdl  ha  Ti rath,  246. 

Bhangrdj,  The,  124. 

Bhankdri,  243. 

Bhariitch,  Sarkar  of,  93,  176. 

Bharata,  Rija,  282. 

Bharoj,  243. 

Bhars,  The,  161  n 2. 

Bhathkhora,  Sarkir  of,  166. 

Bhit  Knnd,  246  n 6. 

Bhiti,  116  and  n 3. 

Bhitia  fort,  339  n 1. 

Bhits,  The,  249. 

Bhattiina,  166  n 2. 

Bhafti  Bijpnts,  The,  839  n 1. 

Bhatti,  The,  250  n 1. 

Bhavishya-parana,  221  n 1. 

BhawalpOr,  330  n 2. 

Bherah,  311,  322  n 1. 


Bhils,  The,  246  « 5. 
qhimaaena,  282. 

Bhimbar,  810. 

Bhimbar,  The,  822  n 1. 

Bhimbhar,  347  and  n 2. 

Bhimrdj , The,  126  n 1. 

Bhishma,  284,  285. 

Bhoja,  Biji,  197,  216  n 2,  216,  and  n 1, 
217  n 1. 

Bhnj,  260. 

Bhitm  Champah , 229  and  n 1. 

Bhurtpur,  165  n 1. 

Bhutan,  123  n 6. 

Bhuteear  temple,  364. 

Biih,  The,  304,  310,  311,  812,  326. 
Biahkund,  310. 

Biinah,  180,  181,  221  n 2. 

Bibliotheque  Royale,  843  n 2. 

Bidar,  226,  228. 

Bidaspes,  The,  811  n 1. 

Bidasta,  The,  311. 

B(ghat  The,  61  n 2,  62. 

Bigrim,  891,  392. 

Bihat,  The,  311,  812,  826  and  n 2,  365 
and  n 4,  366  n 8,  859  n 2,  361,  364 
391. 

Bijagarh,  Sarkir  of,  112,  196,  204. 
Bijainand,  215. 

Bijanag&r,  251  n. 

Bijapir,  313. 

Bija  Bio,  229. 

Bijay  Minik,  117. 

Bijiyibhinandan,  Biji,  16. 

Bikaner,  267,  271,  310,  336. 

Bikaner,  Sarkir  of,  102,  270,  277. 

Bikhan  Khin,  170. 

Bikrimjit,  197,  216,  384. 

Bikrimajit,  his  era,  15. 

Bilil-b-abi  B&rdah,  60  and  n 2. 

Bilispur,  303  n 1. 

BUdeva  Chauhin,  800. 

Bilgrim,  173. 

Bimbar,  347,  391. 

Bipisha,  The,  310. 

Birigarh,  228,  230. 

Biram,  247. 

Bird,  Mr.,  263  n 2. 
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Bir  Sing,  189  n 2* 

Birdn-i-Panjnad,  825  and  n 2,  830,  833. 
Biruwi,  863. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  810  a 7 . 

Biswah}  62. 

Biawamitra  Rikhesar,  280. 

Bisvjdnsah , 62. 

Bitifahi,  The,  47.  * 

Bloohmann,  14  a,  336  n 4. 

Bokhira,  36  a 5,  220  n 5,  399  a 2,  400  a 
1,404. 

Bolan,  The,  337  a 4. 

Bolan  ohain,  The,  365  n 8. 

Bombay,  55  a 5. 

B6rg4dn,  222. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Caloutta,  117  a 8, 
124  n 1 and  5,  151,  a 4. 

Brahmi,  18,  15,  152,  171,  a 3,  172  n 4, 
231,  313  a 2,  354,  881  a 2. 

Brahmi,  a day  of,  15,  880. 

Brahma  Gay&,  152. 

Brahm&n&b&d,  327  n 8,  336  and  n 4. 
Brahmapnra,  281  n 4. 

Brahmaputra,  The,  121. 
Brahmiwartkund,  172. 

Brihmanical  religion  abolished,  882. 
Brahmans,  The,  362  a 5,  382. 

Brahni  tribe,  The,  837  a 3. 

Brang,  355. 

Briggs,  219  a 1,  221  n 3,  222  a,  242  a, 
267  a,  305  a 2,  344  a 3,  862  a 1,  877 
n 1,  379  a 2,  380  a,  387  a 2,  388  a 2, 
889  a 1,  389  a 2,  390  « 2. 

Briggs’,  H.  G.,  cities  of  Gnjarashtara, 
240  n 7,  241  a 1 and  2,  382  n 1. 

Brimo  cow,  The,  850  a 3. 

Brin  diban,  294  a 1. 

Bring,  The,  855  n 1. 

British  Government,  The,  57-8  n 5,  58  n l . 
Broach,  242  n 7,  243  » 2,  252  it. 

Buddha,  250  n 1,  405  ft. 

Buddhism,  382. 

Buddhism  of  Asoka,  382  n 1. 

Buddhists,  The,  214  and  n 2,  882. 

Budh,  250  n 1. 

Budin,  336. 

Bughra  Khkn,  305. 


Bugiil,  390-1  n 4. 

Bugtis  tribe,  The,  337  n 4. 

Bukhiri,  al,  82  n 1. 

Bukht  N&ffar,  22,  n 8. 

Bnkeph&la,  324  n 1. 

Bundelkhand,  176  n 2,  211  n 1. 

Bnndi,  217,  n 2,  268  n 1. 

Bunhar,  The,  815  n 1. 

Bunir,  391-2  n 7. 

Burdawaih,  Ibn,  9 n 28. 

Burgess,  Mr.,  247  n 2. 

Burhin,  266  and  n 8. 

Burhin  {mid  Shih,  238  and  it  4. 
Burhinpdr,  223,  226,  238. 

Barnes,  399  w 3,  400  n 1,  409-10  » 3. 
Bdsh&nj,  11. 

Bushanji,  Abu  Ja’far,  11. 

Buwaih,  House  of,  5 n. 

By£s,  285. 

Buyide,  Family  of,  10. 

Bdzjin,  8 n. 

Buzj&ni,  al,  8 ». 

0-fflSAB,  Etymology  of,  25,  » 4. 

Cairo,  84  n 4. 

Calcutta,  117  it  3, 124  n 6, 126  it  1. 
Cambala,  118  it  8. 

Cambay,  Gulf  of,  241,  245  n 6. 
Cambridge,  223  it  4. 

Canon  Masudicus,  11. 

Cantin  of  Avicenna,  87  a. 

Carnegy,  47  it  3,  66  it  1. 

Cashapa,  381  n 2. 

Cashapmir,  881  it  2. 

Casiri,  6,  8. 

Cathay,  1 18  n 2. 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  26  a 3,  27  a 1,  67  a 1. 
Cave  of  Jamshid,  894. 

Cawnpore,  176  a 2. 

Ceylon,  14. 

Chaoh,  343  a 1 and  2,  844. 

Ohachar  land,  63,  67 . 

Qhaoknamah,  843  a 1. 

Cbadar,  268. 

Chainpur,  268. 

Chait,  174  a 1. 
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Chakarhilah,  Sarkir  of,  341. 

Chih-i-B4bil,  358  n 4. 

Ohdk>  47  n 1. 

Ohaks,  The,  365,  388,  389  n 2. 
Ghaknimah,  47  and  n 1. 

Chaloedon,  23  n 2. 

Cholkhai , The  term,  848  » 2. 

Chimand,  B4ji,  262. 

Ohamir  tribe,  The,  293  n 3. 

Ghamba,  803  n 1. 

Ohambal,  250  n 1. 

Ohambal,  The,  179, 

Ghdmpd,  262. 

Ghimpinir,  221,  240  and  n 8,  242,  245 
n 1. 

Ghimpanir,  Sarkir  of,  256. 

Ohamp4ran,  Sarkir  of,  152, 155. 

Ch&mpas,  351  n 2. 

Ghanadah,  159. 

Ghanidah,  Sarkir  of,  89, 165. 

Chanir,  90  n 1. 

Ghandar,  The,  310. 

Ghanmn&i,  230. 

Chindi,  230,  232,  301,  302. 

Chandarbans,  The,  163  a 3. 
Chandarbhiga,  The,  810. 

Ghandela,  The,  159  n 2. 

Chanderi,  Barker  of,  112,  201. 

Chandlri,  179, 195, 196. 

Ghindo,  336. 

Chandra  Brim,  159  n 2. 

Chandrap41,  215,  217  n 1. 

Ghandrapir&,  R4j&,  385. 

Chingdeo,  224. 

Ghangia  Khin,  118  n 2,  266  n 3,  400  n 1, 
414.  See  also  Jangia. 

Ohanthan,  409-10  n 3. 

Ghardmiti , 173. 

Chirmaghzir,  400  n.  1. 

Chiran  tribe,  The,  249,  250. 

Chir  Bigh,  180. 

Chardin,  893-4  n 4. 

Charikir,  400  n 1. 

Charkh,  406. 

Chirsada,  411  * 1. 

Chaste  woman,  The,  383. 

Chatar  kdt,  358. 

65 


Chatarnig,  265 
Chitwi,  229,  232. 

Chandhri,  228  n 9. 

Chanfepid,  33  n 5. 

Chaugdn , a game,  803  and  n 1. 

Chau  bins,  The,  163  n 1,  182  n 3,  191  n 1, 
217  and  n 2,  270,  300,  302. 

Chankhandi,  310. 

Chanl,  248  n 2. 

Chanpdrah,  311,  898  n 2,  401  and  n 2. 
Chan si, 151, 157. 

Cheghin  ssrii,  The,  892  n 2,  398  n 6, 
406. 

Cheghin  Seri,  898  and  n 6. 

Cheghin  Serie,  898  n 6. 

Chenib,  The,  110  n 2,  310  and  n 7,  311, 
312,  825  n 2,  326  and  n 2,  347,  385. 
Chenhat  Doib,  Sarkir  of,  321. 
Chhatiipatii,  128. 

Chibhin  ronte,  847  n 2. 

Chikar  Tirth,  224. 

Chilghozah,  406  and  n 3. 

Chin,  119. 

China,  12,  13,  20  n,  118  n 2,  304,  311. 
China  root,  The,  124  and  n 6. 

CMfcft,  240  n 1. 

Chitor,  268,  268  n 4,  269,  270. 

Chitor  Rija  Kombha,  261. 

Chitdr,  Barker  of,  102,  268,  273 . 
Chitra-ctUa,  211  a 1. 

Chitral,  391  n 2. 

Chittagong,  116  and  n 1, 119,  124,  139. 
Chiser,  805  n 2. 

Chdprah,  223,  224. 

Chronograms,  36. 

Chronology  of  the  Hindns,  13  n 1. 
Chdriwir,  247. 

Ghusero,  305  n 2. 

Cironmferenoe  of  the  globe,  415  and  n 1. 
Climate,  115  n 4. 

Clysma,  121  n 3. 

Cooheon-king,  12. 

Coins,  Kashmirian,  354  and  n 1 and  2. 
Commander,  The,  of  the  Forces,  Duties 
of,  37. 

Compass,  points  of  the,  359  a 2. 
Constantine,  26  u 2. 
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Constantin*,  26  n 2. 

Constantinople,  3 » 2,  5 n 1,  268  n 6. 

Copernioan  system,  The,  8*1. 

Copernicus,  5 n 1. 

Coptic  Era,  23,  24. 

Copts,  The,  28  it  2,  24  ft. 

Cornwall,  228  ft  4. 

Cosmos,  Humboldt’s,  86$  n 8. 

Count  Yon  Noer,  246  n 6,  404  ft  8. 

Court,  General,  881  *3  ft  7. 

Cowell,  Frof.,  223  n 4,  279  ft  1,  800  « 8, 
813  n 2. 

Cow  Eds,  The,  416. 

Crops,  division  of,  888  and  a 2. 

Ourndricdc’hana , 216,  ft  1. 

Cunningham’s  Anot.  Geog.,  168  ft  8,  228 
ft  2,  248  ft  6,  278  n 8,  812  ft  4,  815 
n 1 and  2,  824  n 1 and  2,  326  ft  2,  827 
ft  1,  839  n 1,  864  ft  3,  869  » 2,  884-6  a 
1,  390-1 » 4,  411  ft  1,  414  ft  2. 

Cunningham,  118  n 2,  247  ft  8,  281  a 1, 
296  n 1,826 » 2,  827  » 8,  380  ft  2, 
886  ft  1 and  ft  4,  837  ft  1 and  4,  339  ft 
1,  847  ft  2,  848  a ly  360  ft  3,  861  ft  2, 
864  a 8,  866  a 3,  869  ft  2,  362  ft  $,  864 
ft  3,  866  t»  1,  884-6  u 1,  891  ft  6,  400  ft 
1,  408  ft  4,  404-6  ft  6,  406  ft  1. 

Cunningham,  Lad&k,  278  n 8,  296  ft  1, 
803  ft  1,  810  a 1 and  7,  811  ft  1 and  2, 
816  ft  1 and  2. 

Cup  of  Grace,  The,  389  ft  2. 

Cursou's  (Russia  in  Central  Asia),  899 
ft  3. 

Curtins,  887  ft  1. 

Cutoh,  Gulf  of,  246  n 5,  248  n 1. 

Cutch,  249  ft  2,  250. 

Cuttack,  61  ft  2,  226. 

Cyoles,  Eha|4i,  19  and  ft  3. 

DiCBISHIirM,  268  n 2. 

Daooa,  124  n 2, 180  ft. 

Dqchhinpfirah,  858  ft  8,  369  n 2. 

Didhi  Rio,  229. 

Dihinah,  286  ft  2. 

Dihir  of  Tatfch,  844,  846. 

Dahlak,  121. 


Dahlakul  Kabir*  121  n 4. 

Dailam,  12. 

Dailami  Tables,  12. 

Daiman  Ehin,  118  * 2. 

Daitantar,  14  it. 

Daityas,  The,  14  ft. 

Dikhim&n,  860. 

Daksha,  813  ft  2. 

Dilaman,  167  n 2« 

Dalju,  886,  886  ft  1. 

Dal  (or  city  lake),  The,  866  ft  1, 860. 
Damin,  893  it  2. 

Daman,  289,  248. 

Dimarni,  224. 

Damascus,  4,  7. 

Damghir  pass.  The*  891. 

Damddara,  881. 

Damodar  H,  882. 

Dindes,  Sarkir  of,  226. 

Diodes,  Sdbah  pf,  222. 

Dand,  The,  826  and  ft  2. 

Dinishkol,  a road,  892. 

Dankaur,  284  ft  2. 

Dinyil,  Prince,  222. 

Diradas,  The,  865  ft  3. 

Darb  dialects,  The,  351  ft  2. 

Dirdu,  366,  867. 

Darrung  Dist.,  119  ft  3. 

Daryi  (mid  Shih,  288  and  ft  4. 

Daryi  Ehin  Lohini,  809,  846. 
Da&ratha,  228  n 4. 

Dasharah,  46. 

Dost  (Cubit),  128  ft  5. 

Dastur,  12,  114. 

Dastdr-ul-‘Amal,  89  it  1, 114  n. 

Didd  Ehin,  149,  264. 

Didd  Shih,  226,  261,  264. 

Daddsai,  402. 

Daulatibid,  223  n 8. 

Daulat  Ehin  Lodi,  807,  809. 

Daur,  Banu  and  Isakhel,  Sarkir  of,  898. 
Daur,  893  n 2. 

David,  862  ft  1. 

Diwir,  894,  496. 

Day,  Natural,  18. 

Day,  Artificial,  14 
Days,  The  Lunar,  17. 
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Defatl,  827  n 1,  887  and  n 1,  844  and  * 
2, 846  * 1. 

Deooan,  The,  15  n 8,  198,  215  n 2,  289, 
268,  805  and  * 2,  806,  818,  886. 

Degh,  The,  829  n 6. 

De  Gnignes,  118  * 2,  401  • 2. 

Deh  i Mfxndrah,  404. 

Deh  i Y**4b,  404. 

Delhi,  14,  85  n 10, 179,  217*2, 218,226, 
208,  266,  267,  269,  (city)  278,279*2, 
288,  800  and  * 1,808,  308*  1,  804, 
805  and  * 2,  306,  807,  809,  885,  888 
n 1,  389,  890. 

Delhi,  8ark4r  of,  104,  285. 

Delhi,  Sovereigns  of,  148,  297,  885* 

Delhi,  Stibah  of , 79,  104, 106,  278  and 
* 5,  287  * 2,  294  * 4, 415. 

Della  Valle,  898-4  * 4. 

Delmeriok,  888  n 1. 

Driagst  Bra  of  the,  22. 

Deadfa  Shihan  pass,  400  • 1. 

Deogarh,  805  * 2. 

Dera  Gbasi  Khin,  828  * 1. 

Derah  Dim  Fanih,  88Q  * 2. 

De  Sapy,  34*7,  49*^843*2. 

De  Sdentia  Stell&nim,  4*8. 

Deaht,  The,  893  n 2. 

De  Slane,  6 * 9,  7.  U&ie 
Devanagari  alphabet,  The,  851  * 2. 
Devaar,  862. 

Dewilgion,  225. 

Dewal  Rini,  (Devi),  805  * 9. 

Dewilde,  805  * 2. 

Dhachrdh,  899. 

Dhanji,  215. 

Dhankot,  401. 

Dhanpfl,  216. 

Dhapiy&h  k6g,  415. 

Dhir,  197,  244  n 1. 

Dhann  Rij  Sid,  217. 

DharangfcSp,  228. 

IFHerbelot,  5 n,  6,  8,,  9**0, 11*  12, 18  * 
8, 19  * 1 and  2*  91  o 1,  98  ft  8,  84  % 
85  ft  14,  37  n,  60  ft  1 a^dd,  118  * 2, 
119  »,  897  * 4,  848  n 1,  401  * 4. 
Dhritariahtra,  282  and  * 1,  284,  285. 

Dib,  965. 


Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  116  n. 

Digit,  The,  415. 

Dikhfls,  The,  167  » 1. 

Dittwar  Khin  Ghori,  218. 

Dilecttxs,  9. 

Dilara,  886  * 4. 

Dinkdt,  898  * 2,  401. 

Diptipfir,  218  * 2,  267,  805,  807. 
Diptlpir,  Sarkir  of,  113,  325  n 2,  331. 
Dinpanlh,  279. 

Diocletian  of  Rome,  Ira  of,  26. 

Diodorus,  886  * 4. 

Dirival,  880*.  2. 

Dirham , 55. 

Distances  and  altftndes,  calculating,  417 

* 1. 

Din,  246  ft  2. 

Din  Par  bandar,  246. 

Divdn,  50.. 

Divine  Bra,  1. 

Doth,  287  * 2,  807,  326*2,800-1*4. 
D<5k6*,  172. 

Don#,  The,  2 18. 

Deri,  The,  894  * 2* 

Dorn,  221  * 8,  808  n 2,  408  ft  2. 

Dorn’s  Afghans,  808  * 2,  898-9  * 6,  402 
n 2 and  8. 

Doshikb,  400*1. 

Dowson,  881  n 2. 

Doireonta  Elliot,  221  *3. 

Doay  (Sapplem.  Diet.  Arab.),  8*2,  851 

* 8. 

Drabdgim,  868  * 1. 

Dragpn  Silt,  The,  894. 

Dremo  hybrids,  850  * 8. 

Drona,  984. 

Brtpo  hybrids,  350j*  8. 

Drew’s  (Jummo  and  Kashmir),  810  * 7, 
848  n 1,850  *8,851*2,  365*4,  369 
*2. 

Drnyodhana,  246  n 5,  28%  283, 284,  286. 
2?so  bull  The,  850  n 8. 

Dsomo  qqw.  The,  850>*  8, 

Dddganga,  The,  855  n 1. 

Duffles,  The,  119  * 8. 

Dfflri,  997  and  1^ 

Dnmyat  nl  $o$r,  84  ft  8. 
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Dungar  Kh£?,  229. 

Ddngarpur,  251,  265  n 4. 

Durgd,  230,  281  » 6,  812  % 4,  313  » 2, 
354,  361,  366  » 1. 

Dnrl&bha,  354  n 3. 

Vurmah , a woollen  material,  355  n 3. 

Dwaip^y ana,.  282  n 1. 

Dwarka,  246  n 5,  248,  280,  ft  1. 

EdAB,  289,  241,  271. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The,  13  » 1. 

Ed.  Thomas,  Mr.  231  » 4,  262  it  1,  382 

« 1. 

Egypt,  8,  32  n 2,  34  ft  5,  56,  60, 403. 

Eichhoru,  32  n 6. 

Elapatra,  824  it  2. 

Eldoz,  414. 

Elephant,  year  of  the,  27  and  n 1. 

Eliohpdr,  229. 

El-kh£ni  Tables,  4 n 4, 11,  14  and  * 1, 
19  it  1,  21. 

Elliot’s  Arabs  in  Sind,  327  n 3,  842  n, 
343  n 1 and  2,  344  n 1 and  2,  396  ft 
2,  414  it 1. 

Elliot’s  Bibliographical  Index,  38  it  4,  36 
si,  8 and  4,  813  n 2. 

Elliot’s  History  of  India,  123  n 1,  357 
nl. 

Elliot’s  Raoes,  116  n 2,  163  n 1 and  3, 
166  it  2,  174  n 4,  182  n 3,  188  notes, 
184  it  1,  185  n , 186  it,  191  » 1,  194  it  1, 
203  it  4,  250  it  1,  278  it  1,  286  it,  287  it 
2,  290  it,  294  n 8,  296  it  1,  367  ft  8,  414 
» 2. 

Elliot  (Sir  H.),  47  ft  1,  89  it  1,  90  it  2,  93 
it  2,  96  it  1,  105  it,  114  it,  161  it  1, 167 
ft  1, 168  it  2,  287  ft  2,  296  n 1,  328  n 1 
329  n 1,  387  n 1,  342  n 1. 

Ellora,  305  n 2. 

Elphinstone,  409  it  2. 

Elphinstone’s  C&bul,  893  n 1,  894  n 4, 
398-9  n 6,  401  it  1 and  4,  402  n 2,  406 
it  6,  408  it  1. 

Elphinstone’s  India,  216  it  3,  221  n 8, 
226  it  1,  227  it  2,  263  » 2,  271  a 1,  304 
».  8,  344  n 8. 


Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans,  3 a 2,  4 
n 3. 

England,  228  » 1. 

Epochs  of  the  Hindfis,  15. 

Era,  Astronomical,  21. 

Era,  Augustan,  25. 

Era,  Christian,  26. 

Era,  Coptic,  23. 

Era  of  Adam,  21* 

Era  of  Arridsens,  23. 

Era  of  Bukht  N&ff&r,  22. 

Era  of  the  Deluge,  22. 

Era  of  the  Hindds,  15. 

Era,  Jewish,  21. 

Era,  Syro-Macedonian,  24. 

Era,  the  Judhishthira,  15. 

Era,  the  Kha{4i,  19. 

Era,  Turkish,  20. 

Erkj,  Sarkdr  of,  96. 

Erskine,  124  it  5,  263  and  it  4,  264  a 1, 
826  n 2,  888  it  1,  348  n'JL,  390  * 3, 
391  n2,  892  n 2,  398  a 2, 3 and  4,  894 
n 4,  897  n 1,  898-9  n 6,  899  n 1 and  3, 
400  n 1,  401  it  2,  403  ft  5,  406  it  2, 409 
u 1,  410  a 1,  414  a 2. 

Etawdh,  185  it  1,  809. 

Ethiopia,  121. 

Euclid,  6 n,  416  and  n 2.  Elements  of, 
4 it  4,  415-16  it  2. 

Euripides,  53  it  1. 

Europe,  240,  415-16  ti  3. 

Europeans,  The,  124,  243. 

Eurydioe,  23  it  1. 

£jdlat,  56  ft  2. 

F ADDAN,  66. 

Fadhl-b-Sahl,  9. 

Fadhiil-nl-Muldk,  36. 

Fahhid,  al,  11. 

Fdkhir  <Ali  Nasabi,  11. 

Farah,  893  and  n 3. 

Farghdna,  220  it  6,  408  it  2. 

F&rb&t  nl  Mulk  Risti  EMn,  263  ft  4. 
Farid  Khin,  808. 

Farid-i-Shakarganj,  281. 

Farmul,  398-9  n 6,  399,  401,  407  ft  4. 
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Farmnli  Persians,  898-9  n 6. 

Firs,  885. 

First,  al,  85  and  it  8. 

Far$akhf  The  415,  415-16  n 2,  416. 

Far**,  al,  226  a 4. 

F4rd|i  Dynasty,  222  a l and  2. 

Firdki  Prinoes,  The,  224,  227  a 2. 

Fatiwa  $»zi  Khin,  56  a 8. 

Fatiwa  Atlamgiri,  56  a 8. 

Fatfcibid,  Sarkir  of,  182,  840  n 8. 

Fatl?  B hah,  149,  352  a 1. 

Fati?  Shih  of  Kashmir,  889  and  n 2. 
Fatl?pdr,  176,  a 2,  180. 

Fatfenllah  Bahmani,  288  and  n 4. 

Faxiri,  al,  9. 

Fergusson,  279  n 2. 

Ferishta,  159  a 2,  170  a 1,  172  w 2,  219  n 

1,  220  a 2 and  5,  221  a 8,  223  n 1,  263 
a 1,  265  w 4,  266  *8,  279  n 8,  298 
a 1,  299  a 8,  802  a 1,  803  n 1 and 

2,  304  n 3,  805  n 2,  308  a 1,  2,  8, 
and  6,  309  a 1,  2,  3,  4,  811  w 8, 
827  n 2,  334  w 6,  335  n 1,  841,  342  n, 
846  n 2,  847  n 1,  852  a 1,  862  n 1,  864 
a 8,  877  » 1,879  a 5, 1,2,  8,  4,  887  n 

1,  2 and  3,  388  n 1 and  2,  889  a 1 and 

2,  390  a 2. 

Ferozp&r,  825,  826  and  n 2. 

Fihrisfc,  3 * 8,  4 a 3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
Firdausi,  34. 

Firdzibid,  183  a 3,  279  and  a 2. 

Fir6z  Khilji,  807. 

Flrdskoh,  802. 

Firdz  Shih,  149,  169  n 1, 172,  218  and  n 
2,  221  a 3,  280,  293  a 2,  299  a 8,  303, 
846. 

Firdz  Shih  of  Multin,  385. 

Firdz  Tnghlnk,  293  n 2,  345  a 2. 

Flora,  nomenclature  of  Indian,  409  » 1. 
fortunate  Islands,  The,  327  a 2. 
Flowers,  worn,  118  and  n 1. 

Forster’s  Travels,  404  a. 

Fofa,  49  a 2. 

Fofaddr , 49. 

Foujddr,  The,  40. 

France,  25  a 5. 

Frey  tag,  88  a 2. 


Fnrdfit,  taxes,  58,  867  a 8. 

Futdb  Aitham,  88  a 1. 

Fyxibkd,  286  a 4. 

GrABBI,  401  a 8. 

Gajha,  160. 

Ga<jihi,  149. 

Gadhsar,  155  a 8. 

Giekwir,  The,  248  a 2. 

Gigrdn,  Sarkir  of,  209. 

Gajpati,  126. 

Gajpati,  The,  219  a 1. 

Gakkhar  country,  347. 

Gakkhars,  The,  888  a 1,  390  and  a 4. 
Gilnah,  222. 

Galongara,  The,  826  a 2. 

Gandamak,  406  n 3. 

Gandxvi,  826,  837. 

Gandha-pila,  215  a 1. 

Gandhira,  405  a. 

Gandharb,  216  and  n 1. 

Gindhiri,  285. 

Gandha-rdpa,  215  a 1. 

Gangah,  The,  239,  247. 

Qangajal , 124. 

Ganges,  The,  116  a 1,  120  and  a 5,  150, 
167, 168  a 8, 167  « 2, 179, 224,  228,  247, 
260  a 1,  271,  278. 

Ganjah,  381,  Sage  of  — , 881. 

Ganjdri,  The,  127. 

Gardez,  407. 

Garh,  229. 

G&fha,  195, 196. 

Garha  Hindis,  196  a 2. 

Gar  hi,  116  and  a 1. 

Garmsir,  894  and  a 4,  396. 

Garrow  country,  The,  126  a. 

Garni,  270. 

Gaur,  122,  129  a 6. 

Gaur  Tagas,  The,  287  a 2. 

Gautama,  228. 

QauMhar , 9. 

Giwfl,  229. 

GiwOgarh,  228. 

Giwil,  Sarkir  of,  232. 

Gayi,  152. 
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Oayal , The,  119  and  n 8. 

Gayia,  The  three,  88a 

Qaz,  The  seven  kinds  of,  69,  66. 

QaM-i-8audat  69. 

Gas,  The  Ilihf,  68. 

Gehlot  dynasty,  268  n 4 
Gehlot  tribe,  The,  247,  268. 

Geloonda,  280  n 1. 

Gesenius,  81  n 2. 

Ghaggar,  The,  246  • 8* 

Ghaghar,  The,  171, 278, 880  a 2. 
Ghandak,  The,  160. 

Qhandhir,  248. 

Ghira,  The,  166  » 1 
Gharlri,  9. 

Ghir  i Shih,  894 
Gharjistin,  898,  414. 

Ghitampdr,  157, 179. 

Ghisin  Khin,  29  n 2,  36  * 0. 

Ghizlpur,  Sarkir  of,  90,  162. 

Ghaznah,  115  * 2. 

Ghasni,  217,  802,  803,  885,  847,  898  * 6, 
402,  608  ft  2. 

Ghasni,  House  of,  414 
Ghaznin,  898,  414 
Ghilzai,  408  and  * 2. 

Qhiy  lith-nd-din,  |48. 

Glpyithndd'n  Balkan,  2J8,  879,  880,  898, 
804,  806. 

Ghiyath-nd-dix^  Ilkbifti,  29  * 2. 
Ghiyith-ud-din  Jamshld,  12.  , 
Ghiyithnddin  Tughlafc  Shih,  809. 

Ghizni  Khin,  226. 

Ghogah,  241, 244,  247. 

Ghor,  893  and  * 8,  896,  899,  409  a 1, 
413. 

Ghoraghit,  8arifir  of,  188,.  186. 
Ghorband,  etymology  pf,  4p9  * l. 
Ghorband,  Tdmim  of,  409. 

Ghorband  (valley),  400  and  n 1 . 

Ghori  dynasty,  270  n 3*  898,  414 
Ghurghusht,  402. 

Gibbon’s  Deoline  and  fall,  2&9  n 6,  2$ 
«il. 

Gilgit,  849,  866. 

Gir,  245. 

Girnil,  246. 


Girnir,  268  a 7. 

Girni,  The,  223. 

Gladwin,  14  »,  25  » 2,  26  » 2,  60  * 4 68 
n 1,  67  a 6 and  6, 69  a &,  84  a,  U9  a 
2,  121  n 5,  122  a 8, 124  a 3, 128  a 4 
129  a4,  180a,  161  a 3, 163  a 2,  186  a 
1,  195  a 8,  196*1,  201  a 8,  218*4 
225  n 11,  843  * 8,  846  *8,  247  a 8, 
262*,  826  n % 836  * 9 and  4 887  * 4 
840  *8,  860  * 1,  887  * X* 

Gobi  desert,  865  a 8* 

Gobind  E4e  Gehlrft,  801, 

Godaveri,  The,  16  a,  216  a 2, 228  and  n 6, 
Godhri,  Sarkir  of,  257. 

God!  (Gnmti),  The,  171, 178. 

Gogra,  The,  171,  805. 

Gohel  tribe,  The*  247  » 4 851,  271. 
Gohelwirah,  244 
Gond  dynasty,  The,  196,  * 2. 
Gondhwinah,  228,  809. 

Gopadit,  388. 

Oopatha  JlrdAmana,  818  a 1 
Gorakhpur,  Sarkir  of,  93, 170,  174. 
Qorak+tth,  314  a 1,  315  a 1. 

Qoraknith  ka  Tila,  815  * 1. 

Qorakpur,  4 r*a  of,  116, 

Goree  Debbi,  814  * 1. 

Govardhan,  294  * 1- 

Great  Range,  ?ass  of  the,  848  * 1. 

Great  Tibet,  347, 858,  363,  860,  890. 
Greoian  Bra,.  24 
Greece,  82  * 2, 119. 

Griffith’s  Rimiyan,  223  a 4. 

Gugaira,  910.  * 1. 

Gohrigi,  802. 

Gujarat,  180,  195,  196,  214  <15  « 2,218, 
219,  221,  261,  268,  266,  267,  271,  803, 
806,  807,  386,  889,  345  * 2,  346,  886, 
415. 

Gujarit,  princes  of,  259. 

Gujarit,  S&bah  of,  238. 

Gujar  Khin,  390-1  a 4 
Gulgula,  409-10  * 3. 

Guliina,  890-1  * 4 
GhU-i-Na8r(ns  126. 

Gulistin,  The,  30  « 1,  37  n 1,  40  n 1. 
Gnlkanah,  404  n. 
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Gnrgini  tables,  The,  IS,  14,  84,  88,  80. 
Gwalior,  158,  181,  821  « 8,  887  n 8,  850 
a 1,808. 

Gwalior,  Sarktr  of,  9«,  187. 

HiBABH,  7 n. 

Qabshi,  866  • 8. 

H14aoti,  868,  871. 

B ifr  tribe,  871. 

Badibat-al-9abiib,  408  » 1. 

Hiehimdn,  866. 

gifia  Xbru,  86  » 4. 

Btfis  of  Shirts,  148. 

gifli  Bakhnah,  gardens  of,  881. 

Haft  Baohah  heights,  The,  400. 

Haft  Paikar,  a poem,  881  a 4. 
Haidardbid,  336  a 4,  340  a 1. 

Haider  Malar,  871  * 6. 

H*ji  Abdul  Wahhdb,  279. 

H*ji  Iliyd*  Al*.  148. 

H*ji  Khalifa,  8,  9, 10,  )1,  89  a 9,88  a 1* 
88  a ft. 

9iji  Pit,  The,  347-8  a 8. 

Hdjipdr,  150, 152, 155. 

Hajjdj,  844,  b-Ydsof,  418,  418. 

Hijkdn,  Sarkdr  of,  840. 

Hajpfc&t-i-  Hindostdn,  246  n 6. 

Hakim  AH  Miskawaih,  88  a 8. 

Hdkim  b.  Jabala  aj  Abdi,  844  n 2. 
Hakim  8an*i,  408. 

Hdla,  886  a 4. 

Hall,  Dr.,  216  a 8. 

Hallar,  248*3,260  aft. 

Halthal,  868. 

Hamaddn,  161 1»  6. 
flamfoah,  The,  83  a 2. 

Hamdn'Uah  Mnstanfi,  415  a 1. 

Hdmid  Marwarddi,  7 n. 

Hamir,  270. 

Hammer- Pnrgst&ll,  8 n 3,  4 n 1,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  896  nft. 

H*m«a  Ispahini,  851  a 8. 

Qanafi  sect,  The,  852  a 1. 

Sand*  sheep,  The,  850  and  n 3,  858. 
Hanglu  stag,  858  a 8. 

Hints,  281. 


H4ns6t,  248. 

Haran,  The,  246. 

Haranj,  269. 

Harbans,  The,  285. 

Hardwdr,  812  a 4. 

Hariana,  166  a 2. 

Hari  Chand,  846. 

Haridds  Viharidda,  246  « 8. 

Hari  Manual,  281. 

Haripnr,  808  n 1. 

Harirdjd,  877  a 1. 

Hdn,  The,  826. 

Harmatelia,  886  a 4. 

Harpah,  125. 

Harrin,  4 a 8,  6. 

Haroh,  The,  824  a 2,  890  n 4. 

Harowtee,  268  n 1. 

Har,  The,  826. 

Hdrtin-b-al  Mnnajjhn,  9. 

Hdrdn  nr  Bashid,  82  a 4,  59,  415-16  n 2. 
Hdrdt  and  Mdrdt,  Well  of,  868  a 4. 
Hasan  Niadm  Bhdh,  288  n 4. 

Hasan  of  Kashmir,  Boltin,  889. 
Hdshimfyah,  The,  60. 

Hashtnagar,  411  and  a 1. 

Hfa0,12. 

Hifilpdr,  179, 195. 

Hastibhanj,  Pass  of,  847  and  n 8,  882, 
888  a 1. 

Hastinipdr,  282,  288. 

Hasti  Watar,  388  a 1. 

Hatid,  229. 

Hatkars,  The,  280. 

Haveli,  168  n 2. 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  842  a. 

Hasira  hills,  894-5  a 4. 

Hasdr&h,  811. 

Hassrahs,  The,  401  aad  a 4. 

Hasdrah,  Sarkdr  of,  111. 

Helmand,  The,  894  a 2,  8 and  4. 
Hemarth,  210  and  a 4,  215  and  a 1. 
Herat,  6,  8,  85  a 5>  148  a 1, 89ft  a 8. 
Herbert,  Sir  T.,  258  » 1* 

Heronries  of  Kashmir,  862  a 4. 
Hesidrns,  The,  810  a 2. 

Hijaj,  841  n 1. 

Hiji«i  26  a 3,  27,  32,  387. 
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Hijili,  116  a 3. 

Hijiyak  pass,  The,  400  a 1. 

Hijrah,  Era  of  the,  26,  27,  30. 

Hilil  at  Tamfmi,  845  a 1. 

Hill  of  the  Elephant,  315  n 1. 
Himalayas,  The,  125  n 1,  347, 363  a 8. 
^imtr,  215  n 1. 

Hindiah,  222,  22 8,  229. 

Hinduism,  390-1  n 4. 

Hindu  K<5h,  398,  899. 

Hindu  Kush,  399  a 3. 

Hindustan,  15  a 2,  55,  61,  62,  170  n 6, 
809,  312,  336,  347,  348,  883,  884,  385, 
887,  888,  389,  391,  892,  399. 

Hindus,  The,  352. 

Hindyah,  Sarkir  of,  112,  191,  207. 
Hipparohus,  3 and  a 2. 

Hiram,  Itiji,  884. 

Hirmand,  The,  894,  895. 

Hi*ir,  166  a 2,  278,  281. 

Etyir  Firosah,  Sarkir  of,  105,  298. 
Hishim  b.  Abdul  Malik,  413. 

Historia  Dynastiarum,  33  a 3. 

History  of  the  Caliphs,  344  a 2. 

Holi  festival,  The,  46. 

Hope  and  Fergusson's  Architecture  of 
Ahmedibid,  141  a 1. 

Horace,  311  a 1. 

Hoshang,  181,  197,  218,  219  and  a 1,  219, 
220,  808. 

Bubal , The,  idol,  26  a 3. 
tfudaifah,  60  and  a 5. 

H4gla , 128  a 5. 

Hugli,  125  and  n 2. 

Hugel's  Travels,  855  n 4,  358  n 4. 
Huliku,  4 w 4,  12,  19  a 1,  401  a 4,  402. 
^jlnl  win,  59  a. 

Humiydn,  61,  128,  124  a 5,  149,  170  n 
6,  221,  266,  279  and  a 2,  886,  890  and 
a 1,  396. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  865  a 3. 
Qunain-b-Isb^k  al  fbidi,  6 a. 

Huniya  sheep,  850  a 3. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.,  882  a 1. 

Hunter’s  Orissa,  126  a 4,  127  a 2,  128 
a,  129  a 1,  2 and  3. 

Hupiin,  400  a 1. 


Hurmusin,  27  and  a 4. 

Husim-b-Sihin,  6 a. 

Husain,  88,  a 1. 

Husain  Mirza,  Sutyin,  846. 

Husain  II,  of  Mtlwah,  886. 

Husain  I,  Sul  tin,  of  Milwah,  335. 
Husain  Shared,  170,  220. 

Hushka,  362  a 5. 

Hushkapdra,  356  a 8. 

Hwen  Th gang,  324  a 2,  380  a 2,  849  a 2, 
354  a 8,  865  a 8,  890-1  a 4,  891-2  a 7. 
Hydaspes,  The,  811  a 1. 

Hydraotes,  The,  310  a 5. 

Hypatia,  23  a 1. 

Hyphasis,  The,  810. 

Hypsioles,  416  a. 

IbN  ABI  LAILA,  60  and  » 1. 

Ibn  Abi  Safari,  10. 

Ibn  Bailor,  351  a 3. 

Ibn  Ba$uta,  899  a 3. 

Ibn  Hajar*s  Biog.  Diet.,  60  n 5. 

Ibn  Haufcal,  827  a 1,  399  a 3,  408  a 1, 
415  a 1. 

Ibn  Hishim,  27  a,  32  a 1. 

Ibn  Kathir,  34  a 1. 

Ibn  Khillikin,  4 a 3,  6,  7,  9,  32  notes,  88 
a 2,  84  a 5 and  8,  60  a 2 and  6. 

Ibn  Kntaibah,  32  a 6. 

Ibn  Saljra,  10. 

Ibn  Sam&in,  10. 

Ibn  Sina,  see  Avicenna. 

Ibn  §dff,  10. 

Ibn  uP  Aflam,  4 and  a 10. 

Ibn  ul  Athir,  844  a 2. 

Ibn  ul  Mufraffaa,  83  a 2. 

Ibn-ush-Shitir,  8. 

Ibn  us  Sikkit,  33  a. 

Ibn  Yunus,  6 a 1, 12. 

Ibn  Ydsuf  al  Mafti^i,  9. 

Ibrihim  Lodi,  Sult&n,  149,  266. 

Ibrahim  Mikri,  389  a 3. 

Ibrihim  of  Kashmir,  389  and  a 3. 
Ibrihim,  Bulkin,  169,  170  a 6,  219,  807. 

(8har*i,  308,)  309. 

IVbii  Khin,  307. 
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mil  al,  18. 

Iklili  Canon,  12. 

I#of,  115. 

Ddrng,  289  u 8. 

IHabiMd,  158. 

Ilahabid,  Eulers  of,  168. 

Ilahibis,  Sarkir  of,  161. 

Rdhi  Era,  1 it  1,  30,  43. 

Rdhi  Qcu,  61,  62. 

Ilkhinian  Dynasty  of  Persia,  29  n 2. 

lm*d  Sh&h,  238  and  n 4. 

Jmid  u'l  Mnlk,  238  and  it  4,  265,  2 66  n 2. 

(mad  al  Malk,  of  MultAn,  335. 

ImMah,  105  n 3. 

Imposts,  remitted,  66. 

Inch,  356. 

Imperial  Gazetteer,  114  if,  116  it  1, 119 
ns  2 and  3,  120  it  5 and  6,  121  ns  1, 
2 and  5,  123  it  1 and  3,  124  it  2 and  4, 
126  n 1,  127  it  1 and  4,  129  it  6,  151  it 
1,  152  it  1,  160  it  1,  161  it  2,  164  it  1, 
169  it  8,  171  n 5,  178  it,  225  n 1,  228  it 
6,  281  it  4,  240  it  3 and  5,  212  it  1,  243 
ns  2,  3 and  4,  244  it  16,  245  « 2,  246  it 
2 and  5,  247  n 2 and  5,  248  it  2,  251 
notes,  255  it  1,  268  ns  2,  8 and  4,  273 
n 7,  309  n 8,  310  it  20  and  4,  314  n 1, 
824  » 2,  327  n 8,  336  n 1 338  n 2,  355 
» 1,  382  n 1,  405  n. 

Indore,  230. 

Indra,  214  n 2,  294  a 1. 

Indra's  Heaven,  215  it  1,  280  n 1. 

Indradaman,  127. 

Indra jeo,  230. 

Indrapat,  278,  279. 

Indraprastha,  246  * 5,  278  n 2,  283,  286 

Al. 

Indus  frontier,  The,  390  n 1. 

Indus,  The,  119  it  1, 121  n 2,  246  n 3,  281 
* 1,  310  n 2,  811  and  n 3,  326  and  n 2, 
327  and  n 1,  328,  330  n 2,  336  n 4,  337* 
n 1,  838,  381  n 2,  892,  893  n 2,  898. 

Indus  valley,  The,  844  n 2. 

Jr4fc  Al,  8,  69  »,  60,110  it  1,  220  n 4,  240, 
265,  344,  362  n 1,  889. 

Ira^s,  The  two,  415  n 1. 

Ir&n,  66,  56,  57, 115,  278,  300,  385. 
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Trdvati,  The,  810. 

Irij,  Sarkir  of,  187. 

{sa  Afghan,  117  and  n 1. 

Isa  bin  Ali,  83  it  2. 

Isakhail,  893  n 2. 

Isakhails,  The,  893  n 2. 

Isha  Bryri,  860  n 2. 

Isfcik  b.  Muhammad,  413. 
lshib&ri,  861. 

Iskandari , 61. 

Iskandari  Gat , 61. 

Iskardo,  865  n 3. 

I?14h  ul  Mantilfc  83  it,  34  it  8. 

Islimabid,  105  it  3,  280,  358  it  4. 

IsUm  Kh&n,  308. 

Istfm  Shah,  221  n 3. 

Isphahin,  161  it  6,  381. 

I?til£b£t  ul  Punoon,  9. 

Itchh,  863.  i 

f timid  Khin,  266  » 3,  267. 

J abardaht  164  it  1. 

Jach,  343. 

Jddon , 250  it  1. 

Jafar  Khin,  163  n 1. 

Jagadathi,  230. 

Jagann&th,  126  n 6, 127, 129  n 1. 

Jagat,  289,  244  n 1,  248. 

Jagdalik,  405  it  8. 

Jiglr  grants,  867  n 4. 

Jagtini  Afghins,  402. 

Jahingir,  1 it  1,  189  n 2,  311  n 1,  848  n 1. 
Jahangir  IJLuli  Beg,  149. 

Jahinkushi,  35  n 14,  36. 

Jah£nnum&,  279. 

Jaichand,  271. 

Jaichand  Rath6r,  Baj£,  300,  301,  802. 
Jainism,  882  and  n 1. 

Jains,  The,  245,  247,  249  and  n 2,  261 
n 4,  271  it  7,  382  n 1. 

Jaisalmir,  267,  271,  826. 

Jai  Sing  Deva,  R£j£,  197. 

Jai  Singh,  263. 

Jaitwahs,  The,  248,  250. 

Jajja,  886. 

J&jnagar,  219. 
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J6jpur,  219  n 1. 

JaUUb£d,  89,  168,  891  n 5. 

JaHl  Khin,  221  n 3,  309. 

JaUlpdr,  286,  316  tt  1,  324  n 1 
JaUluddin,  218. 

JaUluddin  Astaribidi,  220. 

JaUluddin  Khilji,  Sultfn,  306. 

JaUluddin  Rumi,  39  n 2. 

JaUluddin  Saljulp,  29. 

JaUladdln,  Saltan,  149. 

Jalandhar,  314  n 1,  315  n 2. 

Jalandhar,  Sarkar  of,  1 10. 

J&landhari  relics,  313. 

Jalesar,  Sarkir  of,  126,  142. 

Jaldka,  R4j i,  382. 

J£l<5r,  239,  270,  271. 

J4m,  260,  345. 

Jamdl,  281. 

Jamand,  402. 

Jdrnawdr,  240  n 1. 

Jam  Bdnhatiyah,  345. 

J4m  Bayazid,  386. 

Jimbtiji,  242. 

Jdmbnsar,  242,  n 9. 

J4m  Fatfc  Khan,  346. 

(—  Sikandar,  son  of,  846). 

J&m  Fir6z,  346. 

Jamhur,  327  n 3. 

Jami*,  The  8 25. 

Jami  dynasty,  The,  841  n 1. 

J4mi'  at  Taw&rikh,  86  n 3. 

Jamkdt , 13  and  n 4. 

Jam  Likha,  249  n 2. 

Jammu,  23,  347,  389  n 1 . Governor  of, 
347  tt  3,  348  tt  2,  850  tt  3,  354  n 2,  355 
ft  4,  856  tt  8,  363  tt  3,  868  tt  1,  883  tt  1, 
393  n 2. 

Jammti,  R4j6  of,  887  and  n 3. 

Jamnah,  The,  239,  247. 

J&m  Nanda,  346. 

Jdmdd,  222,  224. 

Jam  R&wal,  249  n 2,  250. 

Jamshld,  28,  842  n,  346. 

Jamshid  of  Kashmir,  877  tt  1. 

Jamshidi  Canon,  The,  12. 

J6m  Taghlak,  346. 

Janaka,  382. 


Jangiz  Khan,  29  n 2,  83  « 4. 

Jannat£b£d,  122,  131. 

Japhet,  118  n 2. 

J&ra,  249  n 2. 

Jarak,  840  n 1. 

Jarasandha  Raja,  381. 

Jarcjah  tribe,  The,  260  and  n 1,  339. 
J&reja  Rajputs,  The,  249  n 2. 

Jarib , 55,  61  n 2,  62,  388. 

Jarrett’s  History  of  the  Caliphs,  226  n 4, 
413  n 1. 

J&rsah,  286  n 2. 

Jasaskardeva,  Raj  4,  386, 

Jasrat,  R4j&,  223  and  n 4. 

Jasrat  Shaikha  Ghakar,  388  tt  1. 

Jat  clans,  The,  294  n 4. 

Jannpnr,  Sarkar  of,  89,  163. 

Jaanpur,  157, 158,  169,  169  n 1,  170  » 6, 
218,  220,  266,  307,  309. 

Jauzhart  9,  10. 

Jaazharayn,  9. 

Java,  123  n 4. 

Jawila  Mukhi,  314  n 1,  315  n 2. 

J 4war,  268  n 3. 

Jaxartes,  The,  399  n 2. 

Jayaohand,  217. 

Jayandra,  R4j4,  383. 

*e  minister,  383. 

Jayapfpa,  Raja,  385. 

Jechna  D<5ab,  The,  311  n 4. 

Jenha$,  311. 

Jerdon,  125  n 1. 

Jerusalem,  22  n 8. 

Jetanpdr,  230. 

Jewan  Singh,  270  n 2. 

Jewish  Era,  21. 

Jewish  year,  21. 

Jhalwarah,  242,  249. 

Jhinjhm&r,  249. 

Jh4rab,  260. 

Jhelam,  The,  311  n 1,  315  « 1,  325  * % 
326  and  n 2,  356  n 1,  365  n 1,  390  » 4. 
Jib&l,  al,  59  n, 

Jibbil,  route,  347  n 2. 

Jihdt,  tax,  58,  367  n 8. 

Jilam,  402. 

Jilan,  392  n 4. 
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Jftpal,  217. 

Jitpil  Chaohin,  217. 

Jityaty  67. 

Job,  171. 

Jobnithnagar,  311  n 2. 

Jodhpir,  271. 

Jodhpur  Princes,  The,  271  ft  1. 

Jodhpur,  Sarkir  of,  102,  270*  276. 

Johila,  The,  150. 

John  of  Castile,  25  n 5. 

J6mbasi,  242. 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  13  n 1. 

Jorjini,  Al,  304  n 1. 

Joseph,  362  n 1. 

Joiodri , 223. 

Jftd,  405  n 2. 

Jndhishthira,  Bijl,  15,  883. 

J6di,  Mount,  405  n 2. 

Jdi  Khati'bin,  404. 

Jdi  Pul-i-mautin,  404. 

Jnmna,  The,  120  and  n 5,167, 179,  278, 
279,  281,  805,  808  n 8. 

Jdnahgaph,  245. 

Jnnaid,  345  ft  1. 

Jurjdn,  85  ft  10. 

Jnshka,  prince,  862  ft  5. 

Jnshkapdra,  356  ft  3,  362  ft  6. 

Justin,  342  ft. 

Jnsjin,  85  n 10. 

Jdsjini,  al,  86  and  n 10,  304  n 1. 

Kasbah,  The,  26, 168. 

Kabir  MaWd,  128, 171. 

Kahir  of  Abu*  Mashar,  10. 

Kabirnddin  {ra^i,  85  ft  11 . 

Edbul,  115  and  » 3,  809,  311  « 3,  312, 
338  » 1,  347,  367  ft  3,  890  » 1,  391  ft  5, 
892,  393,  394,  398-9  n 6,  400  ft  1,  401 
n 1,  411,  412,  418,  414. 

Kibul,  Dependencies  north  of,  411. 

„ „ east  of,  411. 

„ „ south  of,  412. 

„ „ west  of,  412. 

„ (river),  The,  392,  399  ft  1,  411  ft  1. 
„ Sarkir  of,  175  ft  1,  398,  411. 
Kibnl,  Subah  of,  115,  347. 


Eibul,  Territory  of,  410  and  ft  1.  Beve 
nue  of — , 410  n 1. 

Each,  336,  337. 

Kaohak<5t,  324  ft  2. 

Eachch  Gandava,  337  ft  4,  344. 

Kaohohh,  250,  344  ft  2. 

Kadiy  an  animal,  350  n 3. 
tfadir  Ehin,  148,  181,  221. 

Eiflristin,  390  ft  3,  392  ft  2*  398  ft  6,  406 

ft.  1. 

Edfirs,  The,  406. 

Kafizy  55. 

Eafdr,  305  ft  2,  306. 

Eagalwila,  401  ft  2. 

E4hl<5r  hills,  310. 

Eaianian  dynasty,  The,  415  n 2. 
Eaiddrah,  12. 

Eai  Ehnsru,  118  n 2,  305. 

Eailisa  lull,  121  n 2,  310  » 2,  313  ft  2. 
Kiim  bi  amri’  llih,  al  8 ft  22. 

Kiira  Ehini,  The,  194  n 1. 

Eiimnr  hills,  157  » 8. 

Eai-pim-fou,  118  n 3. 

Ehji  Chak,  890. 

Eakapnr,  356  ft  3. 

Eakaris,  402  n 3. 

Eaki,  Eh.  $atbaddw,  303  ft  2. 

Eikrdn,  Sarkir  of,  112, 

Eilabagh,  401  n 2. 

Ealang  Pantfpit,  Sarkir  of,  126,  144. 
Eili  Pahir,  128. 

Kilit,  394. 

Kalit  Banjirah,  393. 

Edit  Bhairon,  an  idol,  159. 

Ealila  wa  Dimna,  83  n 2,  39. 

Ealinga,  The,  230  n 1. 

Eilinjar,  158,  159. 

Kalinjar,  Sarkir  of,  90,  166. 

Eili  Sind,  The,  195. 

Eiliyidah,  196. 

Eallam,  229. 

Eallam,  Sarkir  of,  232,  235. 

Ealmini  tribe,  837. 

Eilpi,  Sarkir  of,  97,  184. 

Edlpi,  The,  179,  181,  308. 

Eimikhya,  relics,  318. 

Eamdl  nd  din,  217. 
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Kambar,  361. 

Ifambar  Ver,  847. 

Kambhiyat,  241,  239. 

Kambuva,  856  n 3. 

Kimeh,  406  n 1. 

Kimeh  river,  The,  892  n 2. 

Kimil,  a canon,  12. 

Kimjeo,  231. 

Kimptir,  856  n 3. 

Kamrij,  813,  365  and  ft  1,  867,  868,  881. 
Kamrij  Tract,  The,  370. 

Kimrdp,  117,  218,  313. 

Kanirak  Temple,  128  n 4 and  129  n 2. 
Kananj,  169  n 8,  171  a 1 and  5,  181,  261, 
262, 271  and  n 1,  and  280  n 2,  800,  345. 
Kananj,  Sarkir  of,  96,  184,  199, 170,  171, 
179,  309  n 3. 

gandahir,  887,  846,  881,  886,  890  and  a 
1,  894  and  n 2,  395,  396,  898  and  * 6, 
400,  402  « 8,  408. 

Kandahar,  Dependencies  east  of,  897. 

„ „ sonth  of,  897. 

„ „ north  „ 898. 

„ „ west  „ 398. 

$andahir,  Sark&r  of,  847,  893,  896. 
Kandanrah  cakes,  181. 

K&ngra,  808  n 1,  310  n 6,  812,  814  a 1, 
866»  1. 

Kiniguram,  401  n 2. 

Kanishka,  862  n 5,  405  n. 

Kanishkapfira,  366  n 8. 

Kankroli,  278  a 7. 

KanHty  44. 

Kindri,  182.  • 

Kan  si,  148. 

Kantat,  89,  158. 

Kantk<5t,  250. 

Kdn'bngOy  The,  47  ft  3,  66. 

Kanya-Kubji,  280  n 2. 

Kaparthala,  810  n 3. 

JTor,  66  a 2. 
fcaribigh,  398. 

Kariohi,  837  n 1,  844  a 2. 

Kirah,  mountains,  887  and  ft  4. 
Karakoram,  118  n 8. 

Karamn£s6,  The,  151  and  a 1. 

Karan,  268. 


Koran  Eie,  3C5  ft  2. 

Kararini  Afghan  tribe,  393,  402. 

Karbala,  33  a 1. 

Karewah,  358  a 4. 

Kargdn,  365. 

Kari,  242. 

Karkola  dynasty,  The,  854  a 8. 

Karkun , The/  45,  66  and  n 1. 

Kama,  284. 

Kami,  367. 

Kamil,  293  a 3. 

Karpah,  a road,  401. 

Earth,  or  K6sy  The,  414  and  n 2,  415. 

Karindi,  226. 

Karrah,  167  n 2,  168  a 2,  805. 

Karrah,  Sarkir  of,  90,  167. 

Kishghar,  311,  865,  390,  391  and  n 2, 
892,  404  n 5. 

Kishi,  al,  29  a 2. 

Kashmir,  172  n 2,  310  and  n 7,  811,  S12, 
313,  843,  348  a 1,  351  and  ft  2,  852  * 1, 
854  n 2.  (Religion  of,  354  and  nS) 
356  « 8,  858,  2, 8,  and  4,  862  a 456, 863 
and  a 1 and  3,  865  n ],  866  a 4,  871  • 
6,  377  a 1,  880  and  a 881  a 2,  883, 
884,  885,  886,  887  and  a 1,  388  and  a 1 
and  2,  389  and  a 8,  390  and  a 2 and  4, 
891. 

Kashmir,  Land  of,  866  n 4. 

Kashmir,  Routes  into,  857  a 3. 

Kashmir,  Sarkir  of,  347,  868. 

Kashmir,  Sovereigns  of,  871,  880— An- 
nals of  — , 380. 

Kashmirian  roofs,  349  a 1.  K — dialects, 
351  n 2,  — characters,  351  a 2. 

Kashmirians,  Vices  of  the,  349  a 2. 

Kisi  (Benares),  158,. 

Kasia  regio,  881  ft  2. 

Kisim  Barid,  288  n 4. 

Kis  race,  The,  881  n 2. 

Kasyapa,  The  ascetic,  881  and  n 2. 

Katak  Benares,  811  a 8. 

Kathae,  368  n 1. 

Kithis,  The,  248  and  n 4. 

Kithiiwir,  239  a 1,  241  ft  2,  242  a 1, 343 
a 5,  248  ft  3 & 4,  249  a 2. 

Katjuri,  The,  127  a 1. 
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Katfr,  390  and  n 3,  391,  399,  406. 

Kanpla  Deri,  305  n 2. 

Kaoravas,  The,  282,  288,  284. 

Zauris,  126. 

Kauthar,  862  n 8. 

Kiwi,  248. 

Kiyeth  Princes,  145. 

Kizi  All,  866,  and  n 6,  867. 

Kizihattah,  120. 

$izi  Khin,  56  n 8. 

Kizflbishis,  The,  897  and  n 4. 

Kizi  Shihibnddin,  169. 

Kati,  the,  41. 

Kimidah,  12. 

Kazwini,  I^amdullah  Mustaufl,  86  ft  1, 
416  n 2. 

Kedir  Riji,  169  ft  2. 

Keldkhari,  279. 

Zsorofc,  The,  126. 

Keppler,  5 ft  1. 

Kerini  Afghins,  The,  898  n 2. 

Khach,  826. 

Kbagendrapnra,  856  ft  8. 

Khaibar  pass,  899.  * 

Khairibid,  Sarkir,  of,  98, 176,  278. 

Rh&td it,  The,  118  ft  2. 

Kbilid  bin  Abdul  Malik  al  Marwasi, 
4 and  ft  1,  7. 

Kbalifatibid,  Sarkir  of,  128, 181. 
KhAlifah  lands,  867  ft  4. 

Khilsah  lands  of  Kashmir,  866  n 4. 
Khamsah  of  Nizimi,  805,  881  ft  4. 
Khanamnsha,  856  ft  8. 

Khin  Biligh,  118  and  ft  2. 

Khindes,  116,  208  n 2,  222,  228  ft  4,  225 
t»  1,  226,  227,  281  n 4,  239,  253  n,  266. 
Khandiwi,  248. 

Khini  Era,  29. 

Khin-i-Shahid,  804,  805. 

Khin  Jahin,  226  n 4. 

Khinfrih-i-Muilla  monastery,  The,  855 
ft  4. 

Khinpir,  830  * 2. 

Khdrdy  240  n 1. 

Kharaksin,  218. 

Kharals,  The,  880  n 1. 

Kharmi  sheep,  The,  850  ft  8. 


Kharwdr,  394. 

Khis  Khel,  248  ft  2. 

Khasra,  48. 

Khata,  82,  118  and  ft  2,  121,  885. 

Kh&tii  Kings,  History  of  the,  83  n 4. 
Khatii  tables,  12. 

Khatpur,  326. 

Khatri  Princes,  144. 

Khaftir,  837,  358. 

Kh&ftd,  241  ini. 

Khatwir,  mountains,  310,  311. 

Khawik  pass,  899  and  n 3,  400  n 1, 
Khdwar , 278  n 8. 

Khiwarpirah,  359  and  ft  2. 

Khizin,  al,  al  Marwazi,  11. 

Kbelit,  887  ft  4. 

Kher,  271. 

Kheri,  173. 

Kbirlah,  229. 

Kherlah,  Sarkir  of,  282,  288. 

K het  batdi , 44. 

Khilji,  Mufcd.  Bakbtiir,  148. 

Khiljf  Snltans,  The,  197,  298,  805,  307. 
Khinjin,  400  and  n 1. 

Khir&d  Nimah,  a poem,  881  ft  4. 

Khirdj , 65,  57. 

Khirdji  lands,  66,  57. 

Khizr  Khin,  149,  218,  — 227,  805  and 
806,  .807,  308  and  ft  1. 

Khizr  Khini,  a poem,  304  ft  3,  806  n 
Khizr  the  Prophet,  803  ft  2,  404. 
Khizribid,  278.  t 

Khoihima,  364. 

Khojend,  119  n 1. 

Khokhar  tribe,  388. 

Khrin,  358. 

Khndibanda  Mnfed,  36  n 3. 

Khnligat  nl  Ansib,  401  n 8,  402  n 3. 
Khola?at  nt  Tawarikb,  120  ft  1,  122  n 1, 
150  nl. 

Khnlna  Dist.,  116  n 3. 

Khxmamob,  856  ft  3 

Kbnrisin,  5 n 1,  7,  85  w 10,  110  n 1,  889, 
394,  899  ft  2,  400  and  ft  1,  401  n 4,  412, 
413,  414. 

Khnshalghar,  401  n 2. 

Khnsrau  Khin,  806. 
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Kb ob raw  wa  Shinn,  a poem  of  Nizimi, 
881  n 4. 

Khatlin,  892  and  a 4. 

Khuziaah,  tribe  of,  26  n 8. 

Khuzistin,  418  a 1, 

Khwajagi,  Maulina,  170. 

Khwijah  Abdulfcidir,  Musician,  889. 
Khwijah  Abnl  Fazl,  35  a 18. 

Khwijah  Hama,  404. 

Khwijah  Khawend  S$id,  409  a 2. 
Khwijah  Mandnd  Cbaahti,  409  a 2. 
Khwajab  Na#£r,  see  Najiruddin 
Khwijah  Quicksand,  The,  409  it  2. 
Khwijah  Ba8bidi  Tabib,  86  a 8. 

Khwijah  Beg  i-Bawin,  409. 

Khwijah  Boshanii,  404. 

Khwijah  8arwar,  218. 

Khwijah  Seb  Yirsn,  409  it  2. 

Khwirazmi  tables,  9. 

Khwirazmi,  Aliuddin,  al,  11. 

Khwirizm,  36  n 2,  414,  415  a 1. 

Kibchak  pass,  400  and  n 1. 

Kih,  226. 

Kila  Beiza,  400  n 1, 

Kindi,  al,  10. 

King  Arthur,  223  n 4. 

King,  Dr  117  a 8, 124  a 1,  151  » 4,  291 
n 1,  849  n 1,  851  » 3,  357  n 2,  363  it  3. 
King’s  cave,  The,  894. 

Kiraj,  344  n 2. 

Kirin  us  Sa$dain,  167  a 2,  279,  805. 

Kirat  Sing^i,  Rajah,  159. 

Kiranli,  250  it  1. 

Kirtnin,  67. 

Kirmini,  Tables,  11. 

Kirmini  tribe,  837  it  3. 

Kirthar,  mountains,  887  nn  2,  4. 

KUdri,  161. 

Kisban,  881. 

Kisban  Ganga,  347.  The  — , 847 , 391. 
Kishtwirah,  810  it  7,  385. 

Kistni,  The,  280  n 1. 

Kitibd-Rashldi,  The,  852  n 1. 
Kitib-ul-Anwi,  7 a. 

Kitab  nl  Fihrist,  see  Fibrist,  al. 

Kitib  nl  Maairif,  32  a 6. 

Kitab  T&h&rat,  5 


Kiyira  Bandar,  124. 

Kivi  Afghans,  The,  893  a 2.  . 

Kddi,  The,  195. 

Kohat,  393  it  2,  407  n 2. 

Kohbir,  337  and  n 2. 

Koh  Diman,  408  n 5,  409  a 2. 
Koh-i-Sulaimin,  355. 

Kokar  Nig  (spring)  356  and  a 2. 

K61is,  The,  245  n 6,  271. 

K61,  Sarkir  of,  97,  186. 

Kombhalmir,  268. 

Kondi  Koliy&t,  245. 

Korahyir,  337  » 2. 

Korarah,  Sarkir  of,  90,  167. 

Korarab,  town  of,  167  i«l. 

Koru  Pandu  temple,  358  a 4. 

Kdrkbatri,  a shrine,  404. 

Korrah,  167  n 1 and  a 2. 

Kdriuir,  246. 

K6a}  The,  116  a 2,  414. 

Kosab  Nig,  862  n 8. 

Kotahdevi,  377  a 1. 

Kotah,  217  n 2,  268  n 1. 

Kotah  pdohah , The,  338  and  a 1. 

Kotli,  347  a 8. 

Kotihir,  358. 

Kotipili,  228  a 6. 

K6tpdtli,  182. 

Kotri  Pariyab,  Sarkir  of,  209. 

K<5tri,  Sarkir  of,  112. 

Kotwdly  Duties  of  the,  41. 

Koyikhai,  The,  127  n 1. 

Kripaoharaya,  284. 

Krishna,  127,  246  a 5,  248,  250  a 1, 280 
a 1 284,  285,  294  a 1. 

Kritvarmie,  284. 

Krokala,  844  a 2. 

Kubad,  55. 

Kublai  Khin,  12,  118  a 2. 

Kuddmahf  The,  65  n 2. 

Kuoh,  117,  121. 

Kufah,  27  » 3,  33,  60  n 1. 

Knli  Kutb  Shih,  230  a 1. 

Kulutas,  The  281  n 4. 

Knllor  Kiher,  405  n 2. 

Kalla,  281  n 4,  (mountains),  810  and  a 4 
Kulzum  (Bed  Sea)  121. 
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Eumion  (hills),  278,  280. 

Kum&on,  S&rkar  of,  105,  289. 

Eumirila,  214  n 2. 

Enmirpil  Solanki,  263. 

Knmberani  tribe,  The,  337  n 8. 

$umiB,  34  n 8. 

$umn£ti  Hasan-b-Ali,  al,  12. 

Kunar,  The,  390  «i  3,  405  n 1. 

Eunbhis,  The,  163  n 2. 

Eunduz,  220  n 5,  399  n 8. 

Eunlr,  392  and  n 2 and  4. 

Eunti,  285. 

Eu^warpil,  217. 

Kur'an,  al,  27  n 3,  82  n 5. 

Kurmi,  163  n 2* 

Kurram,  The,  398*9  n 6,  401  n 2. 
Eurukshetra,  246  #i  5,  281  and  n 5,  282, 
283,284. 

Korn,  IUj6,  282. 

Eushin  valley,  400  n 1 . 

Kdehy£r-b-  Kenin  al  IJanbali,  8,  25. 

Eusik,  280  n 2. 

Kufds  cow,  The,  172  n 2,  280.  * 

^b-i-Aalam,  240  n 7,  241. 

£utb  minar,  279,  n 2,  303  n 1. 

Kn\b  Shihi  dynasty,  230  n 1. 

Kutbuddm,  ( a general),  271  n 1. 
$utbuddin  Ahmad  Shih,  261. 

^u^buddln  Aibak,  148,  263,  802. 
l£ntbuddin  Mubarak  Shih,  306. 
$ntbuddin  of  Kashmir,  377  n 1,  379  n 1, 
887. 

Kutbuddin,  Sultin,  279,  280,  303. 
Kutbuddin,  Sultin,  of  Multin,  334  n 6, 
835. 

Kutbuddm  LTshi,  279,  803. 

£utb  ul  Hulk,  280. 

Kuthir,  362. 

Katiya  Gunir,  176  n 2. 

Kntlugh  Nigar  Khinum,  220  n 5. 

Kuttook,  126,  143. 

Lochmahkul,  The,  855. 

Ladik,  118  n 2 

Ladakh,  351  n 2,  409-10  n 3. 

Ladiki  sheep,  350  n 3. 


| Lahore,  110,  180  n 5,  304,  305,  115,  312, 
326  n 1,  390. 

! Lahore,  Sdbah  of,  81,  110,  111,  116,  310, 

| 315  n 2,  326  n 2,  327,  366  n 1. 

1 Laila  wa  Majnun,  a poem  of  Nizami, 
381  n 4. 

Lakha,  Jim,  249  n 2. 

! Lakhmul,  263. 

| Lakhnauti,  115,  122,  181,  148. 

, Lakkhi,  337  and  n 2 and  4. 

| Lala-Koal,  363  n 1. 

Laland&r,  404. 

! Lalang,  222. 

Lalitaditya,  856  n 3,  864  n 3,  885. 
Lalitipifa,  Riji,  386. 

Laila  Rookh,  305  n 2. 

Lalmi , signification  of  the  term,  348  n 2. 
Lama,  409-10  n 8. 

Lamghin,  405,  and  n 1,  406. 

Lamghanit,  406  n. 

L4m  or  Laraek,  406. 

Lane,  1 n 2,  57  n 4,  59  n. 

Langih  family,  The,  834  n 6,  386. 

Langar  Khin,  336. 

Lanka  islet,  The,  864  n 1. 

Lir,  363,  390. 

Larissa,  23  n 1. 

Lassa,  409-10  n 3. 

Lassen,  406  n 1. 

Latlean  fruit,  The,  124  and  n 1. 

Lavah  of  Kashmir,  381. 

Lavapur,  381. 

Leech,  899  n 3. 

Lees,  Captain  Nassau,  35  n 10. 

Lerant,  The, 

Lesser  Canon,  7 *. 

Levant,  The,  49  n 2. 

Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  3 ti  1, 
14  n 2,  28  n 1. 

Leyden,  Dr.  352  n 1. 

Lidar,  The,  359  n 1 and  2. 

Lion  Dynasty,  The,  219  n 1. 

Lithoxyle,  JjLutb-i-Ailam’s,  240  n 7. 
Little  Cutch,  250. 

Little  K&bul,  399  n 1. 

Little  Tibet,  347,  349,  364. 

Liver-Eater,  The,  338. 
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Lodi  dynasty,  The,  170  n 0,  180  n 3. 
Loghar,  Tdmdn  of,  406. 

Lohdwar,  (Lahdr),  312. 

Londoners,  The,  196  n 1. 

Lord,  Dr.,  400  n 1. 

Loti  A*m,  117  n 8. 

Lucknow,  173. 

Luoknow,  Sarkdr  of,  93,  177. 

Lddhidnah,  278,  810. 

Lunar,  230. 

Lunar,  The,  race,  250  n 1,  280  n 2. 
Luristan,  413  n 2. 

Lushais,  The,  119  n & 

aocabees,  The  book  of,  26  n 8. 
Macedonia,  23,  24. 

Mdchhdmd,  864. 

Machiapora,  865  n 2. 

Machhdkhan^d,  242. 

Mdohhlwdrah,  310. 

Maddin,  60  n 6. 

Madan  Mahal,  196  n 2. 

Maddran,  Sarkdr  of,  116, 125, 141. 
Mader,  400  n 1. 

Madhdpdr,  246  n 6. 

Maghribi,  al,  19  n 1,  24. 

Maghs,  The,  120. 

Magical  practices,  117  and  n 2. 

Mahdbdh,  214. 

Mahdbhdrata,  The,  121  n 1, 147,  214  n 2, 
280  n 1,  282,  284. 

Mahdohin,  118  and  n 2. 

M abide  va,  120,  173,  224,  228,  249,  313, 
864, 358,  360,  364,  380. 

Mahddeya  mountain,  351. 

Mahdmdya,  (a  shrine),  812,  313. 
Mah&nadi,  The,  126  and  127  n 1. 
Mahendri,  The,  250. 

Mdhi  Kdnta,  250  n 2. 

Mahim,  243. 

Mahkardbdd,  228. 

Mahkar,  Sarkar  of,  230,  237. 

Mahmdd  son  of  Abu  S$id,  220  » 5. 
Mahmud  IX,  of  Mdlwah  220,  221,  809. 
Mahmdd  Bigarah  Bdji,  226,  240  n 8. 
Mahmdd  II,  of  Multdn,  335. 


Mahmdd  Gawan,  238  n 4. 

Mahmud  1 of  Gujardt,  227,  248,  26L 
264,  265  n 1,  346,  389. 

Mahmdd  Khan,  389. 

Mahmdd  Khilji,  Sul  tin,  220  and  n 8, 
807,  835. 

Mabmdddbdd,  128,  241. 

Mahmdddbdd,  Sarkdr  of,  132. 

Mahmdd,  Sul  tin,  of  Ghazni,  158,  172 
and  n 1,  241,  263,  414. 

Mahmdd  Tughlafc,  218  n 2. 

Mahmudi , (coin),  252  » 1. 

Mahoba,  167  n 2. 

Mdh6r,  Sarkdr  of,  285. 

Mdh6r,  228,  230. 

Mahram  Beg  Kotab,  890. 

Mahrattas,  The,  248  n 4,  250  n 2. 

Mahum  Anagah,  404. 

Mdhroa , Etymology  of,  1 and  n 2,  27. 
Maiddn,  402. 

Maimand,  895. 

Maimdn-b-Mihrdn,  1 n 2. 

Majur  the  Turk,  6. 

Majhand , a flower,  151. 

Majmdaah,  a canon,  8. 

Makhad,  402  n 3. 

MakhdUf , 110  n 1. 

Makhzan  ul  Balighat,  85. 
Makhzani-Afghdni,  221  n 3. 

Makhzani  Asrdr,  a poem,  381  n 4. 

Mdly  58. 

Malabar,  123  n 4. 

Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia,  897  n A 
Maldeva,  217,  271. 

Mdldeva  Chauhdn,  270. 

Malik  Ali  Mubdrak,  148. 

Malik  Aydz,  248. 

Malik  Abdullah,  265. 

Malik  Bari  Bhat,  889  n 1. 

Malik  Fakhruddin,  148. 

Malik  Ghdzi,  806. 

Malik  Kdji,  389  n 3. 

Malik  Kdld.  808  n 6. 

„ Firdz,  308  « 6. 

„ Muhammad,  308  n 6. 

„ Khwdjah,  308  n 6. 

Malik  of  Khdndesh,  218  n 2. 
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Malik  Kabfr-i-Anlia,  279. 

Malik  Mardin  Danlat  Rhin,  307,  308  n 

1. 

Malik  Mnfarrak  Salfim,  263  m 4. 

Malik  Baji,  226. 

Malik  Shabin,  265. 

Malik  Sarwar,  169. 

Malik  Shaikh  808  n 1. 

Malik  ash  Shark,  167  n 2. 

Malik  Yir-i-Pirin,  279, 

Maliki  Era,  29. 

Malkimad,  224. 

Malkaud  Baj  pats,  392. 

Mallu  Khin,  169,  221,  807. 

Malwah,  Prinoes  of,  210. 

Milwah,  Sdb&h  of,  86,  112,  115, 195,  214. 
Miilwah,  86  n 1,  179,  217,  218,  221,  222, 
239,  305  » 2,  80S,  309,  335,  415. 
Momelnke  dynasty,  The,  84  n 5. 
Mdtminiahj  gas,  60. 

Mimdn,  Bn  2 and  8,  4 n 1,  7,  9,  10,  60, 
415-16  » 2. 

Mamrdz  Khan,  149. 

Minasarowar,  a lake,  310  n 2. 

Manchdr,  a lake,  338. 

Min^al,  268 
Mindalik,  245  n 1. 

Mandan,  197. 

Mandav  hills,  The,  245  n 6. 

Mandelsloe,  893-4  n 4. 

Man  do,  219  n 1. 

Mando,  Sarkir  of,  206. 

Mandlaer,  Sarkir  of,  190. 

Mandraur,  Tuman  of,  106. 

Mandu,  196. 

Manor,  150,  151. 

Mangala,  315  n 1. 

Mangrdj,  250. 

Manglor,  246,  247. 

Mangl6r,  391  and  n 7. 

Manga  Khin,  29  n 2. 

Mini,  345  n 2. 

Manikdmg,  Sarkar  of,  236. 

Minikdmg,  230. 

Month , a title,  117. 

M&nik  Deva  Chauhan,  217. 

Minikpdr,  Sarkir  of,  90,  164,  170. 

67 


Minikya  Rai,  217  nS. 

Manku  2$££n,  402. 

Mann,  Mr.,  118  n 1. 

Man?6rah,  327  and  n 3,  336  n 4. 

Man?dr,  al,  9,  10,  38  n 2,  60. 

Man?dr  b.  Jamb  dr,  345  n 1. 

Mann,  381  n 2. 

Mann,  appears,  15. 

Mann,  age  of  a,  380  n 1. 

Manned,  231  n 4, 

Manns,  The,  15  and  n 2. 

Manvontaroj  of  a Mann,  880  n 1. 

Mir,  The,  355. 

Marighah,  4 and  n 4,  19  a 1. 

Marco  Polo,  118  nn  2 and  8. 

Mariohi,  381  n 2. 

Marot,  880  n 2. 

Mardsdr,  Sarkir  of,  208. 

Marmion,  407  n 1. 

Marrij,  868  and  n 1. 

Marrij  Tract,  The,  868. 

Marris  tribe,  The,  337  n 4. 

Martand,  358  n 4,  365  n 1 . 

Martyrs,  Era  of  the,  23  n 2. 

Mara  Atfwin,  358. 

Marw,  see  Mery. 

Marwah,  al,  27  *. 

Marwarrdd,  7 n 16.  35  n 10. 

Marwfir,  268,  270,  271  and  n 1 and  7. 

Prinoes  of,  271  n 7. 

Marws,  The  two,  7 n 18. 

Maisir*nl  Umar  a,  The,  337  » 2. 

Masadd  Khan,  220. 

Masaddi,  al,  11,  81  n 8,  84  » 4,  327-8  » 
3. 

Masadd  Shih  of  Ghazni.  408  n 1. 
Mishallah,  10. 

Masnawi  of  Jalil-nddin  Ed  mi,  39. 
Masson,  391  n 5,  409*  10  n 3. 

Massouah,  121  n 4. 

Mast  Ali  Ghdri,  403. 

Matalhdmah,  862. 

Matan,  358  and  n 4. 

Mathura,  181,  248,  381. 

Mitrignpta,  Raja,  384,  885.  . 

Mato,  408  n 2. 

Man,  158. 
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Maulina  M a mu’ d din,  394. 

Maulina  Ya^ub  C hark  hi,  406. 

Maulina  Muhammad,  279. 

Maurice  of  Constantinople,  268  n 6. 
Mayaptir,  312  n 4. 

Maya,  312  n 4. 

Mizanderan,  6 n 1. 

Mnzkuri , The  term,  130  n 8,  340  n 8. 
McCrindle,  118  a 2,  120  n 1 and  4. 
Measures  of  length,  417. 

Measures,  Linear,  116  n 2. 

Mecca,  4 » 2,  26  n 3,  27  and  « 8,  82  n 8, 

66. 

Medical  Plants.  Bentley  and  Trimen, 
357  n 2. 

Medina,  27  and  a 8,  82  n 1. 

Midni  Rio,  231. 

Medni  Hie,  221  n 1. 

Megavihan,  Riji,  384. 

Meghna,  116  n 3. 

Mehwasi  estates,  The,  252  n. 

Mekrin,  326,  386,  343,  344  and  n 2. 
Melgarh,  228,  229. 

Menaki,  280  n 2. 

Menelaus,  5 w. 

Merij,  365  n 1. 

Merv,  4 ft  1,  7,  32  un  4 and  6. 

Mewar,  220,  221  n 2,  268  and  a 4,  269 
Rinas  of,  270  n 2. 

Me  wit,  307. 

Miin  Doab,  115. 

Michael  the  III,  3 n 2. 

Miohni,  811  n 3. 

Midnapur,  126  n 1. 

Mihirkal,  Riji,  882. 

Mihron,  The,  327  and  n 1 , 886  n 4. 

Mikil,  Ibn  ul,  35  n 11. 

Mi^lamah,  a canon,  12. 

Mikldti  cloth,  355  n 3. 

Jftt,  The,  414  n 2. 

Mim}  118  n 2. 

Minah  tribe,  271. 

Mines  de  1’  Orient,  a book,  893  n 8. 

Mir  4dl , The,  41. 

Mir  Hasan,  '804. 

Mir  Khusru,  167  a 2,  804  and  a 8,  305. 


Mir  Muhammad  Ndr  Bakhsh,  352  n 1, 
389  n 2. 

Mir  Said  4li  Hamadini,  355,  387,  392 
and  n 4.  (His  monastery,  355  n 4). 
Mir  Zu’n  Ndn  Beg,  346. 

Mirin  Mubirak,  227. 

Mirin  Muhammad,  227,  266. 

Mirin  Mubarak  Shih,  266  n 3. 

Mirin  Shih  Mirza,  220  n 4. 

Mirin  Shih,  226,  227,  266. 
Mir,4t-i*A^madi,  268  a 2. 

Mir, it  ul  Janin,  84  a 6. 
Mir,4t-i»Sikandari,  268-4  n 4,  264  n 1, 
266  a 8. 

Miru,  Mount,  14a 
Mirzi  Haidar,  390. 

Mirzi  Haidar  Doghlit,  352  n 1. 

Mirzi  Tsa,  846,  347  n 1. 

Mirzi  J4ni  Beg,  347  and  n 1. 

Mirza  K4mr4n,  336,  390. 

Mirz4  Shah  Rukh,  308. 

Mirz4  Ulugh  Beg  of  K4bul,  392. 

Mirzi  Ulugh  Beg.  6. 

Modha,  160. 

Moghulistin,  220  n 5. 

Mohmund,  401  a 1. 

Mohwah,  247. 

Moj,  330  a 2. 

Monghir  Plate,  The,  145  n 1. 

Monier  Williams,  800  a 3. 

Montgomery  District,  829  n 6,  830  a 1. 
Months  of  different  eras  tabulated,  81. 
Months,  Four  kinds  of  Hindu,  16. 

Month,  Intercalary,  17. 

Month,  synodical,  14  2 a. 

Month,  solar,  14. 

Month,  Lunar,  14. 

M<5r4,  250. 

Morbi,  242. 

Moodkee,  326  a 2. 

Moore,  305  n 2. 

Moorcroft,  349  n 1 and  2,  350  a 3,  356  n 
3,  358  a 4, 359  a 2,  360  a 2,  361  n 4,  363 
a 1,  365  n 8,  366  a 4,  400  a 1,  409  n 3. 
Moses,  352  a 1. 

Mount  £bd,  217  n 2,  246  a 3,  251. 
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Mount  Ararat)  405  n 2. 

Mount  K&siun,  7 n 15. 

Muajamul  Buld&n,  11,  33  n 4,  115  n 3, 
116  ft  121  n 3. 

Muatabar  of  Sanjari,  11. 

Mnatadhid,  6,  9,  29  « 3. 

MuiLwiyah,  344  and  n 2. 

Mub4rakAb4d,  308  n 3. 

Mubarak  Khan,  306. 

Mubarak  Khizr,  180  n'a5. 

Mubarak  of  Sind,  346. 

MubArak  Shdh,  169,  219,  220,  308. 
Mubarak  8Mb  Ghaukandi,  226,  227. 
MubAriz  KhAn,  221  and  n 3. 

Mufrad,  al,  12. 

Mughals,  The,  36  n 2,  118  n 2 and  3,  167 
n 1,  304,  305,  335,  346  n 3,  389  ft  3. 
Mughirah  Abul  Aa$,  344. 

Mughni,  al,  8. 

Muhammad,  27  n 1,  28  ft  8,  60  ft  5,  159  n 
2,  226  n 4,  352  n 1,  408. 

Muhammad  AAzam’s  Hist,  of  Kashmir, 
364  n 1. 

Mnhammad-b-  Ayyub,  12. 
Muhammad-b-Ishih,  32,  n 1. 
Muhammad-b-KhAlid,  4 n 1. 

Muhammad- b- Musa,  9. 

Muhammad  BAfci,  347  n 1. 

Muhammad  Balkhi,  35  n 6. 

Muhammad  Ghori,  271  ft  1,  334  n 6. 
Muhammad  Qasib  Tabari,  11. 
Muhammad  J£Asim,  334  ft  5,  341  n 1 
344,  345. 

Muhammad  Kh&n,  149,  389,  890. 
Muhammad  Khilji  I,  306,  807,  808. 
Muhammad  MirzA,  SulfAn,  220  n 5. 
Muhammad  Payandah,  347  and  ft  1. 
Muhammad  ShAh  A£di),  221  n 3,  280. 
Muhammad  ShAh  of  Allahabad,  170  n 3. 
Muhammad  ShAh  II  Babmani,  238  n 1. 
Muhammad  ShAh  of  Kashmir,  379  n 4, 
889  and  n 3,  390. 

Muhammad  ShAh,  of  Malwah,  220. 
Muhammad  Shah  Sayyidi,  808. 
Muhammad  Son]of  Feroz  Shah,  263. 
Muhammad  Tughluk,  226  ft  4,  270,  279. 
Muizzu’ddin  Bahrain  Shah,  304. 


Muizzu’ddin  Kai  KubAd,  167  n 2, 279, 298, 
805. 

Muizzu’ddin  SAm  Ghori,  263,  270,  300, 
802,  803,  335. 

Muhaddasi,  al,  84  « 2. 

Muhannaa  al,  33  n 2. 

Mukfoamah,  57. 

Mukh,  The,  246. 

MukhtAr,  al,  8. 

MM,  a mansion  of  the  moon,  262  n 2. 

Mhl  MahAdeo,  246. 

Mulakhkhaf,  al,  12. 

MulAr,  251. 

Mulla  Ali  Kdahji,  24. 

Mulla  Jamil,  musician,  889. 

Mulla  V udi  the  musioian,  388. 

MblrAj,  262. 

Mult  An,  218,  267,  805,  307,  308,  310,  326 
n 1 and  2,  827  and  n 1,  3,  329  n 6, 
384  n 6,  335,  336,  339  n 1,  346,  388  a 1. 
MultAn,  Prorinoe  of,  330  ft  2,  334,  Kings 
of,  834. 

MultAn,  SarkAr  of,  328,  (330  n 2). 
MultAn,  Sdbah  of,  83,  113,  115,  825  and 
ft  2,  326  n 2,  339. 

Mumtahan,  al,  7 ft. 

Munghir,  SarkAr  of  152,  154. 

Munja,  215  and  n 2,  216. 

Munja  plant,  The,  215  n 2. 
Munja-pattana,  215  n 2. 

Muntakhab,  of  Yazdi,  11. 

MurAd,  Suit  An,  229,  281  ft  4. 

Murakkab,  al,  12. 

Murta^a  Ni?Amul  Mulk,  238. 

Murree  road,  The,  847  n 3. 

Muruj  ud  Pahab,  31  n 3,  34  n 4. 

Musa  b.  Kab  at  Tamimi,  345  n 1. 

Musa  of  MAlwah,  218. 

Mushrafdd  Daulah,  10. 

Musicani,  337  n 1. 

Mustaufi,  al,  11. 

Muthir  ul  GharAm,  34  n 2. 

Mutiny,  The,  286  n. 

Muttra,  183  n 3,  185  n 1. 

Muzaffar  Habashi,  149. 

Muzaffar  I of  GujarAt,  86  n 1, 218,  219 
264. 
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Mnzaffar  II  of  GujarAt,  86  * 1,  221,  226, 
266,  266. 

„ III  „ 86  » 1, 267. 

Muzaffar  KhAn,  88. 

HuzaffarabAd,  246. 

! iluaaffari , 113  n 8,  114  it. 

NaBONASSAR,  22  n 8. 

NSdir  ShAh,  401  n 1. 

NadiyA,  140  n 6,  148. 

Nadon,  303  n 1. 

NAd<5t,  251.  8arkAr  of,  264. 

NAga  Arjun,  16. 

NAga  dynasty,  The,  364  « 8. 

NAgam,  863. 

NagarahAra,  406  n 1. 

Nagarkot,  312,  884,  887. 

NAghar,  244. 

Naghr,  898-9  n 6,  899. 

Nag<5r,  Sarkar  of,  102,  270,  271-276. 
Nigs,  The,  14  ». 

NAhar  Rao,  229. 

NahrwAlab,  262,  306  * 2. 

NAilah,  an  idol,  26  n 3. 

NajrAo,  TAmAn  of,  406,  407  n I. 

Nakula,  282. 

Nalli  MAr,  The,  366  n I. 

Nandi marg,  357. 

Nandod,  251  n 3. 

Nangenhar,  405  n 1 and  3. 

Napta,  The,  228. 

NAra,  336  n 4,  837  n 1. 

Nara,  Raj  I,  382. 

Nor  din  > 117. 

NarAin  DAs,  241. 

Narapati  Andhras,  230  n 1. 

Naravahana,  216  n 1. 

Narbada,  The,  150,  195,  197,  224  n 2, 
239,  243 
Normal,  280. 

NarnAlah,  SarkAr  of,  234. 

NamAlah,  fort  of,  228,  229,  268. 

NAmol,  182. 

NArn<51,  SarkAr  of,  97,  198. 

N&rsing  Deo,  RAjA,  129. 

Narsingh  Deva,  801. 


Narwar,  Sarkar  of,  189,  196. 

NAsik  District,  228  n 5. 

Na?ir  KhAn,  181,  218,  220.# 

Na$ir  KhAn  FAruki,  223  n 1 and  2. 

Natfr  Shah,  226,  265. 

NA$iri,  an,  12. 

Na$irpAr,  339.  SarkAr  of,  341. 

Nayir  nd  Danish  b Ham  dan,  12. 
Naytru’ddin  Chiragh,  170. 

Nasfrn’ddm  Ghori,  280,  298. 

Nasirn’ddin  Khnsnan  KhAn,  306. 
Nayiru'ddm  Kabbacha,  841  n 1. 
Nayir-nd-din  Ma^mAd  ShAh,  85  n 10,  804. 
Nasirn’ddm  Asi,  2 n 8,  4 and  n 4,  12, 14 
n 1,  19  n 1,  415-6  n 8. 

Nftfrat  Shah,  149,  807. 

Nasrfn  flower,  The,  409  n 1. 

NatU,  394. 

Naujah,  RAjA,  148 
Nanshirawan,  55,  268  and  n 5. 
Navanagar,  245  n 5,  249  n 2,  250. 

Nava  sari  District,  251  n 2. 

Nawi- Bandar,  245  n 16. 

NazarbAr,  SarkAr  of,  195, 197,  208,  261.  ‘ 
Nayhari  Baloch  Clan,  337  and  n 4. 

NAznk  of  Kashmir,  879  n 4,  889  n 3,  890 
and  n 2. 

NAznk  ShAh,  172  n 2. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  Era  of,  22. 

NeknihAl,  TdmAn  of,  406. 

New  SorAth,  245. 

Niazi,  402  n 8. 

Niamat  u’llah,  221-2  n 3,  398-9  n 6, 
402,  n 1. 

Niazi  AfgbAns,  The,  393  n 2,  402  n 9. 
Nichi  Hama,  865  n 2. 

Nicator,  Setencns,  24  and  n 4. 

NidhAm  ut  TawArikh,  36  n 2. 

Nigantha  sect,  382  n 1. 

Nilometer,  The,  59. 

Nikodar,  401  n 4. 

Nilah  NAg,  363. 

Nilkar,  127. 

Nilmat , The  miraculous  volume,  363. 
NimkhAr,  172. 

Nimlah,  399. 

Nimrdz,  territory  of,  414. 
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Nineteen  Tears1  Bates,  The,  69. 

NisAbdr,  8,  11,  84  * 3,  35  » 8. 

Nisatha,  811  n 3. 

N4Am-ad-dm  A alia,  279* 

Ni?Am  MnstakhrAj,  268. 

NifAmi,  214  n 1,  881  n 4. 

Noah,  15  a 2,  406. 

Nohmardi  tribe,  887. 

Noschahra,  826  n 2. 

NowBherah,  847  n 8. 

Ndmi,  167  n 1. 

Nomismata  Orientala,  882  n 1. 

N argil,  892  and  n 2. 

NArni,  The,  326. 

Ndr  Bakhahis,  The,  852  n l. 

NAr  Bakhshi  religion,  The.  862  n 1,  389. 
Nnshatnl  Kuldb,  a book,  416  n 2. 

N.  W.  P.,  The,  61  a 2,  166  » 2,  848  n 2. 
Njrohthemeron,  The  13. 

OcKLEY,  60  n 8. 

Ohind,  404-5  n 6. 

Oliver,  Mr.,  86  n 1. 

OmAn,  56. 

Oman,  Gulf  of,  121. 

OmAn,  Sea  of,  326  n 2. 

Omar,  55,  57,  60,  226  n 4.  b-n'l  Kha^tAb, 
844,  418  n 1. 

Omar  Khayyam,  29. 

Omar  Shaikh,  220  n 5. 

Omariyah  gaz,  60. 

OpiAn,  400  n 1 . 

Orde  camps,  402  n 1. 

Orissa,  115, 116, 125, 219»  1, 31 1 n3, 340  n 8. 
Orosins,  342  n. 

Osam,  245. 

OthmAn-b-Affdn,  60  n 6,  344. 
OthmAn-b-^nnaif,  60  and  n 6. 

Otte,  B.  0.,  865  n 8. 

Ondh,  149,  157,  223  n 3,  309  n 3. 

Ondh,  King  of,  286  n 4. 

Ondh,  Sdbah  of,  77,  93,  94,  115,  170,  278. 
Ondh,  SarkAr  of,  93,  173. 

Oukar,  or  Okar , The,  362  » 4. 

Ooseley,  327  n 1,  415  n 1. 

Oxns,  The,  327  n 1,  400  n 1. 


P ADHATT,  The,  866. 

Padm&vati,  269  a 2. 

Paghman  range,  The,  408  n 6. 

PAglA,  The,  180  n. 

Pahr , 69. 

Pahdri  dialects,  The,  861  n 2. 

Pain  Am,  124  n 2. 

PAk  Pattan,  380  n 2. 

Pakli,  847,  865,  891.  SarkAr  of,  390 
PAl,  222,  250  and  n 2. 

Palhan  Deva  KaohhwAhah,  801. 

PAli,  271. 

PAlitbAnah,  247. 

Paltoah  fish,  The,  888. 

Palwal,  179,  278  and  » 2,  286  w 1. 
Pampnr,  356  n 3,  857. 

PanAr,  229. 

PanAr,  SarkAr  of,  233. 

Panchir  valley,  399  n 3. 

PAndavas,  The,  282,  288,  284,  358  * 4. 
Pandit  Bapn  Deva,  417  n 1. 

Pandit  Badha  Kish  an  Kanl,  847  n 3,  355 
n 4,  862  n 4,  393  n 2. 

PAndrethAn,  855  n 2,  384  * 1. 

PAndn,  282  and  n 1. 

Pani,  402  u 8. 

Panipat,"149  n 2,  170  n 6. 

PanjAb,  110. 

Panja  Sahib,  324  n 2. 

Panjakora,  31 L n 3,  391-2  n 7. 

PanjAl,  application  of,  848  n 1. 

Panjhfr,  410  n 1.  (Valley),  899,  400  n 1. 
Panjnad,  The,  825  n 2. 

Pan j shir,  399  n 8,  400  » 1. 

PAntas<5k,  355  n 2,  366  n 8,  884  n 1. 
Paranchi,  a shrine,  246. 

ParAng,  411  n 1. 

Pdras , 197. 

ParashAwar,  404,  411. 

Paraspdr,  864. 

Paraufi  land,  63,  66. 

Parganah , The  term,  114, 

Parganahi  Haveli,  368. 

Parihasapura,  356  n 3. 

Parikshita,  246  n 5. 
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Pariatim,  847. 

Parsar6r,  Sarkir  of,  110. 

Parsis,  The,  248  n 2 and  8. 

Parwin,  899  n 8,  400  and  n 1,  409  n 1. 
Pashii  mountain,  899  ft  8. 

Paahang,  408. 

Pdtaliputra,  246  n 5. 

Patil  Nagari,  231. 

P4thri,  Barker  of,  280,  286. 

Pati  Haibatpdr,  110. 

Patna,  151,  246  n 5. 

Pjtrah,  Hindu  term  for  almanac,  12. 
Pattan,  239  240,  242,  245  and  n 8,  262. 
Pattan  Somnith,  245. 

Pattan,  Sarkir  of,  251,  254. 

Pa((4t  a woollen  material,  855  n 8. 

Patio  art , The  66. 

Pauaghar,  242  n 14. 

Pdyikhs,  The,  149. 

P&eend,  The,  243. 

Pedro  IV  of  Arragon,  25  ft  6. 

Pegu,  119. 

Pekin,  118  n 2. 

Pentapoiis,  116  n 1. 

Perith,  181. 

Persia,  24,  28  ft  6,  32  n 2,  67,  121,  179, 
240,  243,  312,  348,  348,  352,  388,  390, 
397  n 4,  404. 

Persian  Gulf,  The,  121. 

Peshiwar,  281  n 1,  811  n 8,  324  n 2,  891 
n 5,  404*5  ft  6. 

Philolaus,  8 n 1. 

Pich,  898*9  n 6. 

Pih  8ozt  a kind  of  lamp,  314  n 1. 

Pilpay,  263  n 2. 

Pind  Didan  Khan,  405  n 2. 

Pinjarah,  Sarkir  of,  136. 

Pipal<jk>l,  224. 

Pipal  sir,  246. 

Pit,  Etymology  of,  348  n 1. 

Pir  Panjil,  347  n 3,  348  and  n 1. 

Pir,  The,  a Fakir,  348  n 1. 

Pfrzddah  Sayyids,  291  n 2. 

Pithdrah,  270,  279,  300,  301. 

PiyAsbdri,  123. 

Planets,  The,  3 and  a 1. 


Pliny,  810  n 2,  415  n 2. 

Plutarch,  315  n 1,  842  w. 

Pococke,  5 m,  26  n 8,  38  n 8. 

Poddr , 49  n 2. 

Pohru,  863  n 1. 

Polaj  land,  63,  66. 

Politics,  Aristotle’s,  63  ft  1. 

Pollock,  Lieut.-0ol.,  119  » 3. 

Polo  game,  303  n 1. 

Poor  rate,  The,  57  and  ft  4. 

Pope,  196  ft  1. 

P oraht  240  and  ft  5. 

Porechas,  The,  249. 

Porphirius,  9. 

Port  duties  (Gujerat),  269. 

Portugal,  25  n 5,  124  n 5. 

Portuguese,  The,  125  n 2,  243  n 8,  248  * 

2. 

Pottinger,  348  n 2. 

Prabhas  KannJ,  280  and  n 1. 

Prabhis,  280  n 1. 

Prabhlsa,  280  n 1. 

Prajapati,  381  n 2. 

Pravaras^na,  R4ja,  384  and  n 1. 
Pravarasenapura,  355  ft  2, 856  n 3, 884  n 1. 
Pravareswara,  384  » 1. 

Pravaras^na  II,  384  n 1. 

Prinsep,  15,  377  » 1. 

Prinsep,  James,  158  ft  8. 

Prithi  R4j,  159  n 2. 

Prithirdj  Tonwar,  800. 

Prithwi  R4J4,  270,  279,  300,  801. 

Priyig,  158. 

Professions,  Glasses  of,  53. 

Proportion,  Rule  of,  415*6  n 8. 

Ptolemy,  3 and  n 2,  4 ft  3,  6,  8,  10, 14, 
23,  24,  26,  115-6  n 4,  116  n 1,  118,  ft  2, 
120  n 1,  310  n 2 and  7,  311  n 1,  881 

ft  2. 

Punch,  347  n 3.  The — , 847  ft  8. 

Pan  jib  Proper,  325  n 2. 

Punjib,  The,  246  ft  8,  304,  888  and  n 1, 
389  and  ft  1,  890  ft  1. 

Panpun,  The,  151. 

Purbach,  5 ft  1. 

Pdri,  127  and  ft  1,  17 1 n 6. 

Purik  sheep,  The,  360  n 3. 
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Pirni,  The,  228,  228. 

Pumiyah,  Sarkir  of,  184. 
Pnroshottama,  127. 

Fushkafam,  a festival  228  n 6. 
Pntrij,  215. 

Paadir,  301. 

Pythagoras,  6*4. 


Quetta,  828  » i. 


XlACHNA  Do4b,  110  n 2 and  6. 
Bidhanpor,  262. 

Bie  Bareli,  90,  286  n 4. 

Bafm’ddin  §afawi,  180. 

Rihiri  canon,  The,  11. 

Bai,  881. 

Bii  dynasty,  843  n 1. 

Bii  Dlwiij,  843  w 1. 

Bii  Sihaai,  848  and  * 1. 

Raisin,  Sarkri  of,  112,  199. 

Raiyati  lands,  188  n 6. 

Rija  4li  Khin,  227. 

Baja  Mahandrah,  126. 

Rdja  Tarangini , The,  855  n 2,  380,  888 
n 1,  384  n 1. 

Bajab  Silir,  172. 

Rijah  Makand  Deo,  127. 

Rij&mahendri,  228  n 6. 

Rajasthdn , Tod’s  287  n 2. 

Rijgar,  152. 

Riji  son  of  Mirin  Shih,  227. 

Bajmahal,  180  n. 

Bajori,  847  » 8,  887  n 8. 

Rijpiplah,  251  and  n 8. 

Rijpits,  The,  270. 

Rijpntina,  246  n 3,  268  n 4. 

Bajnr,  411  n 1. 

Bal^a,  4 and  n 8,  8. 

Bakastal,  a lake,  310  * 2. 

B&m,  843. 

Bimi,  171 » 3 and  n 6, 172  n 4,  228  * 5. 
Rimaohandra,  171,  228  n 4,  280  n 2. 
Rimiyana,  The  121  n 1,  223  n 4,  280  n 2. 
Bambal,  861. 

Bamohandra  Deo,  127  n 2. 


Rimisar,  a shrine,  224. 

Rimgar,  337. 

Rimgarh,  228,  280. 

Rampila,  282. 

Rand , 251,  268,  269. 

Rani  Arsi,  269. 

Rani  Kombha,  220. 

Rini  Sanga,  221  and  * 2. 

Rant  Umri,  269. 

Raniditya,  Riji,  885. 

Riner,  243. 

Ringhar,  Sarkir  of,  237. 

Rangptir,  128  n 6,  124  * 1. 

Rangtah,  180. 

Ranigit  hill,  404-5  n 6. 

Ranthanbdr,  Sarkir  of,  102,  274. 

Rapthil,  King  of  Kibnl,  412,  413. 

Rio  Mandalik,  268  and  n 7. 

Rafad , 5. 

Risti  Khin,  263. 

Rashlibid  Porah,  240. 

Rath , 128. 

Rithor  tribe,  The,  241,  270,  271  * 1. 

Rati,  155  * 3. 

Ru(l,  55  and  n 5. 

Ratna  Sinha,  269  n 2. 

Rattanpdr,  171. 

Randhat  ul  Albib,  33  n 4. 

Randhat  nr  Rayi^in,  84  * 6. 

Randhat  n$  $afi,  35  * 13  and  14,  86  n 6. 
Rivana,  172  n 4. 

Raverty,  848  n 2,  402  n 3. 

Rivi,  The,  110  n 2, 810  and  * 1,  811,  312, 
325  n 2,  826  and  * 2,  829  n 6. 

JRdwal , 268. 

Rawal  Pindi,  324  n 2. 

Riwal  Rattan  Si,  269. 

£aydhint  409  n 1. 

Raya- Sena,  300  * 1. 

Raziah,  803. 

Razi  u’l  Mnlk,  266  n 8,  267. 

SaMmndmahy  The  284. 

Reohnio  Doib,  Sarkir  of,  319,  326  n 1, 
330,  833. 

Red  Sea,  The,  55  n 5,  121  n 3. 
Regiomontanus,  5 n 1. 

Reinaud,  348  n 2. 
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Kennel,  246  n 6. 

Renouard,  343  n 2. 

Revenue,  Collector  of,  48. 

Rewa  Kdntha,  261  n 8. 

Rewari,  Sark&r  of,  105,  278,  293. 

Rbotis,  149. 

Rhinoceros,  The,  281. 

Rhys  David,  Mr.,  382  « 1. 

Rice  of  Bengal,  121. 

Big  Veda,  The,  280,  289  « 2. 

Rinjan  of  Tibet,  386. 

Riyiz  us  Salaam,  117  a 1,  128  n 6,  128  n 

2. 

Rock,  The — in  the  river,  883. 

Rohtak,  285  n 1. 

Bohtis,  162. 

Rohtis,  Sarkir  of,  110, 157. 

Rohilkhand,  287  n 2. 

Rome,  415-16  n 2. 

Bop  SdsnU,  a ooin,  354  and  n 2. 
Rosenzweig-Schwanuau,  148  n 1. 
Roshaniyah,  The,  sect,  352  n 1. 

Rost,  t)r.,  221-2  n 3. 

Roxburgh,  124  nn  5 and  6,  126  n 6 and  7, 
152  n 8,  172  n 3. 

Buba’a-el-Mujayyab,  2 n 4. 

Rudra,  231. 

JMi,  a metal,  8 ! 2 a 2. 

Ruknuddln  Fir6z  Shih,  303. 

Biimak,  14  and  n. 

Bonn  of  Cutch,  246  n 8. 

Bunn,  The,  249. 

Rupar,  310. 

Rupgarh,  251  n 2. 

Rustam,  115  n 3. 

SaBARMATTI,  239,  240. 

S4b4t,  6*7. 

Sabean  tables,  The,  4 n 8. 

Sabuktagin,  414. 

Sabzbari  crops,  395  n 1,  396. 

Bachau,  1 n 2,  7,  10,  11,  13  n 2 and  4^ 
21  n 2,  27  n 2,  28  n 3,  31  n 3,  121  n 4. ' 
Sadhpdr,  13  * 4,  14. 

Sad-i-Ohodri,  360  n 2. 

Sadid  ud  Daulah  Abul  Ghan&im,  9. 


Sadmapdra,  356  n 3. 

$adrnddln  Muhammad,  35. 

Safa,  Mount,  27  n. 

§afiih,  a?  8. 

Safedbari , crops,  395  and  n 1,  396. 

Safed  K(5h,  405. 

Saffife,  as,  83  n 2. 

Saffron,  cultivation  and  description  of, 
357  and  n 2. 

Safiu'ddin,  397  n 4. 

$£gh£n,  7 n 16. 

Sahadeva,  282. 

Sahiranpur,  Sarkir  of,  105,  291. 

Sahtir,  Sarkdr  of,  96,  195,  809  n 3. 

Sahia,  range,  The,  228. 

Sahnah,  281,  286  n 2. 

Said  Khan,  Saltan  of  Kdshghar,  890. 
Saif  ibid,  400  n 1. 

8aifn’d  Daulah,  8. 

Saighin,  400  n 1. 

Saila  Deva,  261. 

Sdir  Jihdt  tax,  68,  67,  866,  367  » 3. 
Sdiru’l  Mawasif  867,  368. 

Sai,  The,  171. 

Sajiwand,  406. 

Sdka  eras,  The,  16. 

Sakat  Sing,  218. 

Saketa,  309  n 3. 

Sake^h,  809  and  n 3. 

S&kuntala,  280  u 2. 

$alahuddm  of  Sind,  846. 

Silir  Masadd,  172. 

Salir  Eajab,  807. 

Silbihan,  16,  16. 

Sale’s  $ur’in,  26-7  n 8,  27  n 1. 

Saler,  251. 

Sdlgiram , The,  160  and  n 4. 

Salim  Khin,  61,  149,  170  n 6.  22 
Salim  Shib,  221  n 3. 

Sdlivahana,  21 6 n 1. 

Samfdni,  as,  9. 

Samaj,  a road,  892. 

Sdmduah,  116. 

Samdui,  as,  7 n 16 
Samani  Sarai,  347-8  n 3. 

S a minis,  The,  414. 

Simants,  The,  800,  301. 
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tUmant  Singh,  262. 

Samarkand,  5,  220  n 5,  388  « 1,  401  » 4 
408. 

SAmifc  the  Greek,  6 n 7. 

84mat  Singh,  261. 

Samma  dynasty,  The,  842  and  n,  846. 
S&mbhal,  16  n 1,  281. 

S&mbhal,  Sarkir  of,  69,  10(,  281,  289. 
8ambhar,  217  n 2. 

Slmbri  Bao,  217  n 2. 

Sambas,  842  n. 

Samrat  era,  16  n 2. 

Sandabad,  The,  810  * 7. 

Sandaram,  The,  855  ft  1. 

Sangrima  Diva,  877  n 1. 

Sang-sal,  an  idol,  409-10  n 8* 

8anjakbegij  The,  66  ft  2. 

8anj4n,  248. 

Sanjari,  Abu’l  Fatfc  Ahdurrabmdn,  11. 
Sanjari,  Afemad  Abdul  Jalil,  11. 

Sanjaya,  284. 

Sanka,  Rijah,  270. 

Sankar  Varmi,  Raja,  886. 

Sankddhir,  248. 

Saraban,  402. 

SArada  temple,  366  and  n 1. 

Sard],  261. 

8dran,  Sarkir  of,  155. 

Sdrangpfir,  Sarkdr  of,  112,  203. 
Saraswati,  866  n 1. 

Saraswati,  The,  120  n 5,  125  n 2,  158, 
239,  246,  281. 

Sarayd,  The,  223  ft  4. 

Sardhdr,  244  ft  1. 

Sardh&r,  244. 

Sdrdhdl  Solanki,  301. 

Sarjd,  The,  171,  805. 

Sarhdr,  114  ft. 

Sarkath,  281. 

Sarkheoh,  241. 

Sardhi,  Sarkdr  of,  102,  270,  276. 

Sard,  The,  171. 

Sarwdni,  406. 

Sarwar  ul  Mulk,  308  n 8. 

Sitgdon,  port  of,  125  and  n 2. 

Sitgdop,  Sark&r  of,  125  and  n 2,  140. 
Satgarha,  310  and  n 1. 
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Sati,  380. 

Sati  Sar,  880. 

Satpdr,  864. 

Satpdra  range,  The,  223  ft  2. 

Sat  Rishi,  356. 

Satrdnjah  (Satrunjaya)  hill,  247  and  n 2. 
Sattarsdl  250. 

Saturn,  3 « 1. 

Satyaki  Tadu,  284. 

Satyavati,  282  n 1. 

Sauleh  Auleng  valley,  400  ft  1* 

8awdd , The,  110  n 1. 

Sawdd,  Sarkdr  of,  811,  891. 

Sayyidi,  Dynasty  of  the,  218  n 2,  299, 
388  nl. 

Sayyid  Muhammad,  888  ft  1. 

Scotland,  228  ft  4. 

Seasons,  Hindd,  18. 

Sedillot  (Prologomlnes  d*  Oloug  Beg) 
2»  3,  8ft  8,  4 *n  1 and  4,  6 flit  1 and 
2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  24  ft  2. 

Sehelin  Kdshi,  10. 

SdhwAn,  837  and  n 4,  338,  346. 

Sejistdn,  344  ft  2,  414  n 1 . 

Seleucides,  Era  of  the,  22  ft  1. 

Seleuous  Nicator,  24. 

Sendb  Briri,  366. 

Senghers,  The,  191  n 1. 

8er,  42. 

Sera,  347-8  n 8. 

Seres,  118  n 2. 

Serdt,  286  n 4. 

Seroot,  286  n 4. 

Serpent  King,  The,  324  n 2. 

Serpent  worship,  854  and  n 3. 

Sesddiah  clan,  The,  261,  269. 

Sesoddh,  269. 

Seth,  171. 

Sewi,  836,  887,  346. 

Sewist&n,  826,  328  n 1.  337  and  n 4,  338 
Sewistan,  Sark&r  of,  840. 

Shidi  KhAn,  306. 

ShAdipdr,  855  n 1. 

ShAfiai,  ash,  32  ft  1. 

Shah  A&lam  Bukh&ri,  240,  241. 
ShahAbad,  361  n 4. 

ShAh  Amir,  386. 
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Shah  Beg  Arghun,  346. 

ShAh  Hamad  an,  Mosque  of,  355  n 4. 
Shah  tfnsain  of  Ghor,  403  n 2. 

Shah  IJusain  Arghun,  336,  346. 

ShAhi,  canon,  11. 

ShAh  Ism 4il,  265. 

ShAhjAn,  7 a 16. 

ShAh  JahAn,  231  a 4. 

ShAh  KAbul  Hill,  403  and  n 5,  404. 

ShAh  ]£Asim  AnwAr,  388  and  n 2. 
ShAhkdfc,  361. 

ShAh  Knlji,  5 n 2. 

8 hah  Madar,  170. 

ShAh  Mir,  377  n 1,  386. 

ShAhnamah,  The,  33  a 2. 

ShAhpur,  229,  311  a 2. 

Shahr  ArA,  404. 

ShahrisfcAni,  aah,  27  n, 

ShAh  Bnkh,  5 n 1. 

ShahrjArAn,  a canan,  10. 

ShahryAr  Aparwes,  28. 

ShAhA  Khel,  an  Afghan  tribe,  306. 
Shaibak  KhAn  Uabek,  346. 

Shaikh  Abdullah  ^uraighi,  279. 

Shaikh  Ahmad  Kh&ttu,  24 1 . 

Shaikh  Ala  u’ddin  MajzAb,  180. 

8haikh  BurhAn  ud  din,  223  a 3. 

Shaikh  IsmAail,  397  n 4. 

Shaikh  Khizr,  180  n 5. 

Shaikh  Mina,  173. 

Shaikh  Muhammad  MusalmAu,  408  a. 
Shaikh  SalAh,  279. 

Shaikh  ShAh,  217. 

Shaikh  Yusuf,  334  and  n 6,  385. 
BhaikhzAdahs,  The,  407  a 4. 

ShajAat  KhAn,  221. 

Shakan  Deva  BAe,  305*6  n 2. 

ShakarnAg,  361. 

Shak-mnma,  an  idol,  409*10  n 3. 
Bhak-muni,  409*10  a 8. 

ShAlahmAr,  361. 

Shalya,  284,  285. 

Shamil,  The,  8, 12. 

ShammAssin,  The,  352*3,  a 1. 
ShammAsiyah  Observatory,  The,  4 n 1,  7. 
ShamsabAd,  271,  315. 

Shamsi-Autod,  279. 


| Shams  T k-i-BiyAbani,  279. 

Shamsu’d  Danlah,  4n& 
j Shamsn’ddin  ^bdu’-l-lah,  34  n 2. 

| Shamsu’ddin  al  KAshi,  29  a 2. 

Shamsu’ddin  Altmish,  279,  280,  806. 

| Shamsu’d  din  Bhankar&h,  219  a 1. 
Shamsu'ddm  of  Kashmir,  387  and  » 1. 
Shamsu’ddin  the  NAr  Bakhshi,  352  * 1, 
889  and  a 2. 

Sharadd  relics,  The,  813. 

Sharafu’ddiu’a  History  of  TinAr,  347  a 

2. 

SharifabAd,  SarkAr  of,  124,  189. 

Shar^i,  8. 

Sharfci  kings,  The,  309. 

Shataalah,  12. 

Shattudar,  The,  810. 

Shdrganj,  The,  125. 

Sher  Khan,  61,  68,  123,  149,  159,  160 
n 1,  170  a 6,  221,  271,  279,  336,  890, 
415. 

SherkhAni  Pass,  The,  391,  892. 

Sherring,  163  an  1 and  3,  164  n 1, 165  a 
1,  174  nn  1 and  2,  175  * 1,  189  a 4, 
191  » 1,  194  a 1,  287  n 2,  337  * 3, 402 

n 2, 

Sher  ShAh,  221  n 3,  823  n 8. 

Shevaki,  404  n 2. 

Shiber,  400  a 1. 

ShibertA,  a route,  400  and  a 1. 
ShihAbu’ddin,  148. 

ShihAbu’ddin  ash  ShAfiyi,  34  » 2. 
Shihabu’ddin  b.  Sam  al  Ghori,  270  a A 
ShihAbu’ddin  Khilji,  306. 

ShihAbu’ddm  of  Kashmir,  887. 
8hihAbu’ddmpAr,  364. 

Shillong,  118  a 1. 

Shiljcddr , 49  and  n 8,  66. 

ShikArpAr,  402  n 3. 

ShirAz,  11. 

Shirpao,  411  a 1. 

Shirwan  KhAn  Bhatti,  266  i»  3. 

Sh<5r,  326,  336. 

ShujA$  ShAh,  130  a. 

Shukroh,  362,  363  » I. 

Shnpiyon,  347  a 3. 

Shurail?  b.  HAni,  412. 
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Shuster,  4i3  n 1. 

Siiikokab,  246. 

Sialkot,  389  a 1,  Sarkir  of  — , 110. 
Siberia,  368  a 3. 

8ibi,  828  n 1. 

Siddhiota,  The,  9. 

Siddhinte,  The,  13  and  a 1. 

Sidhanta  Biromani,  417  n 1. 

Sidhpdr,  170,  242, 

Siha,  271. 

Siharas,  B£j6,  843  and  a 1. 

Sikandar  Fatfe  Khia,  346. 

8ikandar,  Father  of  Sultan  Zainn’l  Aibi- 
din,  364  and  « 8. 

Sikandar  Khin  of  Kiahghar,  890. 
8%kandar  Ndmah , The,  881,  n 4. 

Sikandar  of  Kashmir,  887. 

Sikandar  Shih  of  Bengal,  148. 

Sikandar,  the  Iconoclast,  877  n 1,  886  a 

2. 

8ikhs,  The,  866  n 4. 

Sikri,  180. 

8flvestre  de  Sad,  893  n 8. 

8inai,  118  a 2. 

8min,  6,  7. 

Sind  b.  Ali,  8 and  n 3,  10. 

8ind,  49  a 2,  249  n 2,  250,  327  a 8,  835, 
337  a 2,  844  and  a 2,  845  n 1,  346, 
886,  888,  898  and  a 2. 

Sindhind  (Siddhdnta),  The,  7,  9. 

Sindh  8£gar,  311,  815. 

Sindh  Sigar  Doib,  322,  330. 

Sindh,  The,  811,  812,  326  n 2,  328,  891. 
Sind,  The,  310,  827  a 1,  355  a 1,  364, 
865  a 1,  869  n 2,  381,  405  a 2. 

JSingdrah,  The  65  n 1. 

Singhinah,  182. 

Sinha  Deva,  R6j6,  877  n 1,  386. 

Sinjar,  7 n 12. 

Sinjhanli,  167. 

Sipra,  The,  195,  196. 

Sirat  nr  Rasul,  27  a. 

Sirhind,  281,  808,  310,  826  n 2. 

Sirhind,  Sark&r  of,  105,  295,  826. 

Siri,  279. 

Sirmtir  hills,  246  n 8. 

Sirdhi,  261. 


Sirsa,  281,  326  n 2. 

Sis  tin,  895,  396,  412,  418. 

Sita,  172  a 4. 

Siva,  159  n 3,  231  n 1,  246,  310  a 2,  313 
and  n 2,  315  a 1 and  2,  884  a 1. 
Sivriliks,  The,  802  n 1. 

Siwi,  328  and  n 1 , 393. 

Siwistin,  180  a 5. 

Siyifc, '35  n 8. 

8iyar  o’l  Mata,  akhkhirfn,  1172*1  2, 120 
a 1,  128  n 5,  150  n 1,  169  a 2,  180  n 1, 
181  a I,  218  n 3,  221  a 1,  226  «;12, 
229  a 1 and  2, 350  » 7,  387  a 1,  401  n 1. 
Skaphinm  of  Aristarohns,  The,  2 a 3. 
Slave  Kings,  The,  271  n 1. 

Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary,  23  a 1,  25 
a 3,  415-16  n 2. 

Sodah  tribe,  The,  839  and  a 1. 

Sof  Ahan,  356  a 2. 

Sogdi,  The,  tribe,  889  n 1. 

Sogdiana,  119  a 1. 

Sohin,  The,  323  n 5. 

Sojhat,  271. 

Solanki  race,  244  a 16,  Princes  of  the  — , 
260. 

Solar,  The,  race,  250  a 1. 

Solomon,  852  a 1. 

Solomon’s  Hill,  383. 

Solomon’s  stone,  360  a 1. 

Somnith,  246,  263  n 1,  280  n 1. 
Sonamarg,  859-60  n 2. 

Sonirgiop,  Sarkar  of,  124  and  n 2,  138. 
Sdnipntra,  215  n 2. 

Son,  The,  150. 

Songarh,  251  n 2. 

Sopheites,  311  n 2. 

Sopor,  356  n 3. 

S<5rath,  242,  244,  250. 

S6rath,  Sarkir  of,  243,  258. 

Sovereigns  of  Bengal,  144. 

S<5yam,  365. 

Spain,  19  n 1,  25  n 5. 

Spanish  era  of  the  Caesars,  25  n 5. 
Spherics  of  Theodosios,  6 w 8. 

Sport  in  British  Bnrmah,  119  n 3. 

Sri  Bhat  the  physician,  888  n 2 
Sri  Bhor  Dera,  261 
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Sri  Pan<jak  Solanki,  262. 

Srinagar,  811,  856  and  aa  1,  2 and  4, 
856  a 8,  868,  884. 

Stamp  tax,  410,  a 1. 

Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  120  a 6, 
125  a 2. 

Stein,  Dr.,  888  a 1. 

Strabo,  842  a,  865  n 8,  400  a 1. 

St.  John,  248  a 8. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Cor.,  18  a 2. 

St.  Petersburgh,  800  a 8. 

St.  Sophia,  5 a 1. 

Sturt,  400  a 1. 

Sudkin,  121. 

Suastos,  The,  811  a 8. 

84baht  114  a 1. 

Stibahs,  The  twelve,  115. 

Subeha,  174  a 8. 

Subhadra,  127  n 4. 

Sublime  Porte,  The,  808  a 2. 

Sublime  Standards,  The,  808. 
Subuktagin,  84  a 7,  85  a 2,  414. 
Sudhanwan,  214  a 2. 

Sfidfaarah,  811. 

Suez,  121  n 8. 

$ufi  Mawldnd  Rum,  408  n 1. 

8 off  avian  monarohs,  The,  897  a 4. 
Sufydn,  88  a 2. 

Suhoyum,  865  a 2. 

Suidas,  8 a 2. 

Sukhar  Nai,  The,  826  n 2. 

Sukhdsan , The,  122. 

Solaimdn  Kardni,  128  and  180  a,  149. 
Sulaimdn,  father  of  Khizr  Khan,  307  and 
808  a 1. 

Sulaimdn  range,  The,  337  n 4. 
Sulaimdndbdd,  Sarkdr  of,  140. 
Sulaymdn-b-Muhammad,  8 a. 

8ulMy  lands,  66,  57. 

Sultdn  Abu  8$id,  29  a 2,  88  a 4. 

Sultdn  Ahmad,  241, 

Sultan  4li  Khwdrazmi,  11. 

Sultdn  Bahddur  Gujardti,  159,  226,  265. 
Sultdn  Firoz,  148,  159,  226,  279,  281. 
Sultdn  Qusain  I.  cf  Multdu,  884,  335. 
Sultdn  Husain  II.  of  Multdn,  836,  886. 
Sultdn  Mahmdd  Bahmani,  288. 


Sultdn  Mahmud  Ghaznawi,  408. 

Sultdn  Mahmdd  I.  of  Gnjardt,  246,  264. 
Sultdn  Mahmdd  II.  of  Gnjardt,  266  and 
a 8,  267. 

Sultdn  Mahmdd  Khilji,  168. 

Sultdn  Mahmdd  I, of  Multdn,  834,  885. 
Sultdn  Mahmdd  II  of  Multdn,  846w 
Sultdn  M&hmdd  Sharlp,  170, 181. 

Sultdn  Muhammad,  218,  220,  264,  846. 
Sultdn  Masaddi  Hasdrae,  401  a 4. 

Sultdn  Shdh  Lodi,  808. 

Sultdn  Shihdbu’d  din,  218,  280,  802. 
Sultdn  Sikandar,  60,  170,  180,  261,  265, 
266  a 2,  280,  809,  886,  389. 

Sultdn  ush  Sh&rh,  168. 

Sultdnieh,  Sal. 

Snltdnpdr,  310,  826  a 2. 

Sultdn  ud  Daulah,  10* 

Sumaj  oaves,  409. 

Btimma  tribe,  The,  249  a 2. 

Sumra  line  of  Princes,  The,  841,  842  a, 
845. 

Sundarbans,  The,  H6  a 8. 

Suntarah , a kind  of  fruit,  124  and  a 5. 
Suppliants  of  Euripedes,  The,  58  a 1. 
Surajkand,  178. 

Surapura,  356  n 8. 

Surat,  243,  251. 

Sdrat,  Sarkdr  of,  256. 

Sdr  Afghdns,  The,  898  a 2. 

Sur,  House  of,  61,  169,  221  a 8. 

Surkh,  The,  a coin,  854  a 1. 

Surkh-rdd,  The,  406  a 8. 

Suryasar,  861. 

Sdtik,  271. 

8utlej,  The,  121  n 2,  278,  310,  811,  812, 
325  a 2,  826  and  a 2,  830  a 3. 
Buytrghdl,  46  a 2. 

Suytiti’s  Hist,  of  the  Caliphs,  418  a 1. 
Swdt,  811  a 3,  847,  891  and  a 7.  (Sarkdr 
of,  391),  892. 

Sykes,  Col.,  882  a 1. 

Sylhet,  Sarkdr  of,  124, 125  a,  139. 

Syria,  26  a 8,  59  a. 

Syrian  year,  26. 

Syro- Macedonian  era,  24. 
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Tabari,  at,  82  » s. 

Tabari,  Muhammad  Qliib,  11. 

TabaristAn,  82  n 5,  86  n 10. 
TabefcAt-i-Akbari,  128  n 1,  219  a 1. 
TsbafcAt-i-NAfiri,  86  and  a 10,  801  a 1. 
Tabriz,  6,  406. 

Tabriz!,  at,  8. 

Tahdhib  n'l  AsmA,  27  n 8 and  4. 

TaUaadn,  11. 

Tailaatni  Tables,  11. 

T*if,  at,  66. 

TAj  KhAn,  140. 

TajArib  u*l  Umam,  88  a 8. 

TAjiks,  The,  898-9  n 6. 

TAjp&r,  SarkAr  of,  186. 

TAju’ddin  Eldoz,  414. 

TAjn’ddin  frAki,  86  n 11. 

TAj  nl  MaAsir,  86  a 9. 

Takhir , 2. 

Takht-i-SnlaimAn,  856  n 2,  856  n 8,  884 

nl. 

TalAjA,  247. 

T41i,  The,  222,  228. 

TAlikAn,  400  and  a 1. 

Tamerlane,  See  TimAr. 

Tamgha  imposts,  410  and  n 1. 

T*mghah,  at,  57  and  n 5,  867  and  n 8. 
Tamim  AnfAri,  841. 

Tamfm  b.  Zaid  a)  Vtbi,  846  a 1. 

Tamim!  tribe,  The,  845  n 1. 

Tandb , 68,  61  and  a 2,  62,  414  n 2. 
TAndah,  SarkAr  of,  129  and  a 6,  840  n 8. 
Tangi,  411  n 1. 

Tangtalah,  847  n 8,  848. 

Tanjir,  BAjA,  888. 

TAnk  caste,  268-4  n 4. 

TAnsen,  181  a 1. 

Tantra  Chuddmani , The,  818  n 2. 

Tapti,  The,  222  n 6,  228,  224  n 2,  228, 
289,248. 

Tapp ah,  110  n 8. 

TAragAon,  866  n 1. 

TArApar,  248. 

TAraspur,  864  a 8. 

Tdrfkh  (date),  1 and  n 2,  2. 

TArikhi  Baihalf,  84  n 8. 


Tarikhi  Piroz  ShAh,  35  n 1 1,  886  n 1. 
TArikhi  GozidAh,  86  n 1. 

TArikhi  EhnrAsAn,  85] a 8. 

TArikhi  Khosrawi,  85. 

TArikhi  Mffdmi,  841-2  n 1. 

TArikhi  Tamini,  34  n 7. 

TArfkh  u’l  Pars,  88  a 2. 

TarkhAn  family,  846  a 3. 

Tarsus,  7 w 16. 

Tartars,  The,  402  » 1. 

Tartary,  118  n 2. 

Toss 4/,  58  and  n 2,  59. 

TAtAr  Khan,  264,  889  and  n 1. 

Tatou,  118  w 8. 

Tattah,  825,  826  » 2,  827,  886,  337  and 
n 1,  388,  889,  840  n 1,  345.  SarkAr  of, 
886,  889. 

Tattah,  Princes  of,  841. 

Tavernier,  898-4  a 4. 

Tavi,  The,  320  n 11. 

Taxila,  296  a 1,  824  n 2. 

Teliagarhi,  116  n 1. 

TelingAnah,  228,  230.  SarkAr  of,  237. 
Tel  Knlznm,  121  n 3. 

Tempest,  Superstition  of  the,  348  a 1. 
Tendas , 65  a 8. 

TewAri,  261. 

ThAbit-b-$nrrah  b.  HArun,  6,  7. 
ThAbit-b-MAsa,  7. 

. ThAbit-b-AhAsa,  7. 

Thatff,  tribe  of,  845  » 1,  412. 

ThAlner,  224,  226. 

ThAna  (Tanna),  248  a 3. 

ThanAsar,  281. 

Theodosios,  5 a. 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  6 n 6,  23  and  » 1. 
Theseus,  58  a 1 . 

Thibetian  highlands,  365  n 3. 

Thid,  361. 

Thumi  Sambhota,  851  n 2, 

Tibet,  118,  804,  350  n 3,  851  a 2,  856, 
864,  883,  386,  387,  888,  890. 

Tibetans,  The,  172  n 2,  851  n 2. 
Tieffenthaler,  89  n 3,  4 and  6,  90  n 1 and 
4,  93  n 1,  94  n 1 and  2,  96  n 1, 104  n 1, 
105  n 2 and  4,  110  n 5,  130  n,  150  a 1, 
152  a 2,  157  a 10,  159  a 1,  169  n 3, 172 
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n 1 and  4,  181  » 2,  189  n 2,  210  n 4, 
214  ft  1,  228  n 2,  226  « 5 and  9,  231  n 
8,  242  n 14,  273  n 7,  297  n 1,  300  n 1, 
314  a 1,  828  n 4,  826  n 1 and  2,  886  n 2, 
341  n 1,  856  n 1,  860  ft  1,  871  n 6,  887 
n 2,  898  n 6,  408,  n 3 and  4,  414  n 2. 

Tigris,  The,  32  n 8. 

Tih&mah,  56. 

Tijirah,  Sarkar  of,  96,  192. 

Tilah  Bdlndth , 315  and  n 1. 

Timbel,  245,  250. 

Timdr,  5 n 1,  118  n 2,  148  n 1, 169,  218  n 
2,  219  n 2,  220  n 5,  304  n 2,  807,  306, 
347  n 2,  387,  888  n 1,  390  and  n 4, 
897  ft  4,  400  a 1,  414. 

Timdr  Khan,  804  a 8. 

Tipperah  mountains,  1 24  a 4. 

Tipperah  tribes,  117,  120. 

Tippersln,  217. 

Tirhnt,  152. 

Tirhnt,  Sark  dr  of,  156. 

Tithis , The,  17. 

Tod,  217  a 2,  270  n 2,  271  a 7,  287  a 2, 
297  ft  1,  381  n 1. 

Todah  Bhim,  181. 

Todar  Mull,  Rajah,  88. 

Toghlak,  House  of,  218  a 2. 

Tolah , The  Kashmirian,  3c 4. 

Topwar  tribe,  300. 

Towers  of  Silence,  243  a 2. 

T rah  gam,  365. 

Transoxiana,  5 ft  1,  83  a 4,  179,  220  ft  4, 
303  n 2. 

Treasurer,  The,  49. 

Tribute,  67. 

Tri-Kalinga,  228  n 2. 

Trim&b,  The,  326  n 2. 

Trimbak,  228. 

Triibner,  882  n 1. 

Tsont  i kul  canal,  The,  855  n 1. 

Tufti,  238  n 4. 

Tnghla^4b&d,  279  and  ft  2. 

Tughlafc,  Sultin,  148. 

Tughla*  Shih,  I,  279,  280  306. 

fughla*  Shah  II,  307. 

Tug6w,  406  ft  6,  407  ft  1. 

Tul>  a route,  899,  400. 


Tulip,  The,  349  a 1,  409  a 1. 

Tulmdla,  864. 

Tulsi,  118  n 1. 

Tumdn , 404. 

Tdm&n  of  D4man  i koh.  406. 

Tdmin  of  NTdknihdl,  405. 

— ■ Najrdo,  406. 

Tuman,  value  of  a,  393  and  a 4. 

Tfimfin,  196. 

Tunkdgdsha,  245. 

Turangsai,  411  a 1. 

Turan,  13,  55,  56,  68,  115,  278,  800,  885, 
899. 

Turja  Bhaw&ni  relics,  818. 

Turkdn  Shah,  303. 

Turkey,  210,  241. 

Turkistan,  5 n 1,  304,  312,  848,  352,  888, 
390,  391  * 2,  892,  404. 

Turkish  Empire,  The,  65. 

Turks,  The,  346  n 3. 

Tfr.4. 

Tuai,  84. 

Tub  tar,  418. 

T4*,  The,  a tree,  351  n 8. 

Tyoho  Brahe,  5 a 1, 8. 

XJ’CH,  804,  826  and  n 2,  880  * 2,  339. 
Udaiptir,  182,  268  n 3 and  5,  273. 

Udndr,  Sarkar  of,  129. 

Udydna,  391  a 7. 

Ugnand , 881  and  ft  8. 

Uhfkah , a book  on  Theology,  352  n 1. 
Ujjain,  16  a,  112,  196  and  ra  1,  215,  n 2, 
261  a 4. 

Ujjain,  Sarkir  of,  112, 198. 

Ulugh  Beg,  5 and  ft  1,  9,  12,  220  a 4,  804 
a 2. 

Ulugh  Kh£a,  266  » 3,  304. 

Ulugh,  meaning  of,  804  n 2. 

Uma,  813  n 2. 

Umark(5t»  339. 

Umayyah  b.  AbduT  Malik,  412. 
Umayyah,  House  of,  86  » 2,  341,  414. 
Umdat-ul-Elkh&niya,  11. 

Umrzai,  411  a 1. 

Unah,  247. 
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Urchin,  404  n 5. 

Urghin,  398-9  n 6,  401  n 2. 

Uri,  347-8  n 8. 

Urufl  of  Abd  J$far  Bdah&nji,  11. 

Vrwat  n’bnu's  Znbair,  32  it  1. 

Useful  Tables,  The,  1 n 1, 16  n 1 and  2, 
16  «,  17  n 1 and  2, 18  nl,  19  n 3,  21 
» 1,  22  i»  1,  23  n,  24  it,  26  n 3 and  6, 
28  it  4,  29  it  2,  31  ft  3,  60  w,  62  n 1, 
116  it  2,  145  n 1,  146  it,  147  fin  2,  8 
and  4,  169  n 3,  210  n 1,  227  n 2,  238  n 
4,  259  n 2,  262  a,  271  n 7,  299  n 4, 
334  n 5,  841  it  1,  371  n 6,  377  n 1, 
384-5  » 1. 

U’sh,  808  n 2. 

Usm&nsai,  411  n 1. 

tyshr,  57  and  n 2. 

fJskri  lands,  56,  57  and  n 2. 

Vfcbi,  al  84  n 7. 


V ARAHA  Mihira,  281  n 4. 

Varanasi  (Benares)  151  n 8. 

Viranivatra,  282. 

Varsy,  Mr.,  49  n 2. 

V4savadatta,  216  n 2. 

Vaeishtba,  280  n 2. 

Vagus,  The,  280  » 1. 

Vej  Brira,  356. 

Vcr,  311,  361. 

Vernig  (spring),  356  n 2,  361. 

Veshaa,  862. 

Vichitravirya,  282. 

Vidura,  282  « 1. 

Vigne,  862  n 2,  8 and  4,  863  n 1 and  2, 
S64n  1,  866  n 1 and  2,  368  n 1. 

Vigne’ ? Kashmir,  347  it  3,  355  n 4,  856  n 
2 an^  3,  858  n 2,  3 n 4,  859  n 1 and 
2,  8 2,  861  N 4. 

VlKira,  404-5  n 6. 

ViM,  357. 

Vijipara,  356  n 3. 

Vikr&miditya,  15  it  2 And  3,  210  n 4,  215 

it  1. 

Vindhyan  plateau,  The,  157  n 8. 

Vipasa,  The,  310. 


Vira  Nig,  311  a 1. 

Virita,  284. 

Vishnn,  150  n 4,  281  and  it  5,  313  it  2, 
354. 

Vishnn  Purina,  280  it  1,  882  it  1. 

Vishnn  Sarmi,  16  n 1. 

Viswamitr,  280  n 2. 

Vivaswat,  881  » 2. 

Volney,  60  n. 


W AFATAT  U’L  AAYAN,  34  n 6. 
W6&,  al,  9. 

W&gUlah,  244  n 16. 

Wahb-b-Mnnabbih,  32  it  2. 

Wiilah,  231. 

Wiji,  244,  249. 

Wajih-nl-Mnlk  Tinkr  268  it  4,  264,  266 

it  8. 


Wajiz-i-Mn^tabar,  11. 

Wi^|it-i-Jah5ngiri,  357  it  1 and  2. 

Wajpdi,  Al,  32  » 3. 

W4lik,  244. 

Wilis,  The,  247  n 6. 

Wales,  223  n 4. 

Walt,  119. 

Walid  b.  Abdu’l  Malik,  344  and  it  2. 
Waliyin,  400. 

Wantipur,  856  it  3. 

Warangal,  230  n 1. 

Wardi,  The,  228. 

Wisit,  10. 

Warffah,  57  and  n 3. 

Wazir,  The,  36  it  3. 

Wazir  Gbiyfith  n'ddin,  36  it  1. 

Waziri  Afghin  tribe,  393. 

Weight- measures  of  Kashmir,  866  and 
n 4. 

West,  The,  13. 

Wey,  The,  196  it  1. 

Whitby,  407  n 1. 

Wilford,  115-6  it  4,  116  it  1,  120  n 5,  210 
nn  1,  2 and  4,  211  n 1,  215  n 2,  216  n 
1 and  2,  217  n 1,  259  n 2,  297  n 1^  300 
n 1,  391-2  n 7.  J 

Wilkins,  146  n. 

Wished  Dumyatil  Kafr,  34  n 8. 
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Wilson,  H.  H.,  270  n 2,  280  n 1,  865  n 3, 
868  n 1,  877  n 1,  880  ft  1,  882  n 1. 
Wilson’s  glossary,  49  » 2 and  8,  50  « 1, 
55  n 6,  67  w 8 and  5,  58  n 1,  61  n 2, 66 
» 1,  89  » 1, 110  n 3, 114  n 1,  180  ft  8, 
188  n 6,  855  » 8,  867  n 4. 

Windsor  Forest,  Pope’s,  196  n 1. 

Wood,  Lieut.,  400  n 1. 

Wvjdhdt,  58. 

Wular,  858,  864. 

Wdn,  229  n 6. 

YxdU,  280  »1. 

Yddu  race,  246  and  n 5,  250  and  n 1,  280 
» 1,  285. 

Yadnvati,  250  n 1. 

Yfifiai,  al,  84  ft  6. 

Yabya-b-Mansdr,  7. 

Ya^ub  b T&de,  9. 

Ydk  bull,  The,  850  n 8. 

Yftdt,  11,  83  n 4,  34  n 8, 85  n 10,  115 
n 3, 115-6  n 4, 121  n 3 and  4. 

Yaman,  27,  * 1 and  3,  32  n 2,  66,  59  *. 
Yamin  n’d  Danish,  84  n 7. 

Yangi  Ydli  Pass,  400  and  n 1. 

Yarkand,  848  n 1. 

Yazd,  11. 

Yazdajird,  210  n 4. 

Yazdajird,  Era  of,  28. 

Yazdi,  Abd  Razd,  11. 

Yazld  b.  Abdn’l  Malik,  345  a 1. 

Year,  Jewish,  21. 

Year,  Lnnar,  14. 

Years,  four  kinds  of  Hindd,  16. 

Years,  Last  ten,  of  Muhammad,  27  and  n 2 
Years,  Turkish,  21. 

Yedeh , The,  or  rain-stone,  348  n 1. 
Yndhishthira,  246  n 5,  282,  283, 284,  285, 
283  ft  1,  297  n 1. 


Yogs,  The,  15  and  n 1. 

Yale,  118  n 2, 118-9  n 3. 

Yunaa  Khln,  220  n 5. 

Yusnf-b-Ali  Thatta,  9. 

Ydsnfi,  al,  9. 

Yfaufiyah  gas,  60. 

Ydsafzai  olan,  892,  402. 

Yuyutsa,  284. 

Y%e,  The  term,  239  n 7. 

TaABTI,  The  term,  158  »!• 

Ztbol,  115  » 8. 

Z&bnl  (Qhasnin),  408. 

Zdbulistdn,  115  and  » 8,  847,  391,  408. 
?afar  Khdn,  218,  263  n 4,  264,  307  n 1 . 
Zihidi,  as,  11. 

Zain  Lanka,  864. 

Zainn’l  Adbidin,  860,  363  * 2,  364,  366  n 
4,  377  » 1,  387,  888  and  » 1. 

Zdkdt,  67  and  ft  4. 

Zamin  Ddwar,  894  * 4. 

£azafpdr,  826. 

Zend,  The,  243. 

Zenn  Kadal,  355  n 4. 

Zewan,  358. 

Zidu’ddfn  Bami,  35  n 11,  306. 

Z<j,  5. 

Ztic,  5. 

Zirda.i-kafala , 60. 

Ziydd,  60. 

Zvyddfyah  gas,  60. 

Zobeide,  837  ft  1. 

Zohdk, ‘Fortress  of,  409.  | 

Zoh&k  and  Bdmidn,  Tdmin  of,  409.  * 
Zoroaster,  6 ft,  28  n 6,  248. 

Znbdat  n’t  Tawdrikh,  35  and  ft  12,  38 
n 4. 

Znkrn,  856  n 8,  362  n 5. 

Zdrmat,  T6m&n  of,  407  » 4. 
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Aanjanah,  see  Baror  A. 

Abadan,  me  Ana  wan. 

AbdAli  (tribe)  s.  Kandahar,  S.  K4bu 
397. 

Abd&rah  (pass)  S.  Kabul,  400. 

Abethi  (var.  Amethi),  s.  Lakhnau, 
S.  Audh,  93, 177. 

Abhfpur,  b.  BAriDuAb,  8.  Labor,  318. 

Abhipur,  s.  Monghlr,  8.  Babar,  154. 

‘Abidiabad  (Bachnau  DuAb),  s.  Dipal- 
pur,  8.  Multan,  333. 

AblAhattah  (var.  Amlattab,  Ami  a tab), 
b.  Bijagarh,  8.  Malwah,  204. 

Abthdra,  s.  GhorAghAt,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

Abd  (hill),  b.  Gujarat,  217  b 2,  246 
O 3,  251. 

AbAgafh  (hill-fort),  8.  GujarAfc,  251, 
271. 

Abugafh,  b.  Sirohi,  8.  Ajmer,  276. 

Acharikbanab,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Aohh  Dal,  s.  Kashmir,  358. 

AchlA,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

Adamwahan  (var.  DAman),  s.  BAt 
JAlandhar  Da 4b,  8.  Multan,  328. 

Adand  $ee  Und. 

Adgaon,  s.  NarnAlab,  8.  Barar,  234. 

JCdh  (var.  A^hah)  s.  Dibli,  8.  Dihli, 
104,285. 

Adham,  see  Osam. 

Adhela,  see  Antelah. 

AdhwA,  8.  GhorAghAt,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

‘AdilAbad,  s.  D Andes,  8.  KhAndes, 
225. 

‘Adilabld  (town),  8.  KhAndes,  223. 

‘ACdilpur,  b.  Bogla,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Adfnahpur  (town)  s.  Kabul,  405,  405 
H 1 and  2,  and  3. 

Adjepal,  see  AjiyalghAti. 


Adniya,  s.  Ma^mddAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Adon,  see  Audan. 

Adown,  see  Audan. 

Adwin,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  KAbul,  369. 

A(Jwin,  see  Maru  A. 

AfghAnpur,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105. 

Air  Ad,  s.  Banaras,  8.  Allahabad,  162. 

Agra(dasttir),  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra, 96, 182. 

Agra  (Haveli),  8.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 
182. 

Agra  (sarkAr),  8.  Agra,  96, 160, 182. 

Agra  (SAbah),  70,  96,  99,  115,  120, 
157, 160, 179,  267,  278,  309  b 3. 

Agra  (town),  8.  Agra,  96,  179,  180, 
180  o 3,  182,  221,  239  q 7,  278,  309. 

Agrah,  s.  SArangpur,  8.  MAlwah,  203, 

Agrohah  (var.  Agrowah),  s.  HifAr 
FirAzah,  8.  Dibli,  105,  293. 

Agrowah,  see  (Agrohah). 

Aguasi  (var.  UguAsi,  Ugasi),  s.  KAlin- 
jar,  8.  AllahAbAd,  90,  166. 

A^ak  (var.  Akeb),  s.  Chanderi,  8. 
MAlwah,  201. 

Ah4r,  s.  Kol,  8.  Jfgra,  97,  186. 

Ahaspur,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Babar,  156. 

Aherwarah,  s.  CbunArb  (OhanAdab), 
S.  AllahAbAd,  90, 165. 

Ahlwar,  8.  TirhAt,  8.  BabAr,  156. 

A^mad,  see  Ta'alluk  A.  Khan. 

A^madabad,  s.  AhmadAbad,  8.  Guja- 
rAt,  242,  252. 

AJimadAbAd,  s.  GhorAghAt,  8.  Bengal, 
135. 

A^madAbAd  (Haveli),  8.  AbmadAbad, 
8.  GujarAt,  252. 

A^madAbAd  (sarkar),  8.  GAjarAt,  244, 
252.  % 

AfcmadAbad  (SAbah),  115,  38  b 244, 
242. 
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A^madibad  (town),  S . Gdjarat,  226, 
239  o 3,  240,  240  D 3,  241,  245  o 6, 
249,  261,  264. 

Afrnmd  fQi&n  see  Ta’luk  A.  K„  s. 

GorAghAt,  S.  Bengal,  136. 
A^madnagar,  3.  A^madAbad,  S.  Gil- 
jarAt,  252,  261. 

A^madnagar  (S&bah),  115. 
A^madnagar  (territory),  222,  228, 
238,  238,  u 4. 

Afemadpur,  (port),  8.  Gdjarat,  246. 
Ahor,  8.  Kotri  ParAyah,  s.  MAlwah, 
209. 

Ahroni,  8.  HifAr  Firdzah,  s.  Dihli 
105,  293. 

Ahsan,  see  Ajas. 

Aichbi  (var.  Eichhi,  Inchi.)  [Elliot, 
Enchhi],  8.  Karrah,  8.  AUahabAd, 
90,  167. 

Aik  (river)  s.  Lahor,  321. 

Aish  (var.  Ash,  Aish  MakAm),  s. 

Kashmir,  359. 

Aish  MakAm,  see  Aish. 

Ajalgarh,  s.  Kalin  jar,  8.  AllahAbAd, 
90,  166. 

AjAon,  s.  BadAon,  8.  Dihli,  104,  288. 
Ajas  (var.  Ahsan)  (village)  s. 
Kashmir,  364. 

Ajigarh,  s.  Kotri  ParAyah,  8.  Mai- 
wah,  209. 

Ajiy^lghAti  (var.  ^jepdl),  s.  Udner, 
s.  Bengal,  130.* 

AjiyAl,  see  l^usain  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  MubArik  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  Na^rat  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  ShAh  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  ShAh  A.  BAzd  * 

AjiyAl,  see  SoltarA  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  SulfAnptir  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  TArA  A.* 

AjiyAl,  see  Zafar  A.* 

AjiyAlpur,  s.  Ma^mddabad,  8.  Bengal, 
132*  [272. 

Ajmer,  s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  270, 

i ’ 


Ajmer  (Dasttir)  s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer, 

102. 

Ajmer  (sarkar)  8.  Ajmer,  102,  267, 
270,  272. 

Ajmer  (town)  217  o 2,  271. 

Ajmer  (Stibah),  102,  115,  195,  226  * 
1,  239,  267,  275,  q 1,  278,  310,  326. 

Ajodhya  (town),  (var.  Awadh),  8. 
Audh,  171,  o,  2 305,  309,  & 3. 

Ajor,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 

Ajtin,  see  BahAdur  A. 

A^Abain  (hill),  S.  Kabul,  403,  g 5, 
404. 

AkbarAbAd  (Dasttir),  s.  Kol,  8.  Agra, 
97. 

AkbarAbAd,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Lahor, 
110,  317. 

AkbarAbAd,  b.  Kol,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

AkbarAbAd,  8.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

AkbarAbAd  Barkheri,  see  AkbarA- 
bAd, T. 

AkbarAbAd  Tarkheri  (var.  A.  Bar- 
kheri, A.  Tark  Pari),  s.  Sind  SAgar, 
8.  LAhor,  323. 

AkbarAbAd  Tark  Pari,  see  A.  Tar- 
kheri. 

Akbarpur,  8.  ChampAran,  8.  BahAr, 
155. 

Akbarpur,  s.  GAgron,  8.  MAlwah,  209. 

Akbarpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Akbarpur,  s.  SArangpur,  8.  MAl- 
wah, 203. 

Akbarpur,  s.  SAtgaon,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Akbarpur,  s.  HAjipur,  8.  BahAr,  155. 

AkbarshAhi,  (alios  SAndal),  8.  Sharif- 
abAd,  8.  Bengal,  139. 

Akeh  see  A^ak. 

Akesines,  (river)  see  ChenAb. 

Akhand  see  Gobindpur  A. 

Akhandor  AmbAran,  s.  Jech  DuAb, 
8.  Lahor,  322. 

Akhar,  see  1 AlApur 


• J.  fteamea  says  fche  word  i*  properly  Ujeyalt  meaning  “ high  land,” 
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Akhasa  Regio,  ( var . Kasia),  118  n 2, 

m,Q2. 

A-khassa  (country),  118  o 2. 

Aklesar,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  Gujarat,  256. 
Akma^al,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  129. 
Akr4,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 

A1,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 

‘Alampur,  see  Lakhi  A. 

‘Alampur,  see  Shah  A. 

Alampur,  s.  Sulaimanibad,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 140. 

‘Alapur(aZtaa  Akhar),  a,  Gw41iy4r,  8. 
Agra,  187. 

‘Alapur,  8.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar,  157. 

Alap  Shahi,  8.  Bazoh4,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

A1  Chhap,  see  A1  Jihat. 

Aldemao  (var,  Aldimau),  s.  Jaunpur, 
8.  Allahabad,  89,  163. 

Alexandria  Eschata  or  Khojend 
(town),  119  o l. 

Alexandria  Opiana  see  Opian,  and 
Hespian. 

Algaon,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Alhanpur,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,274. 

‘Alhat,  s.  Ghoragh4t,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Ali,  see  Kof  Klaim  A. 

‘Alhipur,  see  A.  Malot. 

*Ali  Mohan  (town)  S.  Gujarat,  251, 

251  ol. 

Alingar,  s.  Kabul,  8.  Kabul*  411. 
Alingar  (river)  8.  Kabul,  405,  q 1, 
40 6. 

‘Alipur  (Patf),  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra, 
96, 185. 

‘Alishang,  s,  Kabul,  8.  Kabul,  406, 
411. 

‘Alishang  (river),  S.  Kabul,  406. 

A1  Jat,  see  A1  Jihat. 

Al  Jih4t  (var  A.  Chhap,  A.  Jat),  s, 
Sonargaon,  S.  Bengal,  138. 
Allahibad  (Haveli)  (var.  Ilahabas),  s. 

Allahabad,  8.  Allahabad,  89,  161. 
Allahibid,  (sarkar),  8.  Allahabad,  89, 
160, 161. 

Allahabad,  or  Ilah&bad,  and  Ilahabas, 


(Stibah),  89,  90,  115,  120,  149, 15?, 
160, 170. 

AllahibAd  (town)  (var.  Illahibdd, 
IllahaMs  or  Priyag),  8.  Allahabad, 
158,  158,  o 3, 167  e 2, 170  a 6. 

Alor  (var.  Aror),  s.  Bhakkar,  8 . 
Multan,  327  a 3,  334,  337,  337  q 1, 
339  & 1,  843,  343  & 1. 

‘Alrah,  s.  Rohtas,  8.  Bahar,  157. 

Alsai  (var.  Als4,  Alahsii),  s.  Kabul, 
8.  Kabul,  407,  407  q 1,  411. 

Alwand  (mountain),  161, 161,  a 6. 

Alwar  (dasttir),  8.  Agra,  96. 

Alwar  (sarkir),  8.  Agra,  96, 191. 

Alwar  (var.  Ulwar),  s.  Alwar,  8. 
Agra,  96,  181,  191. 

Amarcantak  (village)  150,  q 1. 

Amar  Kher,  s.  Mihor,  8.  Barar,  23c. 

Amarkot  (fort),  8.  Ajmer,  271. 

Amamath  (cave),  8.  Kashmir.,  359  a 
2,  360. 

Amar  Sarnain,  s.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  276. 

Amarti,  see  Dlmarni. 

Ambahtah,  (var.  Ambeth,  Ambihtah), 
s.  Sahiranpur,  8.  Dihli,  105,  291. 

Ambilah,  s.  B4ri  Duab,  8.  Lahor, 
318. 

Amb41ah,  (var.  Anbalah)  s.  Sirhind, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  295. 

Ambaran  see  Aknandor  A. 

Ambari,  s.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Amber,  (var.  Anber)  8.  Amber,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  267,  272.  [102. 

Amber  (Dasttir),  8.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer, 

Amber  (Sarkar),  8.  Ajmer,  102,  272. 

Ambeth,  see  Ambabtah. 

Ambhati  (var.  Gafh  Amethi)  (Killah) 
s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 178. 

Ambihtah,  see  Ambahtah. 

Amdah,  s.  Mafcmtidabad,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Amerai,  see  Damarni. 

Amerti,  see  Damarnk 

Amethi,  see  Abethi.  ^ 

I Amjharah,  s.  Mando,  oAialwah*  112, 

i 206. 
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Amkhorah  (var.  Ankhorah,  Angho- 
rah),  s.  Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  274. 

Amlitah,  Amlattah,  see  Ablahattah. 
Amner,  s.  Narnilah,  S.  Barar,  284. 
Amner,  see  Afcndr. 

Ampol,  see  Anbel. 

Amodgafh,  s.  K&nauj,  S.  Malwah, 
199. 

Amondah,  s.  Himjiah,  S.  Malwah, 
207. 

Amraki  Bhata  (var,  A.  Bhatti),  s. 
Labor,  S,  Lihor  (Rachn&u  Duab) 
110,  319. 

Amran,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 191. 
Amrioti  (stream),  8.  Kashmir,  360. 
Amrel,  s Kanauj,  S.  Malwah,  200. 
Amreli,  8.  Sora$h,  S.  Gujarat,  268. 
Amrltu,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  163. 
Amrohah,  8.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  106, 
289. 

Amrol,  s.  Birbakabad,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Amrol,  s.  Jhllwarah,  6.  Gtijarit,  242. 
Amroli,  s.  Nidot,  S.  Gujarat,  264. 
Amwari,  8.  Bayanwin,  S.  Agra,  188. 
Anaun  Saniwar,  see  Awan  S. 

Anawal,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujarit,  266. 
Anawan*  (var.  Abadan,  Atiwin),  s. 

Batiilah,  S.  Barir,  237. 

Anbala  Kachhi,  ay  Ghoraghat,  S. 

Bengal,  136. 

Anbdlah  see  Ambalah. 

Anbalti,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir,  163. 
Anbalti,  s.  Monghlr,  S.  Bahar,  164. 
Anbel,  (var.  Ampol)  8.  Pinjara,  S. 

Bengal,  136. 

Anber,  see  Amber. 

Anboan,  see  Atiwan. 

Anbodha,  s.  Audh,  S.  Audh,  93, 173. 
Anchha,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahar,  163. 
Anchharah,  s.  B4ri  Duib,  S.  Lahor 
318. 

Andalgaon,  s.  Ghorighat,  S.  Bengal 
136.  / 

Andarhal,  s.  gaitas,  S.  Lahor  (Jech 
Duib)  110,  322. 


Andarkhani,  see  Masjid  A. 

Andejin  (country),  404,  ft  6. 

Anderib,  s.  Kibul,  399,  400,  400,  ft  1. 
An<Jhar,  8.  Ghoraghit,  S.  Bengal, 
136. 

Andorah,  8.  Bari  Duab,  S.  Labor,  318. 
Andwarah,  s.  Jalandhar,  S.  Lihor, 
110. 

Angali  (var.  Ungli  in  Elliot),  s. 

Jaunpur,  S.  Allahibad,  89, 163. 
Anghorah,  see  Amkhorah. 

Angolah,  s.  Namalah,  8.  Barar,  284. 
Angd,  s.  Monghir,  S.  Bahir,  164. 
Anhal,  s.  Ujjain,  S.  Milwah,  112, 198. 
Anhatti,  a.  Madiran,  S,  Bengal,  141. 
Anhauli,  see  Anhola. 

Anhilpur,  (city),  S.  Gijarit,  262. 
Anhilwira,  Pattan  (town),  S.  Gijarat, 
239  ft  6,  244n  16,  247  ft  4,  259  ft  2, 
261  ft  4,  262,  306  ft  2. 

Anhola  (var.  Anhauli),  s.  Gorakhpur, 
S.  Audh,  93, 176. 

Anhon,  s.  Gwiliyar,  S.  Agra,  187. 
Anhona  (var.  Anhonah),  8.  Audh,  S. 
Audh,  93, 174. 

Anjangaon,  s,  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  232. 
Anjari,  s.  Bi  jagajh,  S.  Malwah,  204 
Anji,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  282. 

Anjnah,  see  Baror  A. 

Ankharah,  see  Afhkerah. 

Ankhorah,  see  Amkhorah. 

Ankot,  s.  Narnilah,  S.  Barar,  234 
Anliyi,  s.  Sulaiminibad,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Anmaler,  see  Anmalner. 

Anmalnera,  (var.  Anmaler,  Anmalra), 
s.  Dindes,  S.  Khandes,  226. 
Anmalra,  see  Anmalner. 

Anolah,  see  Aoftlah. 

Anotampur,  s.  Ma^mddibad,  S. 
Bengal,  132. 

Ansingah,  s.  Mahor,  S.  Barar.  236. 
Antardah,  see  Antrorah. 

Anthulah  Hibru,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra, 
96,  191. 

Antri,  s.  Bahar,  8.  Bahir,  163. 

Antrf,  s,  Bayanwin,  S.  Agra,  188. 
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Antrorah  (nor.  Antardah),  b.  Ran- 
thambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  274 
Agwalah,  see  Aoglah. 

Anwarban,  s.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal, 
185. 

Anwar  Malik,  e.  Ghorighdt,  S.  Ben- 
gal 135. 

Anwarpur,  a.  Sitgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Aoglah,  (var.  Anolah,  Agwalah),  8. 

Badaon,  S.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

Apelava,  [Palwal]  (town)  S.  Dihli, 
278,  g 2,  286  g 1.  (See  Palot). 
Aparmal  (var.  Aparpdl),  8.  Ghitor, 
S.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Aparpal,  see  Aparmal. 

Apletah,  8.  Sorafh,  S.  Gujarit,  258. 
‘Arab  see  Bal  ‘A. 

Arabia  Felix,  110,  g 1. 

Arabian  Sea,  248  g 3. 

Araine  (var.  Arain),  s.  Ajmer,  S. 
Ajmer,  102,  272. 

Arakan  (oar.  Argyra),  (tract)  119, 
119  g 8,  120, 120  g 1, 

Arakhosia,  (country)  120  g 4. 
Aramrie,  s.  B4$h41ah,  S.  Gtijarat, 

244. 

Arlmrie  (port)  var.  Bamra),  S.  Guju- 
rat,  244,  248. 

Arand  (river)  157,  157  g 10. 
Arandwel,  a.  Dandes,  S.  Khandes, 
225. 

Ararat,  Mount,  405  g 2. 

Aravalli  hilis.  S.  Ajmer,  268,  268  g 2. 
Arbheja  (oar.  Artehjd),  s.  Sorath,  S. 
Gujarat,  258. 

Ardh4ptir  s.  Pathri,  S.  Barar,  286. 
Arghandab  (river),  8.  Kandahar, 
394  g 2. 

Argyra  [Arakan],  (country),  120  g 1. 
Arharmdtar,  8.  A^mad4bad,  S.  Guja- 
rat, 252. 

Arif  an  see  Ashikan  A. 

Armenia  (country,)  415  g 2. 

Aron,  (oar.  Azdar),  8.  Ohanderi,  S. 
Malwah,  20L 

Aron,  8.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  232. 


Aror  (town)  see  Alor. 

Arpat  (stream),  s.  Kashmir,  355  g 1. 
Arpur,  s.  Chakarhalah,  S.  Tattah 
(Multin),  841. 

'Area  Tawili  (oar.  A read  Tawlli), 
b.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 

Artehja,  see  ArbhejA 

Ar$o<J,  8.  Chitor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Arwal  see  Sankha  A. 

Arwal,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bah4r,  158. 
Arwal,  s.  Manikpur,  S.  Allahabad, 
90,  164. 

Arwarah,  8.  Champaner,  S.  Gdjarit, 
256. 

Afakah,  s.  Katak,  S.  Orissa,  143. 
Asapuri,  s.  Biisin,  S.  Milwah,  112, 
199. 

Ash,  see  Aish. 

Asham,  see  Assam. 

Ashikin  Arifin  (hill)  S.  Kabul,  408 

g5. 

Ashrafnihal  (oar.  Ashrafthal,  Aahraf- 
bhal),  8.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  180. 
Ashtaghar,  see  Hashtnagar. 

Ashtah,  Jltia,  8.  Kherlah,  S.  Barar, 
238 

Ashtah,  b.  Sirangpiir,  S.  Malwah,  203 
Ashti,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  282. 

Asi  (river),  o or.  Nala  158, 158  g 3. 
Asir,  s.  Khindes,  S.  Khandes,  222, 

225.  0 

Asir  (fort)  S.  Khandes,  223,  225, 

226.  [178. 
Asiydn,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 
Asoha,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  98, 178. 
Asonja,  s.  Purniyah,  S.  Bengal,  134. 
Asop,  s.  Jodhpur,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 
Asop,  s.  Kotri  Parayah,  S.  M41wah, 

209. 

Assam  (country)  (oar.  Asham),  117  g 
3, 118. 

Assy,  see  K4ranja  BibL 
Atadii  see  EtadA. 

’Atai  see  Sherpur  *At4i. 

A$ak  Ban4ras  (oar.  ^ttock),  s.  Sind 
Sagar,  S.  L4hor,  119^J,  311, 811  g 
3,  323,  825,  390,  891,  898.:i 
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Atawan,  see  An&win. 

Ath4is  («ar.  Athins),  8.  Tirhut,  8.  ; 
Bahir,  156. 

Athans,  see  Athais. 

Atharban,  a.  Karrih,  S.  Allahabad’ 
90,167. 

A^hgaph,  s.  Katak,  S.  Orissa,  148. 

Afhkerah  (van  Ankharah),  s.  Hi?6r 
Flrdzah,  S.  Dihli,  105,  294. 

Atfwan,  (var.  Jaitwan,  Anboan, 
Jytewan,  Intva),  s.  Bay4nwan, 

8.  Agra,  188. 

Atlawarah,  a.  Godhra,  8.  Giijardt, 
257. 

Atlesar,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  Gujarat,  255. 

Atner  (var.  Amner),  s.  Kherlah,  S. 
Bar4r,  238. 

Aton  (var.  Afrun),  s.  Banthambhor, 

8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Atral,  wee  Atran. 

At  ran  (var.  Atr41),  s.  Khandes,  8. 
Khandes,  225,  225  n 2.  [175. 

Atraull,  s.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh,  93, 

Atrauli,  s.  Kol,  8.  Agra,  97, 186, 

Atreji,  see  Sikandarpur  A. 

Atfahasa,  313  g 2,  No.  47. 

Attock,  or  Attok,  see  Atak  Banaras. 

A tun,  see  Aton. 

Aubel,  see  Anbel. 

Aubhi,  8.  Tirhdt,  8.  Bah4r,  156. 

Audan  (var.  Adon,*SVdown),  s.  Kuma- 
on,  8.  Dihli,  289. 

Audh  (Dastur)  93. 

Audh  (Haveli),  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh, 
93, 173. 

Audh,  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  93,  173. 

Audh,  (sarkar),  8.  Audh,  93,  173, 

Audh,  (Sdbah),  115,  149,  157,  160, 
170,  278,  309  g 3. 

Audh4,  s.  Godhra,  8.  Gtijarat,  257. 

AudhA  s.  N4dot,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 

Aughara,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Augdohah,  s.  Pinjarah,  S.  Bengal, 
136.  j 

Augochah,  s.  Mnjara,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Aujanwas,  Tr^iandesar,  8.  Malwah, 
206. 


Aukhri,  (var.  Khokri,  Ghogri),  b. 

I Bahir,  8.  Bahar,  153. 

Aunah  (port),  8.  Gujarat,  259. 

Aunah,  s.  Nighar,  (old  Sorafh)  S. 
Gtijarat,  244. 

Aunah,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gdjarat,  258. 
Aundah,  s.  B4sim,  8,  Barar,  235. 
Au$elah,  (oar.  Adhela),  8.  Bayanwan, 
8.  Agra,  188. 

Avanlipura,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
356  o 3. 

Avanlipura,  [Wantipur]  (town),  s. 

Kashmir,  356  g 3. 

Awadh  (town),  S.  Audh,  171. 
Awalgaog,  s.  Hintjfah,  8.  Malwah, 

207. 

Aw6n,  s.  Sindh  Sagar,  8.  Lahor,  323. 
Aw4n  Sanawar  (var.  Anaun  8.),  s. 

Bijigafh,  8.  Malwah,  204. 

AyasA  8.  Karrah,  8.  Allahabdd,  90, 
167. 

Ayknud,  s.  Mandesar,  8.  Malwah, 

208.  [289. 
£‘?ampur,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
Azarbijan,  415,  g 2. 

Az^ar,  see  Ar6n. 

Azdhar-koh  (hill),  s.  Kandahar,  394. 
'Afmatpur,  s.  Mabmud4b4d,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

B 

Baar  (var.  Baror),  8.  P4thri,  S. 

Barar,  236,  236  n 8. 

B4ba,  see  Sahar  B.  Haji. 

B4ba,  s.  Bajalah,  8.  Lahor,  110. 

Baba  Bhoj  s.  DipApur  (Bari  Duib) 
8.  Multan,  332. 

Babai  (var.  Beey,  Pei),  s.  Kanauj, 
8.  Malwah,  200,  200  n 4. 

Babai,  (var.  Beey)  s.  Narnol,  8.  Agra, 
97,  194. 

Babbanbhtim,  (var.  Brahmanpur),  s. 

Jal4sar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 

Baber  Badshah  (hill),  8.  Kabul,  403, 

a.  5. 

BabhankarlA  a.  Ma^mddabad,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 
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Babhardnti,  see  Badhardmani. 

Bdbil,  see  Karyat  B. 

Babnohua,  see  Banohra. 

Babra,  see  Bera. 

Bdbriawar  (tract),  8.  Gujarat,  247 

UL 

Baba,  see  Patar  Shaikh  B. 

Babylon  (pool),  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
359. 

Bachah,  see  Haft  B. 

Bachhardon  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  290. 

Baohhdr,  see  Bajhdr. 

Bachherah  (var.  Bajhrah),  s.  Alwar, 
8.  Agra,  96, 191. 

Bachhertu,  see  Bacbhritd. 

Bachhn6r,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Bachhritti,  (var.  Bachhertti),  s.  Be^h 
Jalandhar  Duab,  8.  Lahor,  316. 

Bachti,  see  Paohhi. 

Bacrdnd,  see  Bagrdnd. 

Bactria  (country),  119  a 1,400  a 1. 

Bactriana,  400  n 8. 

Badakshan,  8.  Kabul,  220  o 5,  812, 
352  a 1,  399. 

Badal,  s.  Nadot,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 

B&dalka,  b.  Tajpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

Badam  Ghashmah  (pass),  8.  Kabul, 
899. 

Badaoy,  (town)  s.  Bdddon  8.  Dihli,  280, 
309. 

Badao?  (Haveli),  s.  Baddoy,  8.  Dihli, 
104,  288. 

Badaop  (Sarkdr),  8.  Dihli,  104,  160, 
288. 

BadarwdB,  s.  Chanddri,  8.  Malwah, 

201. 

Ba^gdon  (var.  Barahgaon)  s.  Rohtas, 
8.  Bahar,  157. 

Ba^gdop,  b.  Tajpdr,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

Ba$hadiya,  s.  Fat^abad,  8.  Bengal- 
132. 

Badhdnah,  see  Budhanah. 

Bagharamani  (var.  Barndr&pni,  Bu, 
bheranty,  Badrahali,  Babharanti), 
s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Badhar  Birhar,  see  Ghandipur  B. 


Badhaul,  see  Baghdl. 

Badhdlah,  (Sarkdr),  8.  Gujarat,  244. 
Badhkhdr,  see  Makat  B. 

Badhnawar,  b.  Ujjain,  8.  Malwah, 
112,  198. 

Badhneth  (var.  Bhodhek),  s.  Kalpi. 
8.  Agra,  97, 184. 

Ba£h61  (var.  Badhaul,  Barhaul),  s. 
Chanadah  (Chunar),  8.  Allahabad, 
90,  165. 

Badhona,  see  Hald  B. 

Badhona  (var.  Madhdna,  Budhola), 
s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Badhtahli,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Badhwan,  8.  Jhaldwdr,  8.  Gujarat, 
242. 

Badi  Bhosadi,  a.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar, 
156. 

Ba4khal,  s.  Bfjagarh,  8.  Malwah, 
205. 

Badmar  (var.  Barbdad),  s.  Bdzoha, 
8.  Bengal,  187. 

Ba^nagar,  s.  Pa^an,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 
Badndr  Bhdli,  b.  Narnalah,  8.  Bardr, 
234. 

Badner  Ganga,  see  B.  Kanka. 

Badner  Kanka,  (var.  B.  Ganga)  s. 

Narnalah  8.  Barar,  284. 

Badndn,  s.  Beanwan,  8.  Agra,  189. 
Badohar,  see  Has^ipdr  B. 

Badokhar,  s.  Tajpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Badrdhali,  see  Badhardmani. 

Badrao  (var.  Bahdghdi),  s.  Kabul,  8. 
Kabul,  406. 

Badrhaftah,  s.  Gwalior,  8.  Agra,  187. 
Badriya  (var,  Bardiyah),  s.  Bijagayh, 
8.  Malwah,  205. 

Baddbhandal,  (var.  Baduhinddl),  s. 

Bechnad  Dddb,  8.  Ldhor,  320. 
Bddughar,  s.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Baduhinddl,  see  Baddbhanddl. 

Bier  (var.  Matar),  8.  Dandes,  8. 

Shandes,  225.  4 

Bdgar  (country),  8.  DraL  166  a 2. 
Bdgar  (tract),  8.  Malwah;  166  a 2. 
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B&gbanti,  see  Bdtwa. 

Bagda,  8.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Bdghi,  s.  Sharifibdd,  S.  Bengal,  189. 
Bhaghbandn,  8.  Sewistdn,  S.  Multdn, 

840. 

Baghbdra,  see  B4gh  Mara. 

Bagh  Fath,  g.  H4jkan,  S.  Multan, 
340. 

B4gh  M4ra  (t far.  Bagh  Bara),  a. 

Khali  fata  bad,  8.  Bengal,  184. 
B4ghorwi,  see  Bhakoi. 

B&ghpat,  a.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104,  286. 
Baghfa,  8.  Sahdranpdr,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  291. 

Bagh  Bae  Boohah,  s.  Rechnau  Ddab, 
8.  Lahor,  319. 

Bagi,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Bagla,  see  Bogla. 

Baglanah,  (tract),  8.  Gujarat,  195, 
251,  271. 

Bigdr,  s.  Chit6r,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 
Bdgotia,  see  BdkhotiyA 
Bagrond,  (ear.  Bakhrond,  Bacrdnd), 
a.  Man<J145r,  8.  Agra,  190. 

Bagsara,  s.  Sorafh,  8.  Gujarat,  244, 
258. 

Bagsra,  see  Bagsara. 

Bigwan,  s.  Sdtgion,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Bahacdi,  see  Bahnai. 

Bahacoi,  see  Bhakoi. 

Bahddkali,  ( var ..  B^hauoali,  Bahar- 
kally),  8.  Gawil,  8.  Bardr,  232, 
Bahidur  Ajdn,  see  Bhadrajaun. 
Bahadorpdr,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
191. 

Bahidurpdr,  s.  Biri  Du4b,  8.  Lahor, 
318. 

Bahiddrpdr,  8.  Baroda,  8.  Gujarat, 
255. 

Bahddurpdr,  e.  Tajpdr,  8.  Bengal, 
185. 

Bahidurpdr,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bah4r,  156. 
Bahadurpdr,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal, 
180. 

Bahadur  ShihiJk.  Udner,  8,  Bengal, 

180.  J 

Bahaghai,  see  Badrao. 


B4hal,  a.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  278. 
Bahanagar,  s.  Tajpdr,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Bahanrdr,  see  Bh4ntr6r. 

Bahar,  s.  Bahar,  8.  Bahar,  158. 
Bahar,  (Sarkar),  8.  Bah4r,  152, 158. 
Bahir,  (var.  Behir),  (Sdbah),  115. 
116, 120, 148,  149,  150  g 1,  157,  170. 
231,  809,  881. 

Bah4r,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Baharkally,  see  Bahadkali. 

Baharmdl,  (var.  Balmdr),  8.  Bikanlr, 
8.  Ajmer,  278. 

Baharnagar,  s.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal. 
137. 

Bahat  Khan  Jawar,  8.  Sahdranpnr, 
8.  Dihli,  105,291. 

Bahawal,  b.  Madi  Kurug,  8.  Barar. 
236. 

Bdhdl,  see  Kary4t  B4bil. 

B4hil,  b.  D4ndes,  8.  Khdndee,  225. 
Bdhilah,  8.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276. 

Bahkar,  see  Bhakar. 

Bahldwar,  s.  Bah4r,  8.  Bah4r,  158. 
Bahldlpdr,  s.  Chendb  (Jech  Dd4b,  8, 
Lahor,  311, 322. 

Bahndi  (var.  Bahacdi,  Bhanai),  8. 

Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Bahni,  s.  Rohtds.  8.  Lahor,  110. 
Bahndr,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bah&r,  156. 
Bahoowa  Sahir,  see  Bajwa  Biyiju. 
Bahrah,  s.  Bahrdich,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Bahrah,  (var.  Bhira)  8.  K4bul,  405, 

U 2. 

Bahrahpal,  (var.  Bhfrahptl)  s.  Dfpal- 
pdr,  (B4ri  Dd4b)  8.  Multan,  882. 
Bahrdich,  (Haveli),  8.  Bahraich,  8. 
Audh,  93, 176. 

Bahrdich,  (Sirkdr),  8.  Audh,  98, 176. 
Bahrdich,  (var.  Bharaich),  s.  Bah- 
raich, 8.  Audh,  98, 172, 172  g,  176. 
Bahrain,  (country)  344. 

Bahrampdr,  8.  B4rbakdb4d,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 187. 

Bahrdmpdr,  s.  Tattah,  8.  MultAn, 
389. 
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Bahriri,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Bihriibid,  (var.  Bhari&bid)  8 Ghazi- 
pur,  S.  Allah 4b id,  90, 162. 

Bfthrkdl,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agrah,  96, 191. 
Bahroch,  (var.  Broach),  (sirkar),  S. 
Gujarat,  255. 

Bahrof,  s.  Sharifabad,  8.  Bengal,  139. 
Bahwil  Bizn,  s.  Bazoha,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Bahrwdrah,  8.  Tirhnt,  8.  Bahar,  156. 
Baht6r,  s.  Mar6s6r,  8.  Milwah,  208. 
B&ilan,  see  Papin  n. 

Baionee,  see  Biram  (Perim). 

Bairat,  Bfra$,  see  Parif. 

Baitarini,  (river),  21,9  q 1. 

Bajaur,  (Sirkir),  8.  Kibul,  347,  391, 
391  a 7,  392,  398  n.  6. 

Bajhir,  (var.  Bachhar),  s.  Chanddri, 
S.  Malwah,  201. 

Bajhrah,  see  Bach  he  rah. 

Bljilpdr,  8.  Sirangpdr,  8.  Milwah, 
208. 

Bajmor,  see  Pachndr. 

Bajdr,  s.  Sarangpur,  8.  Malwah,  203. 
Bijpatari,  e.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Bajpour,  see  P4chn6r. 

Bajrah,  see  Khand  B. 

Bajwa  Biy4ju,  (var.  Bajwa  S4hir, 
Bahoowa  Sahir),  8.  Sylhet,  8. 
Bengal,  139. 

Bajwi  Sihir,  see  Bajwa  Biyijn. 
Bajw4rah,  8.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  182. 
Bijw&rah,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Labor, 
110,  316.  [116  a 3. 

Bakarganj  (District),  8.  Bengal, 
Bakdn,  see  Baldnbaldm. 

Bakhar,  see  Ndghar. 

B&khar,  s.  MantjlAir,  8.  Agra,  190. 
Bakh&riyd  Bazd,  s.  Bdzohd,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 137. 

Bakhotiyd,  {var.  Bdgotia),  s.  Ma^mud- 
dbid,  8.  Bengal,  133. 

Bakhrah,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwah,  200. 
Bakhrdnd,  see  Bagrdnd. 

Bakl&nf,  s.  Ranthanbdr,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 
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Bakoya,  (var.  Makdma),  s.  Sdtgdop, 

8.  Bengal,  141. 

Bakried,  see  Makr&ed. 

Bakthd,  s.  Andh,  8.  Andh,  98,  174. 

Bdla,  see  Lakhi  B.  Bhoj. 

Bilabhat,  (var.  Bilbhat),  s.  Raisin. 

8.  Mdiwah,  112,  199. 

B414gachah,  s.  Hajipdr,  8.  Bahdr, 
155. 

B416  Hissdr  (fort),  8.  Kdbul,  8,  Kdbul, 
403  b 5. 

Balahri  see  Chanki. 

Balahri,  (var.  Balhasi),  8.  Hindi  ah,  8, 
Milwah,  207. 

Balai,  see  Telhi. 

Bilakhatri,  s.  Ranthanbor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Bdla  Khaftar,  s.  Sindh  Sagar  Ddab, 
8.  Labor,  323. 

Bdlikdti,  see  Jas6n  B. 

Balandari  Kotal  (var.  Malandari  K., 
Makandari  K.,  Bulandi  K.,  Balan- 
dri  K.)  (pass),  8.  Kibul,  391. 

Balaoli,  s.  Man  <}  lair,  8.  Agra,  190. 
Balapur  (town),  8.  Barar,  229. 
B&lapdr,  s.  Narnilah,  8.  Barar,  234. 
Bal  ‘Arab,  s.  Ringhar,  8.  Barir, 
237. 

Balasbari,  s.  Ghorighdt,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Balds  Kathi  (var.  $a1asghati),  s.  So- 
nirgaoB,  8.  Bengal,  138. 

Balan  (village)  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul 
362. 

Balan  Nag  (pool),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  362. 

B&lawarah,  s.  Rechnau  Diiab,  S.  La- 
bor, 320. 

Balbhat,  see  Balabhat. 

Balddkhdl,  s.  Sonargaou,  8.  Bengal. 
138. 

Baldd,  see  Baldubalara. 

Baidu  balam  (var.  Bakdu,  Baidu), 
s.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  J02,  277. 

Balir,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S^Bengal,  131. 
Balisar,  s.  Surat,  8.  Gr^frit,  257. 
Bdlgafhi,  s.  Madaran,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
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Balhibas,  s.  Ghazipnr,  S.  Allahabad, 
90. 

Balhir,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96,  191. 
Balhasi,  see  Balahri. 

Balhati,  see  Telhi. 

Bilhaffah,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 191. 
Balhdr,  s.  Pathri,  S.  Barar,  266. 

Balia,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  153. 

Balia,  (Ballia)  s.  Ghizipdr,  S.  Allaha- 
bad, 90, 162. 

Balia,  s.  Munglr,  S.  Bahar,  155. 
Baliabass,  see  Bilhabis. 

Bili  Bhanga  ( var . Bili  Changa),  s.  Su- 
laitninibid,  S.  Bengal,  140. 

BAli  Changa,  see  Bali  Bhanga. 

Bili  Danga,  S.  Bengal,  140  q.  6. 
Balig&op,  see  $afbah  B. 

Baligh,  see  Khan  B. 

Balin<J4,  s.  Satgiop,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Bili  Shihi,  s.  Jalisar,  S.  Orissa,  142. 
Baliyi,  s.  Satgaou,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Bilki,  s.  Ghorighit,  S.  Bengal,  135. 
Bilkagdi,  s.  Telinginah,  S.  Barir, 
237. 

Balkar  Bijlour  (var.  Balkar  Bijnour, 
Bijlaur,  Bidjnor),  s.  Lakhnau,  S. 
Audh,  98, 178. 

Balkar  Bijnour,  see  Balkar  Bijlour. 
Balkh,  S.  Kabul,  894,  899,  402. 
Balkhar,  see  Jalalpdr  B. 

Bal  Ktiosi,  see  Billfthsi. 

Bal  Kohi,  see  Balkohsi. 

Balkohsi  (var.  Bal  Kohi,  Bal  Khosi), 
s.  Jaldsar,  S.  Orissa,  142. 
Bilkwarah,  see  Palakwih. 

Balkwirah,  s.  Bijigarh,  S.  Malwah, 
204. 

Ballia,  see  Balia  s.  Ghizipdr, 

Balmdr,  see  Baharmdl. 

Balnath,  see  Tilah  B. 

Balnath  ka  Tila,  see  Tila  B. 

Balnath  (hill),  S.  Kabul,  390  n 4. 
Baloch,  see  Shahzadah  B. 

Balochistan,  aeeJJeluchistin. 

Baloj,  see  Shalmdah  B. 
Bal6kidhan,*ffiindh  Sagar  Ddib,  S. 
Labor,  328. 


Balor,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujarat,  257. 
Baldri,  see  Bhdri. 

Baldt,  s.  Jalandhar,  S.  Lahor,  110. 
Balrim  (var.  Bilram),  s.  K61,  S.  Agra, 
97, 186. 

Balsar  (port),  S.  Gujarit,  243. 

Balsar,  s.  Sdrat,  S.  Gujarat^  257. 
Balsar,  s.  Godhra,  S.  Gujarit,  258. 
Balsia,  see  Bisniyah. 

Baltal,  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kibul,  359 

3 2. 

Baltapur,  s.  Barbakabad,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Balukwih,  see  Pilakwih. 

Balwirah,  s.  Sdrat,  S.  Gujarat,  257. 
Bimanpur,  s.  Ghorighit,  S.  Bengal, 
135. 

Bambal,  see  Natil. 

Bambhra  ka  thdl  (town),  S.  Multan, 
336  o 4. 

Bamhnipirah,  see  Binbhanpirah. 
Bamian,  see  Zohak  B. 

Bimian,  s.  Kabul,  S.  Kibul,  400, 400 
U 1,  409,  409  g 3. 

Bimiin,  (fort),  s.  Kibul,  S.  Kibul, 
409. 

Bimni  (var.  Damni),  s.  Bisim,  S. 
Barar,  235. 

Ban,  s.  Rechnau  Ddib,  S.  Lahor,  320. 
Banaekpdr,  see  Biniikpdr. 
Banaekpdr,  (var.  Binalkpdr),  s.  Go- 
rakhpur, S.  Audh,  93. 

Banah,  see  Nabih. 

Banahta,  see  Banhafa. 

Banak  (fortress),  s.  Bhadrak,  S.  Oris- 
sa, 143. 

Banakar,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Malwah,  200. 
Baniras,  see  Afak  B. 

Banaras,  see  Katak  B. 

Baniras  (Qaveli),  s.  Baniras,  S.  Alla- 
habad, 89,  162. 

Banaras  (Sarkir),  S.  Allahabad,  89. 
160,  162. 

Baniras  (town), s. Baniras,  S.  Allaha- 
bad, 89, 158, 158  g 3,  385. 

Baniroa,  see  Bhintrdr. 

Baniwar,  see  Biniwar. 
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Banbahar,  s.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar,  234, 

Bdnhbangdon,  s.  Bijdgafh,  S.  Mai, 
wah,  204. 

Bdnbhanpdrah  (var.  Bamhnipdrah)- 
s.  Gorakpor,  S.  Audh,  93,  175. 

Bancali,  see  Tdnkali. 

Banda,  see  Bdndhd. 

Bandah,  (mountains),  (var.  Satpura), 
228. 

Bandah,  s.  Sdrafh,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 

Bandar,  see  Bidar. 

Bandar,  see  Ldhari  B. 

Bandar,  see  Nawi  B. 

Bandarbdn,  s.  Sdtgaou,  S.  Bengal, 
141,  (Bandariydn  in  Beames). 

Bandarjhala,  s.  Ohanderi,  S.  Mal- 
wah,  201. 

Bandar  Ldhari  (var.  Ldhari  Bandar), 
s.  Tattah,  S.  Multdn,  336,  339. 

Bandhan,  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
273. 

Bdndhd,  (var.  Banda),  (District)  157, 
195. 

Bando,  s.  Alldhdbdd,  S.  Allahabad, 
161  u 3. 

Banddl,  s.  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

Banddr,  s.  S6ra$h,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 

Bandwdl,  s.  Ma^mudabad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Bandhra,  see  Banhdra. 

Banel,  see  Karydt  Babil. 

Bang,  see  Bengal. 

Bangabdri,  see  Patkamdri. 

Bangdbdri,  8.  Sdtgdon,  S.  Bengal, 
141. 

Bangdhal  (valley),  310  g 6. 

Bangaon,  s.  Barbakdbad,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Bangar,  see  Tankar. 

Bangarmau,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh, 
94,  178. 

Bangash,  s.  Kdbul,  S.  Kdbul,  401,  407, 
412.  [205. 

Bangdlah,  s.  Bijdgafh,  8.  Malwah, 

Bangora,  see  Pdchdrah. 

Banhas  Tali  (fort),  s.  Jaldsar,  8. 
Orissa,  142. 


| Banhafa,  (var.  Banahta),  s.  Banthaii- 
I bhor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 

Banhera  (var.  Bandhra),  s.  Chitdr,  8. 

Ajmer,  102,  274 
Banhu,  see  Banjo. 

Bdnidn,  s.  Sdrangpdr,  8.  Malwah, 
203. 

Banian  Chang  (var.  Miydn  Chang, 
Bydn  Chang,  Miydn  Shan),  s, 
8ylhet,  8.  Bengal,  139. 

Bdnihal,  (var.  Banihdl),  s.  Kashmir. 

8.  Kdbul,  347,  361,  369. 

Ban j ah  Banji,  see  Hazdr  B.  B. 
Banjdrah,  see  $aldt  B. 

Banjdrah  (zamf  ndari),  8.  Barar,  230. 
Bdnj  Bdnka,  see  Bdnj  Mdnkd. 

Banji,  see  Hazdr  Banjah  B. 

Bdnj  Malkd,  see  Bdnj  Mdnkd. 

Bdnj  Mdnkd  (var.  Bdnj  Bdnka,  B. 
Malkd,  B.  Matkd,  Fantsch  Botaca), 
s.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Bdnj  Matkd,  see  Bdnj  Mdnkd. 

Banjo  (var.  Banfcu),  s.  Katak,  8. 
Orissa,  144. 

Banjureh,  see  Pdchdrah. 

Bankd,  see  Batkan. 

Bdnkd,  see  Nakar  B. 

Bankadgdon,  see  Bdkadgdon. 
Bankal/s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kdbul,  371. 
Ban^at  (var.  Pangat)  s.  Tdjpdr,  S. 
Bengal,  135.  # 

Bandhrd  (var.  Babnohua,  Bhasohrd, 
Bunbohra),  s.  Tijdrah,  8.  Agra,  96, 
193. 

Ban6r,  see  Benor. 

Bdnord  (var.  Pdnord),  s.  Telingduah, 
8.  Bardr,  287. 

Bdnpur,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahdr,  156. 
Bdnsad,  see  Bdnsanda. 

Bdnsanda  or  Haftchdr,  (var.  Bdnsad 
or  H.  Hdr  ),  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa, 
142. 

Bansdnil,  see  Natil. 

Banswdlah,  see  Banswdrah. 

Bdnswdrah  (var.  Bans%dlah)s,  Sirdhi, 
8.  Ajmer,  195,  251,  ^b?76. 
Bansyeh,  see  Bdsniyah. 
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Banu  (sarkar S.  Kabul,  393, 393  a 2. 
Banwa,  s.  Sitgiop,  S.  Bengal,  140. 
Banwi,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahir,  156. 
Banwir,  see  Batori. 

Binwirah,  s.  Sora$h,  8.  Gujarit,  258. 
Banwirkijar,  s.  Ghoraghit,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 136. 

Biri,  see  Bigh  Miri. 

Biri,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185. 
Bira,  s.  Si ran,  S.  Bahir,  155. 

Bira  Banki  (District),  8.  Audh,  174, 

ft  8. 

Bara<Ji,  (var.  Pariri),  s.  Ma^mudabid, 
S.  Bengal,  132. 

Birah,  see  Sindlad  B. 

Birah,  s Chanddri,  8.  Milwah,  201. 
Barah,  (var.  Tarah),  (Diwar  Sh6r- 
bhdm),  s.  Jalisar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Barah  giln,  (var.  Barah  Kiln),  s. 

Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Birahgion,  see  Ba<Jgion. 

Birah  Sewah,  8.  Afcimedibad,  8. 
Gujarit,  258. 

Birah  Kiln,  see  Barah  giln. 

Barai,  see  Parbani. 

Baril,  s.  Siran,  8.  Bahar,  155. 

Barai,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahir,  156. 
Bariich,  see  Bhalaej. 

Barak,  see  Silbaras. 

Baraltah  (var.  Barlahath,  Barleth, 
Barleet),  s.  Maftisdr,  8.  Milwah, 
208.  [ft  3. 

Baramula,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kibul,  356 
Baramula  (pass),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  363  q 1. 

Baran,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104,  286. 
Baran  (Dastur),  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
104. 

Birin  (river),  S.  Kabul,  406,  406  q 1. 
Birin,  s.  Banthanbor,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
275. 

Birinasi  (Benares),  see  Banaras. 
Barang,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Birangpur  (vcu-.  Birlkpnr),  s.  Pin- 
jarah,  8.  Bjjpgal,  136. 

Bariodah,  «Afar6s6r  (Mandesar),  8. 
Milwah,  208. 


Barangaoy,  s.  Dandee,  S. 

225. 

Barir  (var.  Berir),  (Subah),  115, 146 
O 1,  222,  223,  228,  280,  281  & A 
238  g 4, 268. 

Barar,  s.  86ra$h,  8.  Gujarit,  258. 
Bararipinjar,  8.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Birishikor,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh, 
93,  178. 

Birbakibid,  s.  Birbakibid,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 137. 

Birbakibid,  (sirkir),  8.  Bengal,  120, 
124, 137. 

Birbakpdr,  s,  Ghoraghit,  S.  Bengal, 
135. 

Birbakpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Birbakpdr  (var.  Baricpour),  s.  Sit- 
gion,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Barbaksail  (var.  Barikseel,  Bariksel, 
Bariksail),  s.  Sharlfabad,  S.  Bengal, 
139. 

Barbar,  s.  Allahibid,  8.  Allahibid* 
161  o 3. 

Barbariyi,  s.  Birbakibid,  S.  Bengal, 

137. 

Barb&zd,  see  Badmir. 

Barbhakar,  see  Tallu^a,  B. 
Barchan^i,  s.  Sonirgaop,  8.  Bengal, 

138. 

Barda,  see  Barwa. 

Barda  (hills),  8.  Gujarit,  248  o 3, 
see  Barfa. 

Bardiya,  s.  Sonirgaop,  8.  Bengal, 

138. 

Bardiyah,  see  Badrlya. 

Bardwan,  s.  Sharlfibad,  8.  Bengal, 

139. 

Bardwan,  (district),  140  & 8. 

Baril,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahir,  156. 

Bareli,  see  Bie  B. 

Bareli,  s.  Badiop,  8.  Dihli,  104,  288. 
Birh,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwah,  200. 
Birh,  s.  Nirndl,  8.  Agra,  97. 

Birhi,  see  Dahej  B. 

Barba,  see  Kant  B. 
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Bdrhah,  mm  Bultinpur  B. 

Barhan  (Narhan  P),  s.  Sdran,  S.  Ba- 
hdr,  166. 

Barhdt,  see  Barhidsat. 

Barnaul,  see  Ba4bdl. 

Barhgangal,  s.  TJdndr,  8.  Bengal, 
130. 

Barhi,  s.  Chakarhdlah,  S.  Multan, 
341. 

Barhi,  see  Chdrbdgh  B. 

Barhi,  see  Ddud  Bhanddl  B. 

Barhi,  see  Fattd  Bbandal  B. 

Barhi,  see  Gujrdn  B. 

Barhidsat,  (var.  Barhiat,  Barhdt, 
Barsdhdt,  Barsahasdfc),  s.  Labor, 
S.  Ldhor,  110. 

B&rhidt,  see  Barhidsat. 

Bari,  see  Batidlah  B. 

Bari,  see  Karyat  B. 

Bari,  s.  Kherlah,S.  Barar,  234. 

Bdri,  see  Kofhi  B. 

Bari,  see  Muhammad  B.  Ddkrao. 

Bari,  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96,  182. 

Bdri,  8.  Kanauj,  S.  Mdlwa,  199. 

Bdri,  b.  Lakhnao,  S.  Andh,  93,  178. 

Bdri,  see  Makrded. 

Bari,  see  Fanj  B. 

Baricpour,  see  Bdrbakpur. 

Baridhati,  (var.  Barm&dhatti,  Bar- 
mandmati,),  s.  Satgaov,  8.  Bengal, 
141. 

Bari  Duab  (Sirkdr),  8.  Lahor,  110, 
311,  312,  818,  326  q 2. 

Bdri  Dodb,  8.  Multan,  8.  Multan,  329, 

Bdri  Duab,  s.  Di  palp  dr,  8.  Multdn, 
332. 

Bdrigaoy,  see  $afbah  B. 

Bin  Ghdr,  s.  Finjarah,  S.  Bengal,  137. 

Bari  Ghordghdt,  e.  Ghordghdt,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Bdrikdb,  S.  Kabul,  399  g 1. 

Barikpdr,  see  Bdrangpur. 

Bariksail,  see  Barbakeail. 

Bariksel,  see  Barbaksail. 

Barikseel,  see  Barbaksail. 

Barin  Jumlab,  s.  Mafcmudabad,  8. 
Bengal,  132. 


Bdri  Sabakbdld,  (var.  B.  Tamukbala, 
B.  Sankbdld),  s.  Ghordghat,  8. 
Bengal,  135. 

Barkal,  s.  Bikandr,  8.  Ajmer,  278. 
Bark  Cband,  see  Tark  Chanda. 
Barkehond,  see  Tark  Chandd. 

Bark  Hind,  see  Tark  Chdndd. 
Barkhdri,  see  Akbardbdd  Tarkhdri. 
Barlahath,  see  Baraltah. 

Barleet,  see  Baraltah. 

Barleth,  see  Baraltah. 

Barmadhatti,  see  Baridhati. 

Barmah  Hi  rah,  see  Barmhattar. 
Barmahpur  (var.  Bernapoor),  s.  Mafc- 
mudabad,  S.  Bengal,  133. 

Bdrmak,  see  Fati  B. 

Barmali,  see  Baroli. 

Barman dmati,  see  Baridhati. 
Barmhattar,  (var.  Barmah  Hirah) 
s.  Satgaoy,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Barna  (river),  157, 158, 158  g 3. 
Baynagar  (city),  8.  Gujardt,  242. 
Barnah,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96,  186 
Barndlah, 'see  Narnalah. 

Barndwah,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104, 
286. 

Barndrapni,  see  Badhardmani. 
Baroda,  s.  Baroda,  8.  Gujarat,  255. 
Baroda,  (Sirkdr).  S.  Gujarat,  255. 
Barddah,  see  Tal  B. 

Barddah,  (town)%.  Gujarat,  239,  242. 
Barddah,  s.  Kdtri  Parayah,  8.  Mdl, 
wall,  209. 

Barodah  (state),  [242,  n.  12,  254,  ©,  2, 

3. 

Barddah,  s.  Mandd,  8.  Malwah,  112, 
206. 

Barodah,  8.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
277. 

Barodah,  8.  Rantbanbdr,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Barodah  Fat^khan,  s.  Alwar,  S. 
Agra,  96,  191. 

Barodah  Meo(«ar.  Meo),  8.  Alwar,  8. 

Agra,  96,  191.  \ 

Barddah  Ra‘na  (DastA)p6.  Ndrndl,  8. 
Agra,  97.  » 
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Barodah  r*‘ani,  s.  Nirnol,  S.  Agra, 
97, 194. 

Bar6darah,  s.  Bi  jigarh,  S.  Malwah, 
204. 

Barohi,  see  Parohi. 

Baroi,  see  Pafohi. 

Bardi,  s.  Narwar,  8.  Agra,  190. 

Baroii,  (tw.  Bar6n,  Barmali,  Naruni) 
(river),  S.  Gujarit,  262. 

Baron,  see  Baroii. 

Baror,  see  Biir. 

Bardr,  s.  Giwil,  S.  Barir,  282. 

Bardr,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  233. 

Bar6r  Anzana,  see  Barurinjnah. 

Baroth,  see  Jalalpur  B. 

Barra,  s.  Barri,  8.  Barir  244. 

Barra  (P  Berda,  Barda),  (Sirkar),  S. 
Gujarat,  244,  248  q.  3. 

Barsahasit,  see  Bahiasat. 

Barsihat,  see  Barhiisat. 

Bar  said,  s.  Ghorighit,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Barsalpdr,  s.  Bikaner,  8.  Ajmer,  277. 

Barsani,  s.  Tirhufc,  8.  Bahar,  166. 

Barsar,  s.  Badiop,  8.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

Barsi,  Hijipdr,  see  Pati  Hijipdr. 

Barsi  Tinkli  (ear.  Panabakhi,  Partah- 
kulsy),  8.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar,  234. 

Barurinjnah,  (ear.  Bar6r  Anzana, 
Anjanah,  Birduranjeh),  s.  Khairi- 
bid,  8.  Audh,  9%  176. 

Barwa,  s.  Bhadrak,  S.  Orissa,  143. 

Barwi,  s.  Hi$ir  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
106,  294. 

Barwa  (ear.  Sarwa,  Barda),  b.  Sorafh, 
8.  Gujarit,  244,  268. 

Barwah,  b.  Beth  Jilandhar  Ddab,  S. 
Lahor,  316. 

Barwilah,  Hi$ir  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
106,  294 

Barwiri,  b.  Sorafh,  S.  Gujarat,  268. 

Barwirah,  s.  Ranthanbhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  276. 

Barwi,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kibul,  371. 

Basad  (ear.  Asad),  a.  Kherlah,  8. 
Barar,  23&  [208. 

Basdhirah,  s.  Marisor,  8.  Malwah, 


Basii  Diwarmir,  (ear.  B.  Diwarpd*) 
8.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 

Basii  Di  warp  dr,  see  B.  Diwarmir. 

Basamt,  s.  Pithri,  8.  Barir,  286. 

Basanah,  s.  Alwar,  8 Agra,  96,  191. 

Basandhari.  s.  Sulaiminibad,  8 Ben* 
gal,  140. 

Basiri,  s.  Hijipdr,  8.  Bahar,  165, 
166  g 3. 

Basiri  (ear.  Basrah),  s.  TThairibid. 
8.  Audh,  93,  177. 

Basiri,  (ear.  Bisiri),  s.  Sambhal, 
S.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Basi  (Bassein),  (town),  8.  Gujarat, 
243,  id.,  note  3. 

Basht,  (ear.  BaAt),  8.  Kabul,  413. 

Bisigio\i,  s,  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

Bisim  (town),  8.  Barar,  230. 

Bisim  (haveli),  8.  Bisim,  8.  Barar, 


Bisim  (Sirkar),  8.  Barar,  235. 
Bisniyah,  (ear.  Balsia,  Bansyeh),  s. 

Bi  jigarh,  8.  Malwah,  206. 
Basddhi,  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  93, 174. 
Basdk,  s.  Bahar,  8.  Bahir,  163. 
Basdtra,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahir,  166. 
Ba§rah  (Arabian  town),  121,  341,  & 
1,  344  g 2,  413. 

Basrah,  see  Basiri. 

Basrii,  s.  Nidot,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 
Basrauli,  s.  Giwil,  8.  Barir,  232. 
Basri,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahir,  166. 
Bassein,  see  Basi. 

Bassi,  see  Pasai. 

Bassora,  see  Baftah. 

Bast,  see  Basht. 

Bastar,  8.  Barar,  228.  [137. 

Bastdl,  s.  Birbakibid,  8.  Bengal, 
Bastwah,  s.  Kumion,  8.  Dihli,  289. 
Baswah,  s.  Khairibid.  8.  Audh,  93. 


i76. 

Bansyeh,  see  Bansniyah. 

Batala,  see  Patili. 

Batalah,  see  Batfalah. 

Batalah,  see  Batiilah. 

Batalah  (Biri  Ddib),  (Sirkir), 

Lahor,  110. 
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Bafalah  (var.  Ba$tilah,  Batilah),  s. 
Bafilah  (Biri  Ddib),  8.  Lahor,  110, 
389. 

Batan,  (var.  Patan),  s.  Sewistin,  S. 
Multan,  840. 

Batar,  (var.  Pitar,  Palar),  s.  Sewis- 
tin, S.  Multan,  840. 

Batiwad  (var.  Beiwad,  Beauvad), 
b.  Dandes,  S.  Khindes,  225. 

Bithi,  8.  Bisim,  S.  Barir,  235. 

Bith  Kari,  8.  Sonirgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
138. 

Bithnin,  s.  Ma^tmddibid,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 132. 

Batialah,  (fort),  8.  Barar,  231. 
Batiilah,  (var.  Pitilwiri,  Puttyaleh, 
Batilah  Patiilah,  Putaleh,  Pani- 
ala)  Paiila,  Silah),  Sirkir),  S. 
Barar,  228,  237. 

Batiilah  Bari  (var.  Puttyaleh,  Pania- 
la  B.,  s.  Batiilah,  S.  Barir,  237. 
Batila,  see  Ratila. 

Bitkin  (var.  Binki)  8.  Ma^muda- 
bid,  8.  Bengali  132. 

Batkar,  see  Tankar. 

Batddhi  (nor.  Batddha)  s.  Nigor,  S. 

Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Bitor,  see  Nahajaun  B. 

Batori  (var.  Patora,  Batwir,  Banwar), 
8.  Tattah,  S.  Multin,  339. 

Bitrak  (river),  S.  Qujarit,  239. 

Batsal,  see  Natil. 

Batsohi,  see  Paohhi. 

Batfilah,  see  Batilah. 

Bifd,  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kibul,  369. 
Batddhi,  see  Batddhi. 

Batwi,  see  Semdri  B. 

Batwah  (var.  Patwah)  (village),  8. 

Gujarat,  240,  240  g.  7. 

Batwir,  see  Batori. 

Bauh  (var.  Baupdr)  (ferry),  S.  Lahor, 
310. 

Baukadgion,  see  Bekadgion. 

Bauli,  8.  Narwar,  8.  Agra.  190. 
Bauliana,  see  Suliyinah. 

Baupur,  see  Bauh. 

Bawil,  8.  Ajmer  8.  Ajmer, 102,  273. 


Biwal,  s.  Bewiri,  8.  Dihli,  105,  298. 
Bawiliyi,  s.  Sonirgiop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Biwan,  s.  Khairibid,  8.  Audh,  93, 
177. 

Bawan  Sendh  (var.  Bhawan  Send, 
Biun  Send,  Bhu  Sendfe,  Pawan 
Sendh),  (spring)  s.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kabul,  358  & 4. 

Bayinwin,  see  Beanwin. 

Biyazidpur,  s.  Ghorighit,  8.  Bengal, 
135.  [137. 

Biyazidpur,  e.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal, 
Bizir,  see  Desht. 

Bizir,  s.  Jalisar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Bizirak  (pass)  S.  Kibul,  399,  400,  400 

O 1. 

Bizir  Chhatighit,  s.  Ghorighit,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Bizir  Ibrihimpdr,  8.  Sharif  ibid,  8. 
Bengal,  139. 

Bazir-i  Tusaf,  s.  Laknauti,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Biziri  Kadim  (old  Bizir),  s.  Lakh- 
nauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 

Bizkhokra,  s.  Lakh  nauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Bizohi,  (Sirkir),  S.  Bengal,  121, 124, 
137. 

Bizd,  see  Bahwil  B. 

Bizu,  see  Bakharigi  B. 

Bizd,  see  Bhdriya  B. 

Bizd,  866  Chand  Partib  B. 

Bizd,  see  Chhandiya  B. 

Bizd,  see  Daskhidiya  B. 

Bizd,  see  Dhaki  B. 

Bizd,  see  Hamta  B 
Bizd,  see  Hariyil  B. 

Bizd,  see  Jastan  B. 

Bizd,  see  Partib  B. 

Bizd,  see  Salim  Partib  B. 

Bizu,  see  Shih  Ajiyil  B. 

Bizd,  see  Soni  B. 


Bizd,  see  Sonighiti  B. 
Bizd,  see  Sultin  B.  % 
Bizdchap,  8. 

Bengal,  132. 


Hi  a. 
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Bird  Faulid  Shihi,  s.  Ghoraghit,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Bizdrist,  s.  Mahmddibad,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Bazu  Zafar  Shihi,  s.  Ghoraghit,  8. 
Bengal,  135. 

Bizwil  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kibul,*301. 

Beidawi,  see  Beiwada. 

Beanah,  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96. 

Beanah  (Haveli)  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96. 
Beanban,  see  Bean  win. 

Beanwan,  s.  Beanwan,  8.  Agra,  188. 
Beanwan  (Dastar),  s.  Beanwan,  8. 
Agra,  96. 

Beanwan  (oar.  Bayinwan,  Beanban, 
Sanwin)  (Sirkar),  S.  Agra,  96,  188. 
Biaru,  see  Biiwar. 

Beas,  see  Biih. 

Beauvad,  see  Batiwad. 

Beiwad,  see  Batiwad. 

Beiwada  (var.  Beidawi),  s.  Gimil,  8. 
Barir,  232. 

Beiwar,  s.  Sirangpur,  8.  Milwah, 
203. 

Boiwarah,  s.  Sdrat,  8.  Gujarit,  257, 
Bedjili,  see  Nejli. 

Bdddli,  see  Bidanli. 

Beelowd,  see  Paplod. 

Beerat,  see  Perith. 

Beey,  see  Babai.  # 

Begun,  s.  Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 
Begwin,  (var.  Pangwin),  s.  Tijirah, 
8.  Agra,  96, 193. 

Behar,  see  Bahar. 

Beiza,  see  ?ila  B. 

Bejrl,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8.  Ajmer,  102. 
276. 

Bekadgaon  (var.  Bankadgion),  s. 

D&ndes,  8.  Khandes,  226. 

Bekhur,  see  Bhakar. 

Bdlah,  s.  Hajkin,  8.  Mult&n,  340. 
Belah,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barir,  235. 
Beliri,  s.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276.  J 

Belbiri,  s.  IjdAauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 
Belgiop,  s.  Satgioy,  8.  Bengal,  141. 


Belghiti,  a.  Gorighit,  8.  Bengal,  186. 

Bel  Ghizi  Khin,  s,  Sindh  Sigur 
Ddib,  8.  Lahor,  323. 

Belheti  (var.  Tilhanf,  Talhani),  s. 
Jaunpur,  8.  Allahibid,  89, 163. 

Beli,  see  Bibli. 

Beli,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Milwah,  201. 

Bdlkasi,  s.  Ma^mddibid,  8.  Bengal, 
133. 

Belkhi,  s.  Sorath,  S.  Gujarit,  268. 

Belkasi,  s.  Mahmudibid,  8.  Bengal, 
133.  [102, 275. 

Belonah,  s.  Banthanbhor,  8.  Ajmer, 

Belor,  s.  Fat^ibid,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

Belot,  s.  Birdn-i  Panjnad,  8.  Lahor, 
326. 

Beluchistin  (var.  Baloohistin)  coun- 
try, 337  o 2 & 3,  341  o I- 

Belwali,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barir,  234. 

Belwirl,  s.  Mahmudibid,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Bdmin,  see  Panmin. 

Beniras,  see  Madan  B. 

Benares,  see  Madan  B. 

Bengal  (var.  Bang)  (Subah),  115 
116  01,  117  ft  1&  3,  119,  120,  122 
123  ft  4,  124  o 2 & 5,  126  n.  2, 126 
126  u 1, 127  q 2, 129-149, 152,  169q3 
171  a 6,  172n.3,  180,  229n.l,  304 
305,  306,  386,  415. 

Bengal  Proper,  110  n 1. 

Benjili,  see  Nejli. 

Benkar,  see  Tankar. 

Bendr  (var.  Banor)  s.  Sirhind,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  295. 

Beri  (var.  Babra,  Bhabra),  s.  Godhri. 
S.  Gujrit,  257. 

Beraki,  see  Charkh  B. 

Berir,  see  Barir. 

Berith,  see  Perith. 

Berda,  see  Barri. 

Beri,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarit,  258. 

Beri  Dobal^han,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104, 
286. 

Bernapoor,  see  Barmahpur. 

Besili  (var.  Betili)  s.  Beth  Jilandhar 
Duib,  S.  Lahor,  316. 
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Bearu  (var.  Bisrd),  &.  Tijirah,  S.Agra, 
96, 193. 

Beard  (Dastur),  a.  Tijirah,  8.  Agra, 
96. 

Betdli,  see  Besili. 

Betamah,  see  Bdtwa. 

Betba,  me  Bdtwa, 

Betbariya,  s.  Ma^muddbid,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Bethan  (var.  Pathin),  8.  Bafalah 
(Bdri  Ddib),  S Lahor,  110,  318. 

Be^h  Jdlandhar,  (see  also  Jalandhar) 
(Sirkir),  110,  311,  316,  316  q 2. 

Bdth  Jalandhar  Ddib  a.  Dipilpdr,  S. 
Multdn,  331. 

Beth  Jdlandhar  Duab,  a.  Multdn,  S. 
Multdn,  828. 

Betholi  (var*  Bithowly),  a.  Lakhnau, 
8.  Ondh,  93, 178. 

Betmdn,  see  Panmdn. 

Bet  min  (var.  Patman,  Biman,  Puhu- 
min),  a.  Mando,  8.  Malwdh,  206. 

Betwa  (var.  Betamah,  Nlm,  Betba, 
Bagbanti)  (river),  8.  Mdlwah,  195, 
196,  201,  202,  203. 

Bhibhut  (port),  8.  Gujardt,  248. 

Bhabra,  see  Berd. 

Bhd^hddiyd,  a.  Fatfcdbdd,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Bhadd^i,  see  Bhadrdn. 

Bhadanah,  a.  Ndgor.  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
277. 

Bhadaon,  see  Thin  ah  B. 

Bhadaon  s.  Jannpur,  8.  Allahabad, 
89, 163. 

Bhddar  (river),  8.  Gujardt,  246, 
246  n 6. 

Bhadauli,  see  Bhadoli. 

Bhddeli  (var.  Bhawdli),  s.  Sorath,  S. 
Gujardt,  268.  [134. 

Bhades,  a.  Khalifatabdd,  8.  Bengal, 

Bhadldop,  a.  Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  276. 

Bhadoi,  8.  Allahdbdd,  8.  Alldhdbdd, 
89, 161. 

Bhadei  (Dastur)  a.  * Allahdbdd,  8. 
Allahdbad,  89. 

3 


Bhadoli  (var.  Bhadauli),  s.  8ahdr,  8. 

Agra,  96, 196,  309  o 3. 

Bhaddr  see  Bhddar. 

Bhadra  (hills),  see  Bhadral. 

Bhadra  (pool),  s.  Hifir  Firozah,  8. 
Dihli,  281. 

Bhadrdchalam,  8.  Bardr,  228  d 6. 
Bhadrajau^i  (var.  Bahadur  Ajdn),  8. 

Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 
Bhadrak,  s.  Bhadrak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Bhadrak  (Sirkdr),  8.  Orissa,  126, 143. 
Bhadral  (var.  Bhadra)  (hills),  310. 
Bhadrdn  (var.  Bhadan),  s.  Rechnau 
Ddab,  S.  Lahor,  320. 

Bhadd,  a.  Chenhat  (Jech)  Dudb,  8. 
Lahor,  322. 

Bha^wdr,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahdr,  166. 
Bhdga  (stream)  S.  Lahor,  311. 
Bhdgalpur,  s.  FatJjtdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Bhdgalpur,  s.  Munghir,  8.  Bahdr, 
166. 

Bhdgirathi  (river),  8.  Bengal  129  p 6, 
Bhagorvi,  see  Bakoi. 

Bhagd,  see  Pachham,  B. 

Bhagd,  see  Purab,  B. 

Bhagwdn,  see  Tdnda,  B. 

Bhahaucali,  see  Bahddkali. 
Bhairavaparvata,  313  p 2 (38). 

Bhaiya,  see  Fathpur,  B. 

Bhakar  (var.  Phafair,  Bikhar,  Bahkar, 
Bhakor,  Bekhur)  (village),  S. 
Ajmer,  267. 

Bhakkar,  a.  Bhakkar,  8.  Multan,  333, 
336,  337  d 1»  339,  341  d 1. 

Bhakkar  (var.  Bhukkur)  (fort),  8. 
Multdn,  327, 328. 

Bhakhar  (var.  Bukkur)  (Sirkdr),  8. 

Multdn,  333,  336,  341  d 1. 

Bhakoi  (var.  Biakoi,  Biakdhi,  Bdgh- 
orwi,  Bahacoi,  Bhagorvi),  s.  Ajmer, 
8.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Bhakdr,  see  Bhakar. 

Bhakor,  see  Bhankdra. 

Bhakdra,  see  BhankdA 
Bhakorah  (village),  Gujarat, 

243d  4. 
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BhAksA,  s.  KumAon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Bhakti,  s.  KumAon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
BhAl,  s.  Khali  fatAbAd,  S.  Bengal, 
134. 

BhAlA,  a.  Tirhut,  S.  BahAr,  168. 
BhalAech,  see  Bhalaej. 

Bhalaej  (ear.  Bhalaech,  BarAich),  s. 

GhAzipur,  S.  AllahAbAd,  90,  162. 
Bhalddwi,  s.  Kananj,  S.  Malwah,200. 
BhaliyAnah,  s.  Khali  fatAbAd,  S. 
Bengal,  134. 

Bhaika,  s.  KhalifatAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 

134. 

BhAl  kA  TArath  (shrine),  S.  Gujarat, 
246. 

BhAlndr,  see  BhAmbAr. 

Bhalol,  s.  Manikpur,  S.  AllahAbAd, 
90,164. 

Bhalon,  s.  Beth  JAlandhar  DdAb,  3. 
Lahor,  316. 

Bhaldt,  s.  Ba{Alah  (BechnAu  DdAb),  S. 
Lahor,  110,  320. 

BhalwA  JowAr,  s.  8onArgAop,  g. 
Bengal,  138. 

Bhamber  (ear.  BhAlner),  s.  NafarbAr, 
S.  MAlwah,  208. 

BhAn,  s.  Madi  Kurug,  8.  BarAr,  236. 
Bhanahpur,  see  Bhathpur. 

BhanAi,  see  BahnAi. 

Bhanakpdr,  see  Bhathpur. 

Bhanath,  s.  SahAmmpur,  8.  Dihli, 
291. 

BhAncLA,  s.  KhalifatAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

BhandAl  Barhi,  see  DAdd  B.  B. 
BhandAl  Barhi,  see  Fattu  B.  B. 

B hinder  (ear.  PhAndAr)  s.  Irij,  S. 
Agra,  96, 187. 

BhandhArah  (village),  s.  NArnol,  S. 

Agra,  195. 

BhangA,  see  B41i  B. 

BhangiwAl,  s.  HiffAr  Firozah,  S. 

Dihli,  294. 

Bhanj,  see  Hasti  B. 

BhankorA  (eaj#  BhakorA,  Bhakor) 
(port),  8.  GUparAt,  243. 

BhansA,  see  Bhisa. 


I BhAntror  (ear.  BAnaraz,  Bahanror),  s. 
SorAth,  8.  GujarAt,  244. 

BhanwApArA,  s.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh, 
93,  175. 

Bharaioh,  see  Bahradoh.  [278. 

BharAnah,  s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 

Bhirangi,  s.  HifgAr  Firdzah,  8. 
Dihli,  294. 

Bharchak,  see  Sharchak  D4mi. 

Bhardandah,  see  BharondA. 

Bhargodah,  see  Bharkondah. 

BhariAbAd,  see  BahriAbAd. 

Bharimau,  see  B.  PangwAn. 

Bharimau  PangwAn  (ear.  on  p.  178 
separate),  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Bharkondah  (ear.  Bhargodah),  8.  Sha- 
ri fibAd,  8.  Bengal,  139. 

Bharli,  tappah  (ear.  Kharli),  s.  BAri 
DdAb,S.  Lahor,  110,  818. 

Bharoj,  see  Broach. 

BharondA  (ear.  Bhardandah),  s.  Aj- 
mer, 8.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Bhartpdr  (State). 

Bhard,  see  IslAmpur  B. 

BharwArah,  s.  KhairAbad,  8.  Audh, 
93,  177. 

BhAsandA,  s.  BayAnwAn,  8.  Agra,  189. 

BhAsar,  s.  TelingAnah,  3.  BarAr,  237. 

BhasAwar  (ear.  BhoeAwar),  s.  Agra, 
8.  Agra,  96, 182. 

Bhaskar,  a.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Bhasohra,  see  Banohra. 

Bhasoriya  BAzu,  see  Bhoriya  B. 

Bhatah,  see  AmrAki  B. 

BhatAl,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

Bhatandah,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  604, 
259. 

Bhatghora  (ear.  Bhathkhora,  Buht- 
gorah)  (SirkAr),  8.  AllahAbAd,  16 6. 

Bhathkhora,  welBhathghora. 

Bhathpur  (ear.  Bhanahpur,  Bhanak- 
pur,  Bhenpur),  s.  Mandesar,  8. 
MAlwah,  206. 

BhAti  (tract),  8.  Bengal,  116. 

BhAtia  (fort),  s.  Tattah,  8.  MultAn, 
339  pi. 
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Bhatiya,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
181. 

Bhat  Khan  Kdwar,  see  Bahat  Khan 
Jawar. 

Bhatner,  s.  Hiffdr  Firdzah,  8.  Dihlii 
294. 

Bhdtseld,  s.  Sharlfdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
189. 

Bhattachdraj,  see  Parmodar  B. 
Bhaftah,  BhanafhP  (see  p.  291),  s. 

Sahdranpur,  8.  Dihli,  105. 

Bhafti,  see  Am  raid  B. 

Bhafti,  s.  Bdri  Dddb,  8.  Ldhor,  819. 
Bhattidna  (district),  166  q 2. 

Bhaftd  (var.  Bhatd),  s.  Hiffar  FI- 
rdzah,  8.  Dihli,  105,  294. 

Bhatd,  see  Bhaftd. 

Bhaurd,  s.  Tirhnt,  8.  Bahdr,  156. 
Bhawdlbhdm,  s.  Maddran,  8.  Bengal, 
141. 

Bhawalpnr  (territory),  s.  Multdn,  8. 
Multdn,  880  g 2. 

Bhawan  Send,  see  Bawan  Sendh. 
Bhawdli  see  Bhddeli. 

Bhelak,  see  Kal  B. 

Bheldwdl,  tappah  (var.  Bhelwdl)  b. 

Bdri  Dddb,  8.  Lahor,  110,  818. 
Bhelwdl,  see  Bheldwdl. 

Bhenpnr,  see  Bha$pur. 

Bhdrah,  8.  Hazdrah  (Jech  Dddb),  8. 

Lahor,  111,  811, 311  q 2, 822, 322  q 1. 
Bhesdahi,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Bardr, 
238. 

Bhesrot,  b.  Sdrat,  8.  Gujardt,  257. 
Bheteri  (var.  Bihtari,  Bhitri),  s. 

Jannpnr,  8.  Allahdbdd,  89,  168. 
Bhewan,  see  Thdnah  B. 

Bhi  jnagar,  8.  Katak,  s.  Orissa,  144. 
Bhljpdr,  see  Bijpdr. 

Bhikan  Diwdr,  s.  Knmdon,  8.  Dihli. 
289. 

Bhil,  s.  Afcmaddbdd,  8.  Gujardt,  258. 
Bhi  Isa,  see  Bhisa. 

Bhilsah,  s.  Bdisin,  8.  Mdlwah,  112, 
199. 

Bhim,  see  Thdnah  B. 

Bhim,  see  Todah  B. 


Bhimbar,  see  Bimbar. 

Bhimbar,  s.  Ohenhat  (Jech)  Dddb,  8. 
Lahor,  322. 

Bhimbar  (river),  8.  Lahor,  822,  822 

Ol. 

Bhimpdr,  s.  Bahdr,  8.  Bahdr,  154. 
Bhimpur  (var.  Bhim  ran),  s.  Gohil- 
wdrah,  8.  Gujardt,  244. 

Bhimrddah,  s.  Sorafh,  8.  Gujardt, 
258. 

Bhimran,  see  Bhimpdr. 

Bhin  Sardr,  see  Bihin  Bardr. 
Bhirahpdl,  see  Bahrahpdl. 

Bhiro  Khaffar  see  Pard  K. 

Bhisa  (var.  Bhi  Isa,  Bhdnsd),  s.  Telin- 
gdnah,  8.  Bardr,  287. 

Bhitri,  see  Behteri. 

Bhi  wan,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 191. 
Bhddar  (var.  Bhaddr),  s.  Sirhind,  8. 

Dihli,  105,  295. 

Bhodhek,  see  Badhndth. 

Bhodhi  (var.  Phdlodhi),  s.  Jodhpur,  8. 
Ajmer,  102, 276. 

Bhogdon  (var.  Bhdgdon),  s.  Kanauj, 
8.  Agra,  96, 184. 

Bhogdon  (Dastdr),  s.  Kanauj,  8. 
Agra,  96. 

Bhoharah  (var.  Bhorah),  s.  Bewdri, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  298. 

Bhdgpur,  s.  Sahdranpur,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  291. 

Bhogrdi,  s.  Jalesaf,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Bhoj,  see  Bdlid  B. 

Bhoj,  see  Lakhi  Bdld  B. 

Bhojpdr,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96, 184. 
Bhojpdr,  s.  Balsin,  8.  Mdlwah,  112, 
199. 

Bhojpdr,  s.  Bohtds,  8.  Bahdr,  157. 
Bholi  (var.  Bhudli)  s.  Chanddah,  8. 

Allahdbdd,  90, 165. 

Bholi,  s.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal,  186. 
Bholiydbel,  s.  Fafhdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
182. 

Bhdnah,  see  Bhdnah. 

Bhophard,  8.  Tdjpur^J.  Bengal,  185. 
Bhonkd  (var.  BhdngdMsJBeth  Jdlan- 
dhar  Dddb,  8.  LahorfflO,  816. 
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Bhorah,  see  Bhoharah. 

Bhordsah,  s.  Chanderi,  S.  Malwah, 

201. 

Bhordsah,  8.  Sdrangpur,  8.  Malwah, 
203. 

Bhori  (var.  Balori),  s.  Raisin,  S. 

Malwah,  112,  199. 

Bhori  Bhdri,  see  Bhori  Pahdj*f- 
Bhori  Pahdpi  (var.  Bhori  Bhdri)  s. 

Banthambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 
Bhoriya  Bdza  (var.  Bhasoriya  B.)  s. 

Basohd,  8.  Bengal,  137. 

Bhorsat,  see  Bhosat. 

Bhosddi,  see  Bddi  B. 

Bhosaf  (var.  Bhorsaf),  b.  Sulaimdnd- 
bdd,  S.  Bengal,  140. 

Bhosdwar,  see  Bhosiwar. 

Bhosor,  8.  Banthambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Bhdili,  see  Bholi. 

Bhddli,  see  Bhdli. 

Bhdgdon,  see  Bhdgdon. 

Bhdj  (town),  8.  Gnjardt,  260. 

Bhdkar,  8.  Telingdnah,  8.  Bardr, 
237. 

Bhnkarheri,  see  Sikri  B. 

Bhnkknr,  see  Bhakkar. 

Bhdksi,  s.  Kumdon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Bhdli,  see  Badner  B. 

Bhdlnagar  (var.  Phdlnagar),  s.  Khali - 
fatdbdd,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Bhumah,  see  BhdnA. 

Bhdnah  (var.  Bhonah,  Bhdmah),  5. 

Sahdranpur*  8.  Dihli,  105,  291. 
Bhdngd,  see  Bhonkd. 

Bhdri,  8.  Kumdon,  8.  Dihli,  289. 
Bhurtiwdhan  (oar.  Diman),  s.  Multdn, 
a Multdn,  881. 

Bhu  Bendh,  see  Bawan  Sendh. 

Bhutdn  (country),  119©  3, 123  © 6. 
Bhufgdon,  s.  Kananj,  8.  Mdlwah,  200. 
Bhdtiydl,  8.  Rechndu  Dddb,  8. 
Lahor,  320. 

Bhdtsar,  s.  Sdrat,  8.  Gnjardt,  257. 
Bhuwdlbhdm,  sfMaddran,  8.  Bengal, 
141.  £ 

Bidh,  8.  Bdrfrodb,  8.  Lahor,  318. 


Bidh  (oar.  Bede,  Bipdsha)  (river),  8. 
Lahor,  304,  310,  310  © 4,  311,312, 
816  © 6,  325  ft  2,  326,326  0 2. 

Bidhkund  (source  of  Bidh),  810. 

Biakdhi,  see  Bhakoi. 

Bidkoi,  see  Bhakoi. 

Bidnah  (town),  181,  221  0 2.  [96. 

Bidnah  (Dastdr),  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra, 

Bidnah  (Haveli),  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra, 
96, 180, 182. 

Bidrbdri,  see  Piydsbdri. 

Bidshah,  s.  Himji&h,  8.  Mdlwah,  207. 

Bidwar  (var.  Bdard,  Pendr  Be&ron), 
s.  Kananj,  8.  Mdlwah,  200. 

Bibi,  see  Karanja  B. 

Bibli  (var.  Pipli,  Beli),  8.  Jaleear,  S. 
Orissa,  142. 

Bidar  (var.  Bandar),  (town)  8.  Bardr, 
226,228. 

Bidaspes  see  Bihat. 

Bidasta,  see  Bihat. 

Bidanli  (var.  Bdddli),  s.  Sahdrahpur, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  291. 

Bidjnor,  see  Balkar  Bijlonr. 

Bigrdm  s.  Kdbnl,  8.  Kdbnl,  391, 
392,  404,  404  o 6,  411. 

Bihat  (var.  Bidasta,  Bidaspes,  Jhe- 
lnm,  Hydaspes),  (river),  8.  Lahor, 
311,  311  o 1,  312,  822,  328,  396  0 3, 
355,  355  0 4,  356  0 3,  359  o 2,  361, 
394,  391. 

Bihin  Sardr  (var.  Bhhi  Sarur),  s. 
Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274 

Bihrdspdr,  a.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
191. 

Bihtari,  see  Bheteri. 

Bijdgajh  (Sirkdr),  8.  Mdlwah,  112, 
196,204. 

Bijdnd,  8.  Gnjardt,  242. 

Bijanagar  (state),  8.  Gnjardt,  250  0 2. 

Bijdnagar,  a.  Pinjarah,  S.  Bengal, 
187. 

Bijdpnr  (country),  281, 288  0 4 313. 

Bijdpdr,  s.  Paftan,  8.  Gnjardt,  254 

Bij  Be&ra,  see  Vej  Brara. 

Bijhipnr,  s.  Manrider,  8.  Agra,  190* 

Bijlaur,  see  Balkar  Bijlonr. 
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Bijlour,  fee  Balkar  B. 

Bijnagar,  fee  Sidhpdr  Panohnagar. 
Bijnaur  (var.  Bijnor),  s.  Sambhal,  S. 
Dikii,  105,  290. 

Bijnold,  b.  Hin<Jiah,  S.  Malwah,  207. 
Bijnor,  see  Bijnanr. 

Bijpur  (mr.  Bhi jpur),  s.  Irij,  S.  Agra, 
96,  187. 

Bikampur,  b,  Bikiner,  S.  Ajmer,  277. 
Bikdner  (fort),  S.  Ajmdr,  271. 
Bikaner,  s.  Bikaner,  S.  Ajmer,  277. 
Bikiner  (Sirkdr),  S.  Ajmer,  102,  267, 
270,  277,  810, 836. 

Bikhangiop,  8.  Bijagajh,  S.  Mdlwah, 
205. 

Bikhar,  see  Bhakar. 

Bikrampnr,  s.  Sonirgaop,  8.  Bengal. 
188. 

Biland,  see  Papldd. 

Bildapur  (Simla  Hills),  308  a 1. 
Bildspur,  8.  Kdlpi,  S.  Agra,  97, 184. 
Bilehrl,  8.  Audh,  S.  Audh,  93,  174. 
Bilgram,  see  Bilgraon. 

Bilgrdo?  (var.  Talgrdop),  £.  Kananj, 
S.  Agra,  96, 184. 

Bilgrdoy  (var.  Bilgrdm),  s.  Lakhnan, 
S.  Audh,  94, 173, 178. 

Bilhdbds  (var.  Baliabaes),  s.  Ghazi* 
pur,  S.  Allahdbdd,  162. 

Bilhur,  e.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185. 
Bilrdm,  see  Balrdm. 

Bilan,  see  Paplen. 

Bimdn,  see  Betmdn. 

Biman  (lake),  see  Saman. 

Bimbar  (var.  Bhimbhar,  Chibhdn, 
Jibhdl),  (district),  s.  Sawdd,  S. 
Kdbul,  810,  847,  391. 

Bimgal,  s.  Telingdnah,  S.  Bardr,  287, 
Bind  (wor.lNapta)  (river),  S.  Bardr, 

228  o 8. 

Bindikpur  (var.  Bandekpur)  8.  Go-, 
rakhpdr,  S.  Audh.  93, 175. 
Bindwar)  (var.  Bandwar),  s.  Agra,  S. 

Agra,  96, 182. 

Bipdsha,  fee  Bidh. 

Biragafh,  S.  Bardr,  228,  280. 
Blragajrh,  s.  Kananj,  S.  Mdiwah,  200. 


Birdi  (var.  Sarai)  b.  Gohilwdrah,  8. 
Gujardt,  244. 

Biram  (var.  Perim)  (island),  S.  Guja- 
rdt, 247,  247  n 2. 

Birdmgdoji  (var.  Parmgdop  (town), 
S.  Gujardt,  242. 

Birdf,  see  Pardf. 

Birbhum,  s.  Maddran,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Birduranjeh,  fee  Barurdnjnah. 

Biroi  (var.  Parohi,  Baroi,  Barohi),  b. 

Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 290. 

Biror,  see  Saror. 

Bfror,  8.  Bijdgarh,  S.  Mdiwah,  205. 
Bfrpur,  s.  Ahmaddbdd,  S.  Gujardt, 
258. 

Birdn-i  Pan j ad,  s.  Dipdlpur,  S.  Mul- 
tdn,  833. 

Birdn-i  Panjnad,  s.  Multan,  8.  Mul- 
tan, 880. 

Birdn-i  Panjnad  (Sirkar),  S.  Lahor, 
825,  825  n 2. 

Biruwd  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kabul,  363. 

Bisakh  (var.  Biski),  8.  Kandahdr,  S. 
Kdbul,  898. 

Bisalnagar,  S.  Paftan,  S.  Gujardt, 
254. 

Bisdrd,  see  Basdrd. 

Bishan  Gayd,  8.  Bardr,  280. 

Bishekh,  fee  Sikhshahar. 

Bisf , s.  Mafcmuddbdd,  S.  Bengal,  182. 
Bieki,  fee  Bisakhf 
Bisru,  fee  Beard. 

Bistagaon,  fee  Hatgaon. 

Bithowly,  fee  Betholi. 

Bithdr,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185. 
Bidn  Send,  see  Bawan  Sendh. 
Bobara  s.  Tdjpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 
Bochah,  fee  Bagh  Bde,  B. 

Bochhawar,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahdr,  156. 
Bodab,  s.  Mandesar,  8.  Mdiwah,  208. 
Boder  (var.  Boudbar,  Pdrmal),  s. 

Ddndes,  S.  Khdndes,  225. 

Bokhan,  s.  Satgaop,  S.  Bengal,  14L 
Bodhnor,  see  BodhnueL 
Bodhndr  (var.  Bodhn&ki s.  Chi  tor,  S, 
Ajmer,  102,  274. 
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Bogla  (var.  BaglA,  Hdgla)  (SirkAr) 
8.  Bengal,  128, 184. 

Bogla  (alias  Isma'ilpur),  s.  Bogla,  S. 

Bengal,  134. 

Bokb&ri,  (city),  220  ft  5. 

BokhArA  (country),  399  ft  2,  400  ft  1, 
404. 

BolAn  (pass),  8.  MultAn,  387  ft  4. 
Bdldt,  s.  Ohenhat  (Jech),  DdAb,  8, 
Lahor,  822. 

Boli,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
274. 

Bolor  (mountains),  365  ft  8. 

Bondi  (var.  Bund!),  s.  Ranthambhor, 
S.  Ajmer,  102,  217  ft  2, 268  ft  1,  274. 
Booseh,  see  Pusah. 

BorA,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr,  156. 
Borgaon  (var.  Pargaon,  Pourgaon, 
Poorgaon),  (town),  8.  KhAndes, 
222. 

Bori,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  BarAr,  235. 

Bori,  8.  Tattah,  8.  MultAn,  839. 
BormAl,  s.  DAndes,  8.  KhAndes,  225. 
Bosamir,  see  Iwan  B. 

BosAwi,  s.  HAjipur,  8.  BahAr,  155. 
Bosina,  see  Tusina. 

Botossa,  see  Teosah. 

Bondbar,  see  Boder. 

Boussa,  see  Pdsah. 

Brahma  GayA  (town),  8.  BahAr,  152. 
BrAhmanAbAd,  (var . Harmatelia 
BrAhmathala,  Brahmanasthala),  s. 
Tattah,  8.  MultAn,  386,  386  ft  4. 
Brahmansthaja,  see  BrAhmanAbAd. 
Brahmanpur,  see  Babhanbh  u m . 
Brahmapnra  (town),  8.  Dihli,  281  ft  4. 
Brahmaputra  (river),  8,  Bengal,  121. 
Brahmathala,  see  BrAhmanAbAd. 
Brang,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  KAbul,  355, 
868. 

BrAra,  see  Vej  B. 

Bring  (stream),  s.  KAbul,  355  ft  1. 
Broach,  see  Bahroch. 

Broach  (var.  Bharoj),  s.  Bahroch,  8. 

GujarAt,  243^48  ft  1 and  2,  255. 
Broach  (Haven,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  Guja- 
rAt, 255.  ~ 


Broach  (district),  8.  GujarAt,  24ft  ft  9, 
251  ft  3. 

Bryri,  see  Isha  B. 

Bubheranty,  see  BadharAmani. 
Bddahthal,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
191. 

Budan  (var.  Bur  an),  s.  TelingAnah,  8. 
BarAr,  287. 

BudhAnah,  s.  SahAranpur,  S.  Dihli, 
105,  291. 

Budhola,  see  BadhonA. 

Budin  (town),  s.  Tattah,  8.  MultAn, 
386. 

Bugdi,  s.  JalAsar,  8. 1 Orissa,  142. 
Bughowry,  see  Dang  Makhori. 
BugiAl,  8.  KAbul,  890,  ft  4. 

Buhati,  s.  Ohenhat  (Jech)  DdAb,  8. 
Lahor,  822. 

Buhtgorah,  see  Bhathghora. 
Bukephala  (city),  8.  Lahor,  324  ft  1. 
Bukhur,  see  Bhakkar. 

Bulandi  Kotal,  see  Balandari  K. 
Bulandshahr  (var.  Balandsahar),  (dis- 
trict), S.  Dihli,  179  ft  3,  284  ft  2. 
Buluk-i  KAmah,  s.  KAbul,  8.  KAbul, 
406  ft  1,  411. 

Buluk|  NajrAo,  s.  KAbul,  8.  KAbul, 
406,  407  ft  1,  411. 

Bumli,  see  Gumli. 

Bunbohra,  see  BandhrA. 

Bundelkhand  (district),  176  ft  2,  211 
ft  1* 

Bondi,  see  Bondi. 

Bnndi  (territory),  268  ft  1. 

Buner,  8.  KAbul,  391  ft  7. 

Bun  gaily,  see  TAnkali. 

Bunhar  (river)  8.  Lahor,  815  ft  1. 
Bdran,  see  Budan. 

BurhAnpur  (town),  8.  Khandes,  228, 
225,  226,  227,  227  ft  2. 

Burkah  ManAwali,  s.  ChakarhAlah,  8. 

MultAn,  841. 

Burree,  see  Parbani. 

Bdsah,  see  Pdsah. 

BusikAn  (var.  BdstkAn,  LusigAn),  s. 

Sewistan,  8.  MultAn,  840. 

Bdsnah,  see  Postah. 
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Bustkin,'*66  Burikin. 

Byilisijs.  Baniras,  8.  Allahibid,  89, 
162. 

Byin  Chang,  see  Banian  Chang. 

C 

Cabal,  see  Kibal. 

Calcutta  (town),  8.  Bengal,  117  g 3, 
126g  1, 141  g 6. 

Calcutta  (oar.  Kilikatta),  a.  Sitgaog, 
8.  Bengal,  141. 

Cambalu,  (Khin  Biligh)  (city),  118, 

ft  3. 

Cambay  (gulf),  239  g 2,  241  g 2,  245 
g 6,  247  a 2. 

Cambay  (town),  see  Kambhiyat. 
Capaldara  (village),  150  a 1* 

Carrapa,  see  Karpah. 

Cashmir,  see  Kashmir. 

Cathay  (country),  118  a 2. 

Cawnpore,  (district),  176  a 2. 

Ceylon,  371  a 
Chabrah,  see  Chhaleri. 

Chacholi,  s.  Mih<Sr,  8.  Barir,  236. 
Chidar  {var.  Chiwar,  Chaura,  Chow- 
ra,  Jiwara)  (village),  8.  Ajmir,  268, 

268  a 8. 

Chiekdeo,  see  Chingdeo. 

Chiel  (oar.  Jiel),  s.  Nigor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  277. 

Chahat,  see  Jahat. 

Chahni  (Jahnl),  see  Lakhi  C. 

Chai,  s.  Munghir,  8.  Bahir,  155. 
Chain-bizu,  see  Jastan-bizd. 
Chainpur  (tract),  8.  Ajmer,  268. 
Chaintir,  see  Jesa. 

Chakarhilah,  s.  Chakarhilah,  8. 

Tattah  (Multan),  341. 

Chakarhilah  (Sirkir),  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tin),  341. 

Chakesar  (oar.  Jakesar),  s.  Jaunpur, 
8.  Allahibid,  89, 163. 

Chakhlri,  (oar.  Djezethi  Jaghaki, 
Jakiki,  Jakhli,  Jazethi),  s.Giwil,  8. 
Barir,  232. 

Chakhli,  see  Chakhni. 

Ohakhli,  s.  Batiilah,  8.  Barir,  238. 


Chakhli,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barir,  284. 

Chakhni  (oar.  Chakhli,  Jugheli),  s. 
Mihdr,  8.  Barir,  236. 

Chakhoda,  s.  Hirujiah,  8.  Milwah, 
207. 

Chakmani,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahir,  156. 

Chil  Kalinah,  s.  Nirnol,  3.  Agra,  97, 
194. 

Chal  Kalinah  (Dustdr),  s.  Nirnol, 
S.  Agra,  97. 

Chamir,  see  Jomir. 

Chamiri,  see  Jamiri. 

Chamari,  s.  Bijagayh,  8.  Milwah,  205. 

Chamba  (Simla  Hills),  303  g 1. 

Chambal  (river),  179, 195  g 8,  250  g 1, 
275. 

Champinagari,  s.  Madiran,  S.  Bengal, 
141. 

Chimpiner,  s.  Chimpaner,  8.  Guja- 
rit,  251,  251,  g 1,256. 

Chimpaner  (fort),  s.  Gujarit,  221, 
240,  240  g 3,  242,  242  g 14,245  g 1. 

Chimpiner  (Sirkir),  8.  Gujarit,  251, 
251  g 1, 256. 

Champiner,  s.  Hindiah,  8.  Milwah, 
207. 

Ohampiran  (Sirkir),  8.  Bahir,  152, 
155,  156  g 1. 

Champas  (country),  8.  Kashmir,  351 
ft  2. 

Chanadah  (oar.  ^Dhanir,  Chanidh) 
(Sirkir)  S.  Allahibid  89,  160, 
165. 

Chanidah  (suburbs),  s.  Chanadah,  8. 
Allahibid,  90, 165. 

Chanadah  (oar.  Chanir,  Chinirh) 
(fortress),  S.  Allahibid,  90  g 1, 159. 

Chanidh,  see  Chanidah. 

Chanir,  see  Chanidah. 

Chaniyh,  see  Chanidah. 

Chanaur,  see  Janor. 

Chindi,  see  Turk  Chindi. 

Chindi,  (zamlndiri),  8.  Barir,  230, 
232. 


Chindah, 
89, 168. 


s.  J aunpur,^^ Allahibid. 


Chandandarak,  see  Ohandanwarak. 
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Chandanwarak  (t mr.  Chandanbarak),  1 
s.  Labor,  (Rachnau  Duib),  6. 
Lahor,  110,  320. 

Chandanwat  (oar.  Chaniwat),  b. 
Hazarah  (Rachnau  Duib),  S.  Lahor, 
111,  320. 

Chandar  (stream),  310. 

Chandarbhiga,  see  Chenab. 

Chandar  Ya^ar,  see  Chand  Ya^ar. 
Chandars  see  Chandos. 

Chandiwirah,  s.  Chimpaner,  S.  Guja- 
rat, 256. 

Chanderi,  b.  Chanderi,  8.  Mil w ah, 
179,195, 196,202. 

Chanderi,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Milwah,  200. 
Chanderi  (Sirkar),  S.  Milwa,  112, 201, 
Chandhar,  see  Dalchi  C. 

C handibariy  a,  see  Jedibariya. 
Chandipur  Bashar  (oar.  Chandipur 
Birhar),  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allahibid, 
89,163. 

Chandipur  Birhar,  see  C.  Bashar. 
Chindo  (town),  S.  Tattah,  336. 
Chandoi,  s.  Munghir,  S.  Bahir,  155. 
Chindor,  b.  Batialah,  S.  Barir,  237.) 
Chandor,  s.  Kalambh,  S.  Barir,  235. 
Chindor,  s.  Madikurug,  S.  Barir, 
236. 

Chindor,  s.  Namilah,  S.  Barir,  234. 
Chand  Fartib  Bizu,  b.  Bazohi,  8. 
Bengal,  138.  ^ 

Chindpnr,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Milwah,  200. 
Chindpur,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Chindpur  (Dastur),  s.  Sambhal,  S. 
S.  Dihli,  105. 

Chindpur,  s.  Sonirgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
138. 

Chindpur,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 
Chandos(  oar.  Chandaus),  a.  Kol,  S. 
Agra,  97, 186. 

Chandrin,  s.  Biri  Duib,  S.  Lahor, 
316. 

Chandrasekhara  (place),  313  ft  2 (14). 
Chandriu,  s.  Jfkri  Duib,  8.  Lahor, 
318.  M [225. 

Chindsar,  s.  Lindas,  S.  Khindes, 


Chandwir,  see  Chanwir. 

Chandwir,  see  Janwir. 

Chand  Yi^ar  (oar.  Chandar  Yifcar), 
s.  Sonirgiop,  S.  Bengal,  138. 
Chanekdeon,  see  Chingdeo. 

Chanend  (oar.  Charband,  Cheranend), 
s.  Siran,  S.  Bahir,  156. 

Chang,  see  Banian  C. 

Changa,  see  Bili  Bhanga. 

Changaon,  see  Jahisand. 

Changdavy,  see  Chingdeo. 

Changdeo  (oar.  Chiekdeo,  Chanek- 
deon, Changdavy)  (village),  8. 
Khindes,  224. 

Chini,  see  Hast  Jate. 

Chaniwat,  see  Chandanwat. 

Chankar,  see  Ja$gar. 

Chanki  (oar.  Thanki,  Thungy,  Lun- 
ghi,  alios  Balahri,  or  Sarbana),  s. 
Kumaon  8.  Dihli,  289. 

Chanor,  see  Chitor. 

Chanpa,  see  Jai  C. 

Chinpinir,  see  Chimpinir. 
Chanpiwar,  see  Chatiiwar. 
Chantiwar,  see  Chatiiwar. 

Chanthan,  (monastery),  8.  Kabul,  409 
U 3. 

Chanwir  (oar.  Chandwir,  Janwir),  s. 

Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 183. 

Chaprah  (village),  223. 

Chaprauli,  see  Chhaproli. 

Charamiti  (place),  8.  Audh,  173. 
Charauli,  s.  Khali  fatibid,  S.  Bengal, 
134. 

Charband,  see  Chanend- 
Char  Bigh  Barhi,  s.  Biri  Duib,  8. 
Lihor,  818. 

Chargion,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir,  154. 
Charhii,  s.  Fat^ibid,  8.  Bengal,  132. 
Chari  Champi  (oar.  C.  Jini),  s.  Rach- 
nau Duib,  8.  Lihor,  320. 

Chari  Jini,  see  Chari  Champi. 
Charikir,  8.  Kibul,  400  ft  1. 

Ohark  (oar.  Djerk,  Jerk),  s.  Sirhind, 
8.  Dihli,  296. 

Charkh  (oar.  Charkh  Beraki)  (town), 
S.  Kibul,  406. 
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Charkh  Beraki,  see  Obarkh. 
Chdrmaghzdr,  8.  Kdbnl,  400  ft  1. 
Chh&rmandwl,  s.  Bahroch,  S.  Gujardt* 
255. 

Charnlakhl,  a.  Fat^dbdd,  S.  Bengal, 
152. 

Charofah  (ear.  Jdrodah),  b.  Ndgor, 
S.  Ajmer,  102,  2 77. 

Chdrsada  (town),  S.  Kdbnl,  411  ft  1. 
Chdr  Thdnah,  s.  Bdsim,  8.  Bardr, 
255. 

Charthdwal,  see  Chharthdwal. 
Ohaahmah,  see  Bdddm  C. 

Chatah,  see  Jimah  C. 

Chatarkot  (hill),  s.  Kashmir,  358. 
Chatarndg  (spring),  S.  Kashmir,  355. 
Chatgdop  (ear.  Chittagong),  (airkdr), 
8.  Bengal,  130. 

Ghdtgaon,  s.  Chdfgaon,  S.  Bengal 
139. 

Chdtgdon  (town),  S.  Bengal,  116  ft  1, 
125. 

Chatidwar  (ear.  Chanpdwar,  Chantd- 
war,  Chentower,  Tsohetanr),  s. 
GwdKor,  S.  Agra,  187. 

Chdtsd  (Dastdr),  Banthambhdr,  S. 
Ajmer,  102. 

Chdtsd,  s.  Banthambhdr,  S.  Ajmdr, 
102,  275. 

Chdttola  (place),  315  ft  2 (14). 

Chatnr  grama  (town),  S.  Bengal,  116 

ft  1. 

Chatwd,  s.  Madiran,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Chanbdra,  8.  Sdran,  S.  Bah  dr,  156. 
Ohanbis  Kof  s.  Katak,  S.  Orissa,  144. 
Chankhandi,  s.  Bdri  Dddb,  S.  Multdn, 
529. 

Chankhandi,  s.  Bechndn  Dddb,  S. 
Multdn,  330. 

Chankhandi,  S.  Ldhor,  310. 

Chanl  (town),  248  ft  2. 

Chanli,  s.  Kumdon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Chaunsi,  see  Chansd. 

Chanpdrah  (ferry),  S.  Kdbul,  401, 401 

ft  2. 

Chanpdrah  (tract),  s.  Kandahdr,  8. 
Kdbnl,  598  ft  2. 

4 


Chanpdrah  (village),  8.  Ldhor,  511. 

Chanplah,  Chanpdlah,  see  Chopdlah. 

Ch&ura,  see  Chddar. 

Chanrd,  s.  Bdrbakdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Chanrd,  s.  Sdrafh,  8.  Gnjardt,  244, 
258. 

Chanrdkah,  s.  Kananj,  8.  Mdlwah, 

200. 

Chanrdsi,  see  Fathpnr  C. 

Chanrdsi,  s.  Chdmpaner,  8.  Gnjardt, 
256. 

Chanrdsi,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Ldhor, 
110,  816. 

Chansd  (ear.  Channsd),  s.  Ghdsipnr, 
8.  AUahdbdd,  90, 151, 167, 162. 

Uhausafh,  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 183. 

Chautan,  s.  Bikdner,  8.  Ajmdr,  278. 

Chauthan  (country),  409  ft  8. 

Chdwand,  see  Ghar  C. 

Chdwand,  see  Bdm  C. 
i Chdwar,  see  Chddar. 

Cheghan  Sardi  (river),  392  ft  2,  596  ft 
6,  406,  406  ft  1. 

Cheghan  Sardi,  8.  Kdbnl,  398,  598  ft  6. 

Chela,  see  Jethd. 

Ohendb  (ear.  Chandarbhdga)  (river), 
310, 310  ft  7,  811, 312, 820  ft  11,  821, 
322,  322  ft  1,  326,  826  ft  2,  347,  385. 

Chenhat  (Dudb),  see  Jenhat. 

Chenhat  Dddb  (gpr.  Chenan  Dddb, 
Jeoh  Dddb,  Jechna  Dddb),  (sirkdr), 
8.  Ldhor,  111,  311  ft  4,  321. 

Chendu  Dddb,  see  Chenhat  Dddb. 

, Cheranend,  see  Chanend. 

Chetan-bdzd,  see  Jastdn-bdzd. 

Chetia,  see  Jethd. 

Chhabarman,  see  Ohhabrdman. 

Chhabrdman  (ear.  Chhabarman),  a. 
Kananj,  8.  Agra,  96, 185. 

Chhdddiyd  (Chhdddiya),  s.  Maxima  d- 
dbdd,  8.  Bengal,  133. 

Chhalddah,  see  Jhaldwah. 

Chhalera  (ear.  Chabrah),  s.  Khali fata  - 
bad,  8.  Bengal,  194k 

Chhandiya  Bdsn  (eo^j^iya  Bdzd), 
s.  Bdrbakdbdd,  8.  Bengal,  187. 
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Chhap,  see  A1  Jihat. 

Chap4r,  see  Par  Chhapir. 

Chhipartil,  s.  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

Chhaproli  (var.  Chaprauli),  a.  Dihli, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  286. 

Chharmandwi,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  Guja- 
rat, 255. 

Chharthawal  {var,  Charthawal),  s. 
Saharanpur,  S.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Chhat  (Duab),  see  Jenhat. 

Chhat,  s.  Bari  Ddati,  8.  Lahor,  318. 

Chhatighat,  see  Bazar  C. 

Chhatalbhatah,  see  Chhatiapatia. 

Chhatar,  see  Jhatra. 

Chhatarpur,  see  Jhatra. 

Chhatiapatia  (var.  Chhatalbhatah) 
(lake),  123. 

Chhatrah,  see  Jhatra. 

Chhatyipdr,  see  Chhitapdr. 

Chhdt,  see  Kdpd  C. 

Chhitapur  (var.  Chhatyapur),  b.  £hai- 
ribad,  8.  Audh,  93,  177. 

Chhokhandi,  b.  Sondrgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
138. 

Chho$4<Jhar,  s.  Rachnau  Duat,  S. 
Lahor,  320. 

Chhotipor,  s.  Sulaiminibdd,  8.  Beng- 
al, 140. 

Chibhdn  (Bhimbhar),  s.  Kashmir, 
347. 

Chikhli,  s.  Surat,  J^Gujarit,  257. 

Chilupirah,  s.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh, 
93,  175. 

Chim&h  Chatah,  see  Jimah  Chatah. 

Chin  (Pegu),  119. 

China  (country),  118ft  2 & 3,  304,  311, 
371  ft  6. 

Chinirh,  see  Chanidah. 

Chinor,  b.  Ramgarh,  8.  Barar,  237. 

Chiriyd-Kot,  8.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 89, 163. 

Chitor  (Dastdr)  8.  Ajmer,  102. 

Chitor  (fort),  8.  Ajmer,  268,  269,  270. 

Chitor  (var.  Chitor,  Chandr),  s.  Beth 
Jilandhar,  SJLihor,  316. 

Chitor  (sirkarlBi 8.  Ajmer,  102,  261, 

268,268ftT573. 


Chitor,  a*  Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 
Chitore,  see  Jan  dr,  189. 

Chitral  (Kashkar),  s.  Swat,  8.  Kibul, 
391  ft  2. 

Chittagong,  see  Chdfgdoft. 
Chittagong  (Hill  Tracts),  117  ft  3. 
Chittagong  (town  and  district),  8. 
Bengal,  116,  116  ft  1, 119,  119  ft  3, 
120, 125. 

Chokh,  s.  Sorafh,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 
Choli  Mahdsar,  s.  Mando,  S.  Malwah. 
206. 

Chopalah  (var.  Chauplah),  s.  Sam- 
bhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Chopar,  see  Jomar. 

Choprah,  s.  Dandes,  8.  Khdndes,  224, 
225. 

Cherwar,  (var.  Churdwar),  a.  Ndghar 
(or  Sorafh),  8.  Gujarit,  244,  247, 
258. 

Chotili,  s.  Jhklwirah,  8.  Gujardt,  242. 
Chowra,  see  Chddar. 

Chumha,  s.  Sulaimdndbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 

Chdngnadiya,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal. 
130. 

Churawar,  see  Chorwdr. 

Chytunbazu,  see  Jastanbdsu. 

Clysma  (town  in  Egypt),  121  ft  3. 
Corah,  see  Korarah. 

Corra,  see  Korah. 

Cossimbazar  (town),  S.  Bengal,  120 
ft  s. 

Cutch,  see  Kacbh. 

Cutch,  gulf  of,  8.  Gujarat,  245  ft  5, 
248  ft  1. 

Cutch,  Bunn  of,  8.  Gujarat,  246  a 3. 
Cuttack,  see  Katak. 

D 

Dabharsi,  a.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Dabhat  (var.  Daihat),  Tajpur,  8. 
Bengal,  135. 

Ddbhdwdlah,  s.  Bafdlah,  (or  Bari 
Ddab),  8.  Lahor,  110, 318. 

Dabhdi,  8.  Baroda,  8,  Gujdrat,  256. 
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DabUnah,  ses  Delinah. 

Daooa  (district),  S.  Bengal,  124  © 2. 
Dacca  (town),  8.  Bengal,  129  © 6. 
Dachhin  Khawarah,  s.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kibul,  371. 

Daehhinpirah  (Dakshinpirah),  s. 
Kashmir,  S.  Kibul,  358  © 3,  359, 
359  o 2,  369,  378. 

Da^ih,  s.  Beth  Jilandhar,  S.  Lihor, 

* 316. 

Dadar,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir,  154. 

Dadhpur  (fort),  s.  Jalesar,  S.  Orissa, 
142. 

Datjikar,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 191. 
Dadgah,  see  Durgah. 

Pa^i^l  («*r.  Da<Jyil),  s.  Jalandhar,  S. 
Lahor,  110*316. 

Dadrah,  s.  Lakhnaa,  S.  Andh,  93, 
178. 

Didrak,  see  Dir  dak. 

Didri  ?ih a,  s.  Dihli,  8.  ;Dihli,  104, 
287. 

Pagyil,  see  Daniil. 

Dahi,  see  Dahad. 

Dahad  (var.  Dahi),  s.  Batiilah,  8. 
Barir,  238. 

Dahiwar,  see  Dahiwir. 

Dahawer,  (var.  Dahiwar),  s.  Batiilah, 

8.  Barir,  288. 

Dahdah,  see  Dhiwah. 

Dahej  Barhi  (or  Birha),  a.  Bahroch, 

8.  Gujarit,  255. 

Dihinah  (village),  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
286  ©2. 

Dahkat  Jalilpdr,  see  Dahlat  Jalilpdr. 
Dahlah,  see  Hararah  D.  i 

Dahlak  (var.  Dahlak-el-Kabir),  (island  | 
in  Bed  Sea),  121,  121  © 4. 

Dahlat  Jalilpur  (var.  Dahkat  J.),  s. 

Mafcmddibid,  8.  Bengal,  133. 
Dahlgaon,  s.  Lakhnaute,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Dahmeri  (Nurpur),  s.  Biri  Ddib,  8. 
Lahor,  318. 

Dahnah,  see  Hasirah  D. 

Dahror.  s.  Tirhnt,  8.  Bahir,  156. 
Dahsor,  tee  Mihdr. 


Daihat,  see  Dabhat. 

Dakiri,  see  Dakisi. 

Dakisi  (var.  Dakiri),  s Ma^md  dibid, 
S.  Bengal,  133. 

Dikdd  Dhilii  (var.  Dakdd  Harlia),  s. 

Kotri  Pariyah,  8.  Malwah,  209. 
Dikddharlia,  see  Dakdddhilia. 
Dikhamdn  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  360. 
Dakhan  Dikh,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa, 
144. 

Dakhan  Shihpur,  s.  Sonirgion,  8. 
Bengal,  188. 

Dakhan  TTgminpur.  s.  Sonirgion,  8. 
Bengal,  138. 

Dal  (lake),  s.  Kashmir,  360. 

Dalchi  Chindhar  (Rachniu  Ddib),  s. 

Dipilpnr,  S.  Multin,  333. 
Dalmilpur,  s.  Pdrniyah,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

J Dalmau,  s.  Manikpur,  8.  Allahibid, 

| 90,  165. 

j Damakddn,  see  Wankddn. 
j Damin,  see  Desht. 

Daman  (port),  8.  Gujarit,  239,  243. 
Diman-i-Koh,  s.  Kibul,  8.  Kibul, 
408,  408  © 5,  409  © 2,  412. 

Dimarni  (var.  Amarti,  Amerni, 
Amerti,  Damami  (town),  8.  Khan- 
des,  224. 

Dambal,  see  Debal. 

Dambalah,  see  Garh  D. 

Dambhii,  see  Danbhii. 

Damghir  (var.  Maghirkah)  (pass),  s. 

Swat,  8.  Kibul,  391,391©  6. 

Dimi,  see  Tharchak  D. 

Damni,  (var.  Bimni),  s.  Bisim,  8. 
Barir,  235. 

Domodah,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwah,  200. 
Damri,  s.  Dindes,  8.  Khindes.  225. 
Danai,  see  Githi  Nadhi. 

Danbhai  (var.  Dambhai),  s.  Kol,  8. 
Agra,  97, 186. 

DancJ  (Sntlaj),  river,  326,  326  © 2. 
j Dandin-Shikan  (pass),  8.  Kibul, 
! 400  © 1.  \ 

Dindera,  s.  SonirgW.  S Bengal, 
1 138. 
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DAndes  (oar.  EhAndes)  (Sdhah),  822- 
227. 

DAndes  (Barker),  8.  EhAndee,225. 
Dangpaf , see  Kalang  D. 

Dandroli,  8.  GwAliyAr,  8.  Agra,  187. 
PAn$  SakhwArah,  g.  Mungher,  S. 

BahAr,  155. 

Daneo,  see  Dinsu. 

Danga,  see  BAle  Bhanga. 

DAn  Gari  8.  Sind  Sagar  DdAb,  S. 
LAhor,  828. 

DAngdafah,  see  Darang  Darah. 
DAngdoi,  see  Wank  Dun. 

Dangdun,  see  Wank  Dun. 

Dang  Makhori  (oar.  D.  Makreri,  D. 
Bughowry),  s.  MandlAer,  8.  Agra, 
190. 

DAngri  s.  DAndes,  8.  Efcandea,  225. 
DAniahkol  (pass),  s.  Bajaur,  8.  KAbul, 
892. 

DAniyA,  s.  KhalifatAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
184. 

DAnk,  g.  Sdrafh,  8.  GujarAt,  258. 
Dankari  (oar.  Dekri),  s.  Tattah,  8* 
(MultAn),  340. 

Dankaur,  see  Dankor. 

Danker  (oar.  Dankaur),  a.  Dihlf,  8. 

Dihlf,  104,  284  g 2,  287. 

Danseo,  see  Dined. 

DauwAr,  e.  Bobtas,  8.  BahAr,  157. 
Darak  (oar.  Durg),  g Tattah,  (Mul- 
tAn), 840. 

Darang  Darah  (oar.  DAngdafUi),  a. 

JhAlwArah,  8.  GujarAt,  242. 
Darband,  b.  Sindh  SAgar  Ddjb,  8. 
LAhor,  824. 

Darbelah,  s.  Bhakkar,  8.  MultAn, 
884. 

DarbhAngA,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr,  156. 
DArd  (oar.  DArdd)  (country),  351  o 8# 
865. 

DArdak  (oar.  DAdrak),  s.  JAlandhar, 
8.  LAhor,  110, 816. 

Dardhf,  b.  Beth  JAlandhar,  8.  LAhor, 
816.  / 

DArdd,  see  DArj^fe 
Dargd,  in  Ialimpur  D. 


Darkarah,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  MAlwah,  900. 
Darodah  Digar,  see  Darwah  Digar. 
Darparah,  s.  Beth  JAlandhar,  8. 
LAhor,  816. 

Darrung  (district),  119  o 8. 
DarsanpArah,  s.  IJdner,  8.  Bengal, 
180. 

Darsarak,  s.  Lakhnautl,  8.  Bengal, 
181. 

Darwah  Dekar,  see  Darwah  Digar. 
Darwah  Digar  (oar.  Darwah  Dakar, 
Darodah  Digar),  8.  BAri  Duab,  8. 
LAhor,  818. 

DarwAsah,  see  Khar  D. 

DaryAbAd,  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  98,174. 
DaryApAra  (oar.  DhuriapArah),  8. 

Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh,  98,  175. 
DaryApur,  8.  Gawil,  8.  BarAr,  282. 
DaskhAdiya  BAsu,  a.  BazohA,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 188 

DAsnah,  s.  Dihlf,  8.  Dilhi,  104,  987. 
DAud  BhandAl  Barhi,  s.  Bachnau 
DdAb,  8.  LAhor,  820. 

DAddpur,  a.  BArbakAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

DAud  ShAhl,  e.  Udner,  8.  Bengal, 
130. 

DaulatAbAd  (town),  8.  ELAndea,  288 

q8. 

DaulatAbAd,  a.  Bachnau  DdAl\  8* 
LAhor,  820. 

Daulatpur,  a.  Bachnau  DdAb,  8. 
LAhor,  320. 

Daur  (sirkAr),  8.  Kabul,  896,  398,  g 

2. 

DaurAhah  (oar.  DudhAnah),  a.  Chan- 
deri,  8.  MAlwah,  202. 

DAwar,  see  Zamin  D. 

DAwar  Shorbhdm,  (oar.  BArah, 
Tarah),  a.  Jalesar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Debal  (oar.  Dambal)  (town),  8.  Mul- 
tAn, 827  g 1. 

Debal  (Tattha),  town,  a.  Tattha,  8. 

MultAn,  887,  887  g 1,  844,  845  g 1. 
Deccan  (Dakhin),  country,  196,  911. 
218,  216,  215  g 2,  216,  218,  220,  227, 
227  g 2,  288,  289, 289  g 7,  260  g 2, 
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Ml,  m 305,  905  U % 306,  813,  880/ 
402  u 8. 

Degun  (port),  8.  Gujarat,  248  a 4. 
Degsi,  s.  Siran,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Dehala,  see  Dhamilah. 

Dehbi  (oar.  Dihbi,  Dihina),  8.  Ghizi- 
pur,  8.  Allahibid,  90, 162. 

Dehej  (port),  8.  Gujarit,  248  o 4. 
Deh-i-Ma‘murah,  8.  Kibul,  404. 

Deh-i- Ya'qub,  8.  Kibul,  404. 

Dehli,  see  Dihli. 

Dehor,  see  Dhamdri. 

Dekha,  8.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal,  187. 
Dekhwirah,  s.  Raisin,  8.  Milwah, 
112,  193. 

Dekri,  see  Dankari. 

Delinah  (oar.  Dablinah),  s.  Ranfcham- 
bor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 

Delhi,  see  Dihli. 

Delhwarah  (oar.  Delwdrah),  8.  Ran- 
thambhdr,  8.  Ajmdr,  102,  275.  I 
Delwirah,  see  Delhwirah. 

Delwirah,  s.  Nighar,  8.  Gujarit, 

244 

Den^winah,  s.  Nigor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 

277. 

Deo,  see  Paftan  Deo. 

Deoband,  a.  Sahiranpur,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  292. 

Deoband  (dastdr),  8.  Sahiranpur,  8. 
Dihli,  105. 

Deogion,  8.  Ajmdr,  8.  Ajmdr,  102, 

278. 

Deogiop,  s.  Chifgiop,  8.  Bengal, 
189. 

Deogaon,  b.  Jannpnr,  S.  Allahabad, 

89,138. 

Deogaon,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwah,  200. 
Deogafh,  b.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwah,  200, 

805  g 2. 

Deoha,  b.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96, 185. 
Deohir,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwah,  200. 
Deohari  Kalin,  8.  Chanderi,  8.  Mil- 
wah, 202. 

Deohari  Khdrd,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Mil- 
wah, 202. 

Deokaii,  s.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra,  97, 184 


Deoli  Ghita,  see  Deoli  Khafii. 

Deoli  Ketami,  see  Deoli  Khafii. 
Deoli  Khatia,  (oar.  D.  Ghita,  D.  Ke- 
tami), s.  Bi jigajrh,  8.  Milwah,  205. 
Deoli  Narhar,  s.  Bijigarh,  8.  Mil- 
wah, 205. 

Deoli  Sajiri,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
191. 

Deora,  8.  Ma^mudibid,  8.  Bengal, 
188. 

Deora,  8.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal,  187. 
Deorah,  s.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Deorakh,  8.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  98, 
178. 

Deoranah,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
296.  [199. 

Deorod,  s.  Raisin,  8.  Milwah,  112, 
Deosah,  8.  Haibatpur,  8.  Lihor,  110. 
Deothinah,  s.  Kherlah,  S.  Barir,  284 
Deotir,  iDuib  Bet  Jilandhar),  8. 

Dipilpur,  8.  Multin,  882. 

Dera  Ghizi  Khin  (district),  402  o 8. 
Dera  Ghazi  Khin  (town),  828  o 1* 
Dera  Ismi'il  Khin  (district),  402  o 8. 
Deripur,  s.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra,  97, 184 
Desht  (or  Damin  or  Bizir),  s.  Kanda- 
hir,  898  o 2. 

Dead  hah,  see  Deswahah. 

Deswahah  (ear.  Desdhah),  s.  Jilan- 
dhar, 8.  Lihor,  llo,  816. 

Deviya,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  181. 
Deviyipur,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  180. 
Devsar,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  862, 
869. 

Dewidar,  s.  Bikiner,  8.  Ajmer,  278. 
Dewalgion,  8.  Mahkar,  8.  Barir,  228, 
237! 

Dewipirah  (ear.  Dhdwipira),  s.  Go- 
rakhpur, S.  Audh,  93, 175. 

Dewis,  s.  Hin<jiah,  S.  Malwah,  207. 
Dewi,  a.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 178. 
Dhaboi,  s.  Baroda,  S.  Gujarat,  255. 
Dhaclah,  see  Dhimitak^ 

Dhihror,  see  Dhantrdn^L 
Dhajar  Banji,  see  Haafr  Banjah 
* Banji. 
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Dhaka  Bizu,  s.  Bazohi,  S.  Bengal, 
* 138. 

Dhakah  (vor.  Dhikah),  s.  Sambhal, 
8„  Dihli,  106,290. 

Dhakner,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir,  164. 
Dhakwir,  s.  Telinginah,  S.  Barar, 

237. 

Dhaliyipur,  s.  Sitgion,  S.  Bengal, 
141. 

Dhameri,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Milwah,  200. 
Dhimeri,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Milwah,  200. 
Dhimilah  (vor.  Dhaclah,  Dehala),  8. 

Bayinwin,  S.  Agra,  189. 
Dhimnagar  (fort),  s.  Bhadrak,  S. 
Orissa,  143. 

Dhamndd,  see  Dhanbdd. 

Dhimoni  (vor.  Dhamoti,  Dharaowty), 
8.  Raisin,  S.  Milwah,  112,  199. 
Dhimori,  s.  Giwil,  S.  Barir,  232. 
Dharadri  (var.  Dehor),  s.  Surat,  S. 

Gujarit,  267. 

Dhimoti  see  Dhimdni. 

Dhimowty,  see  Dhimdni. 

Dhanah,  see  Nabih. 

Dhinah,  (village),  s.  Dihll,  S.  Dihli, 
286. 

Dhinak,  s.  Bighelah,  S.  Gujarit, 
244. 

Dhanak  Shih  (var.  Dhanshih),  s. 
Dipilpur,  (Bdt  Jalandhar  Ddib), 
S.  Multan,  332.  • 

Dhinbod  (var.  Dhimnod),  S.  Godhra, 
8.  Gujarit,  268. 

Dhandok,  s.  Afcmadibid,  8.  Gujirat, 
263. 

Dhiniah  (var.  Dhaniyah),  s.  Raisin, 
S.  Milwah,  112, 199. 

Dhiniyah,  see  Dhiniah.  * 

Dhaniyin,  s.  Shari  fibid,  S.  Bengal, 
139. 

Dhaniyit,  see  Fati  Dhinit. 

Dhankali  8.  Beth  Jilandhar,  S.  L4hor, 
316. 

Dhinki,  s.  M4ju>r,  8.  Barir,  236. 
Dhankot  (vm.  Dinkot),  s.  Sind 
Sagar  W#>,  8.  L4hor,  828,  898, 
0 2, 401,  401  o*  2. 


. Dhanpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
181. 

Dhansar,  s.  Jhilwirah,  8.  Gujarat, 
242. 

Dhanshih,  see  Dhanak  Shih. 

Dhintror  (var.  Dhihrdr),  a.  Sdrafh, 
8.  Gujarit,  268. 

Ohir  (frontier),  8.  Gujirat,  244  q.  1. 

Dhir  (Town),  197. 

Dhir,  8.  Mando,  S.  Milwah,  112, 
206. 

Dhari,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96,  192. 

Dharib,  s.  Sindh  Sigar  Ddib,  8. 
Lihor,  324. 

Dharangio?  (village),  S.  Quindes, 
223. 

Dharari,  see  Gar  I Dhari. 

Dhirhi  (var.  Dhiri,  Sankudhar), 
s.  Ba<jhdlah,  S.  Gujarit,  244. 

Dhiri,  see  Dhirhi. 

Dhari,  s.  Ranthambhdr,  8.  Ajmdr, 
102,  276. 

Dhiri,  s.  Sorafh,  S.  Gujarit,  268. 

Dhirman,  s.  Birbakibid,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Dharmgiop,  s.  Mando,  S.  Milwah, 
112,  207. 

Dharmpur,  s.  Mungher,  S.  Bahir 
166. 

Dhiror,  s.  Narnilah,  8.  Barir,  284 

Dhifsah,  s.  Sulaiminibid,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 

Dhirwah,  s.  Mihor,  S.  Barir,  286. 

Dharwir,  s.  Sdra$h,  S.  Gujarit,  268. 

Dhitarat,  s.  Hifir  Firdzah,  8.  Dihli, 
294. 

Dhaulatibid,  s.  Sdrafh,  8.  Gujarit, 
268. 

Dhiwah,  s.  (var.  Dahdah),  8.  Udner, 
8.  Bengal,  180. 

Dhendi,  s.  Narnilah,  8.  Barir,  284. 

Dheri,  see  Lohi  D. 

Dherpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Dhdwipira,  see  De wipirah. 

Dhinit,  see  Pati  D. 

Dhoir,  me  Kol  D.  ; 
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Dhod,  a.  Chimpaner,  S.  Gujarit,  256. 
Dhol,  s.  Champaner,  S.  Gujarit,  256. 
Dholkah,  s.  A^madibid,  S.  Gujarit, 
253. 

Dholpur,  8.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 
Dhomarhit,  s.  Mabmudibid.  S. 

Bengal,  133. 

Dhds,  see  Dhds. 

Dhotah,  8.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

Dhulhar,  s.  Jhalwarah,  S.  Gujarit, 
242. 

Dhdli,  s.  Mahmddibid,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Dhulia  (town),  S.  Milwah,  208  ft  2. 
Dhuriapirah,  see  Daryipirah. 

Dhds  (wr.  Dhos)  s.  Chunir,  S.  Alla- 
hibid,  90,  165. 

Dib,  see  Diu. 

Digar,  see  Darwah  D. 

Dihat,  see  Shanzdah  D. 

Dihit- in- jinib-i-ib,  s.  Ohanidih,  S. 

Allahibid,  165. 

Dihba,  see  Dehba. 

Dihikot,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal,  131* 
Dihli  (t far.  Delhi,  Dehli,  Dili!)  S. 
Dihli,  147, 148, 149, 159, 159  ft  2, 168, 
169,  170,  179,  181,  212,  213, 

217  ft  2,  218,  218  u 2,  219,  220,  226, 
260  ft  1,  262, 263,  264,  266,  267,  269, 
270,  271  ft  7,  278,  278  » 3 A 5,  279, 
279  o 2,  283,  287,  300,  300  ft  1, 
302,  302  ft  1,  308  ft  1,  304,  304  ft  1, 
805,  305  ft  2,  306,  307,  309,  346, 
388,  888  ft  1. 

Dihli  (dastdr),  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dehli,  104- 
Dihli  (Haveli  Jadid),  s.  Dihli,  S. 
Dihli,  287. 

Dihli,  (Haveli  $adim),  s.  Dihli,  S. 
Dihli,  287. 

Dihli  (Sirkir),  S.  Dihli,  104, 160,  285. 
Dihli  (subah),  104, 115, 120, 146,  160, 
267,  269,  278-309,  335,  341  ft  1,  389, 
389  ft  1,  390. 

Dihmah,  see  Dehbi. 

Dikh,  see  Dakhan  D. 

Dikh,  see  Pachohham  D. 


Dikh,  see  Purab  D. 

Dikhtin,  see  Dikfhan. 

Dikfhin  ( var . Dikhtin),  s.  Mando,  S. 
Milwah,  112,  207. 

Diliwarah,  s.  Chimpaner,  S.  Guja- 
rit, 256. 

Diliwarpur,  s.  Sonirgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Diliwarpur,  s.  Tijpur,  S.Bengal,  135. 
Dilli,  see  Dihli. 

Dilura  (ruins),  S.  Tattah,  336  ft  4. 
Dinir  (var.  Dinirah),  s.  Eohtis,  8. 

Bahir,  157. 

Dinkot,  see  Dhankot. 

Dinpanah  (fort),  8.  Dihli,  279. 

Dined  (vor.  Daneo,  Danseo),  s.  Kash- 
mir, 8.  Kibul,  371. 

Dipilpur  (var.  D.  Lakhi),  s.  Dipilpur 
(Beth  Jalandhar  Ddib),  S.  Multan, 
113,  305,  332. 

Dipilpur  (Dastdr),  s.  Dipilpur,  8. 
Multin,  113. 

Dipilpur  (sirkir),  8.  Multin,  113, 
218  ft  2,  267,  307,  331. 

Dipilpur,  s.  Ujjain,  s.  Milwah,  112, 
198. 

Disah,  see  Wisah. 

Diu  (var.  Dib),  s,  Nighar,  8.  Gujarit, 
244,  244  ft  5,  246,  246  ft  2,  265. 
Diwilah,  see  Gafh  D. 

Diwir,  see  Bhikan,  D. 

Diwarmar,  see  Bafhi  D. 

Diwarpur,  see  Basai  D. 

Djalnahar,  see  Jhimihar. 

Djezethi,  see  Chakhki. 

Djuhola,  see  Johila. 

Doib,  see  Duib. 

Dobal<jhan,  see  Bdri  D. 

Dodelah  (vor  Dddilah)  s.  Sambhal,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  290. 

Dohir,  s.  Sonirgion,  8.  Bengal,  138. 
D6k6ft  (village  DeogimP),  s.  Bahraioh, 
8.  Audh,  172. 

Don^i  (river),  8.  Gujarit,  248. 

Donk,  see  PachchhaimD. 

Donpur,  (var  Ddnp*,  s.  Nigor,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  277. 
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Dootara,  see  Dotdrd. 

Dordlah,  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  106,  296. 
Dori  (river),  s.  Kandahar,  394  q.  2. 
Doshdkh,  S.  Kabul,  400  ft.  1. 
Doehiniya,  see  Dostihnd. 

Dostihnd  (var  Doshiniya),  s.  Ma^md- 
ddbdd,  8.  Bengal,  133. 

Dostpur  (Karydt)  b.  Jannpnr,  S. 
Allahabad,  89, 164. 

Dotdrd  ( var . Ddndrd,  Ddtdrd,  Dootara)* 
s.  Jodhpur,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 
Drabogdm  (town),  s.  Kashmir,  368  ft. 
1. 

Dudb,  see  Bdri  D. 

Dudb,  see  Bet  Jdlandhar  D. 

Dudb,  see  Ohenhat  D. 

Dudb,  see  Raohnau  D. 

Dudb,  see  Bind  Sdgar  D. 

Dnab  (Jamnah-Ganges),  287,  ft.  2. 
Ddb  Jdkar,  s.  Chanderi,  S.  Mdlwah, 
202. 

Dddganga  (river),  s.  Kashmir,  365  ft. 
L 

Dudhdnah,  see  Daurdhah. 

Dddilah,  see  Dodelah. 

Dudiyal  (ear.  Dudwdl),  s.  Jeoh  Dudb. 

S.  Lahor,  822. 

Dudwdl,  see  Dudiydl. 

Dddwat,  s.  Sindh  Sdgar  Dudb,  S. 
Lihor,  324. 

Dugdchhi  (var.  Durgdchi),  s.  Udner, 
8.  Bengal,  130. 

Dukah,  see  Durgah. 

Duld,  s.  Kandahdr,  8.  Kdbul,  397,  397 

U.  1. 

Ddkrdo,  see  Muhammad  Bdri  D. 
Dulkabir,  see  Dahlak. 

Dumbdlah,  see  Gafh  Ddmbdlah. 
Dundrd,  see  Dotdrd. 

Ddngar  (port),  Gujardt,  259. 

Ddngar,  8.  Kalamb,  8.  Bar dr,  235. 
Ddngar,  a.  Sdrafh,  8.  Gujardt,  258, 
259. 

Ddngarolah,  s.  Kananj,  8.  Mdlwah, 

200.  j 

Ddngarpur,  S^hijardt,  250  ft  2,  251, 
265  ft.  4.  ^ 


Ddngarpd r,  s.  SirtShi,  8.  Ajmdr,  276. 
Ddngri,  8.  Mandlder,  8.  Agra,  190. 
Ddnndgor,  8.  Beth  Jdlandhar,  S. 

Lahor,  316. 

Ddnpdr,  see  Ddnpur. 

Durg,  see  Darak. 

Durgdchi,  see  Dugdchhi. 

Durgah  (var.  Dadgah,  Dukah),  8. 
Kherlah,  8.  Bardr,  283. 

! Durlabahpur,  s.  Mahmddpur,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Ddt  (fort)  s.  Jalesar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Ddtdrd,  see  Dotdrd. 

Dwdrahkot,  s.  Kumdon,  8.  Dihli,  289. 
Dwarka,  see  Daman. 

Dwdrkd,  see  Jagat. 

Dwdrka  (town),  8.  Gujarat,  246  ft.  5, 

280  ft.  1. 

E 

Edar  (Hdrug)  s.  Afemaddbdd,  8. 

Gujardt,  239,  239  ft.  8,  241,  252,  271. 
Egypt  (country),  403. 

Eichhi  (var.  Aichhi,  Enohhi),  s. 

Karrah,  8.  Alldhabdd,  90, 167. 
Elichpur  (town),  8.  Bardr,  229. 
Eliiohpur,  b.  Gdwil,  8.  Bardr,  282. 
Ellora  (oaves),  305  ft  2. 

Enohhi,  see  Eiohhi. 

Endrdoti  (var.  Indraoti),  8.  Jodhpur, 
8.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 

Eni,  see  Ini. 

Eraj,  see  Irij. 

Eran,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Mdlwa,  20L 
Etd<Ja  (var  Afdda),  s.  Ranthambhor, 
8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Etdwah,  b.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 182,  809 

ft.  3. 

Ethiopia  (country),  121. 

Europe,  240. 

¥ 

Fafchrpur,  s.  Bhardioh,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Farah  (town),  8.  Kandahdr,  393,  393 

0.  S. 

Fardsatghar,  s.  Sdtgdoft,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 
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Farghinah  (country),  220,  4 5,  408  4. 
4. 

Farfcatpur,  s.  Mahmudabad,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Farida  (Thina  F.),  s.  Kol,  S.  Agra, 
97, 186. 

Farik,  see  Qazarah  J£arlak. 

Farmul,  s.  Kabul,  S.  Kabul,  398  4. 

6,  399,  401,  401,  4.  2,  407,  4.  4,  412. 
Farmiil  (river),  S.  K4bul,  398,  n.  6. 
F4rs  (country),  385. 

Faryadabad,  a.  Dipilpur  (Rachnau 
Ddab),  S.  Multan,  333. 

Fafcehpdr  (Diatrict),  167  4.  1,  176  4.  2. 
Fatehpdr  Kalauri,  (var.  F.  Kanauri), 
8.  Sindh  S4gar  Dd4b,  S.  Lahor, 
324. 

Fatehpur  Kanauri,  see  Fatehpur 
Kilauri. 

Fat^abid,  a.  Fat^abdd,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Fafh4b4d  (Sirkar),  S.  Bengal,  132, 
340  4.  3. 

Fat^abid,  a.  Higar  Firdzah,  S.  Dihli, 
105,  295. 

Fatfc  Bagh,  see  B4gh  F. 

Fat^khan,  see  Barodah  F. 

Fatfcpur,  a.  Bhakkar,  S.  Mult4n,  334. 
Fat^pdr  8.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal,  136. 
Fat^pur,  a.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Fat^pur,  S.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal,  132. 
Fat^pdr,  s.  Multdn  (Bdt  Jalandhar 
Ddab),  8.  Multan,  329,  331. 
Fat^pur,  a.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Fat^pur.  a*  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105. 
296. 

Fatfcpur  Bhaiya,  s.  Rohtaa,  S.  Bahar, 
157. 

Fat^pur  Chaurisi,  a.  Lakhnau,  S. 
Addh,  94, 178. 

Fat^pur  Hanawah,  a.  Karrah,  S. 

Allah4b4d  90, 168. 

Fat^pdr  Jhanjmun,  (var.  F.  Jahnjdn), 
8.  N4gor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Fat^pur  Mongarta,  (var.  F.  Mdn- 
garta,  Mongota,  Mungrina,  Mewn- 
5 


gowneh),  a.  Tij4rah,  S.  Agra,  96, 
193. 

Fat^pur  Noaeka,  a.  Ma^mdd4b4d, 
S.  Bengal,  133. 

Fat^pur  Sikri,  8.  Agra,  S.  Agra, 
96,  180,  183. 

Fatfc  Singh,  a.  Sharffdbad,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Fattu  Bhanddl  Barhi,  a.  Rachnau, 
Du4b,  S.  L4hor,  321. 

Faul4d  Sh4hi  see  B4zu  F.  S. 

Fazlabdd,  a.  Rachnau  Dd4b,  S.  Labor, 
321. 

Ferozabad,  8.  Agra,  183  4.  3. 

Firozah,  see  Hi  sir  F. 

Firozkoh  (town),  302. 

Firozpur,  a.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 
Firuz4b4d,  a.  Bhar4ich,  S.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Firdz4b4d  (town),  S.  Dihli,  279. 
Firuzpur,  a.  Dep41pur  (Birdn-i- 
Panjnad),  S.  Multdn,  333. 

Firuzpur,  a.  Haibatpur,  8.  L4hor, 
110,  326,  326  4.  2. 

Firuzpur,  a.  Tijdrah,  S.  Agra,  96, 193. 
Fortunate  lalanda,  327  4.  2,  403  4.  3. 
Fukr4b4d,  a.  Tirhut,  8.  Bah4r,  157. 

a 

Gabri,  8.  Kabul,  401  4 3. 

Gadarpdrah,  see  Gdlarpur. 

Ghwjha  (village),  8.  Bah4r,  150. 

Ga<jhi  (town),  8.  Bah4r,  149. 

Gadhaar,  see  Garhaanah. 

Gadwarah,  see  Kad4nd. 

Gadwarah,  a.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad, 
164. 

Gagn4pdr,  8.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
G4gron  (var.  Kakron),  a.  G4gron,  S. 

Malwah,  112,  209. 

Gagron  (aark4r),  8.  M41wah,  209. 
Gain,  see  Barah  G. 

Gakkhar  (country),  347. 

G41nah  (var.  J41nah)  J diatrict),  8. 

JQiandes,  222.  % 

Galongara  (Sutlej  and^idh  rivers). 
326  4 2. 
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GanAh  (vat*.  KenAh),  s.  Chanderi,  S. 

MAI  wah,  202. 

Ganaur,  see  Gonor. 

Ganaur,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  287. 
Gandamak,  S.  Kabul,  405  b 3. 
GandAur,  see  Gan  dor. 

GandAvA,  see  Kach. 

Gan<}ha  (van  Gafha),  s.  Ghazipur,  S. 
AUahAbAd,  90,  162. 

GandhAr,  s.  Bahroch,  S.  GujarAt,  255. 
GandhAra  (country),  404  b 6. 
Gandhor,  see  Gidhaur. 

Gandolna,  see  KandolnA. 

Gandor  ( var . GandAur),  s.  Sambhal, 
S.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

GangA,  see  Badner  Kanka. 

Ganga,  see  Kishan  G. 

Gangah  (spring),  8.  GujarAt,  239. 
Gangalpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Gangapat  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Gangeri,  s.  Kol,  S.  Agra,  97, 186. 
Ganger  Khera  (var.  GangAru  Khera), 
s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

GangAs,  see  KhokAs. 

Ganges  (river),  116  b 1,  120,  120  b 5, 
150, 151,  151  b 1,  152,  157, 158,  159, 
161,  165, 167,  168,  169,  185, 186,  224, 
228,  230  b 1,  247,  250  b 1,  271,  278, 
287,  288,  291.  • 

Gang  Gautami,  see  GodAveri. 
Gangnapur,  s.  Jalesar,  S.  Orissa,  142, 
Gangoh  (var.  Gangwah),  s.  SahArAn- 
pur,  S.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Gangot,  s.  Beth  JAlandhar,  S.  LAhor, 
317. 

Gangrir,  s.  Kotri  Parayah,  S.  MAI- 
wah,  209. 

Gangwah,  see  Gangoh. 

Ganj  (alias  Jakdal),  s.  BArbakAbAd,  S. 
Bengal,  137. 

Ganj  SAkhmAla,  s.  GhorAghAt,  S. 
Bengal,  136. 

Ganj  dr  i ot^atjuri  (river),  127. 
GankaraA^.  TJdner,  S.  Bengal  130. 
GantnAl,  see  Kanh^l, 


GAon,  see  Unohah  G. 

Garanjiyah  (var.  Kerejirah),  s.  Chan- 
deri, S.  MAI  wah,  202. 

Gar  band  wal  (var.  GobindwAl),  s.  La- 
hor  (Rachnau  DdAb),  S.  Lahor,  110, 
321. 

Gardez,  s.  KAbul,  S.  KAbul,  407,  407 
B 2 & 4,  412. 

Gardhan,  see  Karohan. 

Gardi  s.  SonArgaji,  S.  Bengal,  139. 

Garh,  S.  MAI  wah,  229. 

GaphA,  see  Gan^hA. 

Gafha  (Haveli),  s.  Kanauj,  S.  MA1- 
wah,  200. 

Gar  ha  (MAndla),  8.  MAI  wah.  195, 196. 

Garh  Amethi,  see  Ambhati. 

Garhan<J  (var.  Goyamand),  s.  Lakh- 
nauti, S.  Bengal,  131. 

Garh  DumbAlab  (var.  Garh  DiwAlah), 
s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  LAhor,  317. 

Garh  DiwAlah,  see  Garh  DambAlah. 

Garhi,  (Teliagarhi),  pass,  S.  Bengal, 
116. 

Garhi,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 

Gafhiya,  s.  GhorAghAt,  S.  Bengal,  136. 

Gayh  Muktesar,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli. 
104,  287. 

Garhsanah  (var.  Garsind,  Gadhsar), 
s.  HAjipur,  8.  BahAr,  155. 

Gari,  see  DAn  G. 

GariAdhAr,  s.  Sorafh,  8.  GujarAt,  258. 

GaridhAri  (var.  Karari  Dharari, 
Gauridhar),  s.  Sorafh,  8.  GujarAt, 
258. 

Garkot,  see  Kotgir. 

Garmsir  (tract),  s.  KandahAr,  8. 
KAbul,  394,  396,  398. 

Garoli,  s-  MAhor,  S.  BarAr,  236. 

Garrow  (country),  124  b 6. 

Garsind,  see  Garhsanah. 

Garsu,  see  Kadsu. 

Garvar,  see  Karor. 

GAthi  Nadhi  (var.  GAthi  DanAi,  s. 
SonArgao^i  S.  Bengal,  139. 

GatrAl,  see  KaphtAl. 

GAuda,  seeJKaudasA. 

Gaur,  see  Lakhnauti. 
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Gftur  (town),  8.  Bengal,  122, 123  & 1, 
129  o 6,  147,  371  o 

Gaurf,  see  G6ri. 

Ganridhar,  see  Garidhari. 

GautnAll,  see  KaghfAl. 

GawA,  see  Kodah. 

Gawirohah  (var.  GawArchak),  s. 

Andh,  8.  Andh,  93, 174. 

GawArchak,  see  GawArchah. 

GAwil  (sirkdr),  S.  BarAr,  232. 
Gawilgarh  (fort),  8.  BarAr,  228,  228  b 
3,  229,  238  a 4. 

Gaya,  s.  BahAr,  S.  BahAr,  152,  154. 
231. 

Gaya,  (var.  Bishan  GayA),  S.  BarAr, 

230. 

GayA  (var.  Rudra  GayA),  S.  BijApur, 

231. 

GayApur,  8.  GhorAghAt,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Gazar  Saray  (town),  8.  MultAn,  826  b 

1. 

Goran,  see  KhAran. 

Geyran,  see  KhAran. 

Ghaggar  (river),  8.  Dihli,  246  BlS, 
278,  294,  296,  330  b 2. 

Ghagar  (river),  8.  Andh,  see  Gogra. 
Ghakkar  (fortress),  323  b 5. 

Ghalu  KhArah  (var.  Khelu  KhArah), 
s.  MultAn,  8.  MultAn,  329. 

Ghandak  (river),  150,  150  b*  4. 
GhandhAr  (port),  8.  GujarAt,  243,  243 
B-  4. 

Ghandewi,  s.  Surat,  8.  GujarAt,  257. 
Ghara,  166  b-  2. 

Ghar  ChAwand,  s.  Tirhdt,  8.  BahAr, 
157. 

Ghari,  see  Kari. 

GharibrAwan,  see  GhurbatrAwan. 
GhAr-i-shAh  (cave)  8.  KandahAr,  394. 
GharjAnah,  see  KharjAnah. 
GharjistAn  (country),  393,  414. 
GhAsArah,  see  Karherah. 

GhAtampur,  s.  Korah,  8.  AllahabAd, 
90,  167. 

GhAtampur,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh, 
98,179. 


GhAtAsAerA,  see  EAAnAbanAerA. 

GhAti,  see  HAt  G. 

GhAti,  see  HawAl  G. 

GhAti,  s.  GAgron,  8.  MAlwah,  209. 
GhAtisAr,  s.  BahAr,  8.  BahAr,  154. 
GhAtnagar,  s.  GhorAghAt,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

GhatripAl,  see  KherihAt. 

GhAts,  Eastern,  125  b*  *• 

GhAt  Saera,  see  KeAnA  Bandera. 

GhAt  SeoB  (var.  GhAt  SudAn),  s. 

Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96,  192. 

Ghaus,  see  Ghosi. 

GhawAsan  (var.  GhawAs),  s.  Bet 
JAlandhar  DuAb,  8.  Lahor,  317. 
GhAzi  KhAn,  see  Bel  G.  K. 

GhAzipdr,  see  Majlol  G. 

GhAzipur,  s.  ChakarhAlah,  8.  Tattah 
(MaltAn),  341. 

GhAzipur  (Haveli),  s.  GhAzipur,  8. 

Allahabad,  90,  162. 

Ghazipur  (sirkAr),  8.  AllahAbAd,  90, 
160,  162. 

GhAzipur,  s.  LAhor,  8.  LAhor,  110. 
Ghazna,  see  Ghazni. 

Ghaznah,  see  Ghazni. 

Ghazni  (or  ZabdlistAn)  (var.  Ghazna, 
Ghaznah,  Ghaznin),  s.  KAbul,  S. 
KAbul,  115  b 3,  158,  172  b-  1.  212, 
217,  263,  263  a 1,  281  n 4,  302,  303, 
335,  347,  393,  39^  n.  6,  402,  407  n. 
4,  408,  408,  n.  1,  408,  n.  2,  412,  414. 
Ghaznin  see  Ghazni. 

Ghaznipdr,  s.  MafcmudAbAd,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Gheb  (var.  Khet,  Khes,  Khep),  s. 

Sind  SAgar  DuAb,  8.  Labor,  324. 
Ghelot,  s.  RewAri,  8.  Dihli,  105,  298. 
Ghdr,  see  BAri  GhAr. 

Gheswah  (va r.  Ghiswah),  s.  Jaunpur, 
8.  AllahAbAd,  89,  164. 

Ghiaspur,  s.  BahAr,  S.  BahAr,  154. 
Ghiswah,  see  Gheswah. 

Ghita,  see  Deoil  Khatia. 

GhiyAspur,  s.  Lakhnaur%  S.  Bengal, 

181.  Y [208. 

GhiyAspur,  s.  Mandesar,  87 MAlwah, 
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Ghogah  (var.  Gogo),  s.  Sorath,  S. 

Gujardt,  241, 244,  247,  247,  n.  2,  268- 
Ghoghow41,  see  Khokhowdh. 

Ghogri,  see  Aukhrl. 

Ghor  (country),  893,  393  g 3»  395, 399» 
403  o 2,  413. 

Ghordghdt,  see  B4ri  G. 

Ghordghdt  (sirkdr),  S.  Bengal,  123, 
135. 

Ghorband,  s.  Kdbul,  S.  Kdbul,  409, 412. 
Ghorband  (valley),  S.  K4bul,  400,  400 
O 1,  409  o 1. 

Ghorl,  S.  K4bul,  400  o 1. 

Gbosl  ( var . Ghaus),  s.  Gorakhpur,  S. 
Audh,  98, 175. 

Ghosi,  8.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allahdbdd,  89, 

164. 

Ghosi,  a.  Kotrl  Parayah,  8.  Mdlwah, 
209. 

Ghumli,  see  Gdmli. 

Ghurbatrdwan  (var.  Gharlbrdwan),  s. 

B4ri  Du4b,  8.  Lahor,  319. 

Gldhaur  (var.  Gandhor,  Konddhu- 
pour),  s.  Bahdr,  8.  Bahdr,  154. 
Gilgit  (country),  349. 

Gilgit  (pass),  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kdbul? 
865. 

Gir  (tract),  8.  Gujardt,  245. 
Girdpadai,  see  Karonda. 

Girjhak,  see  Kirjhak. 

Girndl  (fort),  s.  £orath,  8.  Gujardt, 
245,  245  u 2. 

Girnar  (country),  8.  Gujardt,  268  n 7. 
Girnl  (river),  8.  Ehdndes,  223,  224. 
Gobi  (desert),  365  b 3. 

Gobinda,  var.  Kosada,  s.  Sulaimdnd- 
bdd,  S.  Bengal,  140. 

Gobindpur  Akhand,  s.  Ghordghdt,  S. 
Bengal,  136. 

Gobindpur,  s.  Bdrbakdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Gobindwdl,  see  Garbandwdl. 

Goddvari,  313  n 2,  (40). 

Goddveri  (var.  Gang  Gautami)  (river), 
228,  228  b Off 

Godhrd,  s.GWhrd,  8.  Gujardt,  258. 
Godhrd  (s«ar),  8.  Gujardt,  257. 


Godi  or  Gumti  (river),  8.  Audh,  171, 
172. 

Goghra,  s.  Tdjpur,  8.  Bengal,  185. 

Gogo,  see  Ghogah. 

Gogra,  var.  Ghaghar  (river),  171,  805. 

Gohdnah,  s.  Higdr  Flruzah,  8.  Dihll, 
105,  295. 

Gohdnah  (dastur),  s.  Hifdr  Flruzah, 
S.  Dihll,  105. 

Gohelwdrah  (sirkdr),  8.  Gujardt,  244. 

Goiamend,  see  Garhanfl. 

Gokal,  s.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal,  186. 

Gokanpdrd,  s.  Ghordghdt,  s.  Bengal, 
136. 

Golah,  s.  Baddoy,  8.  Dihll,  104,  289. 

Golconda  (country),  238  n 4. 

Golconda  (town),  230  n 1. 

Gonor  (var.  Ganaur),  s.  Dihli,  S. 
Dihli,  104,  287. 

Goncjaki  (place),  313  b 2 (11). 

Gondal  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujardt,  258. 

Gondal,  see  Gondhal. 

Gondhal,  (var.  Gondal),  s.  Bdghel&h, 
8.  Gujardt,  244. 

Gontjhwdnah  (country),  223,  309. 

Gondila  Kiyat,  see  Konde  Koliydt. 

Gondr  (var.  Goner),  Kordh,  S.  Alla- 
hdbdd, 90, 167. 

Gonor  (var.  Ganaur)  s.  Sambhal,  S. 
Dihll,  105,  290. 

Gopdlnagar,  s.  Tdjpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

Gopdlpdr,  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  AllahdbdcL 
89,  164. 

Gopamau,  s.  Khairdbdd,  8.  Audh,  93» 
177. 

Gorakh,  see  Lorakh. 

Gorakhndth  Kd  Tild,  see  Tilah  Bal- 
ndth. 

Gorakhpur  (dastur),  8.  Audh,  98. 

Gorakhpur  (Havel! ),  b.  Gorakhpur, 
8.  Audh,  93,  175. 

Gorakhpur  (Kasba),  s.  Gorakhpur,  S. 
Audh,  93,  175. 

Gorakhpur  (Sirkdr),  8.  Audh,  93, 160f 
170,  174. 

Gorandd,  see  Karan  da. 

Gorl,  see  Hasanpur  G. 
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Gdrl,  (var.  Gauri)  Gorakhpur,  8. 

Audh,  93, 175. 

Gork,  see  Sorakh. 

Gorkhatri,  see  Korkhatri. 

Goyamand,  see  Garhan<J. 

Grand  Tartary,  118,  9 3. 

Great  Tibet  (country),  347,  358,  359, 
9 2,  360,  863. 

Gudawed,  see  Kaddud. 

Gugaira  (town),  S.  Ldhor,  310  9 1. 
Gdh,  s.  Bahdr,  S.  Bahdr,  154. 

Gdhrdm,  see  Khordm. 

Gujara-rdshtra  (country),  240  9 7, 
382  n 1. 

Gujardt  (Sdbah),  180,  195,  196,  214, 
215,  9 2,  218,  219,  219,  9 1,  220,  221, 
221  9 1,  226,  227,  227  9 2,  238— 
267,  239  9 6,  242,  243  9 4,  245  9 
1,  248,  250,  260  9 2,  261,  262,  263 
264,  266,  266  9 3,  267,  271,  303,  306, 
307,  336,  339’,  341  9 1,  345  9 2, 
346,  371  9 0,  386,  389,  415. 

Gujar  Khan  (town),  s.  Kashmir,  390 
9 4. 

Gujrdn,  see  Hazdrah  G. 

Gujrdn  Barhi,  s.  Rachnau  Ddab,  S. 
Ldhor,  321. 

Gujrdt,  s.  Jech  Dddb,  S.  Ldhor,  322, 
322  9 1. 

Gulgula  (town),  S.  Kdbul,  409  9 3. 
Gulidna  (town),  s.  Kashmir,  390  9 4. 
Gulkanah  (town),  S.  Kdbul,  403,  9 5, 

404. 

Gumli  (var.  Bdmli,  Ghumll),  s.  Barrd, 
S.  Gujarat,  244. 

Gumtl  or  Godi  (river),  171,  172, 173, 
177. 

Gundr,  see  Goner. 

Guram,  see  Karhdfba  Kuram. 
Guzarpur  (now  Gadarpurah),  s. 

Kumaon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 

Guzerdt,  see  Gujardt. 

Gufrhdf,  s.  Bdrbakdbdd,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Gwalior,  see  Gwdliyar. 

Gwdliydr  (fort),  S.  Agra,  158, 181,221, 

»3. 


Gwdliyar,  s.  Bdrl  Dddb,  S.  Ldhor, 
319. 

Gwdliydr  (dastdr),  S.  Agra,  96. 

Gwdliydr,  s.  Gwdliydr,  S.  Agra,  181, 
187,  221  9 3,  227  9 2,  250  9 1,  309. 

Gwdliydr  (var.  Gwdlior,  (sirkdr),  S. 
Agra,  96, 187,  309. 

H 

Hdbl  (var.  Edtl,  Qalee,  Hall,  Hdpl, 
Hdwl),is.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahdr,  157. 

Hablyapur  (var.  Qdmiyanpdr),  s. 
Kherlah,  S.  Bardr,  234. 

Hdbru,  see  Anthulah  H. 

Habsh,  see  Jash. 

Habudhadi,  see  Jabd^ha^l. 

Hdcjdoti,  see  Hadauti. 

Hadautl  (var.  Hd(Jdoti,  Hdrdoti,  Har- 
owtee)  (country),  S.  Ajmer,  (sirkdr 
Ndgor),  268,  268  9 1,  271. 

Ha^ha  (var.  Hajha),  s.  Lakhnau,  S. 
Audh,  94,  179. 

Hddidbdd,  s.  Jdlandhar,  S.  Ldhor,  110, 
317. 

Hddiabas  (Jhusi),  s.  Allahdbdd,  8. 
Allahdbdd,  89,  161. 

Hdehdmdn  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  8.- 
Kdbul,  365. 

Hdfizdbdd,  s.  Rachnau  Dddb,  S.  Ld- 
hor, 320. 

Haft  Bachah  (hills),  S.  Kdbul,  400. 

Haftchur,  see  tfansanda. 

Hafthdr,  see  Bansanda. 

Haibatpur  Patl  (dastdr),  S.  Ldhor, 

110. 

Haibatpur  (Patl),  s.  Haibatpur  Patl, 
S.  Ldhor,  110,  318. 

Haibatpur  (Patl),  (sirkdr),  S.  Ldhor, 

110. 

Haidardbad  (district),  Sind,  338  9 2. 

Haidardbdd  (town),  8.  Tattah,  336  9 
4,340  9 1. 

Hainasu,  see  Jandsd. 

Haiyagafh,  s.  Satgao^,  8.  Bengal, 
141.  % 

Hdjl  Bdbd,  see  L&J®H.  B. 

Hdjigak,  see  HajiysSl* 
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HAji  Pir(pass),  s.  Kashmir,  347  0 3. 

HAji  pur,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96,  191. 

HAjipur  (town),  8.  BahAr,  150. 

HAjipur  (Haveli),  s.  Hajipur,  8. 
BahAr,  155. 

HAjipur  (var.  H.  SAriyAnah),  s.  Ja- 
landhar, 8.  Lahor,  110,  316. 

HAjfpur,  s.  Satgaon,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

HAjipur  (sirkAr),  8.  Bahar,  152,  155. 

HAjipur,  8.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

HAjipur  (Pati)  (var.  H.  Barsi),  s.  Chi- 
tor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

HAjipur  SAriyAnah,  see  HAjipur. 

HAjiyak  (var.  HAjigak),  (pass),  8.  Ka- 
bul, 400  n 1. 

HAjkAn,  s.  HAjkAn,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tAn),  340. 

HAjkAn  (sirkAr),  S.  Tattah  (MultAn), 
340. 

Hajran,  see  ShahzAdah  H. 

HAla  (town),  8.  Tattha,  336  a 4. 

HalbAtak,  see  Janabak. 

HaldA,  s.  Ma^unddAbAd,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Haldand  Nauna  see  Hald  BadhonA. 

Hald  Badhona,  (var  Hona  Haldand, 
Haldhota,  Haldand  Nauna,  Huld- 
hota),  s.  MAhor,  S.  BarAr,  236. 

Haldhota,  see  Hald  Badhona. 

Halee,  see  Habi. 

Hali,  see  HAbi.  # 

Hallar,  (place),  8.  GujarAt,  248,  0 3, 
250  o 2. 

Halod,  (place),  8.  GujarAt,  242. 

QAlon,  b.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal.  137. 

Halthal  (village),  8.  Kashmir,  363. 

HamadAn  (in  Persia),  161  n 6. 

IJAmild,  s.  Goraghat,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Hamfnagar,  8.  Parsaror  (Rachnau 
DuAb),  8.  LAhor,  110,  321. 

Hamirpur,  s.  KAlpi,  8.  Agra,  97, 184. 

HamiyanpAr,  see  HabiyApdr. 

HamtA  BAzd,  8.  SonArgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
139. 

Hamtanpur,  s.^Ma^mddAbAd,  8, 
Bengal, 

HanAmak,  see  «flmabak. 


HAndah,  s.  Hincjfah,  8.  MAlwah,  207, 
HanhAr,  see  InhAr. 

Hankar,  see  Jatgar. 

I H An  8 a war,  s.  Sorath,  S.  GujarAt,  244. 
i HAnsi,  s.  HifAr  Pirozah,  8.  Dihli, 
I 105,  281,  295. 

| HAnsdt,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  GujarAt,  243, 
; 256. 

i Hanswah,  see  Fathpur"H. 

1 HantiyAl  (var.  Hatiyal),  s.  Rachnau 
DuAb,  8.  LAhor,  321. 

Han w Ad,  8.  BafAlah,  8.  LAhor,  110. 
HApari,  s.  Birhind,  S.  Dihli,  105,  296. 
HApi,  see  HAbi. 

HApur,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104,  288. 
Har  (Sutlaj)  (river),  326. 

Haran,  (river),  8.  GujarAt,  246. 
HArAote,  see  Hadauti. 

Harariya,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  MAlwah,  200. 
Hardoi,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  94,  179. 
Hareo,  s.  Jech  DuAb,  8.  LAhor,  322. 
HargarAo^,  s.  KhairAbAd,  S.  Audh, 
93,  177. 

Hafha  see  Hadha. 

HarhAnah,  s.  JAlandhar,  8.  Lahor, 
110,  317. 

Harhawa  (var.  HarhuA)  s.  BanAras, 
8.  AllahAbAd,  89, 162. 

HarhuA,  see  Harhawa. 

HAri,  (Sutlaj),  river,  326. 

Hariana  (country),  166,  n.  2. 

Haribol  see  Veshau. 

HaridwAr,  (town),  S.  Dihli,  312,  0.  4. 
Haripur,  (Simla  Hills),  803,  n.  1. 
HariyAl  BAzu,  s.  BarohA,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Harlia,  see  DAkdd  DhAlia. 
Harmatelia,  (town),  S.  Tattah,  386,  0. 
4. 

Harnagar,  s.  Silhat,  8.  Bengal,  139. 
Harni,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 

Haro  (river),  s.  Kashmir,  390,  0.  4. 
Haroh  (river)  8.  LAhor,  324,  0.  2. 
Harowtee,  see  Hadauti. 

Harpah,  (place),  s.  MadAran,  8. 

I Bengal,  125. 

I Harpan,  (town),  8.  Multan,  326,  0.  1. 
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Harpur.  s,  .Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Harr6,  Kha^ar,  s.  Sindh  Sagar 
Dddb,  8.  Ldhor,  823,  n.  6. 

Harsdna,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96,  192. 

Harsoni,  (var.  Harsori),  s.  Alwar,  S. 
Agra,  96,  192. 

Harsor,  s.  Ahmadabad  8.  Gujarat, 
253. 

Harsor,  s.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Harsori,  see  Harsoni. 

Harda,  see  Hashawa. 

Hasan  Abddl,  (village),  8.  Ldhor,  324 
324,  o.  2. 

Hasan  pur  Badohar,  s.  Alwar,  8 
Agra,  96,  191. 

Hasanpur  Gori,  (var.  Hasanpur 
Kori),  s.  Alwdr,  8.  Agra,  96,  191. 

Hasanpur  Kori,  see  Hasanpur  Gori. 

Hashtganjpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8. 
Bengal,  131. 

Hashtnagar,  var.  Ashtaghor,  411,  411, 

0.  1. 

Hifilpur,  8.  Mando,  Mdlwah,  112, 
179, 195,  206. 

Hd$ilpur,  (village),  8.  Mdlwah,  179, 
195. 

Hastani,  see  Hatasni. 

Hast  Chdni  see  Hast  Jati. 

Hastgdop,  see  Hatgao#. 

Hasti  Bhanj  (var.  Hasti  Watar,) 
(pass)  s.  Kashmir,  347,  347  a.  8, 
382,  383,  383  0. 1. 

Hastinapdr,  see  Hatnawar. 

Hastinapur,  (town),  8.  Dihli,  282, 
283. 

Hasti  Watar,  see  Hasti  Bhanj. 

Hast  Jagi,  see  Hast  Jati. 

Hast  Jati  (var  H.  Jagi,  H.  Chdni),  s. 
Sorath,  S.  Gujardt,  244. 

Hdt,  see  A1  H. 

Hafcd,  s.  Pathri,  8.  Bardr,  236. 

Hatdmnah,  see  Hatdmnat. 

Hatdmnat  (var.  Hatamnah),  s.  8am- 
bhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  291. 

Hatan^a,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Hat&pak  see  Janabak. 


Hatapdn,  s.  Mahmdddbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
133. 

Hatasni  (var.  Hastani),  fs.  Sorath,  S. 
Gujarat,  259. 

Hatgaon,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Bardr,  233. 

Hafgaon,  s.  Karrah,  S.  Allahdbdd, 
90,  168. 

Hatgaon,  (var.  Kasbah  Hatgaoy, 
Nitgoop,  Hastgdop,  Bistgdon), 
s.  Namalah,  8.  Bardr,  234. 

Hat  Ghati,  s.  Sondrgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
139. 

Hathi,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 

Hath!  Kandha,  s.  Satgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
141. 

Hdti,  see  Hdbi. 

Hatiydl,  see  Hantiydl. 

Hatiyar  Lang,  s.  Sindh  Sdgar  Duab, 
S.  Ldhor,  325. 

Hatkdnt,  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Hatnawar  (var.  Hastinapur),  s.  Dihli, 
S.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

JJaveli  Bahroch,  s.  Bahrooh,  8. 
Gujarat,  255. 

9aveli,  Bandar,  s.  Sondrgdon,  8. 
Bengal,  138. 

IJaveli  Paftan,  s.  Paftan,  S.  Gujardt, 
254. 

9aveli  Satgaon,  s.  Sdtgdon,  8* 
Bengal,  141. 

Hawdlghati,  *.  Mahmdddbdd,  8. 
Bengal,  133.  [133. 

Haweli,  s.  Ma^muddbdd,  8.  Bengal, 

Hawi,  «ee  Hdbi. 

Hazara  (hills)  S.  Kandahar,  394  y.  4. 

Hazarah  (Dastdr),  8.  Ldhor,  111. 

Hazdrah,  s.  Hazarah,  (Jech  Duab), 
Ldhor,  111,  322. 

Hazarah,  (sarkar),  8.  Ldhor,  111. 

Hazdrah  (village),  8.  Ldhor,  311. 

Hazarah  Dahlah  (var.  Hazdrah  Dah- 
nah),  s.  Kandahar,  8.  Kabul,  398. 

Hazdrah  Dahnah,  see  Hazdrah  Dah- 
lah. 

Hazdrah  Farik,  ae^Hazdrah  ^arlafc. 

Hazdrah  Gujran,  s^jpdh  Bdgar  Dd- 
db, 8.  Ldhor,  325. 
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Hazirah  JJarlak  (var.  H.  Farfk,  H. 
#arak),  s.  Sindh  Sigar  Duib,  S. 
Lihor,  325. 

Hftzir  Banjah  Banji  (var.  H.  Dhajar 
Banji,  H.  Sahar  Sahi),  s.  Kandahar, 
S.  Kibul,  398. 

Hazir  Dhajar  Banji,  see  Hazir  Ban- 
jah Banji. 

Hazirhati,  s.  Fat^ibid,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Hftylr  Sahar  Sahi,  see  Hazir  Banjah 
Banji. 

Hazar-taki,  s.  Mungher,  S.  Bahir, 
155. 

Hazir  see  Wakar  H. 

Hazratpur,  s.  Fatfcibid,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Helak  (var.  Hilak),  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra, 
96, 183. 

Helki,  s.  Sitgion,  S.  Bengal,  141. 

Helmand  (river),  see  Hirmand. 

Henhir,  see  Inhir. 

Herit  (town)  148  o 1,  393  b 3. 

Hesidrus  (river),  see  Sutlej. 

Hesoli  (var.  Mesdali)  8.  Madiran,  S. 
Bengal,  141. 

IJijiz  (country),  387. 

Hijli  (town),  S.  Bengal,  116  a 3,  126 

B 1. 

Hilak,  see  Helak. 

Himalayas  (mountain),  125  n 1,  347, 
351b  3. 

Himmat  Khin  Karmun,  s.  Sindh  Si- 
gar  Duib,  S.  Lihor,  325. 

Hind,  see  Tark  Chandi. 

Hindil,  see  Badd  H. 

Hindaun,  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Hin^iah  s.  Hin<Jiah,  S.  Milwah,  207, 
228. 

Hindiah  (sarkir),  S.  Milwah,  112, 
197,  207,  222,  229. 

Hindu!  (Shah  var.  Mandavi  Shih),  s. 
Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal,  132. 

Hindui,  s.  Mungher,  S.  Bahir,  155. 

Hindd-koh  (mountains),  398,  399. 

Hindd-kush  (^gff),  S.  Kibul,  400  b 1. 

Hinddstin  (country),  115, 146  b 1>  168, 


169, 170, 170  b 6,  171, 177, 185, 21L 
214  b 1,  215,  228,  240,  254,  274,  278, 
300, 302, 309, 311,  312,  315,  336, 347, 
348,  382,  383,  384,  385,  387,  388, 389, 
390,  391,  392,  394,  396,  399,401,403, 
404,  407  b 1 & 4,  408,  414  b 2. 
Hinglaj,  see  Hingula. 

Hingula  (var.  Hinglaj)  (place),  313. 
B 2 (1). 

Hinhir,  see  Inhir. 

Hinjrao,  see  Shanzdah  H. 

Hi  rah,  see  Barmah  H. 

Hirmand  (var.  Helmand)  (river),  S. 
Kandahar,  120  b 4,  394, 394  b 2 & 4, 
395. 

Hi$ir  Firozah  (Dastdr),  S.  Dihli,  106. 
Hi$ir  Firozah,  s.  Hiyar  Firozah,  S. 

Dihli,  105,  278,  281,  294. 

Higir  Firozah  (sarkir),  S.  Dihli,  105, 
160,  293. 

Hissir,  see  Bali  H. 

Hissir  (tract),  166  b 2. 

Hodal,  s.  Sahir,  S.  Agra,  96, 195. 
Honi  Haldand,  see  Hald  Badhoni. 
Hoshiarpdr  (district),  317  b 4. 
Hoshyir  Karnilah,  (var.  H.  Kariilah, 
IJ.  Karbilah),  s.  Haibatpur  (or  s. 
Biri  Ddib),  S.  Lihor,  110,  319. 
Hosipur,  s.  Ma^mudibid,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Hugla,  see  Bagli. 

Hugli  (town),  S.  Bengal,  125, 125  b 2. 
Huldhota,  see  Hald  Badhoni. 

Hupiin,  see  Opiin. 

Hdr,  see  Haftchdr. 

Hurbhat  (var.  Hurbihist),  s.  Kanauj, 
S.  Milwah,  200. 

Hurbihist,  see  Hdrbhat. 

Husain,  (T‘alluk),  s.  Ghorighit,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Husainibid,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal, 
130. 

IJusain  Ajiyil,  s.  Ma^mddibid,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Ipusain  Ajiyil,  s.  Sharifibid,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Qusainpur,  s.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
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IJusainpur,  8.  SuIaimanAbid,  S. 
Bengal,  140. 

Hasain  Sh&hi,  see  Masjid  H.  8. 

Husain  Shihf,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 

‘ 138. 

Husain  Singh,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 

* 138. 

Husampur,  s.  Bharaich,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Hushkapura  (city),  b.  Kashmir,  '8. 
Kabul,  356  g 3.1 

Hushkapura,  (cor.  Baramula)  (town), 
S.  Kashmir,  356  g.  3. 

Hydaspes  (river),  see  Bihat. 

Hydraotes,  see  Irawati. 

Hydraotes  (river),  see  Ravi. 

Hyphasis,  or  Yipasa  (river),  see  Biah. 

I 

Tbrahimabad,  s,  Audh,  8.  Audh  93, 
173. 

lbrihimpur,  see  Bizir  I. 

lbrihimpur,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Ikhal,  s.  Bahir,  8.  Bahar,  153. 

Hahibid,  see  Allahibad. 

UaMbds,  s.  Ilahabas,  8.  Allahibad, 
161. 

Ilahibis  (sirkar),  8.  Allahibid,  160, 
161. 

Ilahadidpur,  s.  Ghordghat,  S.  Bengal, 
135. 

Hdrug  (Edar),  8.  Gujarit,  239  g 3. 

Illahibad  (Allahabad),  town,  158. 

Imadpur,  s.  Hajipur,  8.  Bahir,  155. 

I midpur,  s.  Khalifatibad,  S.  Bengal, 
134. 

Imaus  (mountain)  391  n 2. 

Inch,  see  Itchh. 

Inchhi,  see  Aichhi  or  Eichhe. 

Indanah,  s.  Nagor,  8.  Ajra^r,  102, 
276. 

Indar,  s.  Siran,  8.  Bahar,  155. 

Indariin,  s.  Sulaimanibad,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 

Indarkalli,  s.  Mahmudabad,  8.  Bengal 
132. 

Indarkol,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kibul,  370. 

6 


India,  124  g 6,  125  g 1,  150  g 1,  171, 
172,  n.  2,  215  a 2,  223  n 4,  228  n 6, 
250  g 1,  281  g 1,  312,  327,  389  g 3, 
392,  400  g 1,  401,  404. 

Indor,  s.  Telinganab,  8.  Bardr,  230, 
237. 

Indor,  s.  Tijarah,  8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Indor i,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barir,  235. 

Indrioti,  see  Endraoti. 

Indraparast,  see  Indrapat. 

Indrapat  (r or.  Indraparast)  (town), 
8.  Dihli,  278,  279,  283. 

Indraprastha  (kingdom),  246  g 5, 
278  g 2,  286  o 1. 

Indri  (Dastur),  s.  Sahiranpur,  8. 
Dihlf,  105. 

Indri,  s.  Saharanpur,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
291. 

Indus  (or  Sind)  (river),  119  g 1,  121 
g 2,  246  g 3,  310, 310  g 2,  311,  311  g 
3,  323,  326,  326  g 2,  327  g 1, 327  g 
3,  328,  330  g 2,  336  g 4,  337  g 1, 
338,  381,  381  g 2,  390  g 1,  392,  393 
g 2,  398,  401,  402  g 8. 

Indus  Valley,  344  g 2. 

Inhar  ( var . Hanhir,  Henhar),  s.  Lakh- 
nau,  8.  Audh,  94, 179. 

Ini  (var.  Eni,  Jaini),  s.  Kalamb,,  8. 
Barir,  235. 

Irajpur,  s.  Multan,  8.  Multin,  330. 

Irik  (country),  2^),  265,  312,  344,  353 
g 1,  389,  394,  415  g 2. 

Iran  (country),  115,  278,  300,  385. 

Irawati  (var.  Hydraotes)  (river),  310. 

Irij,  (var.  Eraj)  s.  Irij,  S.  Agra,  96, 
187. 

Irij  (sirkir),  8.  Agra,  96, 160, 187. 

‘Isakhel  (sarkir),  S.  Kibul,  393,  393 

n2. 

‘Isapur,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Lihor, 
317. 

Isauli,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 177. 

Isha  balari,  tee  Ishibiri. 

Isha Bryri  (village),  ..Kashmir,  360 

S2-  V 

Ishibdri  (tw.  IshabalaflJfS.  Kashmir, 
861,  361  n 2. 
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Iskarcjo,  (in  the  Himalayas),  £65  n 3. 

Islimibid,  see  Islimibid. 

Islimibid  (hill),  S.  Dihli,  280. 

Islimibid  (r or.  I.  Pikal),  s.  Dihli,  S. 
Dihli,  104,  285.  [g  4. 

Islimibid  (village),  8-  Kashmir,  358 

Islimpur,  see  Khandohi  I.  [330. 

Islimpur,  s.  Multan,  S.  Multan,  329, 

Islimpur  Bharu,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  289. 

Islimpur  Dargu,  see  Islimpur  D. 

Islimpur  (Mohan),  s.  Chitor,  S.  Aj- 
mer, 102,  274. 

Islimpur  (Bimpur),  s.  Chitor,  S.  Aj- 
mer, 102,  273. 

Islimpur,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  274. 

Islimibid,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  S.  Li- 
hor,  316. 

Islimibid  (var.  Islamabad),  s.  Sam- 
bhal, S.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Isltmpur  Dargu  (var.  Islimpur,  D.), 
s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Ismiilpur,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 191. 

Ismiilpur  (Bogla),  s.  Bogla,  8.  Beng- 
al, 134. 

Ismiilpur,  s.  Multin,  S.  Multin  329. 

Ismiilpur,  s.  Sulaiminibid,  S.  Bong- 
gal,  140. 

Ispahin  (city),  381. 

Isricharij,  s.  Fat%ibid,  S.  Bengal. 
132. 

Istalif,  (village),  S.  Kibul,  408  u 5. 

Ita  (hills  in  Sylhet),  124  o 4. 

Ifiwab,  see  Etiwah. 

Itiwah,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Milwah,  201. 

Ifiwah  (dastur),  s.  Itiwah,  8.  Agra, 
96. 

Itchh  (var.  Inch),  8.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kibul,  356,  363, 868. 

Itchh  (II),  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kibul,  369. 

I win  Bosamer,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8. 
Ajmer,  102, 274. 


Jabdi,  see  BiAirpur  J. 

Jabudhadi,  (var.  Habudhadi,  Jhidha- 


di,  Jiddfeari,  Jeodhery),  s.  Rachnau 
Duib,  8.  Labor,  320. 

Jadar,  see  Jarar. 

Jadnagar,  s.  Qodhri,  8.  Gujarit,  257. 
Jadwir,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Jiel,  see  Chiel. 

Jies,  (var.  Jais),  s.  Minikpdr,  S. 
Allahibid,  90, 165. 

Jagannith,  (temple),  127, 127  ft  4, 128, 
129  a 1. 

Jagannithpur,  s.  Ma^mddibid,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Jagat,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarit,  258. 
Jagat  (or  Dwirki),  8.  Badhilah,  S. 
Gujarit,  239,  239  a 1,  244,  246  a 
5,  248,  280,  q.  1. 

Jagdalik  (town),  8.  Kibul,  405  n 3. 
Jaghaki,  see  Chakhli. 

Jagi,  see  Hast  Jate. 

Jagtin,  s.  Bayinwin,  S.  Agra,  189. 
Jahin  Numi  (place),  S.  Dihli,  279. 
Jahisand,  (var.  Jasnad,  Changion). 

s.  Birbakibid,  8.  Bengal,  137. 
Jahat,  (var).  Chahat,  Jhet,  Jhut),  s. 

Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105,  296. 

Jahdi,  see  Parhirpur  J. 

Jahni,  see  Lakhi  Chahni. 

Jahpjhun,  see  Fathpur  Jhanjmun. 
Jahri,  s.  Pithri,  8.  Barir,  236. 

Jai  Champa,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir  154, 
154  £ 1. 

Jaidar,  s.  Rohtis,  8.  Bihir,  157. 
Jaini,  see  Ini. 

Jaintiya  see  Jesa. 

Jaipur,  (var.  Jeypnr)  (town),  S. 
Ajmer,  402  o 3. 

Jaipur,  s.  Narnilah,  8.  Barir,  234. 
Jaipur,  s.  Sulaiminibid,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Jiir,  s.  Madikurug,  8.  Barir,  236. 
Jairimpur,  s.  Pumiyah,  S.  Bengal, 
134. 

Jais,  see  Jies. 

Jaisalmer  (fort)  S.  Ajmer,  271,  326. 
Jaisalmer,  s.  Bikiner,  S.  Ajmer,  267, 
2 77. 
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Jaitpur,  s.  Soratli,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 
Jaitwan,  see  At  i wan. 

Jaitwar,  see  Barra. 

Jajmau,  (var.  Jajmao),  s.  Korah,  S. 

Allahabad,  90, 167. 

Jajnagar  (town),  S.  Orissa,  219,  219 
© 1- 

Jajoi,  (var.  Jajoli),  s.  Raisin,  S. 

Malwah,  111,  199. 

Jajoli,  see  Jajoi. 

Jajpur  (town),  S.  Orissa,  219  © 1. 
Jakar,  see  Ddb  J. 

Jakar  (var.  Jarak),  s.  Tattab,  S. 

Tattah,  (Multan),  340. 

Jakdal,  see  Ganj. 

Jakdki,  see  Chakkhi. 

Jakesar,  see  Chakesar. 

Jakhal,  (var.  Jakhalpur),  s.  Tirhut, 
S.  Bahar,  156. 

Jakhalpur,  see  Jakhal. 

Jakhar,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Jakbli,  see  Chakkhi. 

Jakhrah  (t?ar.  Jakhrah),  s.  Nagor,  S. 
Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Jakram,  s.  Kumaon,  S-  Dihli,  289. 
Jalalabad  (var.  Jalalabas),  s.  Allaha- 
bad, S.  Allahabad,  89,  158,  161. 
Jal41abad,  a.  Bari  Duab,  S.  Ldbor, 
318. 

Jalalabad,  s.  Bijigafh,  S.  Malwah, 
205. 

Jalalabad,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  286. 
Jal£lab&d  (Berun-az-Panjnad),  s.  Di- 
palpur,  S.  Multan,  118,  833. 
Jalalabdd,  s.  Jalandhar,  S.  Lihor,  110, 
328. 

Jajilabad,  S.  Kabul,  391  a 5,  401,  405, 
405  © 1 & 2. 

Jalalabad,  s.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Jalalabas,  see  JaUUbad  (S.  Allahabad). 
Jalali  s.  Kol,  S.  Agra,  97,  186. 

J alalia  nala  (river),  322  © 1 . 

Jalalpur,  see  Dahlat  J. 

Jalalpur,  see  Kirjhak  J. 

JaUlpur,  see  Sawdil  J. 

Jalalpur,  J3.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 101. 


Jalalpur  (village),  $.  Labor,  315  © 1. 
Jalalpur  Balkhar  (var.  Jalalpur  Hala- 
ka),  s.  Manikpur,  S,  Allahabad,  90, 
164. 

Jalalpur  Baroth  (var.  J.  Baraut,  J. 
Barwat,  J.  Serdt  J.  Seroot),  s.  Dihli, 
S.  Dihli,  105,  286. 

Jalandhar,  see  Bdt  J*  Duab. 

Jalandhar,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Labor, 
110,  314  © 1 316. 

Jalandhar  (dastiir)  s.  Jalaudhar,  S. 
Lahor,  110. 

Jalandhar,  (t?ar.  Beth  J.)  (sarkar),  S. 

Lahor,  110,  315,  328. 

Jilandhara,  312  © 2 (6). 

Jalandhar i,  (Kangrah  district),  313. 
Jalar,  see  Kard  J. 

Jalastatha,  313  © 2 (39). 

Jalesar,  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96,  183. 
Jaldsar  (town),  s.  Jaldsar,  S.  Orissa, 
142. 

Jalesar  (t?ar.  Jaleswar,  Jdllasore) 
(Sarkar),  S.  Orissa,  126,  142. 
Jaleswar,  see  Jalesar. 

Jalgao©,  s.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar,  234. 
Jalmjiin,  see  Fathpur. 

Jalna,  see  Galnah. 

Jalnahar,  see  Jhamahar. 

Jalod,  s.  Ebandes,  S.  Ebandes,  225. 
Jalodah  (var.  Jaloda),  s.  Raisin,  S. 

Malwah,  112,  19*. 

Jalor,  S.  Ajmer,  270,  271. 

Jalor,  s.  Sirohi,  S.  Ajmer,  239,  276. 
Jalpi,  s.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar,  234. 
Jam,  see  Sirsi  J. 

Jamdlpur,  s.  Hisar  Firozah,  S.  Dihli, 
294. 

Jamandi,  s.  Kandahar,  S.  Kabul,  397. 
Jamari  (var.  Chamari),  s.  Batalah 
(Bari  Duab),  S.  Ldhor,  110,  318. 
Jambi  Jumsi,  see  Jombasi. 

Jambu,  s.  Jhalwarah,  S.  Gujarat,  242. 
Jambuji,  s.  Jhalwarah,  S.  Gujarat, 
242. 

Jambusar,  see  JombasSk 
Jamiawarah,  s.  MandesaSfeiB.  Malw&h, 
208. 
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Jimkher,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 

Jammu  (country),  347  a 3,  348  a 2, 
350  a 3, 351  a 2, 354  a 2,  355  a 4,  356 
a 3, 361  a 2,  363  a 3,  368  a 1, 383  a 1, 
387,  387  a 3,  389  a 1,  393  a 2. 

Jammu,  (mountains),  347. 

Jammu,  s.  Rachanu  Duab,  8.  Lahor, 

320. 

Jamna  (var.  Jumna,  Jam una),  (river), 
120, 120  n 5,  121, 157, 158, 179, 180, 
181,  278,  279,  281,  286,  287,  291, 
305,  308  a 3. 

Jamnah  (spring),  8.  Gujarat,  239, 
247. 

Jimner,  s.  Khandes.  S.  Khandes.  225.  I 

Jit  mod,  s.  Khindes.  8.  Khindes.  222, 
224, 225.  I 

Jamsher,  s.  Multan  (Ber&n-i-Panj- 
nad),  S.  Multan,  331. 

Jamshid  (cave  of),  S.  Kandahar,  394. 

Jamuna,  see  Jamna. 

Jamungaon,  s.  Nadot,  S.  Gujarat.  254. 

Janabak  (var.  Hatapak,  Hanamak, 
Qalbatak,  Janinak,  Janak),  s. 
Kherlah,  S.  Barar,  234. 

Jinah,  see  Kharl  J. 

Jinahghiti,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Janak,  see  Janabak. 

Janinak,  see  Janabak. 

Janasu  (var.  Hainasu),  s.  Barbakabad, 
8.  Bengal,  137. 

Jandlai,  a.  Barbakabad,  8.  Bengal, 

137. 

Jandolah,  s.  Bhkkar,  8.  Multan,  334, 

Jangal,  see  Lakhi  J. 

Janglf  (var.  Janhgal),  see  Lakahi  J. 

Janjah,  8.  Sewista,n,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Janki,  s.  Shari fabads  S.  Bengal,  139. 

Jannatabad  (sarkar),  ree  Lakhnauti. 

Jannatabad  (or  Gaur),  s.  Lakhnauti, 
8.  Bengal,  122, 123, 131. 

Janor  (var.  Chitor,  Tschinor,  Chi- 
tore),  s.  Bayanwan,  8.  Agra,  189. 

Jantor  (var. ^phitore,  Tschetor),  s. 
Pithri,  Sjtrar,  236. 

Jan  war,  see unandwan. 


Jara,  s.  Tattali,  S.  Tattah,  (Multan), 
340. 

Jarak,  see  Jakar. 

Jarar  (var.  Jadar),  s.  Baha,  8.  Bahar, 
154, 

Jarayal,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 
Jarhali,  s.  Bayanwan,  8.  Agra,  189. 
Jar i yah,  s.  Kumaon,  8.  Dihli,  289. 

Jar  jar,  see  Jarjiyah. 

Jarjiyah  (var.  Jar  jar),  s.  Bari  Duab, 
8.  Lahor,  319. 

Jarodah,  see  Charodah. 

Jaror,  (var.  l£a$bah  J.),  8.  Kherlah, 
8.  Barar,  233. 

Jasdan,  see  Jasdhoy. 

Jasdhon,  (var.  Jasdan),  8.  Gohilwa- 
rah,  S.  Gujarat,  244. 

Jasdhon,  (var.  Jasdan),  8.  Sorafh,  8. 
Gujarat,  258. 

Jash  (var.  Qabsh,  Tajpur),  b.  Katak, 
8.  Orissa,  144, 

Jasnad  Bazu  see  Chhandiya  B. 

Jason  Balakoti,  s.  Jalandhar,  S.  La- 
hor, 316. 

Jasora,  (place),  313  q 2 (46). 

Jaspur,  see  Sahajgar. 

Jasnad,  see  Jahasand. 

Jasrota,  s.  Rachnau  Duib,  8.  Lahor, 
320. 

J as  tan  Bazd  (var.  Chetan  B.,  Cham 
B.,  Chytun  B.),  8.  Ma^mudabad,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Jit,  see  A1  J. 

Jatai,  see  Ratai  J. 

Jatgar,  (var.  Ja^kar,  Hankar, 
Chankar,  Jutker),  s.  Bari  Duab,  S. 
Lahor,  318. 

Jati,  see  Hast  J. 

Jatia,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  233. 
Jafkar,  see  Jatgar. 

Jatoi,  s.  Bhakkar,  8.  Multan,  334. 
Jaukajrf,  s.  Bhadrak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Jauli,  s.  Saharanpur,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
292. 

Jaun,  s.  Hi  j kin,  s.  Tattah  (Multan), 
340. 

I Jaund,  s.  Rohtas,  8.  Bahir,  157. 
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Jaunpur  (sarkar),  S.  Allahabad,  89, 
157, 160  163,  266,  307,  309. 

Jaunpur  (town),  8.  Allahibad,  158, 
159, 169, 169  ft  3,  170, 170  ft  6. 
Jaunpur,  (Haveli),  s.  Jaunpur,  S. 

Allahabad,  89, 163. 

Jaunpur,  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allahabad, 
89, 163,  218,  219,  220. 

Jaurasi,  s.  Saharanpur,  S.  Dibli,  105, 
292. 

Java  (country),  123  ft  4. 

Jawan,  s.  Kumaon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Jawari,  see  Chidar. 

Jaxartes,  (river),  119  ft  1,  399  ft  2. 
Jayanti,  (place),  313,  ft  2 (21). 

Jazethi,  see  Chakhli. 

Jech  (Duab),  see  Jenhat. 

Jech  (or  Chenhat)  Duab,  (sarkar), 
S.  Lahor,  321. 

JechnA,  (Duab)  see  Jenhat. 

Jedibariya,  ( var . Chandibariya),  s. 

Mafcmudabad,  S.  Bengal,  133. 
Jediya,  s.  Mafcraudabad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Jekri,  s.  Bijagaph,  S.  Malwah,  205. 
Jellasore,  see  Jalesar  (8.  Orissa). 
Jenhat  Dudb  (var.  Jhat,  Chhat, 
Chenhat,  Jech),  S.  Lahor,  311. 
Jeodhery,  see  Jabu^hadi. 

Jeora,  s.  Beth  J&landhar,  S.  Lahor, 
316. 

Jeran  (var.  Jiran),  s.  Chi  tor,  S. 

Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Jerusalem,  403. 

Jesa  (var.  Jaintya,  Chain  tar, 
Tschena),  s.  Silhat,  S.  Bengal,  139. 
Jesar  (Rasulpur),  s.  Khali fatabad,  S. 
Bengal,  134. 

Jetanpur  (village),  s.  Pathri,  S. 

Barir,  230.  [276. 

Jetaran,  s.  Jodhpur,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
Jetgarh,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Malwah,  200, 
Jetha,  (var.  Ch61a,  Tschetia),  s. 

Kanauj,  S.  Malwah,  200. 

Jethri,  see  Jhatri. 

Jetpur,  s.  Banthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 


Jewar,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  286. 

Jeypur,  see  Jaipur. 

Jhag  (var.  Jh&k),  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  273. 

Jhiin,  s.  Banthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Jhajhar,  s.  Dehli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  286. 

Jhajhar  (dastur),  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli, 
104. 

Jhajhon,  s.  Ohanderi,  S.  Malwah,  202. 

Jhak  see  Jhag. 

Jhakwar,  s.  Mandlaer,  S.  Agra,  190. 

Jhilabarha,  s.  Armada  bid,  S. 

Gujarat,  253. 

Jhalawah,  s.  Banthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Jhalawar,  see  Jhalawarah. 

Jhalawarah,  (var.  Jhilwarah,  Jhala- 
war), s*  Ahmadabad,  S.  Gujarat, 
242,  249,  253. 

Jhalod,  s.  Godhra,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 

Jhalo<}a,  s.  Gwaliyar,  S.  Agra,  187. 

Jhalotar,  (var.  Jahalotar),  s.  Lakh- 
nan,  S.  Audh,  93,  178. 

Jhalii,  s.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Jhilwarah,  see  Jhalawirah. 

Jhamahar,  (var.  Jalnahar,  Djalnahar), 
s.  Kanauj,  S.  Milwah,  200. 

Jhamrawat  (var.  Jhimrawat),  s. 
Tijarah,  S.  Agra,  96,  193. 

Jhandi,  see  Parhirpur  J. 

Jhanjhanah,  see  Jhinjhanah. 

Jhinjhmer,  (port),  8.  Gujarat,  244, 
249. 

Jhanjmun,  see  Fathpur  J. 

Jharah  (fort),  S.  Gujarat,  250. 

Jhargon,  s.  Chanderi,  S.  Malwah,  202. 

Jhark,  see  Chark. 

Jharsa,  (t?ar.  Jharsah),  s.  Dihli,  8. 
Dihli,  104,  286. 

Jhat,  see  Jenhat* 

Jhatanawi,  s.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah, 
112,  199. 

Jhatar,  see  Chhatrah. 

Jhatra,  see  Chhatrah\ 

Jhatri,  (var.  Jethri))^p  86rath,  8* 

! Gujarat, :258. 
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Jholum  (river),  S.  Lahor,  311  a 1. 
315  a.  1,  322  g 1,  323,  325  a 2,  326, 
326  n 2,  355  a 1,  364  a 3,  865  a 1, 
390  n 4. 

Jhelum  (town),  8.  Lahor,  323  a 8. 
Jhimrawat,  see  Jhamrawat. 
Jhinjhanah,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104, 
286. 

Jhinjhuwarah,  a.  Jhalwarah,  S.  Guja- 
rat, 242. 

Jhojeon  ( var . Jhojeun),  a.  Narnol, 
8.  Agra,  97, 194. 

Jhojedn,  see  Jhojeon. 

Jhusi,  see  Hadiabas. 

Jibhal  (Bhimbhar),  8.  Kashmir,  347, 
B 2. 

Jihat,  see  AJ  J. 

Jijat,  s.  Gagrou,  8.  Malwah,  209. 
Jilan,  see  Khutlan. 

Jimah  Chatah  (var,  Chimah  C.),  s. 
Sialkot,  (Rachnau  Duab),  8.  Labor, 
110,  320. 

Jina,  see  Ghari  Champa. 

Jind,  8.  Hi$ar  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  294. 

Jiran,  see  J£ran. 

Jirbeaha,  a.  Kandahar,  8.  Kabul,  394, 

ft4. 

Jiriya  Bazii,  see  Chhandiya,  B. 

* Jiu<Jha<Ji,  see  Jabd^ha^i. 

Jiddhary,  see  Jabucjfcadi, 

Jiyarukhi,  a.  Ma^mudabad,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Joasah,  a.  Chanderi,  S.  Malwah,  202. 
Jobnair,  (var,  Jobner,  Jotirah,  Joner, 
Jonerah,  Zunbara),  s.  Ajmer,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Jobnathnagar  (town),  8.  Lahor,  311, 

B2. 

Jobner,  see  Jobnair. 

Jodhpur,  s.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
270,  271, 271  o 7,  276,  402  n 3. 
Jodhpur  (daatur),  s.  Jodhpur,  8.  Aj- 
mer, 102. 

Jodhpur,  (Havdf),  s.  Jodhpur,  S.  Aj- 
mer, 276. 

Jodhpur  (sarkar),  S.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 


Jogidiya,  8.  Sonargaog,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Johila  (river),  150,  id.  note  1. 

Joka,  a.  Barbak&bad,  8.  Bengal,  137. 
Jomar  (var.  Chamdr,  Chopar),  s. 

Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 

Jombaai  (var.  Jambi  Jumai,  Jambu- 
sar),  s.  Jhalwarah,  8.  Gujarat,  242. 
Jon6r,  see  Jobnair. 

Jonerah,  see  Jobnair. 

Jorasi,  see  Jauraai. 

Jorpuri,  see  Kuli  Bazar. 

Jorsingar,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Malwah, 

202. 

Jotirah,  see  Jobnair. 

Jdd  (hill),  8.  Labor,  405  n 2. 

Jughely,  see  Chaklini. 

Jughucky,  see  Chakhki. 

Juidhari,  see  Jabddhadi. 

Jui  Kliatiban,  S.  Kabul  (stream), 
404. 

Jui  Ful-i-Mastan  (stream),  8.  Kabul, 

404. 

Juml&h,  see  Barin  J. 

Jumna,  see  Jamna. 

J dnaghati,  s.  Udndr,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

J unahgarh,  a.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat, 
244,  245,  245  q 1,  246  n 1. 
Juahkapur,  (town),  8.  Kashmir,  356 
*3. 

Jutker,  see  Ja$gar. 

Juwainah,  a.  Saran,  8.  Bahar,  156. 
Jwalamukhi  (var.  Jawalamukhi),  813 
B 2,  (5),  314  q 1. 

Jytewan,  see  At  i wan. 

K 

Kabar,  a.  Bahar,  8.  Bahar,  154. 

Kabar,  a.  Sambhal,  8-  Dihli,  105,  290. 
I£abazpur,  8.  Sulaimanabad,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 

Kabir,  see  Dahlak-el-K. 

Kabraj,  see  Sripat  Kiraj. 

Kakul,  see  Shih  K. 

Kabul  (city),  S.  Kabul,  220  n 5,  347, 
391  q 5,  393,  394,  400  nl,  403,  403 
q 3,  403  n 4,  403  o 5. 
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Kibal,  Little,  S.  K4bul,  899  n 1. 

Kabul  river,  S.  Kabul,  311  n 3,  392,  1 
399  n 1,  401  nl,  405  n 1,  405  n 2, 
405  b 3,  408  n 2. 

Kabul  (sirkar),  S.  Kibul,  398  to  414. 

Kabul  (Subah),  115, 115  n 3,  175  b 2, 
271  n 7,  309,  311  b 3,  312,  338  b 1, 
347,  367  b 3,  371  a 6,  390  n 1,  392, 
393,  398  o 6,  399,  401  u "l,  401  a I 
4,  404,  405,  406  o 2,  407  n 4,  408, 
410,  410,  b 1,  412,  413,  414,  414  a 2. 

Kabulah  (par.  Lakhi  Kabulah),  s.  Di- 
palpur  (Beth  Jilandhar  Duab),  S. 
Multan,  113,  332. 

Kabulah  (var.  Lakhi  Kabulah)  s.  Di- 
palpur  (Birun-i-Panjnad),  S.  Mul- 
tan, 333. 

Kibnlpur,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Kach,  see  Khach. 

Kachakot,  g.  Sind  Sagar  Duib,  S. 
Labor,  324,  324  a 2. 

Kachandan,  see  Kachhindu. 

Kachh  (Bay  of).  S.  Gujarat,  245  n 5, 
248  Bl. 

Kachh  (var.  Cutch),  (State),  S.  Guja- 
rat, 244,  248  n 4,  249  n 2,  250. 

Kachh,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihii,  105,  290. 

Kachh,  Little  {var.  Cutch),  8.  Guja- 
rat, 250. 

Kachh,  Ban  (Bunn)  of,  (var.  Cutch), 
8.  Gujarat,  246  b 3,  249. 

Kachhaudan,  see  Kachhindu. 

Kachhindu  (var.  Kachandan,  Kachh- 
andan),  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Kachhi,  see  Kawi  K. 

Kachhi,  see  Khach. 

Kachla,  8.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Ka^iud  (var  Ga^warah,  Gndawed), 

8.  Banthanbor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 

Kadi  (var,  Kiwi,  Kari),  s.  Bahroch,  ! 
8.  Gujarit,  243,  255. 

Kadim,  see  Bazari  K. 

Kadroalah  (var.  Kadrola),  s.  Chan- 
deri,  8.  Malwah,  202. 

Kadrola,  see  Kadroilah, 


Kadsu  (var.  Garsu),  s.  Bhadrak,  S 
Orissa,  143. 

Kadwihah,  8.  Bay  an  win,  8.  Agra, 
189. 

Ka^win,  s.  Purniyah,  8-  Bengal,  134. 
Ka^wari  (var.  Lad  war  i),  b.  Tirhut,  8. 
Bahar,  157. 

Kafir  is  tan,  390  b 3,  392  b 2,  398  b 6, 
406  nl. 

Kafurdiya,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 
Kagalwala,  8.  Kabul,  401  b 2. 

Kahan,  8.  Sewistin,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tan), 340. 

Kahar  see  Akhar. 

Kahar  (var.  Kear,  Kyar),  s.  Nadot, 
8.  Gujarat,  254. 

Kaharor,  s.  Multan  (Birnn-i-Panjnad), 
S.  Multan,  331. 

Kihirwina,  s.  Bazoha,  S.  Bengal,  137. 
Kaheod  (var.  Somandi,  Kanol),  s. 

Bay  an  wan,  S.  Agra,  189. 

Kaher,  see  Kaldeh  Kehar. 
Kahlaparah,  see  Khalipiri. 

Kahlor,  s.  Berun-i-Panjnad,  S.  Labor, 
325. 

Kahlor,  (hilla),  S.  Labor,  310. 
Kahrigiirram,  see  Karhatba  Kuram. 
Kahrdr,  (var.  Khardar),  s.  Multan, 
(Bit  Jilandhar  Duib),  8.  Multan. 
329. 

Kahtoni,  (var.  Khftloli),  s.  Mandlaer, 
8.  Agra,  190. 

Kali  win,  s.  Sind  Sagar  Duab,  S. 
Lihor,  324. 

Kahwir  (var.  Khora,  Khawa), 
(Thana),  s.  Tijarah,  8.  Agra,  96, 
193.  [2. 

Kailas  (hill),  121  n 2,  310  b % 313,  b 
Kaiman,  s.  Bhadrak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Kaimur  hills,  157  b 8. 

Kai-pira-fou  (city  in  China),  118  b 3. 
Kairanah,  (var.  Kiranah),  s.  Saharan- 
pur,  S.  Dihii,  105,  292. 

Kairanah,  (Dastur),  s.  Sahiranpur,  S. 

Dihii,  105.  \ 

Kaithal,  (var.  Kethal)l^Sirhind,  8. 
Dihii,  105,  296. 
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Kajhirah,  s.  Bay  an  win,  8.  Agra, 
189. 

Kajhodah,  s.  Irij,  8.  Agra,  96,  188. 
Kikan,  tee  KMra  K. 

Kakapur,  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  356, 

©3. 

Kikhari,  aee^Khakhari. 

Kakhopmar,  tee  Khakhopmar. 
Kakori,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Kikreji,  s.  Paftan,  S.  Gujarat,  254. 
Kikri,  tee  Khikhari. 

Kakron,  (var.  Gigron)  (Sarkar),  S. 

Malwah,  112,  209. 

Kikron,  tee  Gigron. 

Kalabagh,  8.  Kabul,  401  u 2. 

Kalan,  s.  Bahroch,  8.  Gujarat,  255. 
Kilamadhara,  313  Q 2 (28). 

Kalamb  (var.  Kallam),  (Sarkar),  8. 
Barar,  232,  235. 

Kalamb  (var.  Kallam  K[a§bah  K.),  s. 

Kalamb  S.  Barar,  229,  235. 
Kalumbuh  Niri,  s.  Basim,  8.  Barar, 
235. 

Kalanah,  see  Chil  K. 

Kalang  Dandpdt,  (Sarkir),  8.  Orissa, 
126, 144. 

Kalinor,  (var.  Kalandr),  s.  Batalah, 
(Bari  Ddib),  S.  Labor,  110,  319. 
Kilapand,  (var.  Kilapind)  s.  Lihor, 
(Bachnau  Ddibfe  8.  Lihor,  110, 
321. 

Kilird,  s.  Sitgaon,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Kalat,  8.  Kandahar,  8.  Kibul,  394. 
]£alit  Banjirah,  s.  Kandahir,  8. 

Kabul,  393,  39 7. 

Kalit  Barluk  see  Kalat  Tartuk. 

Kalat  Tartuk,  (var.  K.  Barluk,  K. 
Turak,  l£ali  Yastarldk),  s.  Kanda- 
har, S.  Kibul,  898. 

Kalit  Turak,  see  Kalit  Tartuk.  [K. 
Kalauri,  (var.  Kanauri),  see  Fathpur 
Kala  Yastarluk,  tee  Kalat  Tartuk. 
Kalbah,  s.  MuUan,  (Rachnad  Ddib), 
S.  Multin,  m. 

Kalbhalak,  ^piSind  Sagar  Ddib,  S. 
Libor,  324. 


Kal  Bhelak  (K.  Bhalak),  8.  Haearah, 
8.  Lihor,  111. 

Kaldeh  Kehar  (var.  Kuller  Kaher), 
8.  Lihor,  405  b 2. 

Kaligae  Kothiya,  s.  Birbakabid,  S. 

Bengal,  137. 

Kalighat,  313,  b 2 (19). 

Kilikatta,  (Calcutta),  a.  Sitgaon,  S. 
Bengal,  141. 

Kali  Ma^al,  s.  Mahmudabad,  8. 

Bengal,  133. 

Kalinga,  tee  Tri  K. 

Kalinga  (country),  230  b 1* 

Kilinjar  (fort),  8*  Allahabad,  158, 
159. 

Kilinjar  (Sarkar),  S.  Allahabad,  90, 
160, 166. 

Kalinjar,  8.  Kalinjar,  S.  Allahabad, 
90,  166. 

Kilipitha,  313  © 2 (19). 

Kill  Sind,  (river),  195. 

Kaliyidah  (village),  8.  Milwah,  196. 
Kaliyanpur,  8.  Mahmudabad,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Kaliyanpur,  s.  Saran,  8.  Bahir,  156. 
Kallam,  see  Kalamb. 

Kalminl  (territory),  S.  Tattha,  337. 
Kalniki,  see  Lakhi  Kalnirkl. 

Kalnirki,  tee  Lakhi  K. 

Kilpi  (Sarkar)  Sitgra,  97, 160, 184. 
Kalpi  (Dastdr),  s.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra, 
97. 

Kalpi  (Haveli),  s.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra, 
97,  184. 

Kilpi  (Kasba),  s.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra, 
97, 179, 181,  308. 

Kamagiri,  (var.  Kamikhya),  313  b 2 

(17). 

Kamah,  see  Buluk-i-K. 

Kimah,  s.  Sahir,  8.  Agra,  96, 195. 
Kimakhya  (in  Kimrdp),  313,  313  b 
2 (17). 

Kamali,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 
Kamilah,  tee  Hoshyir  K.’ 

Kamargion,  s.  Giwil,  8.  Barir,  232.  . 
]£ambar  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kibul,  361. 
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Efombar  Yer,  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
347. 

Kambat,  s.  Sind  Sagar  Diiab,  S. 
Lahor,  324. 

KambhAyat,  s.  A^madabad,  S. 

Gujarat,  239,  241,  245  & 6,  253. 
K&mbuva  (town),  s.  Kashmir,  356  b 3. 
Kameh  (Baliik  of),  S.  Kabul,  406  b 1. 
Kameh  (river),  S.  Kabul,  392  a 2. 
Kampil,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  185. 
Kimpur  (village),  s.  Kasbmfr,  S. 
Kabul,  356  & 3. 

Kamraj,  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  365, 
365  a 1,  367,  371,  381. 

Kamrij  (division)  s.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kibul,  868,  370. 

Kamraj  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  S- 
Kabul,  313. 

Kamrej,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujarat,  257. 
Kamrup  (country),  117, 117  b 2,  218, 
313. 

Kamta  (country),  117. 

Kamukharah,  s.  Mandtter,  S.  Agra, 
190. 

Kamyi§rama,  313  b 2 (23). 

Kanah,  see  Khattah. 

Kanakjok,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 
Kanak  Sakhar,  s.  Ghoraghat,  S. 
Bengal,  136. 

Kananda,  see  Kiratpur  K. 

Kanar,  see  Kenar. 

Kanirak  (temple),  128  b 4 129  b 2. 
Kanauj,  (Sarkar)  S.  Agra,  96,  160, 
170,  171,  179,  184,  261,  262,  271, 
271  b 1,  271  b 7,  300,  371  b 6,  382. 
Kanauj  (Dastdr),  a.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra, 
96. 

Kanauj  (Haveli),  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra, 
96,  185. 

Kanauj  (town),  S.  Agra,  169  n 3,  181, 
280  b 2,  345. 

Kanauj  (Sarkar),  s.  Malwah,  199. 
Kanaulah,  s.  Bayanwan,  S.  Agra, 
189. 

Kanaur,  see  Khawar. 

Kanauri,  see  Fathpur  KAlauri. 
Kanchi,  313  b 2 (27). 

7 


Kandahar  (Sarkir),  S.  K*bul,  337, 
346,  347,  381,  386,  390  b 1,  393, 
394,  396, 397, 398,  404,  408. 

]£andah£r,  s.  Kandahar,  S.  Kibul, 
394,  394  b 2,  395,  396,  397,  398,  400, 
402,  402  b 3. 

Kandal,  see  Kidal. 

Kamjaliya,  s.  Mafcmudabad,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Kandal iya,  s.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 

Kandarki  (cor.  Kundarki),  s.  Sam- 
bhal,  S.Dihli,  105,  290. 

Kandhad,  see  Khandwah. 

Kandhar,  see  Narainpur. 

Kan<Jhlah,  see  Kandlah. 

Kandi,  see  Siriya  K. 

Kandibari,  s.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal, 
136. 

Kandi  Nawi,  s.  Ma^rmiddbad,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Kandlah  (car.  Kan<Jhlah),  s.  Dihli, 
S.  Dihli,  104,  287. 

Kandolh6,  see  KandolnA 

Kandolna  (cor.  Kandolha  Gandoln*), 
s.  Sorath,  S.  Gujarat,  244,  258. 

Kanel  (cor.  Khanel,  Khampal,  Keh- 
nayl,  Kebl),  s.  Ujjain,  S.  Malwah, 
112,  198. 

Ranges  (Tailuk  'Parmanand),  s. 
Khali  fata  bad,  S.  Bengal,  134. 

Kangra  (Panjab  Hifis),  303  n 1,  310 
b6,  366  b 1. 

Kangrah,  s.  Bari  Diiab,  S.  IAhor, 
319. 

Kangrah,  s.  Chanderi,  S.  Malwah, 

202. 

Kangrah  (town),  S.  Lihor,  312,  314 
B 1. 

Kanhar,  s.  Sarangpur,  S.  Malwah, 
204. 

Kanhpur,  see  Khanpur. 

Ka^htal  (cor.  Gitral,  Gautnal),  s. 
Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal,  136. 

Kanigurara,  S.  Kabul,  4^  b 2. 

Kanishkapura  (town),  ^Kashmir, 
S.  Kabul,  356  b 3.  ^ 

Kanit,  see  Kant. 
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KaQjiwar,  me  Bahat  K. 

Kan j rah,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93. 
178. 

Kinks,  see  Badner  K. 

Kankar,  see  Kathar.  j 

Kinkhari  (var.  Khankari),  s.  Sara- 
bhal,  S.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Kanki,  see  Raipur  K. 

Kankroli  (or  Rajnagar),  Udaipur 
State,  278  o 7. 

Kanodah,  s.  Nirnol,  S.  Agra,  97,  194. 
Kanodah  (Dastur),  s.  Narnol,  S. 
Agra,  97. 

Kanol,  see  Kaheod. 

Kanor,  see  Kator. 

Kinorf  (t?ar.  Kanweri),  (town),  8. 
Agra,  182. 

Kinori,  s.  Nirnol,  S.  Agra,  97,  194. 
Kanpal  (vor.  Karapil),  s.  Kanauj,  S. 
Agra,  96, 185. 

Kanpour  (town),  S.  Mill  tin,  326  g.  1. 
Kapror,  see  Kazor. 

Kinf  (var.  Kini(),  8.  Badion,  S. 
Dihli,  104,  289. 

Kantat  (village),  S.  Allahibid,  158. 
Kantat,  (var.  Kantit),  s.  Allahibid, 

6.  Allahibad,  89, 161. 

Kint  Birha,  s.  Panir,  S.  Barir,  233. 
Kin{i  8.  Irij,  S.  Agra,  96,  188. 

Kankofc  (fort),  S.  Gujarit,  250. 
Kinuwihan,  (vah  Kao^i  Wihan),  s. 
Bafilah  (Biri  Dnab),  S.  Lihor,  110, 
319. 

Kanweri,  see  Kinori. 

Kanya  Kubja  (Kanauj),  280  n 2. 
Kao^iru  (country),  117. 

Kaoy  Wihan,  see  Kinuwihan. 
Kaparthala  (State),  S.  Lihor,  310 
tt  3. 

Kari,  see  Bith  K. 

$arabigh,  s.  Kandahir,  8.  Kibul, 
398. 

Karichi  (town),  337  o 1,  344  g 8. 

Kirah  (hills)*  S.  Tattah,  337,  337  g 

4 i 

Karai,  var^Jer\),  g.  Jalesar,  S.  Orissa, 
142. 


Kiraj,  see  Ta'alluk  Sripat  Kfrij. 

Karak,  see  Hazirah  Karlak. 

Karikat,  see  Kirikat. 

Karakorum  (city),  118  g 3. 

Karai  (tx*r.  Kharal),  8.  Di  pal  pur, 
(Rachnau  Duib),  S.  Multin,  113, 
333. 

Karamnisa  (river),  151, 151  n 1. 

Karan,  see  Keran. 

Karan^a  (var.  GorandA),  8.  Lakhnau, 
8.  Audh,  94, 179. 

Karandah  (var.  Karendah),  s.  Gizi- 
pur,  S.  Allahibid,  90, 162. 

Kiranja,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barir,  232. 

Kiranja  Assy,  see  Kiranja  Bibi. 

Kiranja  Bibi,  (var.  T.  Pati,  G. 
Assi),  s.  Giwil,  S.  Barir,  232. 

Kiranja  Pati,  see  Kiranji  Bibi. 

Karanjgion,  8.  Giwil,  S.  Barir,  232. 

Karankher,  s.  Narnilah,  S.  Barir, 
234. 

Karanpur,  s.  Bahir,  S.  Bahir,  154. 

Karioli,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185 

Karar,  see  Mindgion  K. 

Kararah,  see  Karyit  K. 

Karar i,  s.  Bisim,  S.  Barir,  235. 

Karin,  a.  Karrah,  8.  Allahibid,  90, 
168. 

Karar i Dharari,  see  Garidhari. 

Karath,  s.  Madikurag,  S.  Barir,  236. 

Karatoya,  313  g 2 (34). 

Karbari,  see  Kirnari. 

Karbast,  see  Kohat. 

Kardahi,  s.  Barbakibid,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Kardhan,  see  Karohan. 

Kard  Jilar,  s.  Jilandhar,  S.  Lihor, 

110. 

Karendi,  see  Karandah. 

Kargion,  s.  Sharifibid,  8.  Bengal, 
140.  [199. 

Kargafh,  s.  Raisin,  S.  Milwah,  112, 

Kargon  (village),  8.  Kashmir,  865. 

Karhali,  s.  Sarangpur,  8.  Milwah, 
204. 

Karhar  (var.  Karksr),  8.  Tat  tab,  S. 
Tattah  (Multan),  340. 
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Karharah,  s.  Bayanwan,  8.  Agra,  189. 
Karhari,  s.  Sarangpur,  S.  Milwah, 
204. 

Karhifba  Kdram  ( var . Kbarigdratn,  1 
I£arsi-Kdram,  Karmatkdram,  Keh- 
rigdrram,  Karnikuram),  s.  Gawil,  j 
8.  Barar,  282.  I 

Karhera,  (var.  Ghaserah),  s.  Tijirah, 
8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Kari,  me  Kadi. 

$art,  s.  Ahmadabad,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 
Kari,  8.  Gujarat,  242. 

Kari  (var.  Ghari),  s.  Rohtas  (Jech 
Do4b),  8.  Libor,  110,  322. 

Kariili  (var.  Kariyali),  s.  Rohtas 
(Jech  Dnab),  8.  Labor,  110,  822. 
I£ariyat  Dostpur,  see  Karyat  D. 
kariyat  Mendhah,  see  Karyat,  M. 
$ariyat  Mittd,  see  Karyat  Ma$tii. 
Kariyat  Pali,  see  Karyat  P. 

Kariyat  Sodfchah,  see  Karyit  Swetah. 
Karjan  (river),  8.  Gujarit,  251  el  3. 
Karkar,  see  Karhar. 

Karkaraon,  see  Kharkhiraon. 

Karkdt,  see  Kdtgir. 

Karlak,  see  Hazarah  K. 

Karmata,  313  b 2 (44). 

Karmat  Kdram,  see  Karhafba  Kd- 
ram. 

Karmdn,  see  Himmat  Khan  K. 

Kama  (village),  a.  Kashmir,  8.  Ka- 
bul, 367. 

Karoal,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dih.li,  104,  287, 
293  q 8. 

Karnalah,  see  Hoshiar  K. 

Karnari  (or  Sania)  (var.  Karbari),  s. 

Rachnau  Duab,  s.  Lahor,  321. 
Karnij,  see  Kranj* 

Kamikuram,  see  Karhatba  Kdram. 
Karodah,  s.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 
Karohan  (var.  Gardhan,  Kardhan), 
s.  Kashmir.  8.  Kabul,  371. 

Karohi  (var.  Kerauli),  s.  Jalesar,  8. 
Orissa,  148. 

Karolah,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwab,  200. 
Karon  da  (var.  Kiraudei,  Girdpadai), 
(village)  8.  Khandes,  226. 


Karor,  (var.  Garvar  Ka^aud),  s. 

Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 
Karor i,8  Hijkin,  8.  Tattah  (Multin), 
340. 

Karpah  (var.  Carrapa),  (pass),  8. 

Ktbul,  401,  401  u 1. 

Karrah  (sirkar),  8.  Allahibid,  90, 160, 
167. 

Karrah  (Baldah-i)  s.  Karrah,  8.  Al- 
lahabad, 90,  168,  305. 

Karrah  (Haveli)  s.  Karrah,  8.  Al- 
lahabad, 90, 167  o 2, 168. 

Karsi  Kdram,  see  Karhatba  Kdram. 
Kars  on,  see  Kdson. 

Karwalah,  see  Laroalah. 

Karyat  Babil  (var.  K.  Bel,  K.  Banel, 
K.  Babel),  s.  Gawil,  8.  Barir,  232. 
Karyat  Bahdl,  see  Karyit  Bibil. 
Karyat  Banel,  see  Karyit  Babil. 
Karyat  Bari,  8.  Gawil,  8.  Barir,  282. 
Karyit  Bel,  see  Karyat  Babil. 

Karyat  Dostpur  (var.  $ariyit  D.),  s. 

Jaunpur,  S.  Allahibid,  89,  164. 
Karyat  Kararah,  (var.  Kiryit  K.),  s. 

Manikpur,  8.  Allahibid,  90,  165. 
Karyat  Khudawand  Khan,  s.  Telin- 
ganah,  S.  Barar,  237. 

Karyat  Ma£td,  (var.  kariyat  Mittu), 
8.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad,  89,  164. 
Karyat  Menflhafc,  s.  Jaunpur,  8. 

Allahabad,  89,  164- 
Karyat,  Paegah  (var.  Kiryit  P.),  s. 

Manikpur,  8.  Allahibid,  90,  165. 
Karyit  Pali,  s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar,  232. 
Karyit  Pali,  (var.  Kariyat  P.),  s. 

Ghazipdr,  8.  Allahabad,  90, 162. 
Karyat  Rae  Samd,  s.  Sirhind,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  296. 

Karyat  Rajor,  s.  Narnalah,  8.  Barar, 
234. 

Karyat  Sherpur,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar, 
232. 

Karyat,  Swctah  (var.  K.  Soethah),  s. 

Jaunpur,  S.  Allahabad,  89, 164. 
Karanja,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Arir,  282. 
Kasai,  (ta‘alluk),  s.  Apaghit,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 
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Kasar,  s.  Nagirpur,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tan,) 341. 

Kasargaon,  8.  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

K&fbab  Baligaon,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar, 
232. 

]£a$bah  Barigaon,  s.  Narnalah,  S. 
Barar,  234. 

!£a$bah  Bistgaoft  see  £.  Hatgaon. 

I£a§bah  Hastgaon,  see  Hatgaoft. 

J^a^bah  Hatgaon  ( oar . K.  Nitgnon, 
K.  Hastgaou,  K.  Hastgaoft,  K. 
Bistgaon),  a*  Narnalah,  S.  Barar, 
234. 

l£a$bah  Jaror,  s.  Kherlah,  S.  Barar, 
233. 

I£a§bah  Kalamb,  see  Kalamb. 

I£a$bah  Kallara,  see  Kalamb. 

Kabbah  Kherab,  s.  Gawil,  8*  Barar, 
232. 

$afbah  Nitgnon,  see  K.  Hatgaoft. 

^a^bah  Postab,  s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar, 
232. 

l^asbab  Serala,  8.  Gawil,  8.  Barar, 
232. 

J£a§bah  Surah,  see  Sarah. 

Kashghar  (country),  311,  365,  390, 
404  ft  5. 

Kashgar  fChitral),  (oar.  Kasbkar), 
S.  Kibul,  391,  391,  n 2. 

Kashipur,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Kashkar,  see  Kashgar. 

Kasbkar,  8.  Kabul,  391  ft  2,  392. 

Kashmir  (Sirkar,)  8.  Kabul,  310,  310 
ft  7,  311,  312,  313,  343,  847,  347  n 
3,  348, 348  o 1,  351, 351  ft  2,  352  ft  1, 
354  ft  2,  354  ft  3,  356  ft  3,  358  ft  2, 
358  ft  3,  358  ft  4,  362  ft  4,  362  ft  5, 
363,  365  ft  1,  366  ft  4,  368,  371,  371 
n 6,  377ft  1,  379  ft  4,  380,  381  n 2, 
383,  384,  385,  386,  387,  387  n 1,  388 
ft  1,  388  ft  2,  389,  389  ft  1,  389  n 3, 
390,  390  ft  2,  390  ft  4,  391  ft  2. 

Kashmir,  s.  Saran,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Kasi,  (Benares),  town,  8.  Allahabad, 
158.  £ 

Kasia  (oar,  ffihassa  Regio),  (coun- 
try), 391^. 


Kasibah  (fort),  s.  Katak,  8*  Orissa, 
144. 

Kasijora,  s.  Jalesar,  S.  Orissa,  142. 
Kasim  ^li,  see  Kot  K.  Ali. 

Kasindth  (ta‘allu*),  s.  Kbalifatabad,  S. 
Bengal,  134. 

Kaslt,  s.  Ndgor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Kismira,  813  ft  2 (4). 

Kasnah,  s.  Dibli,  8.  Dibli,  104,  287. 
Kasodiya,  s.  Fat^abad,  8.  Bengal,  132. 
Kasranj,  see  Kranj. 

KasraocJ,  s.  Bijagafh,  S.  Malwah,  205. 
Kasroz,  see  Kazor. 

#a$ur,  s.  Haibatpur,  (Bari  Ddab),  8. 
Labor,  110,  319. 

Kaswar,  s.  Banaras,  S.  Ailahdbad, 
89, 162. 

Katak  (oar.  K.  Banaras)  (Sarkar),  8. 

Orissa,  126,  143,  311  ft  3. 

Ka^ak  Banaras,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa, 
126,  144,  311  ft  3. 

Katar,  see  Kator. 

Katarah,  see  Kiyara  Sundar. 
Katarmal  Bazu,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 

138. 

Katehar,  8.  Banaras,  8.  Allahabad, 
162.  (13L 

Ka$hachapa,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
Kathae,  s.  Kashmir,  363  ft  1. 

Kathar  (oar,  Kankar),  s.  Sorath,  S. 

Gujarat,  258. 

Katber,  see  Kher. 

Kathgafb,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Kdthi,  see  Balas  K. 

Kathiawar  (country),  239  ft  1,  241  ft  2, 
243  ft  5,  247  ft  1,  247  ft4,  247  ft  5, 
248  ft  3,  248  ft  4,  249  ft  2,  250  ft  2. 
Kathiyari,  s.  Purniah,  8.  Bengal,  134. 
Ka$hla  (oar.  Katibla),  s.  Gorakhpur, 
8.  Audh,  93, 175. 

Kathohdh,  s.  Bacbnau  Duab,  8.  La- 
bor, 321. 

Ka$ho$,  see  Khatot. 

Katibahra,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  154. 
Kafihla,  see  Kathla. 

Katikpur,  s.  Sonargaon,  8.  Bengal, 

139. 
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Katjuri  (river),  S.  Orissa,  1*27  g 1. 

Katoli,  see  Khatoli. 

Kator  (win  Kior,  Kanor,  Katur,  Ki- 
nor,  Katar,  Kunar),  S.  Kabul,  390, 
390  a 3,  391,  392,  406. 

Kassil,  s Satgaon,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Katur,  see  Kator. 

Katwahi,  8.  Batalah,  S.  Lahor,  110. 

Kaudasa  (var.  Gauda),  8.  Mahmu da- 
bad,  S.  Bengal,  133. 

Kaudiyah,  see  Kotjiya. 

Kaunra,  Kiinj-a,  see  Koso^. 

Kaufia,  see  Kudiyah. 

Kaunri  Paranah,  see  Kotri  Parayah. 

Kausar,  Kautsar,  see  Kuthar. 

Kawa  Kachhi,  a.  Ghoraghdt,  s.  Beng- 
al, 136. 

Kawar,  Kawarpara,  see  Khawarparah. 

Kawi,  see  Kadi. 

Kawi  (port),  s.  Gujarat,  243. 

Kayath,  8.  Sarangpur,  S.  Malwah, 
204. 

Kazihattah  or  Cossimbazar,  (town), 

120. 

JE£azihatti  s.  Barbakabad,  S-  Bengal, 
137. 

Ifazipur,  a.  Ma^mudabad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Kazor  (oar.  Kanror,  Kasroz,  Kiror, 
Garvar),  a.  Jhalwarah,  S.  Gujarat, 
242. 

Keana  Banaera  (oar.  Ghata  Saera), 
s.  Sora^b,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 

Kear,  see  Kahar. 

Kebl,  see  Kanel. 

Kedabari,  8.  Pinjarab,  S.  Bengal,  137. 

Kedar  (var.  Kidar,  Ke<Jpur),  8.  Irij, 
S.  Agra,  96, 188. 

Kedari,  see  Malotrai  K. 

Kedar  khancj,  s.  Jalesar,  S.  Orissa, 
142. 

Kedarpur,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Malwah 

200. 

Ke<)pur,  see  Kedar. 

Kebar,  see  Kaldeb  K. 

Kehnayl,  see  Kebl. 

Kehrygurram,  see  Karhatba  Kuram. 


Kekri,  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

K£lukhari  (city),  (Kelukahri  ?)  S. 
Dihli,  279. 

Kemus,  8.  Kumaon,  S.  Dibit,  289. 

Ken  (river),  157, 166. 

Kenah,  see  Ganah. 

Kenar  (var.  Kanar),  s.  Kalpi,  S.  Agra, 
97,  184. 

Kenaur,  see  Khawar. 

{ Keran  (var.  Kheran,  Karan,  Goran, 
| Geyran),  s.  Nagor,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 

• 277. 

Keranah,  see  Kairanab. 

Keranpur  Kinar,  see  Kiratpur  Ka- 
nanda. 

Kerapur  (var.  Kharapur),  s.  Sonar- 
gaon,  S.  Bengal,  139. 

Keratpur,  see  Kiratpur. 

Keratpur,  see  Kiratpur  K. 
j Kerauli,  see  Karobi. 

Kerjirah,  see  Garanjiyah. 

Keri,  see  Kar6i. 

Kesorah,  8.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah,  112, 
199. 

Ket,  s.  Madaran,  S.  Bengal,  141. 

Ketama,  see  Deola  K. 

Ketbal,  see  Kaitbal. 

K4wai  see  Kowai. 

Khacb  (Gandiva),  (var.  Kacb,  Ka- 
chhi, Kachh),  8.  Multan,  326, 336, 
337,  337  o 4,  344,344  b 2. 

Khachrod,  s.  Ujjain,  S.  Malwah,  112, 
198. 

Kha^ktuuji,  s.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal, 
136.  [277, 

Khaelah,  8.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 

Khder,  s.  Nagarbar,  S.  Malwah,  208. 

Khaerah,  s.  Irij,  8.  Agra,  96,  188. 

Khagendrapur  (town),  s.  Kashmir, 
S.  Kabul,  356  n 3. 

Khaibar  (pass),  S.  Kabul,  399,  401, 
401  nl. 

Khaibuldi,  s.  Multan  (Bari  Duab),  S. 
Multan,  329.  ^ 

, Khaibuldi  (var.  Kwluldii,  8.  Mul- 
tan (B4t  Jalandha^^aab),  8*  Mul- 
J tan,  329. 
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Khailuldi,  see  Khaibnldi. 

Eh*irabad  (Sirkar),  8.  Audh,  93,  176 

Khairabid,  8.  Gagron,  S.  Malwah, 
209. 

Khair&bad  (Haveli),  8.  Khairabad, 
8.  Audh,  93, 177,  278. 

Kbairibadi,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Khairagafh,  8.  llah&bas,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 161. 

Khairigarh,  8.  Khairabad  8.  Audh, 
93, 177.* 

Khajanah  ( var . Gharjanah),  8.  Bhak- 
kar  8.  Multan,  334. 

Khakds,  see  Khekas. 

Khakesh,  see  Khekas. 

Khakhari  [var.  Kakri,  Kakhari),  8. 
Bhakkar,  8.  Multan,  334. 

Khakhopmar  (var.  Khatfonmar, 
s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Khaksen,  see  Khekaa. 

Khalapara,  (var.  Kahlaparah,  Rihla* 
parah),  8.  Gorakhpur,  S.  Audh,  93, 
175. 

Khali  fatabad.  (sarkir),  S.  Bengal, 
123,  134. 

Khali  fatabad.  8.  Khalifa^abad,  8. 
Bengal,  134. 

Khalifpur,  8.  Khalifa  tabad,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

Khali§pur,  8.  Ma^mudabad,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Khaljipur,  (var.  Khiljipur),  s.  Ran- 
thambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 

Khaloli,  see  Kahtoni. 

Khalsi,  8.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal,  136. 

Khimgafh,  8.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah, 
112, 199. 

Khamna,  see  Rarnna, 

Khampal,  see  Kanel. 

Khan,  see  A^mad  K. 

Khan,  see  Barodad  Fatcfc  K. 

Khin,  see  B61  Ghazi  K. 

Khan,  see  Dera  Ismail  K. 

Khan,  see  Ddd  m. 

KMn,  see  Ka*prt  Khudawand  K. 

Khdn,  see  Thinah  Mir  K. 


Khanamusha,  (town),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  356  b 3. 

Khanauli,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 
Khan  Biligh  (city),  118, 118  b 3. 
Khan<j,  (var.  Khandghoah),  8.  Sharifa- 
bid,  8.  Bengal,  140. 

Khanda,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 
Khandah,  8.  Hifar  Firiizah,  S.  Dihli. 
105,  295. 

Khandar,  s.  Ranthambhor,  s.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Khandaut,  see  Khan^ot. 

Khand  Bajrah  (Buzurg),  8.  Bay an - 
wan),  8.  Agra,  189. 

Khand  Bajrah  (Khurd),  8.  Bayanwin, 
8.  Agra,  189. 

Khamjela  (var.  Khurela),  8.  Kalpi, 
S.  Agra,  97, 184. 

Khan<jela,  s.  Narnol,  S.  Agra,  97, 
194. 

Efeandes,  (var.  Khandesh)  (Subah), 
115,  208  b 2,  218  n 2,  222,  222  u 2, 
228  b 3,  223  b 4,  225  b 1,  226,  227, 
227  b 2,  231  b 4,  239,  251  b 3,  266. 
Khandesh,  see  Khandes. 

Khandewi  (port),  S.  Gujarat,  243. 
Khandghosh,  see  Khan^. 

Khandha,  8.  Bayanwan,  S.  Agra,  189. 
Khand i,  s.  Sonargaon,  S.  Bengal, 

139. 

Khandoha  Islampur,  8.  Hincjeah,  8. 
Malwah,  207. 

Khandot  (var.  Khandaut).  6.  Kalpi, 
S.  Agra,  97,  184. 

Khandwah  (var.  Kandhad),  s.  Ram- 
garh,  8.  Barar,  237. 

Khanel,  see  Kanel* 

Khanga,  s.  Shari  fa  bad,  8.  Bengal, 

140. 

Khani,  see  Shamsh  K. 

Khanjaria,  8.  Jhilwarah,  S.  Gujarat, 
242. 

Khanjawar,  see  Bahat  K. 

Khanjrah,  8.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Khankari,  see  Kankhari. 

Khan  Karmun,  see  Himmat  K.  K. 
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Khinkatman,  s.  Khairabad,  S.  Audh, 
93, 177. 

Khankes,  see  Khekas. 

Khankharah  (oar.  Khankrab,  Khek- 
rah),  s.  Rantbambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

K hank  rah,  see  Khankharah. 

Khanoi,  see  Khatoli. 

Khanoli,  see  Khatoli. 

Khanpur,  s.  Bari  Du£b,  S.  Lahor, 
318. 

Khanpur,  8.  Dipalpur  (Rachnau 
Duab),  8.  Multan,  113,  333. 
Khanpur,  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allahabad, 
89,  163. 

Khanpur,  8.  Rachnau  Dumb,  S.  L4- 
hor,  320. 

Khanpur,  e.  Tijarah,  S.  Agra,  96, 
193. 

Kh&npur,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Khanwa  (oar.  Khanwah),  s.  Agra,  8. 

Agra,  96,  183. 

Khanwah,  see  Khanwa. 

Kh£rah,  see  Ghalee  K. 

Kharakakan,  s.  Bhakkar,  S.  Multan, 
384. 

Kharakdhar,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  S. 

Uhor,  317.  [132, 

Kharakpur,  s.  FafhAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
Kharaksur,  8.  Jalesar,  8.  Orisa,  142. 
Kharal,  see  Karal. 

Kharal,  s.  Birbakabad,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Kharansah,  see  Kharosna. 

Kharapur,  see  Keripur. 

Khirar,  s.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Khardar,  tee  Khar  or. 

Kb&r  Darwazah,  s.  Hazirab,  S. 
LAhor,  111. 

Khir  Darwazah,  8.  Sind  Sagar  Duab, 
6.  Lahor,  324. 

Kharelah,  8.  Kalinjar,  8.  A11ah&b£d. 
90, 166. 

Kharhi,  8.  Mungher,  S.  Bahar,  155. 
Khari,  see  Kharni. 

Kharid,  s..  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad,  89, 
163. 


Khariguram,  see  Karh4$ba  Kuram. 
Kharij  Khatu  (oar.  K.  Khattu),  s. 

Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Khari  Junah,  b.  Chakarhalah,  8. 

Tattah  (Multan),  841. 

Kbarjah,  see  Khurjah. 

Khark*,  b.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 
Kharka,  s.  Telinganah,  S.  Barar, 
237. 

Kbarkhandah,  see  Kharkhudah. 
Kharkharaon  (oar.  Karkaraon),  s. 
Jalandhar,  (Bari  DiiAb),  8.  Lahor, 
110,  319. 

Kharkhela,  8.  Khairibad.  8.  Audh, 
93,  177. 

Kharkhudah,  (oar.  Kharkhandah),  s. 

Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104,  287. 

Kbarli,  see  Bharli. 

Khari  i Tarli,  8.  Rachnau  Du£b,  8. 
Lahor,  321. 

Kharni  (oar.  Kharti,  Khari),  8.  Ran- 
thambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 
Kharmin,  s.  Mandlaer,  S.  Agra,  190. 
Kharonsa,  see  Kharosna. 

Kharoapa  ( ear . Kharonsa,  Khur&sa), 
s.  Bharaich,  8.  Audh,  93, 176. 
Kharti,  see  Kharni. 

Khas,  8.  Barbftkabad,  8.  Bengal,  137. 
Khfobari.  s.  G bora  ghat,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Kh£spiir  Jan<Jaff,  s.  Jaunpur,  8.  Al- 
lahabad, 89,  163. 

Khat,  s.  Sewistan,  S.  Tattah  (Multan), 
340. 

Khata  (oar.  Cathay,  Khathai,  Khitai, 
Khatha)  (country),  118,  118  u 2, 
385. 

Khata  i Bazii,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Khatauli  ( oar . Khatoli),  s.  Saharan- 
pur,  S.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Khatha,  see  Khata. 

Khathai,  see  Khata. 

Khatia,  see  Deola  K^ 

Khatiban,  see  Jui 

Khatibiri,  s.  GhoraP^t,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 
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Khatiyari,  see  Khetari. 

Khatki,  s.  Mungher,  S.  Bahar,  155. 
Khatolah,  s.  Irij,  S.  Agra,  96, 188. 
Khatolah,  8.  Kanauj,  S.  Malwah,  200. 
Khatoli,  s.  Gwaliyar,  S.  Agra,  187. 
Khatoli  ( var . Katoli,  Khanoi,  Khano, 
li),  s.  Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
275. 

Khatoli,  see  Khatauli. 

K ha  tot  (var.  Kathot),  8.  Manikpur,  S. 
Allahabad,  90*165. 

Khatpur,  s.  Mul tin  (Bari  Duab),  S. 
Multan,  529. 

Khatpur,  s.  Multan  (Rachnau  Duab), 
S Multan,  326,  326  n 1,  330. 
Khatrah,  8.  Katak,  S.  Orissa,  144. 
Khatta,  8.  Pinjarah,  S.  Bengal,  137. 
Khattah  (var.  Kh^sah,  Kanah),  8. 

Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Labor,  316. 
Khat$ar,  see  Balak  K. 

Khattar,  see  Harri  K. 

Khattar,  see  Nala  K. 

Khattar,  see  Nokosiral  K. 

Khattar,  see  Para  K.  [369. 

Khattar,  a.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  358, 
Khattar  or  Kirthar  (hills),  S.  Tattah 
(Multan),  337. 

Khattonmar,  see  Khakhonmar. 
Khafctu  (town),  s.  Nagor,  S.  Ajmer, 
241’u  1. 

Khafu,  see  Kharij  K.  * 

Khatwar  (var.  Khatwarah,  Kishtwa- 
rah,  Kistawir)  (hills),  s.  Kashmir, 
310,  310  u 7. 

Khatwdr  (village)  S.  Lahor,  311. 
Khatwarah,  see  Khatwar. 

Khawa,  see  Kahwar. 

Khawak  (pass),  S.  Kabul,  399,  399  u 
3,  400  a 1. 

Khawar  (var.  Kenaur),  s.  Kherlah, 
S.  Barar,  234. 

Khawirpiah,  8.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul, 
359,  359  n 2,  369. 

Kheari,  see  Khetari. 

Khekas  (var.  Khafies,  Khankes,  Kha- 
kesh,  Ganj5a^haksen),  s.  Irij,  8. 
Agra,  96, 188. 


Khekrah,  see  Kankharah. 

Khektar,  s.  Laknauti,  S.  Bengal,  131. 
i Khelapur,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barar,  235. 

| Khelat  (country),  337  b 4. 
i Khelgaon,  s.  Mungher,  S.  Bahar,  155. 
Khelgari,  s.  Kandahar,  8.  Kibul,  397. 
Kheljhari,  8.  Panar,  8.  Barar,  233. 
Khelohar,  b.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96,  192. 
Khelphati,  s.  Ma^mudabdd,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Khelu  Khiroh,  see  Ghalu  K. 

Khenot,  s.  Mahor,  S.  Barar,  236. 
Kheonsar,  (var.  Kheunsar),  s. 

Jodhpur,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 

Khep,  see  Gheb. 

Kher,  see  Amar  K. 

Kher,  (var.  K&ther,  Kombhir),  S. 
Ajmer,  271,  271  q 7. 

| Khera,  s.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah,  112, 199. 

I Kheragarh,  8.  Allahabad,  S.  Allaha- 
* bad,  89  b 3. 

Kherah,  see  $a§bah  K. 

Kherah,  see  Lekin  K. 

Kherah,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  S.  L6hor, 
317. 

Kheralii,  s.  Pattan,  S.  Gujarat,  254, 
254  b 2. 

Kheran,  see  Keran. 

Kheri,  8.  Khairabad.  S.  Audh,  93, 
173,  177. 

Kherihit,  (var.  Ghatripal,  Khetery- 
haul),  s.  Bay  an  wan,  8.  Agra,  189. 
Kherlah,  see  8akkar  K. 

Kherlah  (fort),  S.  Barar,  229. 

Kherlah  (Sarkar),  8.  Barar,  232,  233. 
Kherlah,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  233. 
Kh£rtahli,  see  Khirtahali. 

Kherwa,  s.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276. 

Kherwah,  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
273. 

Khes,  see  Gheb. 

Kh£sah,  see  Kha$tah. 

Khet,  (var.  Khes,  Khep),  see  Gheb. 
Khetari  (var.  Khatiyari,  Kheari),  s. 

Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal,  136. 
Kheteryhaul,  see  Kberihat. 
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Kheunkherii,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8. 
Lahor,  317. 

Kheunsar,  see  Kheonsar. 

Khiljipur,  see  Khaljipur. 

Khiljipur.  g.  Raisin,  S.  Malwah,  112, 
199. 

Khiljipur,  s.  Sarangpur,  S.  Malwah, 
203. 

Khimlasah,  s.  Raisin,  S.  Malwah,  112, 
199. 

Khinjan,  S.  Kabul,  400,  400  & 1. 

Khirtahali,  (t jar.  Khertahli),  s. 
Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96,  192 

Khitai,  see  Khata. 

Khizrabad,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105, 

278,  296. 

Khizr4kh£ni,  s.  Ma^mudabad,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Khizrpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Khizrpur,  s.  Sonirgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
138. 

Khoblori,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujarat,  257. 

Khod&na,  s.  Narnol,  8.  Agra,  97,  194. 

Khodi,  s.  Saharanpur,  S.  Dihli,  150, 
292. 

Khohari  Rana,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra, 
96, 192. 

Khoi,  s.  Kashmir  8.  Kabul,  371. 

Khoihama,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
364,370. 

Khojend  or  Alexandria  Eschata, 
(town),  119  u 1- 

Khokhar,  see  Khokharwal. 

Khokharain  (var.  K.  Lakhi),  s.  Dipal- 
pur,  (Duab  Beth  Jalandhar),  S.  Mul- 
tan, 113,  332. 

Khokharwal  (var,  Khokhar),  s.  Haza- 
rah  (Jech  Duab),  S.  Lahor,  111, 
322. 

Khokhowal  (var,  Ghoghowal),  s.  Bata- 
lah  (Bari  Duab),  8.  Lahor,  110,  319. 

Khokral,  s.  Khalifatabad,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

Khokri  see  Aukhri. 

Kholapur,  s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Khora  ka  Tbanah,  see  Kahwar. 

8 


Khora m (var,  Guhram),  s.  Sirhind, 
8.  Dihli,  105, 296,  302. 

Khorasan,  see  Khurasin. 

Khorgaop,  s.  Bijagarh,  8.  Malwah, 
206. 

Khot  Makand,  s.  Shari  fabad,  8. 
Bengal,  139. 

Khrin  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  358. 
Khudawand  Khan,  see  Karyit  K.  K. 
Khulna  (District),  S.  Bengal  116  e 3. 
Khulu  (town),  S.  Gujarat,  251. 
Khunamoh  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  356 
U 3. 

Khurasan  (country),  110  n 1,  389, 
394,  399  u 2,  400,  400  u 1,  401  b 4, 
412,  413,  414. 

Khurela,  see  Khand&a^. 

Khurjah,  (var.  Kharjah),  s.  Kol,  S. 
Agra,  97, 186. 

Khurrampur,  8.  Mahmudabad,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Khushab,  s.  Hazarah  (Sind  Sagar 
Duab),  S.  L&hor,  111,  323. 
Khushalgarh,  (town),  8.  Kabul,  401 
a 2. 

Khutlan,  S.  Kabul,  392,  392  b 4. 
Khuzistan  (country),  413  b 1. 
Khwajah  Hamu  (Shrine),  S.  Kabul, 
404. 

Khwajah  Reg-i-Rawan  (tract),  S. 

Kabul,  409,  409  f 2. 

Khwajah  Roshanai,  (tomb),  8.  Kabul, 
404. 

Kibchak  (var.  Kipchak)  (pass),  S. 

Kabul,  400,  400  a 1. 

Kidal  (var.  KancUl),  s.  Naffrpur,  S. 

Tattah  (Multan),  341. 

Kidar,  see  Kedar. 

Kila  Beiza,  8.  Kabul,  400  n 1. 

Killah  Nawagarh,  see  Nawagarh. 
Kilukhari  (var.  Kelukhari),  (town),  8. 
Dihli,  279. 

Kinar,  see  Kiratpur  Kananda. 

Kinor,  see  Kator. 

Kior,  see  Kator. 

Kipchak,  see  Kibchak. 

Kiraj,  see  Sripat  K. 
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KirAkat  (war.  Karak&t),  s.  Jaunpur, 
S.  Allahabad,  89, 164. 

Kirakh  (rar.  Kir&j),  S.  Tattha  (Mul- 
tan), 344  g 2. 

Kirandei,  see  Karonda. 

Kiranj,  see  Kranj. 

Kiranpur  Kinar,  see  Keratpur  Kan- 
anda. 

Kiratpur  {par.  Keratpur),  s.  Sam* 
bhai,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Kiratpur,  S.  Sharif  abad,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Kiratpur  Kananda  (ror.  Kiranpur 
Kinar),  s.  Korarab,  8.  Allahabad, 
90, 167. 

Kirauli  (State),  250  g 1. 

Kirjhak,  (var.  Girjhak),  s.  Sind  Sagar 
Dtiab,  S.  Lahor,  324. 

Kiror,  see  Kazor. 

Kirtbar  (hills),  S.  Tattah  (Multan), 
337  g 2,  337  g 4. 

Kiryit  Kararah,  see  Karyat  K. 

Kiryat  P£egah,  see  Karyit  P. 

Kisban  Ganga,  S.  Kashmir,  347. 
Kishan  Ganga  (ear.  Kishn  G.)  (river), 
S.  Kashmir,  347,  391. 

Kishn  Ganga,  see  Kishan  G. 

Kishni,  s.  Audh,  S.  Audh,  93,  174. 
Kishtawar  (country),  385. 

Kishtwarah,  see  Khatwar. 

Kistawar,  see  Khatwrir. 

Kistni  (river),  230  g 1. 

Kiyampur,  see  Lakhi  K. 

Kiyampur,  s.  Mandeswar,  S.  Malwah, 
* 208. 

Kiyarah,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 192. 
Kiyara  Sundar  (par.  Katarah  S.)  (vil- 
lage), 124, 124  g 3. 

Ko^ah  ( var . Gawa),  s.  S4ran,  8.  Ba- 
har,  156. 

KodAkhand,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 
Kodanagar,  g.  Barbak4bacL  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Kodi  (var.  ? Chambal,  Lowdy,  Loni) 
(river),  8.  ralwah,  195,  205. 
Kodiya  (t?^)fe4udiyah,  Kaupiya),  s. 
Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad,  89,  164, 


Kodla,  b.  SharifaMd,  8.  Bengal,  140. 

Koha,  s.  Jhalwarah,  8.  Gujarat,  242. 

Kohanah,  s.  Godhra,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 

Kohanah,  s.  Rewar i,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
293. 

Kohanah  (Dastur),  s.  Rewari,  S. 
Dilhi,  105. 

Kohast,  see  Kohat. 

Kohat  (town),  S.  Kabul,  393  g 2. 

Kohat  (par.  Kohast,  Karbast),  s.  Ka- 
bul, 8.  Kabul,  407  g 2,  412. 

Kohbar  (Ram gar)  (ear.  Korahyar), 
(town),  S.  Tattah  (Multan),  337,  337 
g 2. 

Koh  Daman,  see  Daman-i-koh. 

Koh-i-Sulaiman  (hill),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  355. 

Koh  Mujahid,  s.  Sahar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
195. 

Kohrana,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Koibari,  see  Sherpur  K. 

Koil.  see  Kol. 

Kojan,  s.  Chanderi,  S.  Malwah,  203. 

Kojtirah,  s.  N4gor,  8.  Ajmer,  10*2, 
277. 

Kokaran,  s.  Gboraghat,  S.  Bengal, 
136. 

Kokar  Nag  (spring),  s.  Kashmir,  S. 
Kabul,  356. 

Kol  (var.  Koil)  (Sarkar),  8.  Agra,  97, 
160,  186. 

Kol.  s.  Kol,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

Kol  (Dastur),  s.  Kol,  S.  Agra,  97. 

Kolah,  s.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahibad,  89, 
164. 

Kolakot,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Malwah, 
203. 

Kolaras,  s.  Narwar,  8.  Agra,  190. 

Kolbariya,  s.  Mahmudnbad,  8.  Beng- 
al, 133. 

Kol  Dhoir,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
192. 

Kolewah,  s.  N4gor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
277. 

Kolhari,  see  K6thri. 

Koligit,  see  Kondi  K. 

Koma,  see  Soltara  Ajiyal. 
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Kombhalmer  (oar.  Kumalmcr,  Ko- 
mulmair)  (fort),  S.  Ajmer,  268, 
268  g2. 

Kombhir,  see  Kher. 

Koraulmair,  see  Kombhalmer. 

Konbhfi,  b.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  94. 
179. 

Konedhupour,  see  Gidhanr. 

Kondi  Koliyat  (var.  Gondi  Lakiyat) 
(port),  8.  Gujarat,  245. 

Kopa  Chhit,  s.  Ghazipur,  8.  Allahi- 
bid,  90, 162. 

Kora,  see  Korarah. 

Kora,  s.  Gh  ora  ghat,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Kora  (var.  Korarab),  b.  Kora,  Allaha- 
bad, 90, 157  g 10.  167. 

Koridi,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 

Korahyar,  see  Kohbar. 

Kora i,  8.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah,  112, 199. 

Korarah  (var.  Korah)  (sarkar),  s.  Al. 
lahabad,  90, 160, 167. 

Korarah  (Dastur),  s.  Korarah.  S- 
Alahabid,  90. 

Korarah  (Haveli),  s.  Korarah,  8.  Al- 
lahabad, 90. 167. 

Korath,  8.  Mahor,  8.  Barar,  236. 

Korha,  8.  Giwil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Korhar,  b.  Kakmb,  8.  Barar,  235. 

KorS,  me  Hagan  pur  K. 

Kori,  s.  Mandeswar,  8.  Malwah,  208. 

Korinar,  8.  Naghar,  8.  Gujarat,  244. 

Korinar  (port,  shrine),  8.  Gujarat, 
246,  259. 

Korinar,  s.  Sorath,  S.  Gujarat,  258. 

Korkhatri  (var.  Gorkhatri)  (shrine), 
8.  K4bul,  404,  404  a 6. 

Korori,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Malwah,  202. 

Ko8,  8.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 

Kosa,  s.  Fat^ibad,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

ivosada,  see  Gobinda. 

Kosah  Nag,  see  Kuthar. 

Kosampaltah,  8.  Telinganah,  8.  Ba- 
rar, 237.  [274. 

Kosianah,  s.  Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 

Koson  (oar.  Kunra,  Karson,  Kurson, 
Kursoon),  8.  Karrah,  8.  Allahabad, 
90, 168. 


Kosri,  8.  Pathri,  8.  Barar,  236* 

Kot,  see  Chatar  K. 

Kot,  see  Chiriya  K. 

Kot,  8.  Hohtas,  8.  Bahar,  157. 

Kota,  (var.  Kotah),  8.  Ranthambhor, 
8.  Ajmer,  102, 217  g 2,  268  g 1,  275, 
275  g.  6.  See  Kofi. 

Kotah,  275  g 6. 

Kofdes,  s.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  144. 

Kotgir  (var.  Karkot,  Garkot),  s.  Te- 
linganah, 8.  Barir,  237. 

Kothal,  s.  Narnilah,  8.  Barar,  234. 

Kothi,  8.  Beth  Jilandhar,  8.  Lahor, 
317. 

Kothi  Bari  (oar.  K.  Tiri),  s.  Ghora- 
gbit,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Ko^hi  Tari,  see  Kothi  Biri. 

Kothiya,  see  Kalingae  K. 

Kothli,  s.  Narnalah,  8.  Barar,  234. 

Kothri  (oar.  Kolhari),  8.  Sonargaon, 
8.  Bengal,  139. 

Kbtia  (oar.  Kutii),  s.  Kora,  8.  Allah- 
abad, 90, 167. 

Kotiana,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 

Kotihar  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  358,  358  g 2. 

Kotipali  (village),  S.  Barar,  228  g 6. 

Kotiya,  see  Nakarchal  K. 

Kotiya  (oar.  Kota),  see  Sadkiohal  K. 

Kot  J£asim  * All,  s.  Rewari,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  293.  # 

Kotla,  8.  Karrah,  8.  Allahabad,  90, 
168. 

Kotlah,  8.  Bari  Daab,  S.  Labor,  319. 

Kotlah,  8.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Lihor, 
317. 

Kotlah  (oar.  Kuhana),  s.  Gorakhpur. 
8.  Audh,  93, 175. 

Kotlah,  8.  Tijarah,  S.  Agra,  96,  193. 

Kotlahar,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  La- 
hor, 317. 

Kotli  (village),  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
347  g 3. 

Kotli  Parawah,  see  Kotri  Parayah. 

Kot  Potli,  s.  Narnofc  8.  Agra,  97, 
194.  ^ 

Kotputli  (village),  8.  A#ra,  182. 
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Kotra,  s.  Bikaner,  S.  Ajmer,  278. 

Kotra,  s*  Rohtas,  S.  Bahar,  157. 

Kofcrah,  s.  Mando,  6.  Malwah,  112, 
207. 

Kotri  (Sarkar),  S.  Malwah,  112. 

Kotri  Parayah  (ear.  K.  Baranah, 
Kaunri  Paranah,  Kotli  Parawah), 
(Sarkar),  S.  Malwah,  209. 

Kotri  Parayah,  8.  Kotri  Parayah,  S. 
Malwah,  209. 

Kot  Salbahan  (ear.  Kot  Salbahan),  8. 
Badaon,  8.  Dihli,  104,  289. 

Kotwili,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal,  131. 

Kotwali,  s.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  140. 

Kounry  Paranah,  see  Kotri  Parayah. 

Kowai  (ear.  Kuai,  Kewai),  8.  Allah- 
abad, 89, 161. 

Kowtry  Beranah,  see  Kotri  Parayah. 

Koyakhai  (river),  127  g 1. 

Kozrah,  s.  Mungher,  8.  Bahar,  155- 

Kranj  (ear.  Kasranj,  Kiranj,  Kami j), 
s.  A^madabad,  8.  Gujarat,  253. 

Krokala,  8.  (Tattah)  Multan,  344  g 2. 

Kuai,  see  Kowai. 

Kuch  (country),  8.  Bengal,  117,  121. 

Kuhan  (river),  S.  Labor,  323, 323  g 8. 

Kuhana,  see  Kotlah. 

Kuhram,  see  Khoram. 

Kuli  Bazar  (Jorpuri),  s.  Ghoraghat, 
8.  Bengal,  136. 

Kuller  Kaher,  see  Kaldeh  Kehar. 

Kullu  (country),  2*J1  g 4,  310,  310  g 4. 

Kulzum,  see  Tel  £. 

Kulzum,  Egyptian,  (country),  121. 

Kumahner,  see  Kombhalmdr. 

Kumaon  Hills,  278. 

Kumaog  (Sarkar),  8.  Dihi,  105,  280, 
289. 

Kumhari,  8.  Nagor,  s.  Ajmer,  102, 
277. 

Kunar,  see  Kator. 

Kunar  river,  8.  Kabul,  405  g 1. 

Kunch,  see  Kunj. 

Kundarki,  see  Kandarki. 

Kundoj,  8.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  j 
276.  J 

Kunduz  (coJmray),  220  g 5,  399  g 3. 


Kuner,  8.  Kabul,  392,  392  g 2,  392 
g 4. 

Kunj  (ear.  Kunch),  8.  Irij  S.Agra,  96, 
188. 

Kagra,  see  Kdsdn. 

Kuywar  Partab,  8.  Udner,  8.  Bengal, 
130. 

Kuram,  see  Karhatba  K. 

Knrram,  river,  398  g 6,  401  g 2. 

Kursi,  8.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 178. 

Kurson,  see  Koson. 

Kurukehetra  (lake),  S.  Dihli,  281, 
282,  283,  284,  313  g 2 (24). 

Kush,  see  Hindu  K. 

Kushan  (valley),  Kabul,  400  g 1. 

Kushk  Nakhod,  s.  Kandahar,  8. 
Kabul,  398. 

$utabpur,  s.  Ma^mudabad,  8.  Bengal, 
133. 

Kntanah,  s.  Dihli,  8*  Dihli,  104,  287. 

Kufbpur,  see  Mahakanghat. 

Kutliar  ear.  Kausar,  Kantsar,  Kosah 
Nag)  (Bpring),  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Ka- 
bul, 362,  362  g 3. 

Kutia,  see  Kotia. 

Kutiya  Gunir,  8.  Allahabad,  176  n 2. 

Kuwarpnr,  8.  Tajpnr,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

Kyampur,  see  Lakhi  K. 

J^yampur,  s.  Mandeswar,  8.  Malwah, 
208. 

Kyar,  see  Kahar. 

L 

Labdar,  s.  Kashmir,  378. 

Lachmah-kul  (river),  s.  Kashmir, 
355. 

Ladak  (ear.  Ladakh)  (country),  118 
g 2,  351  g 2,  409  g 3. 

Ladkher,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barar,  235. 

Ladon,  8.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 

L4du  (ear.  Lawed),  s.  Sylhet,  8. 
Bengal,  139. 

Lad  war  i,  see  Kadwari. 

Lahari  Bandar  (ear.  Bandar  Lahari), 
(port),  8.  Tattah,  336,  336  g 1. 

Lahari  Bandar,  8.  Tattah,  8.  Multan, 
339. 
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LAharpur,  s.  KhairAbad,  8.  Audh,  93, 
177. 

Laharpur,  s.  Raisin,  S.  Malwah,  112, 
199. 

Lahaud  (car.  LahAwad),  8.  Rantham- 
bhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 

Labor  (oar.  Lohawar)  (city),  S.  LA- 
hor,  180  o 5,  303,  304,  306,  310, 
312,  318,  326  b 1,  327,  390. 

Labor  (Dastur),  s.  LAhor,  8.  Labor, 

110. 

Labor  {var,  BAri  DuAb)  (SarkAr),  8. 
LAhor,  110,  318. 

Labor  (Sdbah),  110, 110  b 2, 116,  281 
B 4, 304,  310,  316  b 1,  326,  326  b 2. 

Lahrpur  (or  Mu^ammadpur),  s. 
BijAgafh,  8.  MAlwah,  206. 

LabubAti,  s.  Kalamb,  BarAr,  236. 

Lakbanpur,  s.  Munghir,  8.  BabAr, 

166. 

LakhAwat  {var,  Lakiawat),  s.  Sewis- 
tAn,  8.  Tattah  (MultAn),  340. 

Lakbi,  see  DipAlpur  L. 

Lakbi,  see  Lakkhi. 

Lakbi  (oar.  KhokharAin  L.),  s.  Di- 
pAlpur (Beth  JAlandhar  DuAb),  8. 
Multan,  113,  332. 

Lakhi  ‘Alampur  {var.  ‘Alampur),  s. 
DipAlpur,  (B  i r dn-i- Pan  j ad),  8.  Mul- 
tAn, 113,  333. 

Lakhf  BA1A  Bhoj  {var.  BAbA  B.,  s. 
DipAlpur  (Beth  JAlandhar  DuAb), 
8.  MultAn,  113,  332. 

Lakbi  Chahni,  {var.  Cbahni),  s.  Di- 
pAlpur, (BAri  DuAb),  8*  MultAn, 
113,  332. 

Lakhi  Jangli  (oar.  Jangal),  s.  DipAl- 
pur Birun-i-Panjnad),  8.  Multan, 
113,  333. 

Lakhi  Kabulah,  see  Kabulab  Lakhi. 

Lakbi  KalnArki  (oar.  KalnAki  L.), 
s.  DipAlpur  (Bctb  JAlandhar  DuAb), 
8.  MultAn,  113,  332. 

Lakhi  l£iyAmpur  ( var.  J£iyAmpur,  L.), 
s.  DipAlpur  (Beth  JAlandhar  Duab), 
8.  MultAn,  113,  332. 

Lakbi  LosfAni,  see  Lakbi  YusfAni. 


Lakbi  LoskAni,  see  Lakhi  YusfAni. 

Lakhi  Ra^imabad  (oar.  Ra^imAbAd), 
8.  DipAlpur  (BAri  DuAb),  8.  Mul- 
tan, 113,  332. 

Lakbi  YusfAni  (oar.  L.  LosfcAni,  L. 
YuskAni,  L.  LosfAni),  s.  DipAlpur, 
(Beth  JAlandhar  DuAb),  8.  MultAn, 
113,  332. 

Laki  YuskAni,  see  Lakhi  YusfAni. 

Lakhnau  (city),  8.  Audb,  178. 

Lakhnau  (Dastur),  8.  Audb,  93. 

Lakhnau  (Haveli),  s.  Lakhnau,  8. 
Audh,  94,  179. 

Lakhnau  (SarkAr),  8.  Audb,  98, 177. 

Lakhnau ti  (town),  122, 148. 

Lakbnauti  (or  JannatAbAd)  (SarkAr), 
8.  Bengal,  131. 

Lakbnauti  (or  Gaur),  s.  Lakbnaute, 
8.  Bengal,  131. 

Lakbnauti,  s.  SahAranpur,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  292. 

LakhnAr,  see  Lakbnesar. 

Lakhnesar  (oar.  Lakbner),  s.  GhAzi- 
pur,  8.  AllahAbAd,  90, 162. 

Lakhnor,  s.  Racbnau  DuAb,  8.  La- 
bor, 321.  [290. 

Lakhnor,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 

Lakhnor  (Dastur),  s.  Sambhal,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  290. 

LAkhri,  s.  Ranthambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102, 275.  # 

LakiAwat,  see  LakhAwat. 

LakiyAt  see  Kondi  KoliyAt. 

Lakkhi  (hills),  8.  Tattha,  337,  337  a 2 
337  b 4. 

Lala  Koal  (or  Pohru),  river,  8. 
Kashmir,  363  a 1. 

Lalandar  (village),  8.  KAbul,  404. 

Lalang  (oar.  Nalang,  Talang,  Lclang), 
s.  Khandes,  S.  KhAndes,  222,  222  b 
4,225. 

Lallatpur,  s.  Chanderi,  8.  Malwah, 

201. 

LAlsangi,  s Beth  JAlandhar,  8. 
LAhor,  317.  * 

LamghAn,  (country),  ^^Cabul,  405, 
405  b 1,  405  b 3,  406. 
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Lamghanat,  see  Lamghan. 

Lang,  see  Hatiyar  L. 

Langafa  Tiyar,  (tw.  Langah  Siyar), 
8.  Sindh  Sagar  Duab,  S.  Labor, 
324. 

Laniyan,  s.  Ma^mucUbad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Lanji,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwah,  200. 

Lanka,  313  u 2 (49),  371  u 6. 

Lanka  (islet),  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul, 
364  al. 

Lapoti,  8.  Narnol,  S.  Agra,  97, 194. 

Lar,  8.  Kashmir,  S.  Kibul,  363,  390. 

Laroalah  ( var . Karwalah),  a.  Chan- 
deri,  S.  Malwah,  203. 

Lashkar,  (var.  Lashkarpur),  8.  Lakh- 
nan,  S.  Andh,  94, 179. 

Lashkarpur,  see  Lashkar. 

Laskarpur,  s.  Barbakdbdd,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Lassa,  (city),  409  a 3. 

Lathi,  s.  Grohilwara,  S.  Gujarat,  244. 

Lathi,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  269. 

Launda,  8.  Hajkan,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tan), 310. 

Launkohal,  s.  Ma^mudabad,  8.  Beng- 
al, 133. 

Lavapur  (city),  8.  Kashmir,  381. 

Lawari,  see  Tewari. 

La  wed,  see  Ladu. 

Lekin  Kherah,  8.  £attah,  8.  Multan, 
340. 

Lelang,  see  Lalang. 

Lemora  Banwa,  see  Lemora  Batwa. 

Lemora  Batwa  (var.  Lemora  Banwa), 
s.  Sora$h,  8.  Gujarat,  268. 

Leswah  (var.  Lfsvr&b),  s.  Sambhal,  8. 
Dihli,  106,  290. 

Lidar  (river),  8.  Kashmir,  369  & 1, 
359  & 2. 

Limri,  s.  Jhalwarah,  8.  Gujarat,  242. 

Liswah,  see  Leswah. 

Little  Cutch  (Kachh),  S.  Gujarat, 
260. 

Little  Kabul,  sef  Kabul,  Little. 

Little  Tibet,  3^,  360, 364. 

Lodi  (var.  LSnQ  (river),  195  q 3.  . 


Logar,  (river)  8.  Kabul,  404  o 2. 

Loghar,  8.  Kabul,  8.  Kabul,  406, 
408  o 2,  411. 

Lohara,  see  Yunt  L. 

Lohara  8.  Dandes,  8.  Khandes.  225. 

Lohari,  s.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  267. 

Loharwarah,  8.  Banthambhor,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  275. 

Lohawar  (city),  see  Lahor. 

Lohi  Dheri  (uar.  Loi  dheri),  &,  Jalan- 
dhar, 8.  Lahor,  110,  317. 

Loidheri,  see  Lohi  Dheri. 

Lolor,  s,  Jech  Duab,  8.  Lahor,  322. 

Loydah,  8.  Banthambhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102, 275. 

Loni,  see  Kodi. 

Loni,  see  Suni. 

Lorakh  (ear.  Norsk h,  Niirek,  Gorak), 
8.  Bahroch,  S.  Gujarat,  266. 

Losdah,  s.  Bohtas,  8.  Labor,  110. 

Losfani,  see  Lakhi  L. 

Loskani,  see  Lakhi  L. 

Lowaikoh  (vwr.  Lowarikoh),  s.  Bija- 
garh,  8.  Malwah,  206. 

Lowarikoh,  see  Lowaikoh. 

Lowdy,  see  Kddi. 

Lower  Tibet  (country),  118. 

Lucknow,  see  Lakhnau. 

Ludhianah,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  106, 
278,  296,  310. 

Luhgdon,  s.  Pathri,  8.  Barar,  236. 

Luhgdon,  8.  Telinganah,  8.  Barar, 
237. 

Luliand,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  268. 

Luliyanah  (var.  Bauliana),  s.  Gohil- 
warah,  8.  Gujarat,  244. 

Lunar,  s.  Mahkar,  8.  Barar,  230. 

Luni  (var.  Loni),  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
104,  288. 

LurUtan  (country),  413  o 2. 

Lusigan,  see  Bdsikdn. 

M 

Machhamd  (island)  b.  Kashmir,  8* 
Kabul,  364. 

Machharhaf$ab,  b.  Khairabad,  8. 
Audh,  93,  177. 
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MAchhata  (var.  MAljikta),  s.  Jalesor, 
S.  Orissa,  142. 

Machhipur  (var.  Machbiwara  Sirhind, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  296,  310. 

MachhiwArah,  s.  Sirhind*  S.  Dihlii 
296,  310. 

Macbhukanta,  s.  Jh  Aiwa  rah,  S.  Guja- 
rtit,  242. 

Machiapora  (pargana),  s.  Kasmir,  S. 
Kabul,  365  o 2. 

Mach  in,  see  MahAchin. 

Madan  Ban  a r as  (now  ZamAniyah),  s. 
•GhAzipur,  S.  AllahAbAd,  90,  162. 

MadAran  (Haveli),  r.  Madaran,  S. 
Bengal,  141. 

MadAran  (SarkAr),  S.  Bengal,  116, 
125, 141. 

MadAriya,  s.  Chitor,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
274. 

Madarodra,  see  NAdiirah. 

Mader,  S.  KAbul,  400  a 1. 

MadhariyA,  s.  Khalifatabad,  S.  Beng- 
al, 134. 

Madbkher,  see  Makat  M. 

Madhodiya,  s.  MahmudAbad,  8,  Beng- 
al, 133. 

Madhol,  s.  TelingAnah,  S.  Barar,  237. 

Madhona,  see  Badhona. 

Madhopur  (village),  8.  GujarAt,  246 

0 6. 

Ma^iaon,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Madikurug  (SirkAr),  8.  BarAr,  236. 

MadnAwAti,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

MAdrudrah,  see  Nadurah. 

Madul,  s.  BAjkAn,  8.Tattah  (MultAn, 
340. 

Magadha,  313  u (51). 

Magatpur  (var.  Makashpnr),  s.  GhorA- 
ghAt,  8.  Bengal  136. 

Maghar,  see  Mangbar. 

MaghArkah  (pass),  see  Damghar. 

Maglor,  see  Manghor. 

Magora,  s.  Satgaon,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Mah,  s.  Allahabad,  8.  Allahabad,  89, 
161. 


MahAchin  (var.  MAchiii)  (country), 
118, 118  o 2. 

MahAdeo,  see  Mul  M. 

Mahadeva  (mountain),  S.  Kashmir, 
350.  [203. 

Mahadpur,  g.  Chanderi,  8.  Malwab, 
Mahadra,  see  MabandrdA. 
MahadwArah,  s.  GodhrA,  8.  Gujarat, 
258. 

Mabaeeb  (var.  MahAich),  s.  ChunAr, 
8.  AllahAbAd,  90,  165. 

MahAgAoy,  see  Mangaop. 

MabAicb,  var.  MabAech. 

MabAkAngbAt  (var.  Kutbpur),  s.  Ja- 
lesar, 8.  Orissa,  143. 

Mal^al,  see  Kk  M. 

Ma^al,  see  Kali  M. 

Mahanadi  (river),  126,  127  o 1. 
Maband,  s.  Multan  (Birun-i-Panj- 
nad),  S.  MultAn,  331. 

Mahandra,  see  MabandrdA. 
Mabandrah,  see  BAj,  M. 

MabandrdA  (var.  Mahadra,  Malumd- 
ra),  s.  Sora$b,  S.  Gujarat,  244. 
Mahanth,  see  Metth. 

Mabaranthoi  s.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh, 
93. 

Mabasror  (var.  Mahror),  s.  Parsaror 
(Racbnau  DuAb),  8.  LAbor,  110, 821. 
Mahauli,  see  Maboli. 

MahawA,  s A gt4!  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 
MahAwan,  see  MahAwa. 

Mahen  (var.  Mabir),  s.  Narnalah,  S. 

Barar,  234. 

Mabend,  see  Mandab. 

Mabendri  (river),  8.  GujarAt,  239, 
250,  253. 

Mahenteh,  see  Metth. 

MahAr,  s.  BahAr,  8.  BahAr,  154. 
Mahes,  s.  DipAlpur  (Raohnau  DuAb), 
8.  MultAn,  333. 

Mabesar  (var.  Cboli  Mabesar),  s. 

Mando,  8.  Malwah,  112,  206. 
Mabesarpur,  s.  MahmiidabAd,  8. 

Bengal,  133.  \ 

Mabes  MAndal,  s.  iSWffatAbad,  8. 
Bengal,  134. 
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Mahewah,  s.  Jodbpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276. 

Mahgaog,  s.  Mahor,  S.  Barar,  286. 
MAhihatti,  s.  Satgaop,  S.  Bengal, 
141. 

MahijAl,  s.  Sonargaog,  S.  Bengal, 

139. 

Mahikanta  (State),  S.  Gujarat,  260 

»2. 

Mabim  (port),  S.  Gujarat,  248. 
Mahinagar,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
181. 

Mahir,  see  Mahen. 

Mahkar  (SarkAr),  8.  Barar,  230,  237. 
Mahkar,  s.  Mahkar,  S.  Barar,  237. 
Mahkarabad,  8.  Barar,  228. 

MahlA,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr,  167. 
Mahland,  s.  Shari fabad,  8.  Bengal, 

140. 

Ma^mudabad  (tract),  128. 
Ma^imudabad,  s.  A^madabad,  8, 
Gujarat,  268. 

Ma)unddab4d  (Sarkar),  8,  Bengal, 
123, 132. 

Ma^mudAbAd  (town),  S.  Gujarat,  241. 
Ma^mudpur,  8.  Barbukabad,  S.  Beng- 
al, 137. 

Mahmud  ShAhi,  s.  Mabmudabad,  S. 
Bengal,  188. 

Mahoba  {par.  Mahoba),  8.  Kalinjar 
8.  Allahabad,  90, *66, 167  g 2. 
Mahoi,  s.  Bijagarh,  8.  Malwah,  206. 
Mahoi  (ear.  Mawai),  s.  Chunar,  8.  Al- 
lahabad, 90, 166. 

Maholi,  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 183. 
Maholi  (ear.  Mahauli),  s.  Gorakhpur, 
8.  Audh,  93, 175. 

Maholi,  s.  Irij,  8.  Agra,  96, 188. 
Mahon,  (ear.  Mahson),  s.  Taj  pur,  8. 
Bengal,  186. 

Mahonah,  8.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Mahor  (ear.  Mahur)  (fort),  8.  Barar, 
228,  280. 

MAhor  (Sirkar #3.  BarAr,  285. 

MAhdr  (eor.^plhaor,  (Mahur),  s.  Ma- 
hor, S.  Barar,  280,  236. 


MahresA,  s.  KhalifatabAd,  8.  Bengal* 
134. 

Mahror,  me  Mahasror. 

Mahror,  8.  Bari  DiiAb,  8.  LAhor,  819. 

MAhrot,  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  278. 

MAhsamand,  s.  Raisin,  8.  MAlwah, 
112, 199. 

Mahsi,  s.  ChampAran,  S.  Bahar,  155. 

Mahson,  see  Mahon. 

Mahum  Anagah  (canal),  S.  Kabul, 
404. 

Mahur,  see  MAhor. 

Mahwah  {poor.  Mowa),  s.  Surat,  S. 
Gujarat,  257. 

MahwAri,  s.  Chunar,  S.  AllahAbad, 
90, 165. 

Maidan,  s.  Kabul,  8.  Kabul,  402,  412. 

MaigAon,  see  Mangaon. 

Maimand  (town),  L.  KandahAr,  395. 

Majahid,  see  Koh  M. 

Majhaon  (ear.  Majhiwan),  s.  Korah, 
S.  AllahAbad,  90, 167. 

Majhaulah,  see  Manjholah. 

Majhaura,  see  Majhora. 

Majhawan,  see  Majhaon. 

Majhora,  s.  Champaran,  S.  Bahar, 
155. 

Majhora  (ear.  Majhaura),  s.  Jaunpur, 
S.  Allahabad,  89, 164. 

Majhwarah,  8.  Chunar,  8.  Allahabad, 
90, 165. 

Majlol  Ghazipur  (ear.  Malot),  8.  Mul- 
tan (Birun  i Panjnad),  8.  Multan, 
831. 

Major!  (fort),  8.  Bhadrah,  S.  Orissa, 
143. 

Matam,  see  Aish  M. 

Makand,  see  I£hot  M. 

Makandari,  see  Balandari. 

Makaahpar,  see  Magatpur. 

Makat  Badhker,  see  Makat  Madhker. 

Makat  Madhkher  (ear.  Makat  Badh- 
khAr),  s.  PAthri,  8.  Barar,  286. 

Makbulabad,  8.  Bahroch,  8.  Gujarat, 
266. 

Maker,  8.  SAran,  S.  Bahar,  166. 

Makhad  (town)  S.  MultAn,  402  g 3. 
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Mikhiilali,  s.  Sind  Sigar  Ddtb,  S.  ] 
Labor,  824. 

Makhiyi,  s.  Mihmudabid,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Makhorf,  see  Ding  M. 

Maktn,  see  Nagin. 

Makorgaon,  g.  Fathabid,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

M&kraed  (var.  Bakraed,  Biri),  g. 

Lakhnan,  8.  Andh,  94, 179. 

Makriin,  s.  Lakbnante,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Maktonnpnr  (town)  S.  Multin,  326 

g.  1. 

Maknma  see  Bakoya. 

Mai,  see  Medni  M. 

Mai  P (fort),  s.  Ohanderi,  S.  Milwah, 
201. 

Malabar  (country),  123  g.  4. 

Mattbil,  s.  Kberlah,  8.  Barar,  233. 
Malichdr,  s.  Kumaon,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Malahmi  (var.  Mnlhani,  Malhi),  s. 

Tirhut,  8.  Bab*r,  157. 

Mtriiir,  8.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal,  136. 
Malandari  (pass),  see  Balandari. 
Malirnah,  s.  Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Maliwah,  s.  Lakhnan,  S.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Malbori,  s.  Kilamb,  8.  Barar,  235. 
Milchhata  (var.  Maljikta),  s.  Jallsar, 
8.  Orissa,  143. 

Mildah  (district),  129  n.  6. 

Maldah,  s.  Bator,  8.  Bator,  154. 
Mildah,  s.  Lakhnanti,  S.  Bengal,  132. 
Mildah  (Haveli)  s.  Lakhnanti,  S. 

Bengal,  132. 

Miler,  see  Milner. 

Milgaon,  see  Tilgiog. 

Malhaipnr,  s.  Saharinpnr,  L.  Dihli, 
292. 

Malhani,  see  Malahmi. 

Malhi,  see  Malahmi. 

Mali,  see  Sihu  M. 

Malid,  (var.  Milna),  8.  Gujarit,  242. 
Malfgiog,  see  Mangiog.  [131. 

Miligion,  s.  Lakhnanti,  8.  Bengal, 

9 


I Malihibad  (var.  Malikhibid),  s. 
Lakhnan,  8.  Andh,  94, 179. 

Malik,  see  Anwar  M. 

Malikhibid,  see  Malitobid. 

Malikpnr,  s.  Shall  fatabid,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

Malikpnr,  s.  Kol,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

Malfkpur,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gnjarit,  259. 

Malik  Bonj,  see  Malkand  Baj. 

Malik  Shih,  s.  Biri  Dnib,  S.  Lihor, 
319. 

Maljah,  s.  Tattah,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 
tan). 340. 

Maljikta,  see  Milchhata.  [137. 

Miljipdr,  8.  Barbukabid,  8.  Bengal, 

Malkimad  (var.  Melnnga,  Malkand), 
(fort),  8.  Ehindes,  224. 

Malkind,  see  Malkimad. 

Malkand  Baj  (var.  Malkand,  Sher 
Khan,  Malik  Ranj,  Malik  Bikh), 
(pass),  s.  Swit,  S.  Kibnl,  392. 

Malkipur,  s.  Namilah,  8.  Barir,  234. 

Milkhir,  s.  Giwil,  S.  Barir,  233. 

Malkusah,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96, 
185. 

Milna,  see  Malia. 

Milner  (var,  Milir),  s.  Sirhind,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  296. 

Milof,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barir,  234. 

Maldt,  see  Majlol  Gbizipdr. 

Malot  (var.  Alhipdr  M.),  s.  Beth 
Jalandhar,  8.  Lihor,  317. 

Mal6t,  s.  Sindh  Sigar  Duib,  S. 
Lihor,  325. 

Malotrii  Kediri,  s.  Rohtas,  (Jech 
Duab)  8.  Lihor,  110,  322. 

Milwah  (Sdbah),  112,  115,  166  g.  2, 
169, 179, 181, 195,  213,  214,  214  g. 
1,  215,  217,  218,  219,  219  g.  1,  220, 
221,  222,  227  g.  2,  229,  239,  251, 
261,  305  g.  2,  308,  309,  335, 415. 

Malwarah  (t?ar.  Talwarah),  s.  Ku- 
mion,  8.  Dihli,  289. 

Mamdrah,  see  Dihi  M. 

Minah,  s.  Giwil,  8.  mr,  232. 

Minakpatan,  s.  Kata^S.  Orissa, 
144. 
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313  q.  2 (9). 

M&nasarowar  (lake),  310  Q.  2.1 

Manaurabad,  aee  Muz6b6d. 

Man£wali,  see  Burkah  M. 

ManAwarah,  s.  Man  do,  S.  Malwah, 
112,  207. 

Manawi,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Manbah  (var.  Maina,  Maner),  s. 
Gttwil,  8.  Barir,  233. 

Manchur  (lake),  s.  Tattha  (Multin), 
338. 

Mandah,  b.  Ahmadabad,  S.  Gujarat, 
253. 

Mandah  (nor.  Muh^nd),  s.  Tirhut, 
8.  Bah&r,  157. 

Mandal  (fort),  S.  Ajmer,  268. 

Mandal,  s.  Chitor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  268, 
274. 

M4n^a1,  S.  Gujarat,  242. 

Mandala  (var.  Mandela),  (town),  150 
n.  1. 

Mandalgarh,  s.  Cbitor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  274. 

Mandalghat,  s.  Madaran,  S.  Bengal, 
141. 

M6ndan,  s.  Nadot,  S.  Gujarat,  254. 

Mandaurah,  see  Mandiwarah. 

Mandauthi,  see  Mindothi. 

M&ndav  (hills),  S.  Gujarat,  245  q 6. 

Mandawar,  s.  Agn*  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Mandawar,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 
192. 

Mandawar,  s.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Mandawarah  (var.  Mandiurah),  s. 
Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Mandiwarah,  s.  Bijagarh,  S.  Malwah, 
206. 

Mandawi,  see  Sakhet,  M. 

Mandawi,  s.  Sitgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
141. 

Mandeh,  see  Sanas,  M. 

Mandehah,  see  Sonasi,  M. 

Mandela,  see  M&ndala. 

Mandesar  (qp?  Maroaor),  s.  Mande- 
sar,  8.  Malwah,  208. 


Mandesar  (var.  Marosdr,  Mandesaor, 
Mardsor,  Mandsor)  (Sirkar),  S. 
Malwah,  208. 

Mandessor,  see  Mandesor. 

Mandgion  Karar,  8.  Panar,  S. 
Barar,  233. 

Mandhal,  8.  Saran,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Mandhali  8.  Dipalpur  (Bari  Duab), 
S.  Muhan,  332. 

Man^hotah,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  S. 
Labor,  317. 

Mandi,  see  Sakhet  Mandawi. 
Mandi&ho  (var.  Martthu),  8.  Jaun- 
pur,  S.  Allahibad,  89,  164. 

Manila,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  M41wah,  200. 
Mandia  (var.  Gar^a,  M.),  S.  Malwah, 
195. 

Mandla £r  (sirkar),  S.  Agra,  190. 
Mandlaer  a,  Man$laer,  8.  Agra,  190. 
Man<Jlah,  8.  Gorakhpur,  S.  Audh, 
93, 175. 

Mandni  (var.  Mandri),  s.  Hajkan,  S. 

Tattah  (Multin),  340. 

Mando  (var.  Mindu)  (Sirk4r),  S.  Mal- 
wah, 112,  206. 

Mando  (var.  Mandd)(oity),  8.  Mando, 
S.  Malwah,  112, 196,  207,  219  o L 
Mando i (var.  Mandoli,  Manduri),  8. 

Kherlah,  S.  Barar,  233. 

Mandoli,  see  Mandrfi. 

Mandor,  8.  Ajmer,  271  9 7. 

Mandothi  (var.  Mandiuthi),  s.  Dihli, 
8.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

Mandriur,  a.  Kabul,  8.  K4bul,  406, 
411. 

Mandri,  see  Mannni. 

Mandsor,  see  Mandesar. 

Mandu,  8.  Malwah,  196,  251  e 1. 
Mantjwah,  g.  Gorakhpur,  S.  Audh, 
93, 175.  [244. 

Mandwi,  8.  Gohilwarah,  8.  Gujarat, 
Mandwi,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  259. 
Manlr,  see  Manbah. 

| Maner  (village),  150, 151. 

: Mangah,  8.  Kherlah,  S.  Barar,  234. 
Mangala,  see  Manghlor  (8.  Kabul). 
Mangala  (village),  8.  Lahor,  315  q. 1. 
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Mangalpdr,  & Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Manikpur,  s.  Manikpur,  S.  Allaha- 

MangaJsi, see  Manglasi. 

bad,  90, 165,  170. 

Mingaon  (var.  Maigaon,  Maha- 

Manikpur  (Qaveli),  s.  Manikpur,  8. 

gaoy  Maligaon),  s.  Narnalah,  S. 

Allahabad,  90,  165. 

Barar,  234. 

Manivedaka,  313,  g 2 (25). 

Mangatwdlah,  see  Mankatwalah. 

Manjar,  s.  Tattah,  8.  Tattah  (Mul- 

Manghar, var.  Maghar),  s.  Gorakh- 

tan), 340. 

pur,  S.  Audh,  93, 175. 

Manjarkhdr,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  233. 

Mngjhi,  3.  Saran,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Manjhaulah,  see  Manjholah. 

Manglasi  Naipur  (var.  Mangalsi),  s. 

Manjholah  (var.)  Manjhaulah),  s. 

Audh,  S.  Audh,  93, 174. 

Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Mgnglaur,  see  Manglor. 

Manjrud,  s.  Khandes,  8.  Khandes, 

Mangli,  Jech  Ddab,  8.  Lahor,  322. 

225. 

Mauglort  s.  Basim,  8.  Barar,  235. 

Manka  (var.  Malka,  Medka),  see  Banj, 

Manglor,  var . Mangrol,  Maglor, 

M. 

Manalor),  s.  Gawil  8.  Barar,  233. 

Mank^walah  (var.  Mangatwalah), 

Manglor),  s.  Naghar,  8.  Gujarat,  244. 

8.  Lahor  Rachnau  Duab),  8.  Lahor, 

Manglor,  var . Manglaur),  s.  Saha- 

110,  321. 

ranpur,  8-  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Mankoknor  Sialkot,  8.  Sialkot  (Rach- 

Manglor,  8.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  247, 

nau  Ddab),  8.  Ldhor,  110. 

259. 

Mdnkot  (var.  Mdnkot),  8.  Siilkot, 

Manglor  (var.  Mung-kieli,  Mangala, 

(Rachnau  Duab),  S.  Lahor,  110, 

Mangora,  Manglora),  s.  Swat,  S. 

321. 

Kdbul,  391,  391  u 7. 

Manmani  Singh,  s.  Baroha,  8.  Ben- 

Manglora, see  Manglor  (S.  Kabul). 

gal,  138. 

Manglor,  var . Margrol)  (port),  S. 

Manoharnagar,  s.  Nagor,  S.  Ajmer, 

Gujarat,  (246,  259. 

102,  277. 

Mangora,  \see  Manglor  (S.  Kabul). 

Manoharpur,  a.  Sonargaon,  8.  Ben- 

Mangorghat, s.  Khalifatabad,  8.  Ben- 

gal, 139. 

gal,  134. 

Manohar  Shahi,  s.  Sharifabad,  S. 

Mangotlah,  s.  Agra  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 

Bengal,  140.  m 

Mangrlj,  s.  Ahmadabad,  S.  Gujarat, 

Manroa,  a.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar  154. 

250,253. 

Man  Samali  8.  Barbakabad,  8.  Ben- 

Mangrol, see  Manglor. 

gal  137. 

Mangror,  s.  Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer, 

i Mansawal,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8. 

102,  275. 

Lahor,  316  » 2,  317. 

Mangrdr,  s.  Rohtas,  S.  Bahar,  U7. 

Mansdrah  (fort  and  town),S.  Multan, 

Manhalah,  3.  Bhakkar,  S.  Multan, 

1 327,  327  ji  3,  336  u 4.  [296. 

334. 

Manfurpur,  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105, 

Manikdari,  see  Narangwari. 

Manth,  see  Metth. 

Manikdrug  (fort),  S.  Barar,  230. 

Mar  (river)  s.  Kashmir,  355,  355  & 1. 

Mahihatti,  s.  Satgaoy,  S.  Bengal, 

Marghadrah,  s.  Nadot,  S.  Gujarat, 

141. 

254. 

Manikpdr  (Sirkar),  S.  Allahabad,  90, 

Mard,  see  Bagh  M. 

164. 

Mara,  see  Pati  ka  M.^ 

Manikpdr,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 

Marahrah,  see  Marha^^. 

132. 

Maraj,  see  Marraj. 
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MarAli,  s.  Sindh  SAgar  DdAb,  S. 
LAhor,  825. 

Marat,  s.  Sialkot  (Rachnan  Duib), 
S.  Uhor,  110. 

Mara  wall  (oar.  Maroli),  s.  Surat,  S. 
Gujarat,  257. 

MardAnpdr,  8.  Hintjiah,  8-  MAlwah, 
207. 

Mardsor,  see  Mandesar. 

Marg,  see  Mol  M. 

Marga,  (var.  Naranga)  8.  Tirhut,  S. 
Bahar,  157. 

Marg  Mdl,  see  MAI  Marg. 

MArharah  (Das tor)  s.  Rol,  8.  Agra, 
97. 

Marharah  (var,  Marahrah),  s.  Kol,  S. 
Agra,  97, 186. 

MariAhu,  see  MandiAhd. 

Markandan,  8.  Na§irpur,  S.  TAttah 
(MultAn),  841. 

Maroli,  see  Marawali. 

Marosor,  see  Mandesar. 

Marot,  s.  Multan  (Birun  i Panjnad), 
S.  MultAn,  331. 

MarrAj  (oar.  MarAj,  Meraj)  8.  Kash- 
mir, S.  KAbul,  365,  368,  868  o 1. 

Martand,  see  Matan. 

Maru  Adwin  (oar.  Maru  Wardwan), 
s.  Kashmir,  S.  KAbul  358,  358  u 1> 
369. 

MaVufdebh,  s.  MalftnddAbAd,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Maru  Wardwdn,  see  Maru  A^win. 

Marwar  (country),  8.  Ajmer,  226,  u 1, 
268,  270,  271,  271  u 1,  271  o 7. 

MAsad,  (oar.  Basad),  s.  Kherlah,  S. 
Barar,  238. 

MasaddAbAd,  s.  Armada  bad,  S.  Gu- 
jarAt,  258. 

Masa'ddAbad,  s.  Ajmer,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  273. 

Masa‘udAbAd,  8.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli  104, 
288. 

Mas<}hA,  s.  Banbukabad,  S«  Bengal, 
i87.  m 

Masdi,  s.  Mwgher,  S.  BahAr,  155. 

Maseng&n,  see  Masenkan. 


Masenkan  (oar.  Masengan),  8.  Sir- 
hind,  S.  Dihli,  105,  296. 

Mashtang  (oar.  Mastang)  8.  Kanda- 
har, 8.  KAbul,  897. 

Masjid  Andar  KhAni,  (oar.  Andar- 
khAnf),  8.  GhoraghAt,  8.  Bengal* 
186. 

Masjid  Husain  ShAhi  s.  GhoraghAt, 
S.  Bengal,  136. 

Masjidpur,  s.  Mungher,  8.  Bahar, 
155. 

Masnadpur,  s.  Fat^iAbad,  8.  Bengal, 
182. 

MasodhA  (oar.  Modha),  & BahAr,  8. 
BahAr,  154. 

Massouah  (town),  121  u 4. 

MastAn,  see  Jdi  Pul  i M. 

Mastang,  see  MastAng. 

Maswani  (oar.  Maswali,  MastuvAni), 
8.  KAbul,  898. 

MatalhAmah  (village),  b.  Kashmir,  8, 
KAbul,  862. 

Matan  (oar.  Martand),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
KAbul,  858,  858  o 4,369. 

Matar,  see  BAer. 

MAtargAo^'s.  PAthri,  8.  BarAr,  236. 

MathurA  (oar.  Mattra,  MuthurA),  & 
Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 181, 183, 185  o I, 
248,881. 

Matilah,  8.  MultAn  (Bari  DdAb),  8. 
LAhor,  329. 

Matiyari,  s.  SatgAo^,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Mattu,  see  KaryAt  M. 

Mau,  see  KhAnkhat  M. 

Mau  (town),  8.  Allahabad,  158. 

Mau,  s.  BAri  DdAb,  8*  LAhor,  319. 

Mau,  s.  BayAnwan,  8.  Agra,  189. 

Mau,  8.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad,  89, 
164. 

MAudhA,  (oar.  Modha)  s.  KAlinjar, 
8.  Allahabad,  90, 166. 

Mauh,  see  Moj. 

Maukri,  see  Makri. 

Mawai,  see  Mahoi. 

MawAri,  see  SAir  ul  M. 

Mayapur  (town),  8.  Dihli,  312  o 4. 

Mecca  (city),  859  q.  2. 
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Medarah,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  269. 
Medni  Mai,  s.  SAtgaon,  8*  Bengal, 
141. 

MAdnipur,  s.  Jalesar,  8.  Orissa,  143. 
Meerut,  see  Merath. 

Meghna  (river),  8.  Bengal,  116  & 3. 
MehAr,  s.  Sonargao^,  8.  Bengal,  189. 
Mehraunah,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Mehrkol,  s.  Sonargaoy,  8.  Bengal, 
139. 

MehwAsf  (estate)  8.  Khindes,  261  a 3. 
Mekrin,  8.  MultAn,  326, 836, 343,  344, 
344  u 2. 

Mekri  (oar.)  Mengri,  Maukri),  s. 
Parsaror  (RachnAu  DdAb),  s. 
LAhor),  8.  LAhor,  110,  321. 

Mtigarh  (fort),  8.  BarAr,  228. 

M^lgafh,  s.  Narnalah,  8.  Barar,  229, 
284. 

Melkdr  (port),  8.  Gujarat,  269. 

Mllsi,  s.  JAlandhar,  8.  Labor,  110, 
317. 

Melunga,  see  Malkamad. 

Men^bab  (Karyat  M.)  s.  Jaunpdr,  S. 

AllahAbAd,  89, 164. 

Mengri,  8.  RachnAu  Duab,  8.  Labor, 
821. 

Meo,  see  Barodah  Meo. 

Meraj,  see  MarrAj. 

Mirath  (Dastur),  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli, 
104. 

Mirath  ( var . Mirath,  Meerut),  a. 

Dibli,  8.  Dibli,  104,  288. 

Mirath,  8.  NAgor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Mesdali,  see  Hesoli. 

MAtth  (ear.  Manth,  Mabantb,  Mahaen- 
teb,  Seth),  8.  MAhor,  8.  Barar, 
236. 

Mewa  Ma^al,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Mewar  (country),  8.  Ajmer,  220, 
221  o 2,  268,  268  u 4,  269,  270. 
MewAt  (country),  307. 

MiAlA,  see  PatAla. 

MiAnah,  8.  Cbanderi,  8.  Malwah,  203. 
MiAnah,  s.  Soratb,  8.  Gujarat,  269. 


Miani  (var.  M.  Nuriah,  M.  Nurbah, 
M.  Nurtab,  M.  Nurinah),  s.  Jalan- 
dhar, 8.  LAhor,  110,  317. 

Micbni  (village),  8.  LAhor,  311  q.  3. 
Midnapur  (district),  126  n.  1. 

Mihman  Sbahi  (var.  Sherpur,  Serpur 
Morcbab),  8.  Baroba,  8.  Bengal, 
188. 

Mihman  ShAhf,  a.  MahmudAbad,  8. 
Bengal,  188. 

Mibran  (Indus),  river,  323,  327, 
327  o.  1,  336  &.  4. 

Mina  bAg,  see  MinabAk. 

MinabAk  (var*  Mina  BAg),  s.  MadAran, 
8.  Bengal,  141. 

MinigAoti  (var.  MungAoti),  s.  Chan- 
deri,  8.  MAlwah,  203. 

Miral,  8.  GodhrA,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 
MirAnpur,  s.  Fat^abad,  8.  Bengal,  132. 
Mirath,  see  Merath. 

Mir  Khan,  see  Thanah,  M.  K. 
MirkhAni,  s.  Kandahar,  8.  Kabul, 
398. 

Mirpur,  s.  Matnnud-abad,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Mithila,  313  g.  2,  (41). 

Mittu,  see  I£ariyAt  M. 

Miyan  Chang,  see  Bamian  C. 

Miydn  SbAu,  see  Banian  Chang. 
Modha,  see  MasocUiA. 

Modha  (village),  S.  Allahabad,  160. 
Modha,  s.  KAlinjar,  8.  AllahAbAd,  90. 
Modi,  8.  Hin<Jiah,  8.  Malwah,  207. 
Modihat,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Modi  Mafcal,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Modipur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Moghulistan  (country),  220  &.  5. 
Mohan,  see  Ali  M. 

Mohan  (IslAmpur),  a.  Chitor, 
8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Mohan,  s.  Lakhnau,  Ik  Audh,  94,  179. 
Mohmund  (country),  Jwtabul,  401 Q.  1. 
Mohsamand  (var.  AOmsamand),  e. 
Baisin,  8.  Malwah,  112, 199. 
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Mphun  (town),  Gujardt,  251  u-  1- 
Moljwah,  (var.  Mowa),  (port),  8- 
Gujarat,  247,  247  q.  5,  259. 

Mohwah  (var.  Mowa),  s.  Sorath,  S. 
Gujarat,  259. 

Mohwah,  s.  Walak,  S.  Gujarat,  244. 
Moj,  g.  Multan  (Birdn  i Panjnad), 
(var.  Mauh),  8.  Multan,  330  q,  1, 
331. 

Mdjpor,  s.  Alwar,  S.  Agra,  96,  192. 
Molghar,  s.  Sulaimanabad,  S.  Bengal, 
140. 

Mol  Marg  (var.  Marg  Mol),  s.  Eam- 
garh,  S.  Barar,  237. 

Momedanah  {var.  Mumidanah),.  s. 

Ranthambhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  275. 
Mongarta,  see  Fathpur  M. 

Monghyr,  see  Mungher. 

Mongdna,  see  Monkona. 

Mongrah  (Parganah)  8.  Allahabad, 
91,  92. 

Monjpdr,  s.  Pattan,  S.  Gujarat,  254. 
Monkona  (var.  Mongona),  s.  Alwar. 
8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Montgomery  (district),  329  ij.  6,  330 
0. 1,  322  o.  4. 

Moodkee,  see  Mddki. 

Mooleir,  see  Muler. 

Mora  (town),  S.  Gujardt,  250. 
Mordnah,  8.  Bijagarh,  S.  Malwah, 
206.  • 

Moraoo,  a.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  94, 
179. 

Mordsah,  s.  A^madabad,  8.  Gujarat, 
253. 

Morbi  (var.  Morli),  8.  Gujarat,  242. 
M6rbi,  s.  Sorath,  S.  Gujarat,  242, 
259. 

Morchah,  see  Serpur,  M. 

Morli,  see  Morbi. 

Mdrwah,  8.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  157. 
Morwdrah,  a.  Pattan,  S.  Gujarat,  254. 
Mowa,  see  MahWah. 

Mowa,  see  Mohwah. 

Mu'azzampdr#  a.  Sonargaoy,  8. 
Bengal, 

Mubdrakabad  (city),  308  Q.  3. 


Mubarak  Ajiyal,  8.  Bar  oh  a,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Mubarakpur,  see  Mubarikpur. 
Mubarikpur  (var.  Mubarakpur),  s. 

Alwar,  S.  Agra.  96, 192. 

Mubarikpur  (Dastdr),  s.  Alwar,  8. 
Agra,  96. 

Mddusar,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Mddki  (var.  Moodkee),  (town),  8- 
Lahor,  326  a*  2. 

Mughalpdr,  8.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli, 
290. 

Mubabbatpur,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Mubammadabad,  a.  Ghazipur,  8. 

Allahabad,  90, 162. 

Mubammadabad,  s.  Kalpi,  8.  Agra, 
97, 184. 

Mubammaddbad,  s.  Jaunpur,  8. 
Allahabad,  89,  164. 

Mubammad  Bari,  Ddkrao,  s.  Bachnau 
Ddab,  8.  Lahor,  321.  [110. 

Muhammadot,  s.  Haibatpur,  8.  Lahor, 
Mubammadpur,  see  Lahrpur,  M. 
Mubammadpur,  s.  Jalandhar,  8. 
Lahor,  110,  317. 

Mubammadpur,  a.  Sarangpur,  8. 
Malwah,  204. 

Mubammadpur,  8.  Sulaimanabad,  8. 
Bengal,  140. 

Mubammadwat,  s.  Dipalpur  (Birun-i- 
Panjnad),  S.  Multan,  333. 

Muhend,  see  Mandah. 

Muhim,  s.  Hisar  Firuzah,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  295. 

Muhim  (Dastdr)  s.  Hisar  Firuzah,  8- 
Dihli,  105. 

Mub^anpur,  see  Mubsinpur. 
Mubsinpdr  (var.  Mubsanpur), 
Korah,  8.  Allahabad,  90,  167. 
Mu‘izzuddinpur,  8.  Lakhnauti,  S. 

Bengal,  132. 

MujaHid,  see  Koh  M. 

Mukand,  see  KhohM. 

Muktesar,  see  Garh  M. 

Muler  (rat.  Mulher,  Mooleir),  (forty 
8.  Gujarat,  251,  251  &.  2. 
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Mnlher,  eee  Malm*. 

Mul  M&h&deo  (town),  8.  Gujarat,  246» 
Mai  Mafaddeo,  s.  Naghar,  8.  Gujardt. 
244. 

Mdltai,  a.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar 
222  g.  5,  233. 

Multan,  s.  Multan  (Bari  Ddab),  S. 
Multdn,  326  g.  1,  326  g.  2,  327,  327, 
1,  327  a-  3,  329,  334  g.  6,  335,  386, 
339  g.  1. 

Multan  (Haveli),  8.  Multan  (Bari 
Dddb),  8.  Multan,  329. 

Multan  (Sirkar).  8.  Multan,  328. 
Multan  (Sdbah),  113,  113  g s.#  114, 
115,  218, 218  g.  2,  305,  307,  308,  310, 
325,  325  g.  2,  326  g.  1,  326  g.  2*  327, 
329,  329  g.  3,  329  g.  6,  334.  335,  339, 
346,  388  g.  L 

Mdmiddnah,  $ee  Momedanah . 
Munalore,  see  Manglor. 

Mdnddkaohh,  8.  Khalifatdbdd,  8. 
Bengal,  184. 

Muncjgdchhd,  s.  Satgaou,  8.  Bengal 
141. 

Mdndi,  8.  Dipalpur,  8.  Multan,  113. 
Mundoury,  see  Manddi. 

Muner,  a.  Bahdr,  8.  Bahdr,  154. 
Mungdoti,  s.  Chanddri,  8.  Malwah, 
203. 

Munghir  (Monghyr),  s.  Mungher,  8. 
Bahdr,  155. 

Mungher  ( var . Mongbyr,  Mungir), 
(Sirkdr),  8.  Bahdr,  152,  154. 
Mungir,  sae  Mungher. 

Mung  Kiel!,  see  Manglor  (S.  Kdbul). 
Mdngra,  s.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahdbdd, 
164. 

Munja-pattana  (town),  215  g.  2. 
Mdrjbi,  8.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  233. 
Murree  Hills,  823  n.  5. 

Murree  (town),  847  g.  8. 
Mustafa-dbdd,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  296. 

Muthura,  see  Mathura. 

Muttra,  see  Mathura. 

Mdsabad,  (var.  Maftaurabad),  s. 
Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 


Mnz*£ta*bad,  8.  Gujardt,  246. 
Muzaflhfrdbdd,  s.  SaMranpur,  S. 
Dihli,  105,  292. 

Muaaffarpdr,  a.  Satgaou,  8.  Bengal, 
141. 

Muzaffar  Shahi,  b.  Shari‘fabod,  8. 

Bengal,  140. 

Myna,  see  Manbah. 

N 

Nabdh,  (var.  Banah),  a.  Bari  Ddab, 
S.  Lahor,  319. 

Nabiya  (var.  Nipa),  8.  Sulaimdndbdd, 
8.  Bengal,  140. 

Nabrdn,  fee  Nat  ran. 

Nachangdog,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barar, 
285. 

Nadapur,  see  Ndnddpur. 

Nadarbar,  fee  Nazarbdr. 

Naddiya  (var.  Nodiya,  Nodi),  s.  Sdt- 
gdou,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Nadhi,  fee  Gdthi,  N. 

Nadi,  fee  Barad,  N. 

Nadi,  fee  Kdli,  N. 

Nadinah  (var.  Naginah),  §.  Sambhal, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Nadiyd  (town),  8.  Bengal,  140  g.  5, 
6,148. 

Nadon  (town),  303  g.  1. 

Ndddt  (var.  Nanddd),  (Sirkar),  S. 

Gujarat,  251,  2*1  g.  1,  3,  254. 

Nddot  (haveli),  8.  Ndddt,  S.  Gujarat. 
254. 

Ndddrah  (var.  Ndnddrah,  Maddrodra. 
Madroodreh),  s.  Narndlah,  S. 
Barar,  234. 

Nagar,  see  Manohar,  N. 

Nagar,  s.  Bantharabhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 

Nagara,  see  Nagarahdra. 

Nagarahdra,  (var.  Nagara),  8.  Kdbul, 
405  g.  1. 

Nagarkot  (city),  8.  Ldhor,  312. 

Nagarkdt,  387.  - 

Naghar  (var.  BdkhW,  (Sirkdr),  8. 

Gujardt,  244. 

Naghinah,  fee  Nadinah. 
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Naghr  (ea r.  Naghz),  b.  Kibul,  S. 

Kabul,  398  o.  6,  399, 401,  412. 
Naghz,  tee  Naghr. 

Nagin  (ww.  Makin),  s.  Sulaiminibad, 
S.  Bengal,  140. 

Naginah,  see  Nadinah. 

Naginin,  s.  Tijirah,  S.  Agra,  96,  193. 
Nagor,  see  Pikdr. 

Nagor  (Haveli),  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Nigor  (ear.  Hadauti),  (Sirkir),  8. 

Ajmer,  102,  241,  270,  271,  276. 
Nigdr,  s.  Madaran,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Niger  (ear.  Nagorwath),  8.  Nagor,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Nigsari,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarit,  259. 
Nahajaun  Bitor,  s.  Ghorighit,  8. 

Bengal,  136.  192. 

Nihargajh,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 
Nihat,  8.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 
Nahrwalah,  see  Pattan. 

Nahtaur,  see  Nahtor. 

Nahtor  (var.  Nahtaur),  s.  Sambhal, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  291. 

Niigio^,  s.  Kalamb,  8.  Barir,  235. 
Naigun  (var.  Negun),  s.  Jannpur,  8* 
Allahabad,  89, 164. 

Naipur,  see  Manglasi,  N. 

Naipur,  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  174. 
Naipur,  s.  Hijipur,  8.  Bahir,  155. 
Niiri,  s.  Sulaiminibid,  8.  Bengal, 
140.  • 

Najrio,  s.  Kibnl,  8.  Kibul,  406,  407 
0. 1,  411. 

Nakar  Binki,  s.  Mafcmudibid,  S. 
Bengal,  133. 

Nakarchil  Kotiyi,  8.  Mafpnddibid, 
8.  Bengal,  133. 

Nakhat,  fee  Pafci,  N. 

Nakhdd,  see  Knshk,  N. 

Na^lesar,  s.  Fatfcibid,  8.  Bengal,  132. 
Nakddar,  s.  Beth  Jilandhar,  8.  Lihor, 
110, 317. 

Nakor,  see  Nukdr. 

Nakrddah,  see  Nakrdh. 

Nakroh  (ear.  Makrod&h,  Nakrotah), 
s.  Beth  Ji|pidhar  Duib,  8.  Lihor, 
317. 


Nakrotah,  see  Nakrdh. 

Nala,  see  ‘Asi,  N. 

Nila  Khattar,  s.  Sindh  8igar  Duib, 
8.  Libor,  323  6. 

Nalang,  fee  Lalang. 

Nftlchah  (ear.  Na'lchah),  8.  Mando,  8. 
Milwah,  112,  207. 

Naldai,  b.  Ma^mddibid,  8.  Bengal, 
133. 

Nalipiti,  313  o.  2,  (43). 

NamdS,  see  Sayyadpur,  N. 

Namorhi,  s.  Nagarbir,  8.  Milwah, 
208. 

Nanakwiri,  see  Nirangwari. 

Niniman,  8.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96, 
185. 

Ninautah  (ear.  Nanoth),  8.  Sahiran- 
pur,  8.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Nandahra,  s.  Ghorighit,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Nandanpur,  8.  Bohtis,  (Sindh  8igar 
Duib),  8.  Lihor,  110,  325. 

Nindipur  (ear.  Niwipdr,  Nidipur, 
Navipur,  Nadapdr),  s.  Mihor. 
8.  Barir,  286. 

Nandir,  s.  Pithri,  8,  Barir,  236. 

Nandgion  Pith,  s.  Giwil,  8.  Barir, 
233. 

Nandipnra,  813  ft.  2,  (48). 

Nanddd,  see  Niddt. 

Nanddn,  s.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Lihor, 
317. 

Ninddrah,  see,  Niddrah. 

Nangalwiri,  8.  Bijagarh,  8.  Milwah, 
206. 

Nangenhar,  see  Niknihil. 

Nangnihir,  see  Niknihil. 

Nankal,  s.  Beth  Jilandhar,  8.  Lihor, 
317. 

Nannor,  s.  Bohtis,  8.  Bahir,  157. 

Nanoth,  see  Nanautah. 

Napta  (ear.  Bini),  (river),  8.  Barir, 
228. 

Narienpdr,  8.  Sonirgion,  8.  Bengal, 
139. 

Nariinah,  a.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
273. 
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Nardinpdr  (var.  Kandhdr),  s.  Jaldsar, 
8.  Orissa,  148. 

Naranga,  see  Marga. 

Narangwari  (var.  Nanakwdri,  Manik- 
dari,  Tdnekbari),  s.  Kherlah,  S. 
Bardr,  238. 

Narbadah  (river),  (var.  Narbada),  150, 
150  o.  1,  195,  197,  204,  205,  207, 
224  o.  2,  239,  243,  251  g.  3,  255. 
Narhan,  see  Barhan. 

Narhar,  see  Deold  Narhar. 

Narhar,  see  Narharah. 

Narharah  (var.  Narhar),  s.  Narnol, 
8.  Agra,  97,  194. 

Narhat,  s.  Bahdr,  S.  Bahdr,  154. 

Nari,  see  Kalambuh,  N. 

Nariad,  s.  A^madabdd,  8.  Gujardt, 
258. 

Nariad,  s.  Sdrat,  8.  Gujardt,  257. 
Narmadd,  313  g.  2,  (29). 

Narmal,  s.  Telingdnah,  8.  Bardr,  230, 
237. 

Narmodar  Bhattarchdraj,  see  Par- 
modar. 

Narnalah  (fort),  (var.  Barndlah,  Pdr- 
naldh),  8.  Bardr,  229,  268,  268  g.  6. 
Narnalah  (Sirkar),  8.  Bardr,  234. 
Narnalat  (fort),  8.  Barar,  228. 

Ndrnol  (Dastdr),  8.  Agra,  97. 

Narnol  (hill),  8.  Agra,  182. 

Narnol  (Haveli),  s.  Narnol,  8.  Agra, 
97, 194 

Narnol  (Kasba),  s.  Narnol*  8.  Agra, 
97  194 

Narnol  (Sirkar),  8.  Agra,  97,  182, 
193. 

Naroli,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 

291. 

Narooli,  s.  Sdrat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 
Narorpanj,  see  Narwar. 

Narot,  s.  Sialkot,  8.  Labor,  110. 

Narsi,  8.  Bdsim,  8.  Barar,  235. 

Nardni,  see  Baroli. 

Narwan  (var.  Naran),  s.  Chunar,  S. 
Allahabad,  90. 

Narwar  (mr.  Narorpanj),  (Sirkar),  8. 
Agra,  96, 189,  195. 

10 


Narwar  (Haveli),  s.  Narwar,  8.  Agra, 
190. 

Ndrwl,  8.  Sindh  Sdgar  Dddb,  8. 
Lahor,  325. 

Nasak  (t?ar.  Nasang),  s.  Sharifdbdd,  8. 

Bengal,  140. 

Nasang,  see  Nasak. 

Nasang,  s.  Sulaimdndbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
140. 

Nashipdr  (var  Ujain),  s.  Mahmuda- 
bad,  8.  Bengal,  133. 

Nafibi,  s.  TJdndr,  8.  Bengal,  180. 
Na§ibpur,  s.  Udndr,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Ndsik  (district),  S.  Barar,  228. 
Nasirabdd,  s.  Khdndes,  S.  Khandes, 
225. 

Na§irdbad,  s.  Manikpur,  8.  Allaha, 
bad,  90,  165. 

Na§ratdbad,  s.  Ghordghat,  8.  Bengal- 

135. 

Na§rat  Ajiydl,  s.  Bdzohd,  8.  Bengal, 
188. 

Na§rat  Shdhi,  Bdzohd,  8.  Bengal, 
637, 138. 

Nasrat  Shdhi,  s.  Ma^muddbdd,  8. 
Bengal,  133. 

Nathupur,  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allahabad, 
89, 164. 

Natil  (var.  Tanil,  Tabsal,  Batsal, 
Bansanil,  Bambal),  s.  ]£andahar, 
S.  Kabul,  394,  &4  g.  3. 

Natrdn  (var.  Nabrdn),  8.  Sharifdbdd, 
8.  Bengal,  140. 

Natrang,  s.  Nadot,  8.  Gujardt,  254. 
Naugam,  s.  Sdrangpur,  8.  Mdlwah 
204. 

Naugdon  (var.  Nowgong),  s.  Alwar, 
8.  Agra,  96, 192. 

Naugdon,  s.  Hin<Jiah,  8.  Mdlwah,  207 . 
Naunankal  (var.  Nonangal),  s.  Beth 
Jalandhar,  S.  Ldhor,  110,  317. 
Naupdra,  s.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal, 

136. 

Nauram,  s.  Tirhut,  S^Bahar,  157. 
Nautan,  s.  Tirhut,  S.^Uhar,  157. 
Navanagar  (fort),  Gujardt, 

245  n.  5. 
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Navapur,  me  Nandipur. 

Navasari  (par.  Nosari),  (district),  8. 
Gujarat,  251  n.  2. 

Nawagarh  (Kiliah),  s.  Bharaicb, 
8.  Audh,  93, 176. 

Nawihi,  8.  Rantharabhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,  375. 

Naw&kot,  s.  Sonargaog,  S.  Bengal, 
139. 

Nawali,  8.  Mando,  S.  Malwah,  112, 207. 

Na wan  agar,  8.  Gujarat,  250. 

Nawanagar,  s.  Udndr,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Nawip&ra,  s.  Chatgaon,  S.  Bengal, 
139. 

Ndwipdr,  see  Nandapur. 

Nawari,  s.  Bijagarh,  S.  Malwah,  206. 

Nawasdri  (t jar.  Nosari),  s.  Surat,  S. 
Gujarat,  257. 

Nawi-Bandar,  see  245  n.  6. 

Nawi,  see  Kandi  N. 

Nazar  bar  ( var . Nadarbar  Nandar- 
bdr),  (Sirkar),  S.  Malwah,  195,  195 
g.  1, 197,  208,  251,  251  n.  1. 

■ Nagarbar,  (var.  Nadarbar),  s.  Nazar- 
bar,  8.  Malwah,  197,  208. 

Ndgun,  see  Naigun. 

Nejehly,  see  Nejli. 

Nejlf  (var.  Benjili,  Bedjili,  Nejehly), 
a.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwah,  200. 

Nekerhar,  see  Ndknihal. 

Ndknihdl  (var.  Nlknihar  Nangnihar, 
Nangenhar,  Nekerhar),  s.  Kabul, 
S.  Kabul,  405,  405  g.  1,  405  n.  3, 
411. 

Ndknihar,  see  Ndknihal. 

Nemech,  see  Nimach. 

Neodhanah,  s.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
291. 

Nepal  (country),  172  n.  3. 

Nepala,  313  n.  2,  (8). 

Ndr,  a.  Nadarbar,  S.  Malwah,  208. 

Nia’matpur,  s.  Fat^abad,  8*  Bengal, 
132. 

Nilab,  s.  Sjpdh  Sagar  Duab,  S. 
Lahor,  32 M 

Nilgiri  (td^Nilkar)  (hill),  127. 

Nllkar,  see  Nilgiri. 


Nilnagar,  s.  Tajpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Nildn,  s.  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 

Nim,  see  Betwa. 

Nimach,  (var.  Nemech),  s.  Chitor,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Niman,  s.  Hindiah,  8.  Malwah,  207. 
Nimawar,  s.  Hindiah,  S.  Malwah,  207. 
Nimkha  (var.  Nimkhar),  s.  Khaira- 
bdd,  8.  Audh,  93,  177. 

Nimkhar  (fort),  8.  Audh,  172. 
Nimlah  (mountains),  8.  Kabul,  399. 
Nlmranah,  s.  Rewari,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
293. 

Nimroz  (territory),  8.  Kabul,  414. 
Nimthor,  8.  Gdgron,  8.  Malwah,  209. 
Nipa,  see  Nabiya. 

Nir,  (Parganah),  s.  Gawil,  8.  Barar, 
233. 

N ir,  8.  Madiknrug,  8.  Barar,  236. 
Nitgnon,  see  I£a§bah  Hatgoan. 
Nizamabad,  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Allaha- 
bad, 89,  164. 

Nigarapur  (Sankardal),  s.  Barbara* 
bad,  S.  Bengal,  137. 

Nobat- Lohar,  see  Yunt  Lohara. 

Nobi,  8.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Labor, 

110. 

Nodi,  see  Naddiya. 

Nodiya,  see  Naddiya. 

Nodtlohdra,  see  Yunt  Lohara. 

Nob,  see  Nuh. 

Nokha,  s.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 
Nokosiral  Khafctar,  s.  Sindh  Sagar 
Duab,  S.  Lahor,  325. 

Nolai,  8.  Ujjain,  8.  Malwah,  112, 198. 
Nonangal,  see  Naunankal. 

Nonhera  (var.  Nunhdrah),  s.  Sahar, 
S.  Agra,  96,  195. 

Nonhera  (var.  Ndghdrah)(Dastur,)  s. 

Sahar,  8.  Agra,  96,  195. 
Nonitlowbara,  see  Ydnt  Lohara 
Nonitolohara,  see  Ydnt  Lohara. 
Noorek,  see  Lorakh. 

Noorny,  see  Nurni. 

Norak,  see  Lorakh 
Northern  China,  118  g 3. 

Nosari,  see  Navasari,  Nawasari. 
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Noschhara  (var.  Sultanpour)  (town), 
326  n 1,  2. 

Noseka,  see  Fathpdr  ft. 

Nowgong,  see  Naugaop. 

Nows  her  ah,  S.  Kibul,  347  n.  3. 

Ndh,  (var  Noh),  s.  Kol,  S.  Agra, 
97, 186. 

Nukdr  (var.  Nakor),  s.  Saharanpur, 
S.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Ntimi  (village),  167  ft  1. 

Nundgaon,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  233. 

Nd^iherah,  see  Nonhera. 

Nurbah,  see  Miani  Ndriah. 

Nurgil,  see  Nurkil. 

Ndriah,  see  Miani,  N. 

Nurinah,  see  Miani  Ndriah. 

Ndriya  (var.  Miani,  N),  s.  Beth  Jal- 
andhar, S.  Lahor,  110,  317. 

Ndrkil,  (var.  Nurgil),  s.  Swat.  S. 
Kabul,  392,  392  ft  2. 

Norm  ( var . Noorny)  (or  Sutlej, 
(river),  326,  326  ft.  2. 

Ndrpur,  see  Dahmeri. 

Nurtah,  see  Miani  Ndriah. 

O 

(id  (var.  U'd),  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96, 
182. 

Odhi,  see  Ouddhi. 

Ohind,  s.  Kabul,  404  ft  6. 

()1  (var.  Owl),  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96, 
182. 

Old  Tanda  (town),  8.  Udner,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 129  ft  6. 

Oman  (gulf),  121. 

Onam  (Dastur),  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh, 
94. 

Onam  (var.  Unam),  s.  Lakhnau,  S. 
Audh,  94, 177. 

Opian  (var.  Alexandria  Opiana), 
400  ft  1. 

Opiana,  see  Alexandria,  O,  and 
Hupian. 

Orissa  (Subah),  116, 126, 126  ft  1,  2,  4, 
127  ft  2,  142,  219  ft  1,  311  ft  3,  340 
,„3. 

Orpar,  8.  Bahroch,  S.  Gujarat,  255. 


(5sam  (var.  Adham)  (fort),  S. 
Gujarit,  245. 

Osla,  8.  Munghir,  S.  Bahar,  154. 
Ouddhi  (var.  Odhi),  8.  Agra,  S.  Agra, 
96, 182. 

Oudh,  see  Audh. 

Owl,  see  6l. 

Oxus  (river),  119  ft  1,  327  ft  1,  400  ft  1. 

P 

Pachchham  Dikh,  s.  Katak,  S. 
Orissa,  143. 

Pachham  Bhagd,  8.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar, 
156. 

Pachchham  Donk  (Fort),  s.  Bhadrak, 
S.  Orissa,  143.  [174. 

Pachhamrath,  s.  Audh,  S.  Audh,  93, 
Pachhi  (var.  Bachti,  Batschi),  s.  Tir- 
hut, S.  Bahar,  156. 

Pachlakh,  8.  Saran,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Pachlanah,  (var.  Pachlana),  s.  Kol,  S. 
Agra,  97, 186. 

Pachnor  (var.  Bajmor,  Bajpour),  s. 
Sulaimdnabad,  S.  Bengal,  140, 
140  ft  5. 

Pachorah  (var.  Bangora,  Banjureh), 
8.  Khandee  (Dandes),  S.  Khandes, 
225. 

Pachotar,  s.  Ghazipur,  S.  Allahabad, 
90,  162. 

Pachotar,  s.  Kuma^i,  S.  Dihli,  289. 
Padmati  (river),  S.  Kabul,  365. 
Padmawati  (Granges  river),  120. 

Padri,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Paegah,  see  Karyat,  P. 

Padl,  8.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105,  295. 
Pagdwar  (var.  Sakuar),  s.  Ghoraghat, 
S.  Bengal,  135. 

Paghman  (mountains),  S.  Kabul, 
408  ft  5. 

Pagld  (river),  129  ft  6. 

Pahar,  see  Panj,  P. 

Paharhalah,  8.  Sindh  Sagar  Duab,  S. 
Lahor,  323. 

| Pahari,  s.  Sahar,  S.  AAa,  96,  195. 

! Pahari  (Bhori),  s.  fiJ^hanbor,  S. 
Ajmer,  102. 
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Paharkiah,  s.  Munghlr,  8.  Bahdr, 
156. 

Pahdsu,  s.  K61,  8.  Agra,  97,  186. 
Pahra,  a.  Bahdr,  8.  Bahar,  154. 
Painam  (village)  (Sonargaon),  8. 

Bengal,  124  g 2. 

Pak,  see  Pal. 

Pak&l,  see  Islamabad,  P. 

Pakli  (Sirkar),  8.  lUbul,  347,  365, 
390,  391. 

Pak  or  (vor.  Nagor,  Tagore),  s.  Lakh- 
nauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 

Pdk  Pat  tan,  see  Pattan. 

Pal  (var.  Pak)  (state),  S.  Gujrat,  250, 
250  o 2. 

Pal,  s.  Saran,  8.  Bahar,  155,  222. 

Pdld,  see  Karyat,  P. 

Palaoh,  b.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  153. 
Pdlakwah  (var.  Balukwdh,  Palkwarah, 
Balkwarah,  Palukwah),  s.  Bet 
Jdlandhar  Duab,  8.  Labor,  316. 
Pdlam,  8.  Ba  Duab,  8.  Labor,  319. 
Pdlam,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  286. 
Palar,  see  Batar. 

Palasgarh,  sec  Palashker. 

Paldsghati,  see  Balds  Kathi. 
Palashker  (var.  Palasgarh),  a.  Gdwil. 
8.  Bardr,  232. 

Paldtidh,  s.  Ranthanbor,  8.  Ajmer, 

102,  275. 

Palhanpur,  8.  Pat^n  8.  Gujrat,  254. 
Pali,  see  Karydt  P. 

Pdli,  see  Tali. 

Pdli,  s.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  271, 
276. 

Pali,  8.  Khairabdd,  S.  Audh,  93,  176. 
Pali  (Dastdr,  8.  Khairdbdd,  8.  Audh, 
93. 

Pdlitdna,  see  Palithanah. 

Pdlitdnah,  a.  Walak,  8.  Gujrat,  244. 
Pdlithanah  (var.  Pdlitdna)  Pali 
Thanah,  8.  Sorath,  8.  Gujrdt,  247, 
247  o 2,  258. 

Palkwarah,  see  Pdlakwah. 

Polol  (par.  PaJ^al,  Apelava),  8.  Dihli, 
8.  Dihli^H  179,  278,  278  o 2, 

286,  286  0T 


Palpdrah,  8.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276. 

Pdlukwdh,  see  Pdlakwah. 

Palwal,  see  Palol. 

Palwdrah,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahdr,  156. 
Pdmpur  8.  Kashmir,  8*  Kabul,  356. 
0 3,  357. 

Panabakhi,  see  Bdrsi  Tdnkli. 

Pandh,  see  Derah  Din,  P. 

Pandin,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 191. 
Pandr  (fort),  8.  Bardr,  229. 

Pandr  (Haveli),  8.  Pandr,  8.  Bardr, 
233. 

Pandr  (Sirkar),  Bardr,  233. 

Pdnbahdr,  see  Pdnbihdr. 

Panbihar  (vor.  Pdnbahdr),  8.  XJjjain, 
8.  Mdlwah,  112, 198. 

Panchalgdop,  8.  Pathri,  8.  Bardr, 
236. 

Panchasagara,  313  o 2 (33). 
Panohgrami,  see  Panj  Gardmi,  318. 
Panchnagar,  see  Sidhpur,  P. 
Panchnagar,  s.  Rechndu  Duab,  8. 
Labor,  320. 

Panddg  (var.  Pandarak,  Pandok),  8. 

Bahar,  8.  Bahar,  154. 

Panddrah  (village),  s.  Hi§dr  Firosah, 
8.  Dihli,  294. 

Pandarak,  see  Panddg. 

Pandarhd  (var.  Pandrah),  s.  Benares, 
8.  Allahdbdd,  89, 162. 

Pandok,  see  Panddg. 

Pdndor,  see  Pdndur. 

Pandrah,  see  Pandarhd. 

Pandrdjah,  8.  Tirhoot,  8.  Bahdr,  156. 
Pdndrethan,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
355  o 2,  384  g 1. 

Pdndri,  see  Pondri. 

Pdndur  (vor.  Pandor).  s.  Irdj,  S. 

Agra,  96, 187.  [140. 

Pan<}wah,  s.  Sulaimanabdd,  8.  Bengal, 
Pangdon,  s.  Tdjpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Pangat,  see  Bankaf . 

Pangwan,  see  Begwdn. 

Pangwdn,  see  Bharimau,  P. 

Pangwdn,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 
178. 
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Fanhan,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Pdnhatta,  s.  Sonar gaon,  S.  Bengal, 
138. 

Pauidl,  see  Paniyal. 

Paniala,  see  Batdlah. 

Paniala,  see  Batidlah  Bari. 

Pani  ka  mara,  see  Pdti  ka  mara. 
Pdnipat,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  149  ft 
2, 170  o 6,  285. 

Pdnipat  (Dasfcur),  s,  Dihli,  S.  Dihli* 
104. 

Paniyal  (var.  Panial),  s.  Bafalah  (Bari 
Ddab),  S.  Lahor,  110,  318. 

Panjab,  S.  Lahor,  110. 

Panjab  (district),  246  ft  3,  804,  325 
O 2,  388,  388  o 1,  889,  389  ft  1,  390 

O 1. 

Panjab  (hills),  303  ft  1. 

Panjakora  (ww*.  Panjkora),  311  ft  3. 
Panjal,  see  Pir,  P. 

Panjar,  s.  Narndlah,  S.  Barar,  234 
Panj  Bari  Shdhpur,  S.  Lahor,  110. 
Panjbrdrah,  see  Yej  Brara. 

Panj  ga  rami  (t yar.  Panchgrami),  s. 

Bari  Duab,  S.  Lahor,  110,  318. 
Panjhir  (valley),  S.  Kabul,  399,  399 
B 3. 

Panjhir  ( var . Panjshir  Panchir),  s. 
Kabul,  S.  Kabul,  399  ft  3,  400  ft  1, 
410  ft  1,  411. 

Panjkhand,  see  Partabgafh. 

Panjkora  (district),  S.  Kabul,  891 
ft  7. 

Panjnad,  see  Birun-i,  P. 

Panj  Pahdr,  s.  Gagron,  S.  Malwa, 
209. 

Panjshir,  see  Panjhir. 

Panman  (var.  Bdmdn,  Betmdn  or 
Peman),  s.  Mando,  8.  Malwah,  112. 
Panora,  see  Bdnord. 

Pantasok,  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  355 
0 2,  356  ft  3,  384  ft  1. 

Pantsch  Botaca,  see  Banj  Manka. 
Panwdn,  s.  Sdtgdop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Paftwar,  s.  Beanwdn,  S.  Agra,  188. 
Panwdr.  s.  Bohtas,  8.  Bahdr,  157. 


Paplod  (var.  Biland  Pilod,  Beelowd), 
s.  A^madabad,  8.  Gujrat,  253. 

Paplun  (var.  Bilun,  Bailun,  Pilon), 
s.  Sarangpdr,  8.  Malwa,  203. 

Paranchah,  s.  Beau  wan,  8.  Agra,  188. 

Parang  (town),  S.  Kabul,  411  ft  1. 

Paranpur,  s.  Ma^mddabad,  8.  Bengal, 
133. 

Paranti,  Parantij  ? s.  Afcmaddbad,  8. 
Gujrat,  253. 

Parari,  see  Barf^i- 

Parasha  war,  s.  Kabul,  8.  Kabul,  411. 

Paraspdr  (var.  Paruspur,  Parihasa- 
pura),  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  364, 
364  ft  3,  370. 

Parat  (var.  Bairat,  Birat,  Perdth, 
Beerat,  Berdth),  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra, 
96,  181,  191. 

Pardyah,  see  Kotri,  P. 

Parbadd,  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 

Parbani  (var.  Burree,  Barai,  Parti), 
8.  Pdthri,  S.  Barar,  236. 

Parbat  (var.  Parit),  s.  Ajmer,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Pdrchol,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujrat,  256. 

Pardiyar,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Parhdr  (var.  Parihdr),  s.  Irdj,  8. 
Agra,  96,  187. 

Parhdr,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200. 

Parhdrbdri,  s.  (Jfidzipdr,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 90,  162. 

Parhdrpdr  Jabdi  (var.  Parharpur, 
Jhandi,  Jahdi),  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bdhdr, 
156. 

P&rharpur  Jabdi  (var.  P.  Jhandi, 
P.  Jahdi),  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahdr,  156. 

Parharpur  Jahdi,  see  P.  Jabdi. 

Parharpur  Jhandi,  see  P.  Jabdi. 

Parhdr  Raghd,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahdr, 
156. 

Parihdr,  see  Parhdr. 

Parihdsapura,  see  Paraspur. 

Paristdn,  8.  Kdbul,  347. 

Parit,  see  Parbat.  % 

Parmanand,  s.  Kmlifatabad,  8. 
Bengal,  134. 
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Parmgaoft,  see  Biramgaoft. 

Parmodar  Bhattacharaj  (var.  Nar- 
modar,  B.),  s.  Khali  fatabad, 

S.  Bengal,  134. 

Parnalah,  see  Narnalah. 

Parn4r,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujrat,  257. 

Pafdhi  (var.  Baroi,  Barohi),  s.  Sam- 
bhal,  S.  Dihli,  105. 

Parsandin,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 
178. 

Parsaror  (Sirkar)  (Bechnau  Duab), 
8.  Lahor,  110. 

Parsaror  (wr.  Pasrur),  s.  Rechnau 
Duab,  S.  Lahor,  110,  820. 

Parsotam,  b.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  144. 

Partab,  see  Chand,  P.  Bazu. 

Partab,  see  Salim,  P.  Bazu. 

Part&b-B£zu,  s.  Bazoha,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Partabgafh  (tw.  PanjkhantJ), 
s.  Sylhet,  S.  Bengal,  189. 

Partahkulsy,  see  Barsi  Tankli. 

Parti,  see  Parbani. 

Paruspur,  see  Paraspur. 

Parwan,  S.  Kabul,  399  ft  3,  400, 
400  ft  1,  409  n 1. 

Pasai  (oar.  Bassi),  s.  Munghir,  S. 

• Bahar,  155. 

Pashii  (mountain),  S.  Kabul,  399  q 3. 

Pasbang  (territory),  s.  Kandahar, 
S.  Kabul,  397.  9 

Pasrur,  see  Parsaror. 

Patala  (var.  Batala,  Mi£la,  Shambala), 
s.  Sindh  Sagar  Duab,  S.  Lahor, 
324. 

Pataldeh,  s.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal, 
135. 

Pataiibotra  or  Patna  (city),  246  ft  5. 

Pa^al  Nagari,  S.  Barar,  231. 

Patan,  see  Batan. 

Patau,  8.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  371. 

Patan,  s.  Kherlah,  S.  Barar,  233. 

Patan,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93,  178. 

Patan,  s.  Banthanbhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102, 275.  i 

P&tar,  see  Batap 

Patarrah,  s.  Narnalah,  8.  Barar,  234. 


Pitar  Shaikh  Babu,  s.  Narnalah, 
S.  Barar,  234. 

Pataudhi,  (var.  Pato^hi),  s.  Rewari, 
S.  Dihli,  105,  293. 

Pathan,  (var.  Bethan),  s.  Bari  Duab, 
S.  Lahor,  318. 

Pathrarah,  s.  Munghir,  S.  Bahar,  155. 

Pathri  (Haveli).  s.  Pathri,  S. 
Barar,  236. 

Pdthri  (Sirkar).  S.  Barar,  230,  236. 

Pati,  see  Karan  ja  Bibi. 

Pati,  see  Tali. 

Patialah,  see  Batalah. 

Patiali,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185. 

Pati  ‘Alipur,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96, 
185. 

Pati  Barmak,  s.  Parsaror  (Rechnau 
Duab),  S.  Lahor,  110. 

Pati  Barmali,  see  Pati  Tarmali. 

Pati  Dhinat,  (var.  Piti  Dhinot),  s. 
Jalandhar,  S.  Lahor,  110,  316. 

Pati  Haibatpur,  s.  Bari  Duab, 
S.  Lahor,  110,  318. 

Pati  Hajipur  (var.  Barsi,  H.l 

s.  Chitor,  S.  Ajmer,  102. 

Pati  ka  mara  (var.  Pini  ka  mara), 
8.  Ma^mudabad,  S.  Bengal,  133. 

Pati  Nakhat,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra, 
185. 

Pati  Tarmali  (var.  Pati  Barmali),  s. 
Rechnau  Duab,  S.  Lahore,  320. 

Patiyar,  s.  Bari  Duab,  S.  Lahor,  319. 

Pati  Zafarwal,  s.  Parsaror.  (Rechnau 
Duab),  S.  Lahor,  110,  320. 

Patkabari,  see  Patkamari. 

Patk&mari  (var.  Patkabari,  Banga- 
bari),  s.  Ma^mudabad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Patkehra  (var.  Tekhra,  Tigara,  Tay- 
kehra),  s.  Hajipur,  S.  Bahar,  155. 

Patlad,  s.  A^madabad,  S.  Gujrat, 
253. 

Patman,  see  Betman. 

Patna,  see  Pataiibotra. 

Patna,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  151,  154* 

Patcxjhi,  see  Pataudhi. 

Patora,  see  Batora. 
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P4tri,  S.  Gujrat,  242. 

Pat  tan,  see  Deo  Pattan. 

Pat  tan,  see  Pattan  Somnath. 

Pattan  ( var . Pak  Pattan),  8.  Bet 
Jalandhar  Duab,  S.  Multan,  330  u 
2,  332. 

Pattan  (Sirkir),  S.  Gujrat,  251,  254 
Pattan,  s.  Pattan,  S.  Gujrat,  249, 
254,  262. 

Pattan  (Havel i),  s.  Pattan,  S.  Gujrat, 
254. 

Pattan  Deo,  8.  Sorath,  S.  Gujrat,  246 
n 2,  258,  259. 

Pattan  Somnath,  s.  Sorath,  S.  Gujrat, 

239,  240,  242,  244  245,  246,  246  ft  1 
246  ft  3. 

Patti  l^ajipur,  see  Barsi  H. 

Ptatwah,  see  Batwah. 

Pauaghar,  see  Chtmpandr. 

Paund,  see  Pond. 

Pauni,  s.  Kherlah,  S.  Barar,  233. 
Piwah  (hill),  S-  Gujrat,  256. 

Pawan  Sendh,  see  Bawan  Sendh. 
Pegn  (var.  Chin),  119. 

Pei,  see  Babai. 

Pekin  (city)  (Tatou),  118  ft  3. 

Peman,  see  Panman. 

PenAr,  see  Bi&war. 

Pentapolis  (town),  S.  Bengal,  116 
ft  1. 

Pdpra,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahar,  156. 
Perdth,  see  Parat. 

Perim,  see  Biram. 

Persia  (country),  118  q.  2,  121, 179, 

240,  243,  265,  304  ft  1,  312, 343,  348, 
352,  371  ft  6,  397  a 4 404. 

Persian  Sea,  121. 

Peshawar,  S.  Kabul,  281  ft  1,  311  ft  3, 
324  ft  2,  391  ft  5,  404  ft  6,  411  ft  1. 
Peti,  see  Manglor. 

Phak,  s.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  360,  369. 
Phakar,  see  Bhakar. 

Phali,  s.  Tajpur,  S.  Bengal,  135. 
Phalka,  s.  Satgaon,  S.  Bengal,  141. 
Phanddr,  see  Bhander. 

Phapund,  a.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96, 
185. 


Pbarwaia  (fortress),  8.  Lahor,  323 
ft  5. 

Phuganah,  see  Tandah,  P. 

Phulari,  s.  Sonargaop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Phulia,  s.  Chitor,  S.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Phulnagar,  see  Bhulnagar. 

Phulodhi,  (var,  Bhodhi),  s.  Jodhpur, 
S.  Ajmdr,  276. 

Phulra,  8.  Bari  Du£b,  S.  Lahor,  318. 

Phulwari,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  154. 

Phulwari,  a.  Ghorighat,  S.  Bengal, 
135. 

Phulwari  (tappali),  (Bari  Duab),  s. 
Lahor,  S.  Lahor,  110,  318. 

Phulwari,  s.  Udner,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Piazbari,  see  Piyaabari. 

Pich  (district),  398  ft  6. 

Pigalgaon,  s.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar, 
234. 

Pila,  a.  Khairabad,  S.  Audh,  93,  177. 

Pilod,  see  Paplod. 

Pilon,  see  Paplun. 

Pind  Dadan  Khan,  S.  Kabul,  405  ft  2. 

Pindi,  see  Rawul,  P. 

Pinjarah  (Haveli),  s.  Pinjarah,  S. 
Bengal,  137. 

Pinjarah  (Sirkar),  S.  Bengal,  136. 

Pipalbariya,  a.  Ma^mddabad,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Pipakjol  (fort), 48.  Khandes,  224. 

Pipli,  see  Bibli. 

Pir,  see  Haji  Pir. 

Pir  Panchal,  see  Pir  Panjal. 

Pir  Panjal  (var,  Pir  Pancbdl,  Pir 
Pantsal),  (pass),  S.  Kabul,  347  o 3, 
348,  348  ft  1. 

Pir  Pantsal,  see  Pir  Panjal. 

Piru,  s.  Bohtas,  S.  Bahar,  157. 

Pith,  see  Nandgaoft,  P. 

Piyasbari  (var.  Biarbiri,  Piazbari), 
(reservoir),  S.  Bengal,  123. 

Podhah,  see  Podhb. 

Podhh,  (var.  Podtah),  s.  Jodhpur,  S. 
Ajmer,  102,  276.\ 

Pokal,  8.  Bikandr,  j^^jmdr,  278. 

Pokharan,  s.  Bikandr,  S.  Ajmdr,  278. 
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Pol&h,  s.  Khalifatdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

Poldrhdr,  s.  Barbakabad,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Pond  (oar.  Paund,  Pdnar),  s.  B addon, 
6.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

Pdndri,  (oar.  Pdndri),  s.  Sirhind,  8. 

Dihli,  105,  295. 

Poorgong,  see  Borgaon. 

Poormal,  see  Bdddr. 

Por,  see  Par. 

Porbandar,  see  Pur  bandar. 

Portugal  (country),  124  ft  5. 

Postah,  see  Kabbah,  P. 

Pothh,  see  Puth. 

Potka  (oar.  Punga),  s.  Khali  fata  bad, 
8.  Bengal,  134. 

Potli,  see  Kot,  P. 

Ponrgaon,  see  Borgaon. 

Prabdsha,  313  ft  2 (37). 

Prabhasa  (place  of  pilgrimage),  8. 
Gujrdt,  280  ft  1. 

Prabhas  Kan<J  (spring),  8.  Dihli,  280. 
Pratdpur-Durlabhaca,  s.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  371-5  ft  6. 
Pravarasenapdra,  s.  Kashmir,  8. 

Kabul,  355  n % 356  ft  3. 

Praydga,  313  ft  2 (20). 

Priydg  (Allahdbad)  (town),  158. 
Puhuman,  see  Betmdn. 

Pul-i  Mastan,  see  JWi  Pul-i  Mastan. 
Pdnah,  s.  Kallam,  8.  Bardr,  235. 
Pdnar,  see  Pond. 

Punch  (country),  8.  Kabul,  347  ft  3, 
351  ft  2. 

Punch  (river),  347  ft  3. 

Punga,  see  Potkd. 

Puniyap,  s.  Hi$dr  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
294. 

Punjab,  see  Panjab. 

Punpun  (river),  8.  Bahar,  151. 

Pur,  8.  Ghitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 
Pur  (oar.  Por),  s.  Tijdrah,  8.  Agra, 
96, 193.  * 

Purab  BhaguMi b.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar, 
156. 

Purab  Dikh,  a.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  143. 


Pdrah,  s.  Sdgtdoft,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Purbandar  (oar.  Porbandar)  (port), 
s.  Sorafh,  8.  Gujrdt,  246,  246  ft  2, 
259. 

Pur  Ohhapdr,  s.  Sahdranpdr,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  291. 

Pdrgdon,  see  Bdrgdop. 

Puri  (town),  8.  Bengl,  171  ft  3. 

Puri  (city),  Orissa,  127. 

Puri  (district),  127  ft  1- 

Pdrna  Pdrnd,  Pdrni  (river),  222  ft  5, 
223,  224,  228. 

Pdmiyah  (Sirkdr),  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Pdrniyah  (Haveli),  s.  Pdrniyah,  8. 
Bengal,  134. 

Purushottama  (Puri)  (city),  8.  Orissa, 
127. 

Pusdh  (oar.  Boussa,  Booeeh,  Bdsah), 
s.  Mdhdr,  8.  Bardr,  235. 

Putaleh,  see  Batdlah. 

Puth  (oar.  Pothh),  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
104,  286. 

Puttyaleh,  see  Batidlah  Bari. 

B 

Babdt-i  Balochan,  see  Surhh,  B.-i  B. 

Bachndu  (oar.  Beohnd),  s.  (Bechnda 
Dudb),  s.  Lahor,  S.  Lahor,  110,  320. 

Bachndu  Dudb,  s.  Dipdlpdr,  8.  Multan, 
333. 

Bachndu  Dudb  (oar.  Bechndu  D, 
Bachna  Doab),  (Sirkdr),  8.  Lahor, 
110, 110  ft  5,  319,  826  ft  1. 

Bachnau  Ddab,  s.  Multdn,  8.  Multdn, 
330. 

Badhan,  s.  Pat  tan,  8.  Oujrat,  254. 

Bddhanpdr,  8.  Gujardt,  262 . 

Badjcober  (country),  314  ft  1. 

Bde,  see  Karyat,  B.  Samd. 

Bde  Bareli,  s.  Mdnikpur,  8.  AUahd- 
bdd,  90, 165,  286  ft  4. 

Bde  Bareli  (Dastur),  8.  Mdnikpur,  8. 
Allahdbdd,  90. 

Bae  Bochah,  see  Bdgh,  B.  B. 

Baekamdti  (oar.  Bangamati,  s.  Bagga- 
matty),  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 
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Bde  Keddri,  see  Malot,  B.  R. 

Baendh,  see  Rdeadh. 

Bdepore  (village),  a.  Narnol,  8.  Agra, 
194. 

Bdepdr,  see  Baipdr. 

Baepdr,  s.  Gdgrdn,  S.  Mdlwah,  209. 

Baepdr,  a.  Gwalior.  8.  Agra,  187. 

Bdepdr,  a.  Jaldsar,  S.  Orissa,  142. 

Bdepdr,  s.  Sonargaop,  S.  Bengal, 
188. 

Baepdr  Kanki,  a.  Multdn  (Sind  Sdgar 
Duab),  S.  Multdn,  830. 

Baepdr  Tdtdr,  8.  Saharanpdr,  S. 
Dihli,  106,  292. 

Bdesdh  (ear.  Baeadk,  Baendh),  a. 
Sulaimdndbad,  8.  Bengal,  140, 
140  g 7. 

Baeadk,  see  Rdeaah. 

Bae  Samd,  see  Karyat  Bde,  8. 

Bdgah,  a.  Chanddri,  8.  Mdlwah,  202. 

Baggamatty,  see  Rdekamati. 

Baghd,  see  Parhar,  B. 

Baghdpur  (ear.  Balhdpdr),  a.  Cha- 
nddah,  8.  Allahdbdd,  90, 165. 

Bahhdn,  a.  Tattah,  8.  Multdn,  340, 
340®  3. 

Bahimdbdd,  see  Lakhi,  B. 

Ba^imdbad,  a.  Jalandhar,  8.  Labor, 
110,  316. 

Ba^matdbdd,  a.  Dipdlpdr  (Bet  Jdlan- 
dhar  Duab),  8.  Multdn,  332. 

Bahdt,  a.  Ndgor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Bai,  381. 

Baigaon,  see  Baligdop. 

Bdipdr,  (ear.  Bdepdr),  s.  Kalpi,  8. 
Agra,  97, 184. 

Bai  Sdgar  (lake),  8.  Ajmer,  273  g 7. 

Baiain  (Sirkdr),  a.  Mdlwah,  112, 199. 

Baiain  (Haveli),  a.  Baiain,  8.  Malwah, 
112, 199. 

Bdjabpdr,  a.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290. 

Baja  Mahandrah  (Sirkdr),  8.  Orissa, 
126. 

Bdjdmahendri,  228  g 6. 

Bajaari,  see  Bajori. 

Bdjgar  (village),  8.  Bahar,  152. 
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Rdjgarh,  s.  Bahdr,  8.  Sahar,  154 
Bajhat,  a.  Bhardich,  8.  Audh,  93, 176. 
Bajhdhar,  8.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 188. 
Bdjmahdl  (hills),  8.  Bengal,  116  g 1. 
Rdjmahal  (town),  8.  Bengal,  129  g 6. 
Rdj  Mahandrah  (Sirkar),  8.  Orissa, 
144. 

Rajnagar,  273  n 7. 

Bdjor,  see  Karydt,  B. 

Bdjor,  a.  Madiknrug,  8.  Bardr,  236. 
Bajdr,  a.  Narndlah,  S.  Bardr,  234 
Bdjor,  8.  Teling&nah,  8.  Bardr,  237. 
Rdjord,  a.  Hindi  ah,  S.  Malwah,  207. 
Bajori  (ear.  Rajauri),  a.  Kashmir,  8. 

Kibul,  347  g 2,  387  g 3. 

Bdjpiplah,  8.  Gujardt,  251,  251  g 1,  8. 
Bdjpipla  (hills),  8.  Gujrat,  251  g 2,  3. 
Bajpdr,  a.  Multan,  8.  Multdn,  829. 
Bdjpdr  (villages),  s.  Multdn  (Birdn-i- 
Panjnad),  8.  Multdn,  331. 

Rajpur,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 290. 
Rajpdrpatan,  a.  Bet  Jalandhar  Dddb, 
8.  Ldhor,  317. 

Bdjputdna  (country),  246  n 3,  268  n 4. 
Rajur,  8.  Kdbul,  411  g 1. 

| Bakaa-tal  (lake),  310  g 2. 

Ralgan  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujardt,  258. 
Bdlhupdr,  see  Bdghdpdr. 

Bdligdop  (ear.  Baigaon,  Banygong),  a. 

Kallam,  8.  Barar,  235. 

Bamagiri,  318  g 2A(30). 

Bdmauti,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Rambal  (ear.  Zambil,  Zimbal,  Bat  11), 
(village),  a.  Kashmir,  8.  Kdbul,  361. 
Ramohandpur  (fort),  a.  Jaldsar,  8. 
Orissa,  142. 

Bamchdwand,  see  Bamjaund. 

Rdmdaar  (shrine),  8.  Khandea,  224. 
Rdmgar,  see  Kohbar. 

Ram  gar  h (fort),  8.  Bardr,  228. 
Rdmgarh,  a.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh,  93, 
175.  ’ 

Bamghar,  see  Banghar. 

Bamghar,  (fort),  8.  B«dr,  230. 
Bamghar  (Haveli),  sSftdnghar,  / 8. 
Bardr,  237. 
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Bimjinnd  (Mr.  BimehiwartdX  i. 

Tirhnt,  & B ahir,  156. 

Bimjok,  a.  Kherlah,  8.  Barir,  284. 
BimkdX  a.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  98, 178. 
Banina  (oar.  Khammi),  s JTalisar,  8. 
Orissa,  141. 

Bimdt,  b.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarit,  258. 
Bampili  (city),  8.  Dihli,  282. 

B4mpdr,  8.  Bahir,  8.  Bahir,  154. 
Bimpur(oor.  Telimpdr),  s.  Chitor,  6. 
Ajmer,  102. 

Bimpdr,  b.  8ahiranpdr,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
292. 

limpdr,  (car.  BinpurX  s.  Sorath,  8. 

Gnjarit,  242,  244,  258. 

Bimpdr,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  180. 
Bimri,  #06  Arimrie. 

Ban  (tract),  8.  Gujrat,  249,  249  q 7. 
Ban4,  #ee  Barodah,  B. 

Bind,  #ee  Khohari,  B. 

Banbarpdr,  #00  B&nbirpdr. 

Banbirpdr,  (oar.  Banbarpur),  a. 

Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93,  178. 

Bindir,  #e#  Binif. 

Binir  (oar.  Bindir),  8.  Sdrat,  8. 

Gujarit,  248,  257. 

Bangamati,  #00  Biikimiti. 

Rangarh,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200. 
Ringdiya,  8.  Khalifatibid,  8.  Bengal, 
184. 

Ringhar,  (oor.  Bin^ghar),  (Sirkir),  8. 
Barir,  287. 

Bangpur,  8.  Bengal,  128  a 6,  124 

ftl. 

Bangpur,  a.  Muhin  (Sind  Sigir 
DdibX  8.  Multan,  880. 

Bangtah  (village),  8.  Agra,  180. 
Ranigit  (hill),  404  a 6. 

Ranihit,  a.  Sitgaop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Randd,  s.  Chandiri,  8.  Malwa,  202. 
Rinpdr,  tee  Bimpdr. 

Bantanbhor,  #00  Rantha&bhdr. 
Banthanbhor  (Daetur),  8.  Banthanbor, 
8.  Ajmer,  102. 

Banthanbor  myar,  Banthanbhor), 
(HaveliX  g^Unthanbhdr,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  275. 


Ranthanbhdr  (oar.  RimthanhorX 

(Sirkar),  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 
Bdnwer,  a.  Khandee  (DindesX 
8.  Khandes,  225. 

Banygong,  #00  Baigaon. 

Bio,  066  Sikandar,  B. 

Rapari,  a.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96. 

Bipri,  a.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96, 188. 

Bapti  (river),  175. 

Birf,  a.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahibid,  89, 
168. 

Bin,  a.  Karrah,  8.  Allahibid,  90, 
168.  [166. 
Basan,  s.  Kalinjar,  8.  Allahibid,  90, 
Baakdi  (fortreaaX  a.  Bhadrak, 
8.  Orissa,  143. 

Baapdr,  see  Rinpdr. 

Rasulibid,  176  a 2. 

Basdliyi,  a.  Kanauj,  8.  Milwa,  200. 
Baadlpdr,  #00  Jesar. 

Baadlpdr,  8.  Dipilpdr,  8.  Multin, 
113. 

Baadlpdr,  8.  Fatfeibid,  8.  Bengal, 
132. 

Baadlpdr,  a.  Gorakhpur,  6.  Audh,  96, 
175. 

Baadlpdr,  s.  Nigor,  8.  Ajmer,  106, 
277. 

Bitii  Jatii,  s.  Bewiri,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
293. 

Batangafh,  s.  Beanwiu,  8.  Agra, 
189. 

Batanpdr  (town),  (oor.  Battanpdr),  8. 
Audh,  171. 

Batanpdr,  8.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh,  96, 
175. 

Batanpdr,  a.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200. 
Batanpdr,  a.  Bohtis,  8.  Bahir,  157. 
Rit^.  a.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96, 192. 
Bath,  a.  Kilpi,  8.  Agra,  97, 184. 

Bati,  a.  Hajipdr,  8.  Bahir,  165, 
155  0 3. 

Batil,  see  Rambal. 

Batili  (oor.  Batila),  8.  Kumion, 
8.  Dihli,  289. 

Batlim,  s.  Ujjain,  S.  Milwah,  112, 
198. 
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Ratnah,  a.  Tafctah,  8.  Multin,  340. 

fiatnivaii,  313  ft  2 (41). 

Ratfcanpdr,  see  Rdnpdr. 

Ravi,  see  Deg,  R. 

Ravi  (wr.  Irawati,  Hydraotes). 
(river),  310,  310  ft  1,  311,  312, 
326  ft  2. 

Bawal  Pindi,  324  ft  2. 

Rayet,  8.  Gujarit,  244. 

Rayn,  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 

Rechni,  tee  Rechnau. 

Rechna  (valley),  S.  Labor,  311. 

Reohn4u  Ddab,  see  Rachniu,  D. 

Red  Sea,  121  ft  3. 

Rdg-i  Rawin,  see  Khwajah  R.-i  R. 

Rend  (river),  157  o 10. 

Rdnhi  ( var . Rinhi),  s.  8iilk6t 
(Rechnau  Ddab),  s.  Lahor,  110, 
320. 

Rdnpur  (var.  Raepdr,  Ratfcanpdr, 
Rnttenpoor),  s.  Khindes,  8.  Khin- 
des, 225. 

8.  Rettempour,  (town),  150  ft  1. 

Rewa  K&ntha  (agency),  251  ft  3. 

Rewindhnah,  s.  Ranthanbhor,  8.  Aj- 
mer, 102,  275. 

Rewiri,  s.  Rewiri,  8,  Dihli,  105,  203. 

Rewiri  (Dastdr),  s.  Rewiri,  8.  Dihli, 
105. 

Rewari  (8irkar),  8.  Dihli,  105,  160, 
278,  208. 

Rewasd,  s.  Nagor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Rhotis  (town),  8.  Bahir,  149. 

Riabanah,  see  Riyibanah. 

Ridhpdr,  s.  Giwil,  8.  Barar,  282. 

Rihlapdrah,  see  Khalipira. 

Rihli,  see  Rohli. 

Rinha,  see  Rinhi. 

Riyibanah  (cor.  Riibinah),  s . Iraj, 
8.  Agra,  96, 188. 

Rddahi,  s.  Chanddri,  8*  Milwah,  202. 

Rohankhdr,  s.  Narnalah,  8.  Barar, 
234 

Rohdr&h,  8.  Bean  win,  8.  Agra,  189. 

Rohilkhand,  186  ft  4. 

Rohli,  (wr.  Rihli,  Rndanli),  s.  Go- 
rakhpur, 8.  Audh,  93, 175. 


Rohni,  s.  Munghfr,  8;  Bahar,  155. 

Rohtak,  (Dastdr),  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
104,287. 

Rohtak,  s.  Hifar  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
105. 

Rohtis  (fortress),  8.  Bahar,  152* 

Rohtis  (Sirkar),  8.  Bahir,  157. 

Rohtis,  s.  Rohtis,  8.  Bahir,  157. 

Rohtis  (8irkar),  8.  Lahor,  110. 

Rohtis,  s,  Rohtis  (Sindh  Sigar 
(Ddab),  8.  Lahor,  110,  323. 

Rdn,  8.  Nigor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  277. 

Rdshanpdr,  s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
273. 

Rdbaspdr,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

Ruohadah,  8.  Bean  win,  8.  Agra,  189. 

Rndauli,  see  Rohli. 

Rudauli,  s.  Audh,  S.  Audh,  93, 174 

Rdh,  s.  Bahir,  8.  Bahir,  154. 

Ruknpdr,  s.  Ghorighit,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Rdpar,  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105,  296, 
310. 

Rupari,  s.  Multin  (Birun-i  Panjab), 
8.  Multin,  331. 

Rnpgarh  (fort),  8.  Gujarit,  251  ft  2. 

Rdpnagar,  s.  Rachniu  Ddib,  8.  Libor, 
320. 

Rurki,  s.  Sahiranpdr,  8.  Dihli,  M, 
292. 

Rnttenpoor,  fee  Rdnpdr. 

S 

Sabakbala,  see  Bari,  8. 

Sabalbarak,  see  Silbaras. 

Sabalbaras,  see  Silbaras. 

Sabang,  s.  Jalisar,  8*  Orissa,  14R 

Sabarchal,  fee  Seojal. 

Sibarmatti  (var.  Savarnamati), 
(river),  239,  240,  253. 

Sabdi  (var.  Bldi),  8.  Ghorighit, 
8.  Bengal,  136. 

Sablgiria,  fee  Selkhariya. 

Sabtakah,  fee  Sikhsh^ar. 

Sadelah,  s.  Nagor,  wL  Ajmer,  102, 
277. 

Sadghati,  s.  Satgion,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
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Sadharbari,  s.  Pinjar&h,  8.  Bengal, 
187. 

Sadhurah,  s.  Chand^ri,  S.  Mdlwah, 

202. 

Sddhdrah,  8.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

Sadhwa,  s.  Fatfcabad,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

§adkarah  (Tappah),  see  Sadkharah. 

Sadkharah  (par.  Tappah  Sadkarah), 
s.  Dipalpur,  8.  Multtn,  113,  882. 

Sadkichal  Kota,  see  Sadkichal  Kotiya. 

Sadkichal  Kotiya,  8.  Mafcmudabid, 
8.  Bengal,  138. 

Sadmapnra  (par.  Pampur),  8.  Kash- 
mir, 8.  Kabul,  356  q 3. 

Sadrpdr,  s.  Khairabad,  8.  Audh,  93, 

’ 177. 

Safed  Koh  (White  Mountain), 
8.  Kabul,  405. 

Sateddn  (par.  Safiddn),  e.  Dihli, 
8.  Dihli,  104,  287. 

Safidun,  see  Safeddn. 

Sagar,  see  Bai,  8. 

Sagar,  see  Sindh  Sagar. 

Sag^i  ( var . Sagri),  s.  Jaunpur,  S.  Al- 
lahabad, 89, 164. 

Saghat,  8.  Ghoraghat,  S.  Bengal,  186. 

Saghaull,  8.  Munghir,  S.  Bahar,  155. 

Sagri,  see  Sagtji. 

Saha,  see  Sahia. 

Sahajrao  (var.  Sajhrao,  Sanjrao), 
8.  Bachnau  Ddab,  S.  Lahor,  321. 

Sahatt,  S.  Gujarat,  242. 

Sahdli,  8.  Lakhnau,  S.  Audh,  93, 178. 

Sahansari,  s.  Bantanbhor,  8.  Ajmdr, 
275. 

Sahanspur,  8.  Sambhal,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
290, 

Sahapra,  6.  Bhadrak,  8.  Orissa,  148. 

Sahar,  see  Akhir» 

Sahar  (Sirkar),  Sc  Agra,  96, 160, 195, 
309  u 3. 

Sahar,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra,  96,  185. 

Sahar,  s.  Sah&r,  S.  Agra,  96,  160, 
195.  i 

Sahar  (d &^0),  s.  Sahar,  S.  Agra, 
96. 


Saharanpdr  (Sirkar),  S.  Dilhi,  105, 
160,  291. 

Saharanpdr,  s.  Saharanpdr,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  292. 

Sahir  B4ba  Haji,  s.  Sirangpdr, 
8.  Malwa,  203. 

Saharkal  (var.  Sarharkal),  s.  Fat^a- 
bdd,  8.  Bengal,  182. 

Sahas,  8.  Khalifatdbad,  6*  Bengal, 
134. 

Sahaspur,  s.  Khalifatabid,  b.  Bengal, 
184. 

Sahaur  (var.  Sahawar),  s.  Kanauj, 
S.  Agra,  96,  185. 

Sahawar,  see  Sahaur. 

Sahia  (var.  Saha,  Sahsia,  Sahsa) 
(mountains),  228. 

Sahimaldt,  s.  Jalandhar,  8-  Lahor, 

110. 

Sahir,  see  Bajwa,  S. 

Sahiswan,  see  Sahsaon. 

Sahjan,  s.  Chanddri,  S.  Malwa,  202. 
Sahlor,  s.  Sindh  Sagar  Ddab, 
(Birdn  i Panjnad),  8.  Lihor,  325. 
Sahnah  (town),  S.  Dihli,  281,  286  % 2. 
Sahrah,  s.  Bahar,  S.  Bahar,  154. 
Sahrind,  see  Sirhind. 

Sahsa,  see  Sahia. 

Sahsaon  (var.  Sahiswan),  s.  Badaon, 
S.  Dihli,  104,  288. 

Sahsaraon,  s.  Bohtas,  8.  Bahar,  157. 
Sahsia,  see  Sahia. 

Sahspur,  s.  Sulaimanabad,  8.  Bengal, 

140. 

S4hd  Mali,  s.  Lahor  (Baohnau  Ddab), 
S.  Labor,  110,  320. 

Sahwa,  s.  Chittagong,  S.  Bengal, 
139. 

Sai  (river),  165, 171, 173. 

Saifibad,  8.  Kibul,  400  o 1. 

Saighan,  see  Talikan. 

Sails,  s.  Chenhat  Ddab,  S.  Lahor, 
322. 

Sainbhdm,  8.  Madaran,  S.  Bengal 

141. 

Sainkherah,  8.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar, 
233. 
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St  John,  fee  Sanjin. 

Saipdr,  8.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93,  178. 
84ir-i  Mawazi  (oar.  Sairu’l  Mawazi), 
b.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  867,  868, 
371. 

Sairu'l  Mawazi,  eee  Sair-i  Mawazi. 
Stjiri,  »ee  Deoli,  8. 

8a ja  wand,  s.  Kabul,  8.  Kabul,  406. 
Sajhrdo,  Bee  Sahajrfo. 

Sakari,  8.  Sonargaon,  8.  Bengal,  138. 
S&katpdr,  8.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96, 
185. 

Saket,  Bee  Sakhet  Mandawi. 

Saketh,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96,  185, 
309,  809  u 3. 

8aketh  (Dastur),  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra, 
96. 

Sakhadeh,  8.  Sonirgaon,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Sakhan,  s.  Alwar,  8.  Agra,  96,  192. 
8akhar,  eee  Kanak,  8. 

Sakharbhdm,  see  S her  gar  h. 
8akhargiop,  8.  Sonargaop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Sakha*,  Satgaop.  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Sakhet  Mandawi  (oar.  Saket  and 
M&ndi)  8.  Beth  Jalandhar  Ddab, 
8.  Ldhor,  317. 

Sikhmil*,  fee  Ganj,  8. 

8akhrasini,  s.  Munghfr,  8.  Bahar, 
155. 

Sakhwa,  s.  Sonargaop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Sakhwarah,  mm  Dand,  8. 

Sakkar  Khlrlah,  s.  Mahkar,  8.  Barar, 
237. 

Sakla  (river),  190. 

Sakotd,  s.  Satgaop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
Sakraop,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96,  185. 
Sakras,  s.  Tijarah,  8.  Agra,  96,  193. 
Salbahan,  eee  Kot,  8. 

Saldah,  8.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 
Saldr  (fort),  S.  Gujarat,  251. 
Saldsarbahi  (oar.  Salesari),  s.  Khali - 
fatabdd,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Salesari,  fee  Sallsarbahi. 

Salgiram  (river),  fee  Gandhak. 


Sdlibariya,  s.  Mafemudtbad,  6.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Salimdbdd,  fee  8ulaim4n4b4d. 

Salimtbad,  8.  Ba*4Iah,  8.  Lihor,  110. 

Salimabad,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahir,  157. 

Salim  Parttb  B4zu,  8.  Bazohi,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Salimpdr,  b.  Mahmddibdd,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Salimpur,  a.  Satgdop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

Salimpur,  8.  Sonargaop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Salimpdr,  8.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahtr,  156. 

Salimpdr,  8.  Udnlr,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

Salisari,  8.  Sondrgaop,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

8alod,  fee  Saldr. 

Saldi,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 

I Sal6n,  a.  Manikpdr,  6.  Allahabdd,  90, 
165. 

Saldr  (oar.  Sal6d),  8.  Gawil,  8.  Barar, 
232. 

Salor,  8.  Kallam,  8.  Barar,  235. 

Salt  Mountains,  323  p 8,  405  p 2. 

Salvar  Bara,  fee  Sandlad  Barah. 

Samadini,  fee  Samawani. 

Samdi,  8.  Bahir,  8.  Bahar,  154. 

Samaj  (road),  8.  Kabul,  392. 

Samili,  eee  Man,  8. 

Saman  (oar.  Biman)  (lake),  8.  Bija- 
gaph,  8.  Malw4  204. 

Samanah,  8.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

Samanah  (Dastur),  s.  Sirhind, 
8.  Dihli,  105. 

3amani  Sarai,  S.  iUbul,  347  p 3. 

Samarkand  (country),  220  p 5, 388  p 1, 
401  o 4,  404,  408. 

I Samarai,  s.  Hindiah,  8.  Malwah,  207. 

Samar  Sanhas,  s.  MacUran,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 141. 

8amauli,  s.  Gwalior,  S.  Agra,  187. 

Samdwani  (oar.  Samadani),  8.  Na$ir- 
pur,  S.  Multan,  341. 

Sambal,  fee  Sanbal.\ 

Sambala  (oar.  SariQip),  8.  Udndr, 
8.  Bengal,  130. 
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Sambalhdrd,  see  Sanbalfd. 

Sambhal,  see  Sanbal. 

Sambhar,  s.  Ajmdr,  8.  Ajmdr,  217  ft  2, 
273. 

Samel  (cor.  Sdmbel),  a.  Chit6r, 
8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

8ami,  a.  Pat  tan,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 

8am6ni  (ear.  Slmaunl),  a.  Kalin  jar, 
8.  Allahabad,  90,  166. 

Samrdn,  a.  Champdran,  8.  Bahdr, 
155. 

Samu,  see  Karyat  Rae  Samd. 

Sand,  a.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200. 

Sandal,  a.  Mando,  8.  Mdlwah,  112, 
207. 

Sands  Mandeh,  see  Sonasi  Manddhah. 

Sand  war,  Bljdgarh,  8.  Mdlwah,  204. 

Sanbal  (ear.  Sambhal)  (Sirkar), 
8.  Dihli,  105, 160,  281,  289. 

Sanbal  (ear.  Sambhal,  Sambal). 
a.  8anbal,  S.  Dihli,  105,  281. 

Sanbal  (ear.  Sambhal)  (Daatur), 
8.  Sanbal,  8.  Dihli,  105. 

Sanbal  (ear.  Sambhal)  (Haveli), 
a.  Sanbal,  S.  Dihli,  105,  281. 

Sanbalhera,  see  Sanbalfd. 

Sanbal (ear.  Sanbalhdrd,  Sam- 
balhdra,  Sanbal tard),  s.  Saharan- 
par,  8.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Sanbal  tard,  see  Sanbal  fd. 

Sdnbhar,  a.  Ajmer,  & Ajmer,  102. 

8dnchor,  8.  Sirohi,  8.  Ajmer,  276. 

Sandabad,  see  Ghenab  river. 

Sdn^ah,  8.  Bahdr,  8.  Bahdr,  154. 

Sandal,  see  Akbarahahi. 

Sandaram  (river),  a.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  355  a 1. 

Sandari,  8.  Ajmdr,  8.  Ajmdr,  273. 

Sandarai,  8.  Sdrangpur,  8.  Mdlwah, 
204. 

Sandharbdri,  8.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Sandheri,  see  Bandhan,  S. 

Sandhwal  (ear.  Sandhwdn,  Sindhii- 
wan),  a.  LAor  (Bari  Duab), 
8.  Ldhor,  1^19. 

Sandhwdn,  see  Sandhwal. 


Sdn^i*  8.  Khairdbdd,  8.  Audh,  9ft, 

177. 

S&n^i,  a.  Lakhnau,  8*  Audh,  93r 

178. 

Sandilah,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  98, 
178. 

Saftdip,  (ear.  Softdip),  a.  Fat^dbdd,  8. 
Bengal,  182. 

Sdndri,  a.  Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
274. 

Sandumi,  a.  Khandea  (Ddndes, 
8.  Khandes,  225. 

Sangdwar,  8.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Sanghauli,  8.  Sulaimandhad,  6.  Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Sangkalkara,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 13L 

Sdngor,  see  Sdnkor. 

Sdngdri,  s.  Bljdgarh,  8.  Mdlwah, 
205. 

Sangror,  s.  Allahabad,  8-  AUahdbdd, 
89. 

Sanhas,  see  Samhar,  8. 

Sanhata,  see  Benthhah. 

Sdnhipdr,  8.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal, 
186. 

Sa^huadri,  a.  Banthanbor,  8.  Ajmer, 

102. 

Sdnid,  see  Kdrnari. 

Sanidr  Sdsa,  see  Kdrnari. 

Sanibd,  see  Kdrnari. 

Sanila,  see  Sambala. 

Saniya  (ear.  Suneyd),  a.  B addon, 
S.  Dihli,  104,  289. 

Sanjdn  (ear.  Sanjand,  Schechdna, 
St.  John),  8.  Gujarat,  242,  243, 
243  ft  S. 

Sdnjauli  (river),  287. 

Sanjhauli,  a.  Bharaich,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Sanjhauli  (ear.  Sanjholi,  Sinjholi), 
a.  Jaunpur,  8.  AUahdbdd,  89,  157, 
163. 

Sanjholi,  see  Sanjhauli. 

Sanjoll  Tadrd,  a.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahdr, 
157. 
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Sonjrfa,  see  Sahajrio. 

8ankabdla,  me  Bari  SabakbaU. 

Banker,  s.  Bhakkar,  8.  Mulfcdn,  884. 

Bankarbanot,  see  Sahimalot. 

Bankirdal  (or  Niadmpdr),  8 Barba- 
kibdd,  8.  Bengal,  137. 

Sankardiya,  s.  Mafemudibid,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 188. 

Bankata,  a,  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal,  137. 

Sankatodiya,  me  Sankodiya. 

flankbdU,  see  Bari  Sibakbala. 

6ankh4na,  s.  Narnol,  8.  Agra,  97. 

Bankha  Arwal,  8.  BariDuab,  8.  Ldhor, 
• 319. 

Bankhashabar,  see  Sikhshahar. 

Sankodiya  (ear.  Sankatodiya),  b.  Lakh- 
nanti,  6.  Bengal,  132. 

Sankdr,  (ear.  Sdugdr),  8.  Mandd,  8. 
Malwah,  112,207. 

Sankddhdr,  see  Dhirhi. 

Sankddhar  (ear.  Beyt)  (island), 
8.  Gujarat,  248. 

Sankdrah,  s.  Tattah,  8.  Multan,  340. 

Sandlad  Bdrah  (ear.  Sownlapara, 
Salvar  Bara),  s.  Batialah,  6.  Bardr, 
238. 

Sandt,  8.  Bahar,  8.  Bahar,  154. 

64nthidiri,  s.  Tijarah,  8.  Agra,  96* 
198. 

Santhal  (Parganahs),  8.  Bengal, 

116  a l. 

Sanwan,  see  Bayanwan,  Beanwdn. 

Si^wargbdti,  see  Bapwirkhati. 

Sdpwarkhati  (ear.  Sa^warghati), 
s.  Chitdr,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274. 

Sanwdr,  s.  Ujjain,  8.  Mdlwah,  112, 
198. 

Sanwds,  s.  Chdmpandr,  8.  Gujardt, 
256. 

Sanyhet,  see  Senthhah. 

Sdodd,  8.  Khandes  (Ddndea),  8.  Khan* 
dee,  225. 

8ar,  see  Sati,  8. 

Barada  (teihple),  s.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  366. 

Sarah,  see  Sirah. 

Sarah  (river),  163. 


Sarai*,  see  Birai. 

Sardi,  see  Cheghan,  S. 

Saran  (Sirkar),  S.  Bahdr,  155. 

Sarangpur  (Sirkar),  S.  Malwah,  112, 
203. 

Sarangpur,  s.  Kanauj,  S.  Malwah, 

200. 

Sirangpdr,  (Haveli),  s.  Sarangpur, 
8.  Malwah,  203. 

8araon,  s.  Allahabad,  8.  Allahdbdd, 
89, 161. 

Saras,  see  Sarai. 

Sarasgdop,  s,  Gawil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Baraswati  (ear.  Sarasvati)  (river), 
120  u 4,  120  ft  5,  125  u 2,  158,  239, 
239  u 6,  281. 

Sarawah  (ear.  Sarwarah),  s.  Dihli, 
8.  Dihli,  104,  287. 

Saraya  (river),  223  o A 

Sarbddahlpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 132. 

Sarbana,  see  Chanki. 

Sarban^ah,  8.  Gwalior,  8.  Agra,  137. 

Sarbhdn,  s.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 

Sardahi,  s.  Rohtas,  8.  Lahor,  110. 

Sardhanah.  see  Sirdhanah. 

Sardhar,  a.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarit,  244, 
244  u 1. 

Sardiya,  a.  Fat^dbdd,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

Sards*,  s.  Hajipur,  8.  Bahar,  155. 

Sareshta,  s.  Tirbfct,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Sarharkar,  see  Saharkar. 

Sarharpur  (ear.  Surharpdr),  8.  Jaun- 
pur,  8.  Allahabad,  89, 164. 

Sarhind,  see  Sirhind. 

Sarii  (ear.  8arsi),  s.  Sorath, 
8.  Gujarat,  258. 

Sarisani,  8.  Fat^dbdd,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

Sariyanah,  see  Hajipur,  8. 

Sarjani,  see  Shdrkhanah. 

Sarjd,  see  Sard. 

Sarkar,  see  Shergarh. 

Sarkarara,  313  o 2 (2). 

Sarkhan^al,  s.  SyJhet,  8.  Bengal, 
139.  \ 

Sarkhani,  see  Sherkli^ph. 

Sarkhech,  see  Sarkhej. 
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Sarkhej  (var.  Sarkhech),  8.  Gujardt, 
241. 

Sarnain,  see  Amar,  8. 

Sardhi,  see  Sirohi. 

Sarohi,  s.  Munghlr,  S.  Bengal,  155. 

Saron,  s.  Lakhnau,  S.  Andh,  98, 178. 

Saronj,  a.  Chanddri,  S.  Malwah,  202. 

Sardr  (var.  Biror,  Serwer),  s.  Kanauj, 
8.  Agra,  96,  185. 

8ardai,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  93, 178. 

8arot,  see  Sarwdt. 

Sarotiyd,  a.  Ma^rnddabad,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Saradbad,  a.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 

181. 

Saraarl yd,  a.  Ma^mudabad,  8.  Bengal, 
188. 

Saradwah,  a.  Saharanpur,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  292. 

Saraawah,  (var.  Sdradwah),  a.  Sam- 
bhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 

Sarai,  see  Sarii. 

Sara!  (var.  Saras),  a.  Rohtda,  S.Bahar, 
157. 

Sarai,  (var.  Sirsi),  8.  8anbal,  8.  Dihli 
105,  290. 

Saraiah,  a.  Raisin,  8.  Malwah,  112, 
199. 

8arB6n,  a.  Gdwil,  8.  Barar,  232. 

Sarsdp,  8.  Ranthanbhor,  8.  Ajmer, 
102, 275.  • 

Sarauti  (var.  Saraswati)  (river),  120, 

. 242,246. 

Sard  (var.  8arju)  (river),  157,  171, 
172,  176,  805. 

Sardp  Singh,  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal, 
180. 

Sardr,  see  Bhin,  8. 

Sarwa,  see  Barwa. 

Sarwapali,  a.  Audh,  8.  Andh,  98,  174. 

Sarwdr,  b.  Ajmer,  8,  Ajmer,  102, 273. 

Sarwdrah,  see  Sardwah. 

Sarwdt  (t?or.  Sarot),  8.  Saharanpur, 
8.  Dihli,  105,  2p2. 

Sdabdr,  a.  Pinjafeh,  8.  Bengal,  187. 

Sdtahoudr,  a.^Ohpdr,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 

276. 


Satalpdr,  a.  Pat  fan,  8.  Gujardt,  254. 

Sdtanpdr,  a.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  98, 174. 

Satanpdr,  a.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  94, 
178. 

Satanpdr,  s.  Sdtgdo^,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

8atasi  Mundiyd,  see  Bondai  Mandehah. 

Satgaon  (port),  8.  Bengal,  120, 125. 

Sdtgdo?,  (Sirkar),  8.  Bengal,  125* 
125  a 2, 140. 

Sdtgdo^,  8.  Sdtgaop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 

8atgarah  (var.  Satgarha,  Satghara), 
310,  310  u 1,  826  u L 

Satgarha,  see  Satgarah. 

Sathela  (var.  Sithld,  Sathila),  * 
s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Sathila,  see  Satheld. 

Sati  Sar,  (district),  8.  Kashmir, 

8.  Kabul,  380. 

Satlaj,  see  Sutlej. 

Satner,  8.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  233. 

Satdr,  a.  Ma^mudabdd,  8.  Bengal 
138. 

Satpur,  a.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul  864. 

Satpdra  (mountains),  223  a 2,  228 
251  a 3. 

Satrakah  (var.  Satrikah,  Satrikh), 
a.  Audh,  8.  Audh.  98, 174. 

Satrikah,  Satrikh,  see  Satrakah. 

Satrdnjah  (var.  Satrunjaya),  (hill), 

8.  Gujarat,  247,  247  & 2. 

Satrunjaya  (hill),  see  Satrnnjah. 

Sataanga,  see  Sdtaikd. 

Sdtslkd  (var.  Sataanga),  a.  Sulaimdnd- 
bdd,  8.  Bengal  140. 

Satwds,  a.  Hin^iah,  8.  Malwah,  207. 

Satydri,  8.  Munghlr,  8 Bahdr,  155. 

Saurakh,  see  Seonrakh. 

Savarnamati,  see  Sdbarmatti. 

Sawad,  see  8wdt. 

Sawail  (or  Jaldlpdr),  8.  Fa^tdbad, 

8.  Bengal,  132. 

Sayyidpur,  see  Sidhor. 

Sayyidpdr  Namdl,  a.  Ghdzlpor, 

8.  Allahdbdd,  90, 162.  . 

Schagunpoor,  see  Sdganpdr. 

Schechana,  see  Sanjan.  • 

Sebelgehrya,  see  Selkhafiya.  , 
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Seedhore,  see  Sldhor. 

Seekenpoor,  see  Sdganpdr. 

Seernoor,  see  Serhwar. 

Sehamarli,  see  Tamurni. 

8ehdr,  g.  Gohelwarah,  Gujarit,  244. 

Sehra,  a.  Godhra,  8.  Gujarat,  268. 

Sehrend,  326  b 2. 

8dhwin,  8.  Multan,  337,  337  q 4,  338, 
346. 

Sejeatan,  see  Sejistan. 

Sejistan  (var.  Sejestan)  (territory), 
8.  Kibul,  344  b 2,  414  b 1. 

Selak  (var.  8ilak),  a.  Audh,  8.  Audh, 
93, 174. 

8elkhariya  (var.  Sablgiria,  Sebel- 
gehrya),  a.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Sdmbal,  see  Samel. 

Sdna,  see  Bhima,  8. 

Senargam  (Sonargaop),  8.  Bengal, 
124  b 3. 

SencUr,  a.  Gagron,  8.  Malwab,  209. 

Sendh,  see  Bawan,  8. 

Sen^ha  (var.  Sihonda),  s.  Kilinjar, 
8.  Allahabid,  90, 166. 

Hengarh  (fort),  8.  Gujarat,  251  b 2. 

Senjini,  see  Sanjan. 

Sdndr,  8.  Baroda,  8.  Gujarat,  255. 

8entah,  see  Senthhah.' 

Seuthhah  (var.  Sentah,  Senhata, 
Sanyhet),  a.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104, 
287.  [290. 

Beohara,  a.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 

Seojil  (var.  Sabarchal),  8.  Sonargiom 
8.  Bengal,  188. 

8eokherah,  a.  Mardsor,  8.  Malwab, 
208. 

8edli,  see  Sedni. 

Sedli  (var.  Sheoli),  Kanauj,  8.  Agra, 
96, 185. 

Sedli,  a.  Pathri,  8.  Barir,  236. 

Seop,  806  Ghat,  8. 

Sedni,  a.  Batiilah,  8.  Barir,  238. 

Sedni  (oar.  Sedli),  8.  Hincjiah, 
8.  Malwih,  207. 

84oui  (var.  Sorli,  Soorety,  Seorli, 
Surati),  a.  Pathri,  8.  Barir,  236. 
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Seonkar  Beonkri,  8.  Agra,  8*  Agra, 
96, 188. 

Seonkri,  see  Seonkar,  8. 

Seonrakh  (var.  Saurakh,  Sonarka, 
Sewburgeh),  8.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra, 
96,  185. 

Seopur,  see  Sidhar. 

Seopuri,  see  Seorpdri. 

Sedr,  8.  Bahir,  8.  Bihar,  154. 

Seorihi,  a.  Multan  (Birdn-i  Panjnad), 
S.  Multan,  331. 

Seorin,  a.  Hifar  Firdeah,  8.  Dihli, 

294. 

Seoranah,  a.  Bijigarh,  8.  Malwab, 
205. 

Seorli,  see  Sdoni. 

Seorpdrf  (var.  Seopuri),  a.  Narwar, 
8.  Agra,  190. 

Sera,  see  Cheghan,  8. 

Sera,  8.  Kibul,  347  b 2. 

Serili,  see  Kafbah,  8. 

Serea  (oountry),  118  b 2. 

Serhwar  (var.  Sirapour,  Seernoor), 
a.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  131. 
Serikd  (country),  118  b 2. 

Serot,  Seroot,  see  Jalalpur  Barwat. 
Serpdr  Morehah,  see  Sherpdr. 

Serwer,  see  Sardr. 

Seaahri,  a.  Tijpdr,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Seadda,  8.  Ajmer,  269. 

Seth,  see  Mdtth.  m 
Sdnola,  see  Sheoli. 

Sewah,  see  Bar&h,  S> 

Sewah,  a.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 
Sewili,  a.  Mahdr,  8.  Barir,  236. 
8dwana,  a.  Jodhpur,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
276. 

Sewanbirhi,  8.  Panar,  8.  Barir, 

233. 

Sewini,  a.  Hifir  Firdzab,  8.  Dihli, 

295. 

Sdwini,  a.  Raisin,  8.  Milwah,  113, 
199. 

Sewburgeh,  see  Sednmkh. 

Sdwe,  see  Siwi. 

Sewi,  a.  Bhakkar,  8.  M*tin,  384  p 6, 
336,  387,  346, 
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Sewistan,  s.  SewistAn,  8.  Multan, 
340. 

SewistAn  (mr.  Siwiatan)  (Sirkar), 
8.  Multan,  180  n 5,  396,  398  © 1, 
387,  337  q 4,  388,  340.. 

ShAdarah,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  369. 
ShAdi-Abad,  s.  Jaunpore,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 89, 164. 

Shadipdr,  355  a 1. 

ShAdipur,  a.  Kalinjar,  8.  AllahAbad, 
90, 166. 

Shah,  see  Malik,  S. 

Shahabad,  me  Vernag. 

ShahabAd,  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

ShahAbu’ddinpur,  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Ka- 
bul, 364. 

Shahajiyal,  8.  MafcmudAbad,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

ShAh  AjiyAl  BAzu,  s.  BAzohA,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 138. 

Shahar,  see  Sikh,  S. 

Shahbala,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 

131. 

Shahbazpur,  s.  Fat^Abad,  S.  Bengal, 

132. 

ShAhbazpdr,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 
131. 

Shah  Hindin,  see  ShAhmandawi. 
ShAhi,  see  Alap  8. 

Shahi,  see  BahAdur^S. 

ShAhi,  see  Bali  8. 

Shahi,  see  Bazu  FaulAd  8. 

ShAhi,  see  BAzu  Zafar  8. 

ShAhi,  see  DAud  8. 

ShAhi,  see  Ijlusain  8. 

ShAhi,  see  Mahmud  8. 

ShAhi,  see  Manohar  8. 

ShAhi,  see  MihmAn  8. 

Shahi,  see  Musjid  Husain  8. 

Shahi,  see  Muzaifar  8. 

Shahi,  see  Nasrat  8. 

Shahi,  see  SulaimAn  8. 

ShAhi,  see  YuaAf  8. 

Shahi,  s.  Sgfhhal,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
290.  ^ 

ShahjehanibAd/«ee  Dihli* 


ShAh  KAbul  (hill),  s.  KAbul,  8.  KAbuI, 
403,  403  u 5,  404. 

Shahkot  (mountain),  s.  Kashmir,  S 
KAbul,  361. 

ShAhlalsari,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

ShAhbandawi  ( var . ShAh  Hindui),  s. 

Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  132. 

ShAhpur,  see  Dakhan,  S. 

ShAhpur,  see  Utar,  8. 

Sbahpur  (city),  8.  BarAr,  229. 
ShAhpur,  8.  KAlpi,  S.  Agra,  97, 184* 
ShAhpur,  8.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200 
ShAhpur,  s.  Lahor  (Bari  Daub),  S. 

Lahor,  110,  Sll  n 2,  319, 

ShAhpur,  s.  MadAran,  8.  Bengal,  141. 
ShAhpur,  8.  Raisin,  MAlwah,  112, 199. 
ShAhpur,  s.  TAjpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Shahr  Ara  (gardens),  s.  KAbul,  6. 
KAbul,  404. 

Shahzadah  Baloch,  see  8.  Baloj. 
Shahzadah  Baloj  (ear.  8.  Baloch), 
s.  Dipalpur,  S.  MultAn,  113,  333. 
Shahzldah  Hajrau,  b.  DipAlpur,  8. 
Multan,  113. 

ShAhzAdah  Hinjrao,  see  ShApzdah,  H. 
Shahzadahpur,  s.  BoglA,  8.  Bengal  f 
134. 

ShAhzadahptir,  8.  IrAj,  8.  Agra,  96, 
188. 

ShAhzAdahpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 131. 

Shahzadah  SanjrAr,  see  ShAnzdah 
HinjrAo. 

Shaikh  Babu,  see  PAtar,  8.  B. 
Shaikpnr,  see  Sulaimanpur. 
Shaikhpdr,  s.  Jalandhar,  S.  Lahor, 
110,  317. 

ShakarnAg  (spring),  8.  Kashmir,  8. 
KAbul,  361. 

Shakarpur,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104, 
287. 

Shakarpur,  8.  HazArah  (Jech  DdAb)> 
S.  Lahor,  110,  322. 

8hAl,  s.  $andah£r,  8.  KAbul,  397. 
ShalahmAr  (waterfall),  s.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  361. 
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Shalesari,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
132. 

Shamsabad,  me  Sharaahdbad. 

Shamahabad  (ear.  Shamsabad),  s. 

. Hazarah  (Sindh  Sdgar  Duab),  8. 
Lahor,  111,  316,  324. 

Shamshabad,  8.  Kanauj,  S.  Agra, 
96, 186. 

Shamsh  Khani,  a.  Udn4r,  S.  Bengal, 
ISO.  [138. 

Shamahpdr,  a.  Sonargaon,  S.  Bengal, 

Shan  Chang,  see  Banian  Chang. 

Shanzdah  Dihat,  a.  Hifir  Firozah,  8. 
Dihli,  105,  295. 

Shanzdah  Hinjrao  (var.  Shahzadah 
Sanjrar,  Shahzadah  Hinjrio* 
Shanzdah  Sinjrao),  8.  Bachnan 
Ddab,  S.  Lihor,  321. 

Shanzdah  Sinjrao,  see  S.  Kinjrao. 

Sharifdbdd  (Sirkar),  s.  Bengal,  125> 
139. 

Shattndar  (wr.  Sydrus),  Sutlej 
river,  310,  310  ft  2. 

SheoM  (var.  Sduola,  a.  Narnalah,  S. 
S.  Barar,  234. 

Sheoli,  me  Seoli. 

Sheopur,  fee  Sidhor. 

Shergarh  (ear.  Sarkar,),  a.  Jalandhar, 
S.  Lahor,  110,  317. 

Shergarh,  a.  Katak,  S.  Oriaaa,  144. 

Shergarh  (or  Sakharbhum),  s.  Mada- 
ran,  S.  Bengal  141. 

Shdrgarh,  s.  Multan,  (Beth  Jalandhar 
Ddab),  8.  Multdn,  329. 

Sher  Khan,  see  Sherkhanah. 

Sh4rkhanah  (ear.  Sher  Khan,  Sh4r- 
khani,  Sarjani,  Sarkhani)  (pass), 
S.  Kabul,  391, 392. 

. Sherkot,  8.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  106, 
290. 

Shdrpdr,  see  Karyat,  8. 

Sherpur,  s.  Barbakabad,  S.  Bengal, 
137. 

Shdrpdr,  s.  Bari  Ddab,  S.  Lahor,  319. 

Sherpur  (Mihman  Shihi)  (ear.  Ser- 
pur  More  hah),  s.  Bazobd,  B.  Ben- 
gal, 138. 


Sherpur,  s.  Lakhnauti,  S.  Bengal, 
131. 

Sherpur,  8.  Ma^mdcUbad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Sherpur,  8.  Narnalah,  S.  Barar,  284. 

Sherpur,  s.  Udn4r,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

Sherpur  At4i,  s.  Sharif ibdd,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 140. 

Sherpurbari,  8.  Ma^mdddbad,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Sherpur  Koibari,  8.  Ghoraghit,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Shershihi,  8.  Udn4r,  S.  Bengal,  180. 

Shevaki  (plain),  404  ft  2. 

Shiber,  S.  Kibul,  400  ft  1. 

Shibertu  (pass),  8.  Kabul,  S.  Kabul, 
400,  400  a 1. 

Shikarpur,  a.  Barbakabdd,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Shikarpur  (district),  8-  Kabul,  884  ft 
1,  402  a 3. 

Shikarpur,  8.  K61,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

Shiken,  see  Den  dan,  S. 

8hillong  (district),  119  ft  1. 

Shir&z,  148. 

Shirpao,  S.  Kabul,  411  ft  1. 

Sh6r,  s.  Hazarah,  (Raohnau  Dd4b), 
S.  Lahor,  111. 

Shdr,  S.  Multan,  326,  386. 

Shorabak,  s.  Kmdahar,  S.  Kabul, 
897. 

Shorbhum,  see  Dawar,  8. 

Shdrpur,  s.  Hazarah  (Jech  Ddab),  8. 
Labor,  110,  322. 

Shujaapur,  8.  Sdrangpdr,  S.  Milwah, 
204. 

Shukroh,  8.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  1362, 
370. 

Shukru,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  363, 

0 1. 

Shumsabad,  S.  Ajmer,  271. 

Shupiyon,  S.  Kdbul,  347  ft  3. 

Shuster,  see  Tustar. 

Sialgoga,  see  Si&lkolfti. 

Sialkokah,  (ear.  Sia^dga)  (island), 
8.  Gujarat,  245. 

Sialkot,  389  ft  1. 
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Siilkdt,  see  Mankoknor,  8. 

Siilkdfc  (Sirkdr)  (Rechnau  Ddab),  8. 
Labor,  110. 

Siilkdfc,  8.  Sialkot,  (Rachnau  Dddb), 
S.  Libor,  110,  321. 

Siini,  S.  Gujarat,  242. 

Sibah,  8.  Beth  Jalandhar  Duab,  8. 
Ldhor,  317. 

Siberia  (country),  363  u 3. 

Sibi,  see  8iwi. 

Sidhawa,  s.  Bijdgarh,  8.  Malwah, 
205.  [295 

Sidhmukh,  s.Hifar  Firoaab,  8.  Dihli, 
Sidhor  (ear.  Sayyidpur,  Seopur, 
Sheopur),  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh,  98, 
. 178. 

Sidhpdr,  8.  Gujarat,  242,  246  u 8. 
Sidhpdr,  (Sidhdpdr),  s.  K61,  8*  Agra, 
97,  186. 

8idhpdr,  8.  Ldhor  (Bachnau  Ddab), 
8.  Lahor,  110,  320. 

Sidhpdr,  (wr.  Sidhdpdr),  a.  Lakhnau, 
8.  Audh,  93,  170, 178. 

Sidhpdr  Panchnagar,  (ear.  Bijna- 
gar),  s.  Lahor  (Rechnau  Ddab),  8. 
Lihor,  110. 

Sidhdpdr,  see  Sidhpdr. 

8idi,  see  Sabdi. 

Sihdnda,  see  Sendha. 

Sihonda,  176  o 2. 

Sikandar*  bad,  s.  iJlhli,  8.  Dihli,  104 
287. 

Sikandarpdr,  s.  AUahdbad,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 89,  161. 

Sikandarpdr,  8.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 89, 164. 

Sikandarpdr,  (Dastdr),  8.  Kanauj,  8. 
Agra,  96. 

Sikandarpdr  Atrdji,  (ear.  Atrdji), 
s.  Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  99,  185. 
Sikandar  Rao  (Sikandrah  Rao),  s. 

K61,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

Sikandrah  Rao,  see  Sikandar,  R. 
Sikandrapur  Odahu,  s.  Kanauj,  S. 
Agra,  185.  i 

Sikh  Shahai^R  Barbakabad,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 137. 


Sikhshahar  (ear.  Sabtakah,  Beehekh, 
Silahehahar,  Sankhaehahar),  8. 
Ghoraghdt,  8.  Bengal,  186. 

Sikri,  see  Fatehpur,  8.  Agra,  8.  Agra. 

Sikri  Bhukarhdri,  see  Bhdkarheri  s. 
Saharanpdr,  8.  Dihli,  105,  292. 

Silahshahar,  see  Sikhshahar. 

Silak,  see  Selak. 

8ilbara8  (ear.  Barak,  8abalbara8, 
Sabalbarak),  s.  Baaoha,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

8ilpur,  s.  Chanadah,  8.  Allahdbad,  90. 

8ild,  s.  Panir,  8.  Barar,  283. 

Silwirah,  s.  Bijaga^h,  8.  Mdlwah, 
205. 

Simauni,  see  SauuSni. 

Simauni,  176  ft  2. 

Sinai  (country),  118  q 2. 

Sind,  see  Kali,  8. 

Sind,  see  Sindh. 

Sindh  (ear.  Sind),  8.  Gujarat,  249,  q 
2,  250,  268,  327,  327  © 3,  334  a 1, 
335,  336  a 1, 337  ft  2,  338  ft  2,  341 
a 1,344, 344  o 2,  345  a 1,  346, 896, 
388,  393,  398  g 2. 

Sindh  (river),  202,  310,  311,  812,  325, 
326  a 3,  327,  327  a 1,  328,  355  *1, 
359  u 2,  364, 365  a 1,  381, 405  o 2. 

Sindhuwan,  see  SandhwaL 

Sindh  Sagar  (valley),  8.  Ldhor,  311, 
315. 

Sindh  Sagar  Ddab  (Sirkdr),  8.  Lahor, 
322. 

Sind  Sagar  Dddb,  s.  Multan,  330. 

Singh,  see  Fatfc,  8. 

Singh,  see  Qusain,  8. 

Singh,  see  Manmani,  8. 

Singh,  see  Sarup,  8. 

Singhanah  Udaipur,  8.  Narnol,  8. 
Agra,  182, 194. 

Singraur,  s.  Ildhdbas,  8.  Alldhabad, 
161. 

Sinjhauli,  see  Sanjholi. 

Sipah,  s.  Saran,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Sipra  (river),  195, 196. 

Sirah,  (ear.  Sarah),  s.  Khairabdd,  8 
Audh,  93,  177. 
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Sirdi.s.  Kherlah,  S.  Bardr,  334. 

Sirali,  a.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal,  137. 

Sirdn,  8.  Katak,  8.  Orissa,  144. 

Sirapour,  see  Serhwar. 

Sir  Daria  (Jaxartes)  (river),  119  u 1. 

Sirdhan&h  (t far.  Sardhanah),  s.  Saha- 
ranpdr,  8.  Dihli,  135,  393. 

Sirdhanah  ( var . Sardhanah),  (Das- 
tor),  s..Sahdranpdr,  8.  Dehli,  105. 

Sirhata,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

Sirhind  (Sirkar),  S.  Dihli,  105,  295, 
303  b 1, 308,  310,  326. 

Sirhind  (var.  Sahrind,  Sarhind),  s. 
Sirhind,  8.  Dihli,  105,  281,  381  o 4, 
296. 

Sirhind  (Dastdr),  s.  Sirhind,  8.  Dihli, 
105. 

Siri  (Fort),  8.  Dihli,  279. 

Siriya  Hindi,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Ben- 
gal, 136. 

Sirmdr  (hills),  246  u 3. 

Sirnal,  s.  A^madabad,  8.  Gujarat, 
253. 

8irohi  (var.  Sarohi)  (Sirkar),  8.  Aj- 
mer, 102,  270,  276. 

Sirohi,  8.  Gujarat,  251. 

Sirohi,  s.  Sirohi,  S.  Ajmer,  276. 

Sirsd,  s.  Hi$ar  Firozah,  8.  Dihli,  105, 
381,  294,  326  q 2. 

Sirseni,  s.  Gwalior,  8.  Agra,  187. 

Sirs!,  see  Sarsi. 

Sirsi  Jam,  s.  Tattah,  8.  Multan,  340. 

Sistin  (territory),  395,  396,  412,  413. 

Sitalpdr,  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwa,  200. 

Sithld,  see  Satheld. 

Sitpdr,  8.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal,  136. 

8itpiir,  s.  Multan  (Birdn-i  Panjnad), 
8*  Multan,  331. 

Siwan  (Taalluk  of)>  s.  Ghoraghat,  8. 
Bengal,  136. 

Siwi  (var.  Sibi,  Sewe),  (town),  8. 
Multan,  328,  328  q 1. 

Siwistan,  see  Sewistdn. 

Siyamgafh,  8.  Hinfiah,  8.  Malwah, 
207. 

biydnah,  s.  Dihli,  8.  104,  287. 

Siyar,  see  Langahtiyar, 


Siyar,  s.  Chakarhilah,  8.  Multan, 
341. 

Siyari,  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 

Siyor,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  258. 

Sobehe,  s.  Alldhdbdd,  8.  Alldhdbdd, 
161  o 3. 

Sobhndth,  8.  Khalifatdbdd,  8.  Bengal, 
134. 

Sddrah,  see  Sudharah. 

Soersaman,  see  Soparsaman. 

Sodthah,  see  l£ariydt  Swetah. 

Sogdiana  (country),  119  & 1 . 

Sohan  (var.  Sowari,  Sowdi,  Soi), 
(river),  333,  323  a 5. 

Sohandi,  s.  Bean  wan,  8.  Agra  189. 

Sohat,  8.  £otri  Pardyah,  8.  Malwah, 
209. 

Soi,  see  Sohan. 

So j hat,  see  Sdjhat. 

Sokrah  (fort),  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa, 
142. 

Solah,  see  Bandar,  8. 

Solomon  s Hill,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
383. 

Soltara  Ajiyal  (or  Koma),  s.  Ma^md- 
ddbdd,  8.  Bengal,  133. 

Soltara  Koma,  see  Soltara  Ajiydl. 

Somandi,  see  Kaheod. 

Somnath,  see  Pattan,  8. 

Somnath,  8.  Gujardt,  246,  246  g.  2, 
263  o 1,  280  u ?• 

Son  (river)  (var.  Soane),  8.  Bahar, 
150, 150  ol,  151. 

Sona  Bazu,  a.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal,  138. 

Sonaghdti  Bazu,  s.  Bazoha,  8.  Bengal, 
138. 

Sonamarg,  a.  Kashmir,  S.  Kabul, 
359  o 2. 

Sonargdop  (Sirkdr),  8.  Bengal,  124, 
138.  [138. 

Sonargdop,  s.  Sondrgdop,  8.  Bengal, 

Sonarka,  see  Seonrakh. 

Sonasi  Manddhah  (var.  Sands  Man- 
deh,  Satasi  Mun dkd),  s.  Badaon,  8. 
Dihli,  104, 288.  ^ 

Sopdip  (var.  Sapdip)  S^Fat^iabdd,  8. 
Bengal,  132. 
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Bongarh,  8.  Gujarat,  251. 

Sonh&l,  s.  Gagron,  8.  Malwah,  209. 

86nipat  {oar.  Sonpat).  s.  Dihli,  8. 
Dihli  104,  287. 

Sonitpura  (city),  215  a 2. 

Soniya,  s.  Sharifabad,  8.  Bengal,  140. 

8o|g„  s.Kanauj,  8.  Agra,  96, 185. 

Sonkhdr  ah,  8.  Cham  pandr,  8.  Guja- 
rat, 256. 

Sonpat,  see  Sonipat.  ^ t'\ 

Soorety,  $$$  Sdoni.  x 

8opar,  8.  Beth  Jalandhar  Duab,  8. 
Lahor,  317. 

Soparsaman  {oar.  Soersaman,  Sdrsa- 
man),  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  869. 

Sopor,  $ ee  Surapura. 

Soran,  8.  Beth  Jalandhar,  8.  Ldhor, 
317. 

Soranpalri,  see  Sdranpalri. 

Soraon,  8.  llahibas,  8.  Allahabad,  161. 

Sorath  (Sirkar),  S.  Gujarat,  242,  243, 
243  o 5,  252,  256. 

Sorath,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  248  g 3, 
249, 250,  258. 

Sorath,  new,  8.  (Sirkar),  8.  Guja- 
rat, 244,  245. 

Sorath  old  (Sirkar),  8.  Gujarat.  244. 

Sordhar,  8.  Gujarat,  244. 

Sorli,  see  Sdoni. 

Sorog,  s.  Kol,  8.  Agra,  97, 186. 

Sosndr,  8.  Sarang$dr,  8.  Malwah, 
204. 

Sowai,  9ee  Sohan. 

8owari,  see  Sohan. 

Sowulapara,  see  Sanolad  Bar  ah. 

Sdy&m  {oar.  Suhoyum),  8.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  365,  365  g 2. 

Srinagar  {oar.  Srinagari),  s.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  356,  355  g 2,  356  g 3, 
368,  384. 

Srinagar,  8.  Lahore,  311. 

Sripirvatta,  313  g 2 (35). 

8ripat  Kirij  (TdQuk  of),  {oar.  Sripat 
Kabraj,  Sripat  lUraj),  s.  Khalifa- 
tabad,  8.  Beyal,  134. 

.Sripur,  s.  Pd«yah,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Srirajpur,  s.  Sdtgaop,  8.  Bengal,  141. 


Srirampur,  a.  Bogla,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

Srirang  (Taalluk  of),  a.  Khalifatibdd, 
8.  Bengal,  134. 

Srisaila,  313  g 2 (26). 

Suaken  (town),  121. 

Subeha,  see  Supahah. 

Suchi,  314  g 2 (32). 

Sudan,  see  Ghat,  8. 

Sddharah  (par.  Sddrah),  a.  S&lkot, 
(Rechnau  Ddab),  8.  Lahor,  110, 
311,321. 

8uez  (town),  121  g 3. 

Sugandhi,  313  g 2 (3> 

Suganpur  {oar.  Sohagunpoor,  8ee- 
kenpoor),  s.  Kalpi,  8.  Agra,  97, 
184. 

Suhnah,  8.  Rewari,  S.  Dihli,  105,  293. 

Suhoyum,  see  Sdyam. 

Sdi  Sdpar,  see  8di  Sdpar. 

Sdi  Sdpar  (oar.  Sdi  Sdpar),  8.  Ran* 
thanbhor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  276. 

Sujdpdr,  b.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal,  132, 

Sujapur,  s.  Tajpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

Sdjhat  (ear.  fcfcjhat),  8.  Jodhpur,  8. 
Ajmer,  102,  271,  276. 

Sukhar  Nai  (river  bed),  326  g 2. 

Sukhdehra,  s.  Munghir,  8.  Bahar, 
155. 

Sulaiman,  see  Koh-i  6. 

Sulaiman,  see  Takt-i  8. 

Sulaimin  (mountains),  387  g 4. 

Sulaimdndbdd,  s.  Ajmer,  8.  Ajmer, 
102,  273. 

Sulaimdnabad  (Sirkdr),  8.  Bengal. 
140. 

Sulaiman&bdd,  8.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli, 
104. 

Sulaimanibad,  s.  KhalifatiWd,  & 
Bengal,  134. 

Sulaimanabad,  s.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

Sulaiminabid  fHaveli),  s.  Sulaima- 
bad,  8.  Bengal,  140. 140  g 7. 

Sulaimanabdd  (oar.  Salimahad),  s. 
Udner,  8.  Bengal,  130. 

Sulaimanpur  (or  Shaikhpdr),  s.  Chit- 
tagong, 8.  Bengal,  139. 
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Sulaimdn  Shdhi,  s.  Sharifdbdd, 
S.  Bengal,  140. 

Sulaiman  Shahi,  a.  Udner,  8.  Bengal 

130. 

Sultdn  Bdzd,  a.  Bdzohd,  8.  Bengal 
138. 

Snltanponr  (wr.  Noachahra), 

826  g 2. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Audh,  8.  Audh,  93, 174. 
Sultanpdr,  s.  Bahraieh,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

8ultdnpur,  s.  Ghordghdt,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Lahor, 
110,  310,  317. 

Sultanpdr,  s.  Lakhnauti,  8.  Bengal, 

131. 

Sul^anpar,  a.  Nafarbdr,  8.  Mdlwah, 
208. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Pinjarah,  S.  Bengal, 
187.  [134. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Purniyah,  S.  Bengal, 
Sultdnpur,  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Sorath,  8.  Gujarat,  244, 
258. 

Sultdnpur,  s.  Snlaimanabad,  S.  Ben- 
gal 140 

Sultdnpur  Ajiydl,  s.  Udndr,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 130. 

Sultdnpur  Bdrhah,  see  Sultanpdr,  8. 
Dihli. 

Sumbal  (village),  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kd- 
bul,  364  g 3. 

Snmmerny,  see  Tamumi. 

Sundar,  see  Kiydra,  8. 

Sundarbana  (coast-strip),  s.  Bengal, 
116  g 3. 

Suneyd,  see  Saniya. 

Sunnam,  8.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
296. 

Supd,  s.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 
Supabah  (var.  Subeha),  8.  Audh,  8. 

Audh,  93, 174, 174  o 3. 

8upar,  see  Sui,  8. 

Sarah  (Kabbah),  a.  Mdhor,  8.  Bardr, 
236. 


Snrajgarh,  s.  Munghir,  8.  Bahdr, 
155. 

Sdrajkand  (village),  S.  Audh,  173. 

Suranpalri,  8.  Sahdranpur,  Dihli  105, 
292. 

Surapura  ( var . Sopar),  s.  Kashmir, 
S.  Kdbul,  356  o 3. 

Surashtra,  see  Sorath. 

Surat  (Sirkdr),  8.  Gujardt,  243,  256 

Sdrat,  s.  Surat,  S.  Gujarat,  195  u 1, 
243,  251,  251  a 2,  257. 

Surati,  see  Sdoni. 

Surdswari  Ketra,  S.  Kabul,  371  g 6. 

Surharpdr,  see  Sarharpur, 

Surkh-rud  (river),  8.  Kdbul,  405  g 3. 

Sdrsaman,  see  Soparsaman. 

Surgdwah,  see  Saradwah. 

Surdppdr,  s.  Mafcmdddbdd,  S.  Ben- 
gal 133. 

Surur,  see  Behin  8. 

Suryaaar  (Spring),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kdbul,  361. 

Sutlej  (river),  (var.  Hesidrua)  121  g 
2,  278,  295,  296,  310,  811,  312,  325 
g 2,  326,  326  o 2,  330  u 2. 

Swdt  (var.  Suastos,  Suvastu),  (river), 
311  n 8. 

Swat  (var.  Sawdd),  (Sirkdr),  8.  Kdbul, 
311,  811  g 3,  347,  391,  391  g 7,  392. 

Swetah,  see  Karydt,  8. 

Sydrufl,  see  Shatthdar. 

Sylhet  (Sirkdr),  S.  Bengal,  124, 
124  g 6, 139. 

Sylhet  (Haveli),  b.  Sylhet,  8.  Bengal, 
139. 

T 

Ta'alluk  A^unad  Khdn.  see  A^mad  or 
A^mad  Qjdn. 

Tabi,  see  Tali. 

Tabkdr,  see  Tankar. 

Tibriz  (country),  408. 

Tabsal,  see  Natil. 

Tdchahal,  s.  Ghoraglrit, 8.  Bengal,  136. 

Tadrd,  see  Sanjoli,  TV\ 

Tagore,  see  Pakor.  ^ 

Tagrdta,  8.  Ldhore,  314  g 1. 
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TAha,  sm  DAdri,  T. 

Tihirpur,  s.  BarbakAbAd,  8.  Bengal, 
137. 

TahrwArah,  s.  Pat  tan,  8.  GujarAt,  254. 

TahwA,  s.  Naddt,  8.  GujarAt,  254. 

Tahzari,  see  Khattar. 

TAjpur,  see  Jash. 

TAjpdr,  a.  SonArgAon,  8.  Bengal,  138. 

TAjpur  (Haveli),  s.  TAjpdr,  8.  Bengal, 
135 

Tajpur,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr,  156. 

Tajpur,  8.  Udndr,  S.  Bengal,  130. 

TAk,  see  Desht. 

TAk,  see  PAgdwAr. 

TakAsi,  s.  Pinjarah,  8.  Bengal,  137. 

Takht,  i Suliman  (mountains),  8. 
Kabul,  355  a 2,  356  a 3,  371  a 6, 
384  ol. 

TA1,  s.  Mardsor,  8.  Malwah,  208. 

TAla,  s.  Khali  fatAbAd,  8.  Bengal,  134. 

TalAd,  s.  Ranthanbor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
275. 

TAlAgAop  (oar.  MAlgAop,)  s.  Chitta- 
gong, 8.  Bengal,  139. 

Talain,  b.  SArangpdr,  8.  MAlwa,  203. 

TalAjA,  8.  Borath,  8.  GujarAt,  244, 
247,  247  o 5,  258,  259. 

TalAlpur,  s.  Dihli,  8.  Dihli,  104. 

Talang,  see  Lalang. 

Talbarod,  see  Telrod. 

TA1  Barddah,  8.  Chfcnddri,  8.  Malwa, 

201. 

Talbdgampur,  see  Tilbdgampur. 

TAldwAr,  s.  TAjpdr,  8.  Bengal,  135. 

TAlgrapw,  see  BilgrAop. 

Talhancji,  s.  MAnikpdr,  8.  AllabAbad, 
90. 

Talbani,  see  Belheti. 

Talhi  (var.  Balhati,  Talhati,  Balai^ 
s.  BadAop,  8.  Dihli,  288.  ’ i 

TAli,  see  BAnhas,  T. 

Tali  (river),  (var.  TAbi,  MAli,  PAli 
PAti),  222,  228. 

Taligaou,  s.  KaMam,  8.  BarAr,  235. 

TalikAu  (var.'m likan),  8.  Kabul,  400, 
400  ul.  + 

Taliya,  s.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 


I Talkwdrah,  s.  NAddt,  8.  GujarAt,  254. 
Talner,  see  Thalner. 

TalokchAwand,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr, 
156. 

Taldn,  (var.  Taiwan),  s.  TAlandhar,  8. 
Lahor,  110,  316. 

Taldndi,  s.  RechnAu  DuAb,  8.  Lahor, 
320.  [341. 

Talsarah,  B.  Nafirpdr,  8.  Multan, 
Taiwan,  see  Talon. 

TalwArah,  see  MalwArah. 

TalwArah,  b.  BAri  Duab,  8.  Lahor, 
318. 

Tamluk,  see  Tanbdlak. 

TamsA,  s.  MAhdr,  8.  BarAr,  235. 
TAmukbAlA,  see  Bari  SAbakbAU. 
Tamumi,  (oar.  Summemy,  Seha- 
marli),  a.  Mahkar,  8.  BarAr,  287. 
famumi,  8.  TelingAnah,  8.  BarAr, 
237. 

Tanauli,  a.  Udndr,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Tanbdlak  (oar.  Tamluk),  s.  Jaldsar, 
8.  Orissa,  142. 

TAn£A,  see  Udndr. 

TAn<jA  (Haveli),  s.  Udner,  8.  Bengal, 
130. 

TAn<jah,  KhAfpur,  T. 

TAmjah,  a.  Chan  Adah  (ChanAr),  8. 

* Allah  AbAd,  90, 165. 

Tandah  (SirkAr),  8.  Orissa,  340  g 8. 
TAndah,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  BahAr,  156. 
TAndah  BhagwAn  (oar.  BhagwAn, 
Tandah  PhugAnah),  8.  Dihli,  8. 
Dihli,  104,  286. 

Tandah  PhugAnah,  see  Tandah  Bhag- 
wAn. 

TAnekbdri,  see  NArangwari. 

Tangi,  8.  Kabul,  411  g 1« 

Tangtalah  (pass),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 

Kabul,  347  g 3,  348. 

Tanil,  see  Natil. 

TAnkali  (oar.  BAncali,  Bungally),  8. 

PAthri,  8.  BarAr,  236. 

Tankar  (oar.  Tabker,  Batkar,  Benker. 

Ban  gar),  s.  Kanauj,  8.  Malwah,  199, 
TankArA  (oar.  TekAra),  8.  Gujarat, 
242. 
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Tankdri  (seaport),  8.  Gtijartt,  243 
U 4. 

Tdnkli,  see  Barsi  T. 

Tanna,  see  Thdna. 

Tandr,  s.  Munghir,  8.  Bahar,  165. 

Taord,  s.  Rewdri,  8.  Dihli,  106,  293. 

Tapal  (var.  Tappal),  b.  Kdl,  8.  Agra, 
97,  186. 

Tappal,  see  Tapal. 

Tapti  (var.  Timi)  (river),  222  © 5,  223, 
224,  224  u 2,  228,  239,  248,  257,  257 
n 3. 

Taragdon,  see  Trahgam. 

Tanah,  see  Bdrab. 

Tdrdajiyal,  a.  Mahmudabad,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 183. 

Tarakina,  a.  Mahmudabad,  s.  Bengal, 
188. 

Taral,  8.  Hazarah,  (Rechnau  Dudb),  S. 
Lahor,  110,  820. 

Tardni,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Tarapdr,  8.  Gujardt,  248. 

Tdraepdr,  b.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  364 

a 8. 

Tarfn  (territory),  s.  Kandahar,  8. 
Kabul,  898. 

Tark  Chanda  (var.  Bark  Chand,  Bark 
Hind,  Barkehond,  Narectchand),  a. 
Kallam,  8.  Barar,  286. 

Tarkdsar,  a.  Bahroch,  8.  Gujarat, 
256. 

Tarkhdri,  see  Akbardbdd  T. 

Tarkt,  s.  Sonargaoji,  S.  Bengal,  188. 

Tarkdl,  a.  Jaldsar,  8.  Orissa,  142. 

Tark  Pari,  see  Akhbarabad  Tarkhdri. 

Tarli,  see  Kharli  T. 

Tarmali,  see  Pati  T. 

Tarsdn,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Tartary  (country),  118  u 2. 

Tartary  (Grand)  (Country),  118  q 3. 

Tartuk,  see  Kalat  T. 

Tasholi,  8.  Mahmudabad,  S.  Bengal, 
133. 

Tatar,  see  Raepur  T. 

Tatarpur,  s.  Jalandhar,  8.  Lahor,  816. 

Tatou,  see  Pakin. 

Tatta,  see  Tattah. 
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Tattah  (var.  Tatta),  (Sarkdr),  8.  Mul- 
tan, 325,  326  u 2,  327,  386,  389,  841, 
845. 

Tattah,  s.  Tattah,  8.  Multan,  337,  387 
0 1,  888,  889,  340  q.  1. 

Tavi  (river),  320  a 11. 

Tdwali,  see  Area  T.  Sdtgaon. 

Taxila,  S.  Lahor,  296  u 1,  824  g 2. 

Taykehra,  see  Patkehra. 

Teerood,  see  Telrod. 

Tehrar,  b.  Pattan,  8.  Gujarat,  254. 

Tekdra,  see  Tankard. 

Tekhra,  see  Patkehra. 

Tdldri,  8.  Surat,  8.  Gujarat,  257. 

Tdlhati,  a.  Fat^dbad,  8.  Bengal,  182.  * 

Telhi,  (var.  Balai,  Balhati),  8.  Badaon, 
8.  Dihli,  104. 

Teliagarhi  (pass),  8.  Bengal,  116  n 1. 

Telingdnah  (Sarkar),  8.  Barar,  228, 
228  o 2,  230,  237. 

Telkdm  (Kamrdj  Traci),  8.  Kashmir, 
8.  Kabul,  371. 

Tel  Knlridm  (Red  Sea),  121  q 3. 

Telpdr,  a.  Gorakhpur,  8.  Audh,  93, 
175. 

Telrod  (var.  Talbarod,  Teerood),  a. 
Marosor,  8.  Malwa,  208. 

Tdmba,  a.  Surat.  S.  Gujarat,  267. 

Teosah  (var.  Botosaa,  Betnseh),  6. 
Gawil,  8.  Baran£82. 

Tewari  (var.  Lawdri),  s.  Chakarhalah, 
8.  Multan,  341. 

Thad,  see  Thid. 

Thai,  see  Budah  T. 

Thdlner,  (var.  Talner)  8.  Khandea, 
224, 226.  [262. 

Thamanah,  s.  Ahmadabdd,  S.  Gujrat, 

Thana  (var.  Tanna),  district^  S.  Gnja* 
rat,  243  a 3. 

Thanah,  see  Char  T. 

Thanah,  see  Deo  T. 

Thanah,  see  Khora  ka  T. 

Thanah,  see  Pdli  T.  ^ 

Thanah  Bhadao^i,  a.  Avdh,  8.  Audb, 
93,  174. 

Thanah  Bhawan,  a.  Saharaupur,  8. 
Dihli,  106. 
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Thin  ah  Blum,  s.  Saharan  par,  S- 
Dihli,  105,  291. 

Thanah  Farida  (dastur),  s.  Kol,  S. 
Agra,  97,  186. 

Thanah  Farida,  s.  Kol.  S.  Agra,  79, 
186. 

Thanah  Mir  Khan,  s.  Raisin,  S.  Mai- 
wah,  112,  199. 

Than<Jot,  s.  Batalah  (Bari  Duab),  8- 
Lahor,  110,  318. 

Thanlsar,  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105, 
281,  296,  300. 

Thanlsar  (Dastur),  s.  Sirhind,  S. 
Dihli,  105. 

Thanessar,  s.  Dandes  (Khandes),  S. 

Khandes,  225. 

Thank i,  see  Chanki. 

Tlianwarah,  s.  Chand^ri,  S.  Mai  wah, 

201. 

Tharah,  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli,  105,  295. 
Tharah  (Dastur),  s.  Sirhind,  S.  Dihli, 
105. 

Tharchak  Dami  ( var . Bharchak 
Dami),  s.  Sindh  Sagar  Duab,  S. 
Lahor,  323. 

Thatabariyar,  s.  Chand£ri,  S.  Malwa, 

201. 

Thibet,  see  Tibet. 

Thid  ( var . Thad),  (village),  s.  Kash- 
mir, S.  Kabul,  3gl. 

Thugao^,  s.  Gawil,  S.  Barar,  232. 
Thungy,  see  Chanki. 

Tibet  (country),  118,  118  g.  2,  304, 

‘ 347,  350,  350  g 3,  351  g 2,  355,  358, 
359  n 2,  360,  363,  364,  378,  383,  386, 
387,  388,  390. 

Tigara,  see  Patkehra.  [192. 

Tijarah  (Sarkar),  S.  Agra,  96,  160, 
Tijdrah,  s.  Tijarah,  S.  Agra,  96,  193. 
Tila  (mountains),  315  g 1. 

Tilah  Balnith,  (var,  Balnath  ka  Tila, 
Gorakhnath  ka  Tila),  315,  315  u 1. 
Tiladah,  s.  Bahar,  8.  Bahar,  154. 
Tilb£gampiir  Mvar.  Talbegampur),  s. 

Dihli,  S.  E#ili,  104,  286. 

Tilhandi,  s^Manikpur,  S.  Allahabad. 
164. 


Tilhanl,  (var.  Belheti,  Talhani),  s. 
Jaunpur,  S.  Allahabad,  163. 

Tilpat,  s.  Dihli,  S.  Dihli,  104,  286. 

Timi,  see  Tapti. 

Tipperah  (district),  120. 

Tipperah  (mountains),  124  g 4. 

Tirath,  see  Bhal  ka  T. 

Tirhut  (Sirkar),  8.  Bahar,  156. 

Tirhut,  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bahir,  149, 152, 
156. 

Tirhut  (Haveli),  s.  Tirhut,  S.  Bengal, 
156. 

Tirth,  see  Chikar  T. 

Tiyaghati,  s.  MahrmicUbad,  S.  Ben- 
gal, 133. 

Toda,  s.  Ranthanbhor,  S.  Ajmer,  102, 
275. 

To^a  (Dastur),  s.  Ranthanbhor,  S. 
Ajmer,  102. 

Todah  Bhim,  s.  Agra,  S.  Agra,  96, 
181,  183. 

Todri,  s.  Rantanbhor,  S.  Ajmer,  275. 

Toghla^piir,  s.  Saharanpur,  S.  Dihli, 
105. 

Tohanah,  s.  Hifar  Firozah,  8.  Dihli, 
105,  2 94. 

Tonk,  s.  Ranthanbhor,  S.  Ajmer, 
102,275. 

Tora,  s.  Sonargaop,  S.  Bengal,  138. 

Tori,  s.  Ranthanbhor,  S.  Ajmer, 

102. 

Tortariya,  s.  Satgaog,  S.  Bengal,  141. 

Tosham,  s.  Hi$ar  Firozah,  8,  Dihli, 
105,  294. 

T rah  gam  (village),  (var.  Taragaon),  s. 
Kashmir,  S.  Kabul,  365, 365  g 1* 

Transoxiana  (country),  179,  220  g 5, 
303  a 2. 

Tribeni  (three  streams),  120. 

Triga^hi,  see  Pattan. 

Tri-Kalinga  (Province),  228  g 2. 

Trimab  ( Jhelum  valley),  825  g 2, 

Trimbak,  228,  228  n 6. 

Tripura,  313  g 2 (15). 

Trifrota,  313  g 2.  (16). 

Tschanekd^ou,  see  Changdco. 

Tschekliliret,  see  Chikar  Tirtli. 
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Tschena,  see  Jesa. 

Tschetaur,  see  Ghat  ia  war. 

Tschetia,  see  Jethi. 

Tschetor,  see  Jantor. 

Tschinarghar,  s.  Chanir,  8.  Allaha- 
bad, 90  o 1. 

Tschinor,  see  Janor. 

Tshandoar,  see  Janwar. 

Tughlakibid,  8.  Dihli,  279,  279  q 2.  j 
Tughlafcpur,  8.  Saharanpur,  8.  Dihli,  j 
292. 

Tugow,  8.  Kabul,  406  a 6. 

Tul  (pass),  8.  Kabul,  399,  400. 
Tulambah,  8.  Multan,  (Bari  Duab), 
8.  Multan,  329. 

Tulja  (Turja)  Bhawani,  313. 

Tulmula,  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  364. 
Tulsighit,  s.  Ghorighit,  8.  Bengal, 
136. 

Tumun  (village),  8.  Malwa,  196. 
Tuman,  8.  Chandiri,  8.  Malwa,  201. 
Tunkigosha  (var.  Tunkragosa  village) 
8.  Gujarat,  245,  245  q 6. 
Tunkragosa,  see  Tankigosha. 

Turak,  see  Kalat  Tartuk. 

Turin  (country),  115,  276,  300,  385, 
399,401. 

Turangzai,  8.  Kabul,  411  a 1. 

Turja  Bhawani,  see  Tulja  B.  . 
Turkestan  (var.  Turkish  tan),  (coun- 
try), 304,  312,  348,  352,  368,  390, 
391  d 2,  392,  404. 

Turkey  (country),  240,  241. 

Turkey  European  (country),  125, 
Turkishtan,  see  Turkestan. 

Tusini  (var.  Bossina),  s.  Ajr,  8em* 
Ajmer,  102,  273. 

Justar,  Kabul,  413. 

U 

Ubaurah,  s.  Sind  Sigar  Duab,  8. 
Multan,  331. 

Uch,  8.  Sind  Sagar  Duab,  8.  Multan, 
304,  326,  326,  q 2,  330  u 2,  331,  339. 
Ud,  see  Od. 

Udahu,  see  Sikandrapur  U. 

Udaipur,  see  Singhanah  U. 


Udaipur,  8.  Agra,  182. 

Udaipur,  s.  C hander  i,  S.  Malwah,  201 . 
Udaipar,  s.  Chitor,  8.  Ajmer,  102, 
268  a 3,  273. 

Udangiop,  a.  Batialah,  8.  Barar,  237. 
Udar,  8.  Ban  Duab,  S.  Lahor,  318. 
Udner  (var.  Tinda)  (Sirkar),  8.  Ben- 
gal, 129. 

Udyana  (districts),  8.  Kabul,  891  p 7. 
Ugasi,  see  Aguasi. 

Uguasi,  see  Aguish 
Ujain,  see  Nashipur. 

Ujain,  see  Ujjain. 

Ujaina  (var.  Ujinah,  s.  Tijarah,  8. 
Agra,  96,  192. 

U jhari,  s.  Sambhal,  8.  Dihli,  105,  290. 
Ujinali,  see  Ujaina. 

Ujjain  (city),  s.  Ujjain,  8.  Malwah, 
196,  196  u 1,  210,  215  a 2,  259  a 2. 
Ujjain  (Haveli),  s.  Ujjain,  S.  Malwah, 
112,  198. 

Ujjain  (Sirkar),  8.  Malwah,  112,  198. 
Ujjayani,  313  a 2 (13). 

Ukala,  313  a 2 (10). 

Ukra,  s.  Satgioy,  S.  Bengal,  140. 

Ula,  s.  Sulaimanabad,  8.  Bengal,  140. 
Ulah,  s.  Telinganah,  S.  Barar,  237. 
Ulai,  a.  Kalpi,  8.  Agra,  97,  184. 

171  war,  see  Alwar. 

Umara  Umari  (var.  Umra  I7mri),  s. 

Tijarah,  8.  Agra,  96, 193. 

Umari,  see  Umara  U. 

Umarkot,  s.  Nagirpur,  8.  Multan,  339, 

| 341. 

1 17  mar  pur,  a.  Sulaimanabad,  8.  Bengal, 
140.  (319. 

Uminabad,  s.  Bari  Duab,  8.  Lahor, 
Umrioti,  s.  Kallara,  8.  Barar,  235. 
Umra  I7mri,  see  Umari  Umari. 
Umrzai,  8.  Kabul,  411  a 1. 

Unah,  see  Un<J. 

Unam,  see  Onam. 

Unchah  Gioy,  s.  Lakhnau,  8.  Audh, 
93,178.  ' 

Unchod,  s.  Hindiah,  S.  Malwa,  207. 
Und,  (var.  Unah),  s.  Sb^ath  (new),  8. 
Gujrat,  244,  247. 
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Ungachhi,  s.  Udn4r,  8.  Bengal,  130. 
Ungli,  see  Angali. 

Uniir*  see  Uniyara. 

Uniyara  (t Tar.  Uniara),  s.  Ranthan- 
bhor,  8.  Ajmer,  102,  274 
Untgar,  a.  Mancjlaer,  8.  Agra,  190. 
Urghun,  Kabul,  398  b 6,  401  b 2. 

Uri,  8.  Kabul,  347,  b 3. 

Urinal,  s.  Gagron,  S.  Malwah,  209. 
Ush,  Transoxiana,  303  b 2. 
Ufmanpdr,  see  Dakhan  U. 

U^manpur,  see  Utar  U* 

Usmanzai,  S.  Kabul,  411  b 1- 
UtarkhancJ,  s.  Tirhut,  8.  Bahar,  156. 
Utar  Sbahpur,  s.  bonargaon,  8.  Bengal, 
188. 

Utar  Usmanpur,  s.  bonargaon,  8. 
Bengal,  138. 

Utmankhail,  b.  Kabul,  407. 

Uzraatpur,  s.  Sharifahad,  8.  Bengal, 
* 140. 

V 

Vahula,  313  a 2 (12). 

Vaidyanatha,  313  b 2 (7). 

Vakrefwara,  313  n 2 (45). 

Varanasi  (Benares)  (city),  158  b 3, 
313  n 2 (22). 

Vej  Brara  (ear.  Panjbrareh,  Bij 
Beam)  (village),  8.  Kashmir,  8. 
Kabul,  356,  356  n $ 

Ver,  see  Kambar  V. 

V4r,  8.  Kashmir,  8.  Kdbul,  311,  361, 
370. 

Vemag  (stream),  8.  Kabul,  356  b 2, 
361. 

Veahau  (stream),  8.  Kabul,  362. 
Vibhasha,  313  n 2 (36). 

Vidharbangar  (city),  8.  Malwah,  210. 
Vihi,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  35?,  368. 
V ijipara,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  356  b 3. 
Vindhya  (plateau),  157  b 8* 

Virata,  313  b 2 (50). 

Vrindavana,  318  b 2 (31). 

b 

Wachhi,  s.  Ghl^gliat,  S.  Bengal,  136. 
Wahaib,  see  Wahrib. 


Wahan,  see  Kao\i  W. 

Wahrib  (ear.  Wahaib),  s.  Ghoraghat, 
8.  Bengal,  136. 

Waigaop,  s.  Kallam,  8.  Barar,  235. 
Waigaov*  »•  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 
Wakar  Hazir,  s.  Ghoraghat,  8.  Bengal, 

136. 

Wala,  see  Walak. 

Walak  (ear.  Wala)  (Birkar),  8.  Gujrat, 
244. 

Waldah,  s.  Kherlah,  8.  Barar,  234. 
Waliyan,  s.  Kabul,  400. 

Wau,  s.  Sialkot  (Reohciu  Duab),  8* 
Labor,  110,  321. 

Wankddn  (ear.  Dangdoun,  Damak- 
dun),  s.  Bharaich,  8.  Audh,  93, 
176. 

Wantipur,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  356 
B 3. 

Warangal,  8.  Barar,  230  b 1. 

Warda  (river),  228. 

Wardatat  (Barar)  (8ubah),  228. 

Wasa,  s.  Pathri,  8.  Banar,  236. 

Watar,  see  Hasti  W. 

Wazirpur,  s.  Agra,  8.  Agra,  96,  183. 
Wazirpur,  s.  Barbakabad,  8.  Bengal; 

137. 

Wisah  (Disah  ?),  s.  Pal  tan,  8.  Gujrat# 
254. 

Wular,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  358, 
369. 

Wdn  (district),  8.  Barar,  229  u 5. 
Wurdwun,  see  Maru  W. 

Y 

Yaduvati  (tract),  250  b 1. 

Ya^ar,  see  Chand  Y. 

Yfkub,  see  Deh-i  Y.  1 

Yakub,  see  Maulana  Y.  Charkhi 
Yangi-yuli  (pass),  S.  Kabul,  400, 
400  B 1* 

Yarkand  (district),  348  b L 
Yastarldk,  see  $ala  Y. 

Yugadya,  313  B 2 (18.). 

Yunt  Lohara  (ear.  NonitoloharaV 
Nouitlowhara,  Xoetlohara,  Nobat- 
Lohar,  s.  Kallam,  8.  Barar , 236. 
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Yu8&f,  see  Bazar- i Y. 

Yusfani,  see  Lakhi,  Y. 

Yus^ani,  see  Lakhi  Loskini. 

Yusuf,  s.  Tajpur,  8.  Bengal,  135. 
Yusufpur,  s.  Fat^&bad,  S.  Bengal,  : 
132. 


| Zahurabad,  s.  Ghazfpiir  S.  Allahi- 
| bad,  90,  162. 

Zambfl,  see  Rambal. 

Zamin  Dawar,  8.  Kibul,  394  n 4. 
Zerpur  (village),  8.  Narnol,  S.  Agra, 
194. 


Yusuf  Sh6hi,  s.  Btzohi,  8.  Bengal. 
138. 

Z 

Z&tri,  me  Ghaznin. 

ZibuHsUn,  s.  Kabul,  115,  847,  391, 
408. 

Zafarab^d,  s.  Jaunpur,  8.  Allahabad, 
89a  164. 


Zlwan,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul,  358. 
Zimbal,  see  Rambal. 

Zinahkar,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  KAbul,  870. 
Zinahpur,  s.  Kashmir,  8.  Kabul, 
369.  [203. 

Zirapur,  s.  Sarangpur,  S.  Malwa, 
Zohik,  s.  Kibul,  8.  Kibul,  409. 
Zohak  (fortress),  8.  Kabul,  409. 
Zohik  B4miin,  s.  Kabul,  8.  Kibul, 


Zafa,r  Ajiyal  Bizd,  s.  B6zoh£,  8. 
Bengal,  138. 

Zafarpdr,  8.  Multan,  326. 

Zafar  Shihi,  see  B&zu  Z 8. 

Zafarwal,  see  Pati  Z. 

Zafarwil  (town),  S.  Allah*b*d,  158, 


412. 

Zounbara,  see  Jobnair. 

Zukru  {var.  Zukur),  s.  Kashmir,  8. 

Kabul,  356  o 3,  362  q 5. 

Zukur,  see  Zukru. 

Zurmat,  s.  Kabul,  S.  Kabul,  407  n 4. 
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